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make! a  itand  at  Lundy's  Lane — called  Bridgewater  bj  tbe  Americans..  437 

Battle  ol  Lnndy'i  Lane  ;  preliminaries  to  it 438 

The  battle  it«olf ;  protncted  and  bloody  atniggle ;  Americans  retreat  to  be- 
yond Chippewk 4S0 

Forces  engaged ;  losMS  on  both  sides  ;  victory  abanidly  claimed  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  ..... 441 

American  army  retnits  to  Fort  Erie,  panned  by  General  Drummond,  who 

inreats  the  fort 41S 

Stonuiog  the  fort ;  terrible  conflict ;  on  the  point  of  victor;  a  magazine  blown 
up,  destroying  all  the  Dritiah  soldiers  who  had  entered  the  fort— including 
Colonels  Dmmmoud  and  Scott— compelling  the  retirement  of  the  siasil 
ants ;  British  losses  MTcn 444 

^e  eoemy  shut  np  for  a  month  in  the  fort  by  tbe  British  investment 445 

At  the  exinmtion  of  a  month  the  enemy  makes  a  sortie,  with  his  whole  force ; 
snrpriaeB  and  dcstroye  tbe  batteries ;  «  bloody  conflict ;  the  enemy  com* 
pelled  to  retom  to  the  fort  with  a  lou  of  600  men 445 

Incessant  rains  prevent  General  Dmmmond  repairing  his  batteries ;  he  nusea 
tbe  siege  and  trie*  in  vain  to  bring  Qenenl  Brown  to  a  general  engago- 
ment,  bnt  he  evades  it  and  evacuates  Fort  Eri% 448 

Thna  terminate*  the  last  American  invasion  of  Canada,  without  acquiring 

possession  of  an  inch  of  Canadian  territory 44S 

Snmmary  review  of  Canadian  loyalty,  and  the  caoseiv  ehancteristic^  and 
the  results  of  the  war,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Qoeenston  Height^  near 
Brock's  Monument  by  the  author,  at  the  annivenary  of  the  Battle  of 
Lund/'sLane,  Joly,  1S75 447 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

-  Tbi  War  or  thk  Ahbkicak  Revolution  after  the  Decxaratioit  or 
iKDEPESDE^fCB— Tea  Alliahcb  bbtwkbs  the  CoNOHEes  amd  Krao 
or  Fbakce— The  Alliakcb  not  Pkoddctivi  or  the  Effects 
Anticipated — Efforts  of  the  BKiriaH  Ootebnhent  for  Becon* 
oiLiATiON  WITH  the  Colonies  not  Successfdu 

It  wbs  supposed,  both  in  America  and  France,  that  when 
the  alliance  between  the  King  of  France  and  Congress,  referred 
to  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  previous  volume,  became  known  in 
England,  though  it  waa  not  publicly  avowed  until  February, 
1778,  England  would  he  weakened  and  discouraged  from  further 
warlike  effort,  and  immediately  offer  terms  of  peace,  upon  the 
j?round  of  American  independence ;  but  the  reverse  was  the  case. 

The  alliance  between  Congress  and  the  King  of  France  was 
kept  in  abeyance  by  the  latter  during  more  than  a  twelve- 
month after  it  was  applied  for  by  the  agents  of  Congress,  until 
after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  General  Burgojne  and  the' 
refusal  of  Congress  to  confer  with  Lord  and  General  Howe,  as 
British  Commissioners,  without  the  previous  acknowledgment 
by  the  Commifisionera  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States.* 

*  "While  the  American  CommiMionen  were  nrgmft  the  Umiatera  of  tha 
King  of  Franco  to  sccept  the  treaty  proposed  bj  Cuitgieas,  Oxey  teaaviA 
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Lord  Admiral  Howe,  having  spent  some  months  with  his 
fleet  at  Halifax,  did  not  arrive  at  Sandy  Hook  until  the  12th 
of  July,  eight  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"  Besides  the  troops.  Lord  Howe  had  brought  with  him  a 
document  which  it  was  hoped  might  render  them  imnecessary 
— the  Royal  warrant  appointing  himself  and  General  Howe 
Commissioners  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  pacification 
of  America.  No  doubt  the  selection  of  such  men  was  most 
wisely  made.  The  memory  of  their  elder  brother,  who  had 
fallen  gloriously  in  the  wars  against  the  French  in  Canada,  was 
endeared  to  the  colonists,  who  had  fought  by  his  side.  Both 
Lord  Howe  and  the  General,  but  Lord  Howe  especially,  had 
ever  since  cultivated  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Americans, 
and  now  entertained  a  most  earnest  wish  to  conclude  the  strife 
against  them.  But  judicious  as  was  the  choice  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  restricted  terms  of  the  Commission  were  certainly 
in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  Lord  Howe  had  laboured,  but 
vainly,  to  obtain  its  enlargement ;  it  amounted,  in  fact,  to  little 

assurances  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  Court  of  France  ;  but  were  from  time  to 
time  informed  that  the  important  transactions  required  further  consideration, 
and  were  enjoined  to  observe  the  most  profound  secrecy.  Matters  remained 
in  this  fluctuating  state  from  December,  1776,  till  December,  1777.  Private 
encouragement  and  public  discoimtenance  were  alternated  ;  but  both  varied 
according  to  the  complexion  of  news  from  America.  The  defeat  on  Long 
Island,  the  reduction  of  New  York,  and  the  train  of  disastrous  events  in 
1776,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  sunk  the  credit  of  the  Americans 
very  low,  and  abated  much  of  the  national  ardour  for  their  support.  Their 
suUdequent  successes  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  effaced  these  impressions, 
and  rekindled  active  zeal  in  their  behalf.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne  (October, 
1777)  fixed  these  wavering  politics.  The  successes  of  the  American  cam- 
paign of  1777  placed^  them  on  high  ground.  Their  enmity  proved  itself 
formidable  to  Britain,  and  their  friendship  became  desirable  to  France.  It 
was  tlierefore  determined  to  take  them  by  the  hand  and  publicly  espouse 
thoir  cause.  The  Comraissionera  of  Congress,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1777, 
were  informed  by  M.  Gerard,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  King's  Council  of 
State,  *  that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  make  a  treaty  with  them  ;  that  in  the  treaty  no  advantage 
would  be  taken  of  their  situation  to  obtain  terms  which  otherwise  it  would 
not  be 'Convenient  for  them  to  agree  to ;  that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
dtisired  the  treaty,  once  made,  should  be  durable,  and  their  amity  to  subsist 
for  ever,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  each  nation  did  not  find  an  interest 
in  its  continuance  as  well  as  in  its  commencement' "  (Dr.  Hamsay's  HLstory 
of  the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  Chap,  xv.,  pp.  246, 247.) 
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more  tlian  the  power,  first,  of  receiving  submissions,  and  then 

l)ut   not   till  then,   of    granting   pardons  and  inquiring  into 

•  grievances.*     Yet,  still,  since  these  terms  had  not  been  divulged, 

end  were  much  magnified  by  common  rumour,  the  name  of  the 

Commission  was  not  ill  adapted  for  popular  efiect.     Had  Lord 

Howe  arrived  with  it  a  few  weeks  before,  as  he  might  and 

^"^hould  have  done,  we  are  assured  by  American  writers  that  an 

impression  might  have  been  produced  by  it,  in  some  at  least  of 

the  thirteen  colonies,  to  an  extent  which  they  *  cannot  calculate,* 

or  rather,  perhaps,  which  they  do  not  like  to  own.     But  these 

few  months  had  been  decisive  in  another  direction.     During 

these  months  both  the  feeling  and  the  position  of  the  insurgents 

liad  most  materially  changed."f 

**  The  two  Royal  Commissioners,"  says  Dr.  Eamsay,  "  Admiral 
mud  General  Howe,  thought  proper,  before  they  commenced  their 

♦"MS.  Instructions,  May,  6th,  1776,  State  Paper  Office.— It  is  therein 
seqnired  as  a  preliminary  condition,  befoie  any  province  shall  be  declared 
:in  the  King's  peace,  that  its  Convention,  or  Committee,  or  Association  '  which 
Jiave  nsorped  powers,'  shall  be  dissolved." 

t  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  VoL  VI.,  Chap,  liii.,  pp.  137, 138. 
Lord  Mahon  adds  :  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Americana 
liad  no  wish  nor  thought  of  separation  from  the  mother  country.    Their 
object  was  substantially,  and  with  some  new  safeguards  for  their  rights,  to 
:3evert  to  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  before  the  Administration 
^  George  Qrenville.     But  the  further  the  conflict  proceeded,  the  less  and 
len  easy  of  attainment  did  that  object  seem.     How  hard,  after  what  had 
passed,  to  restore  harmonious  action  between  the  powers  now  at  strife,  for 
the  people  to  trust  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  King,  and  for  the  King 
0  trust  the  Assembly  elected  by  the  people.    Even  where  the  actual  wrong 
light  have  departed,  it  would  still  kave  its  fatal  legacy,  rancour  and 
ispidon,  behind.     Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  a  great  number  of 
rsona  in  all  the  colonics  were  gradually  turning  their  minds  to  the  idea  of 
il  separation  from  the  parent  State.     Still,  in  all  these  colonics,  except 
y  in  New  England,  there  were  many  lingering  regrets,  many  deep-rooted- 
bts  and  mi^vings.    John  Adams  writes  as  follows  :  *  My  dear  friend 
*8,  all  our  misfortunes  arise  from  a  single  source — the  reluctance  of  the 
hem    colonies   to  republican    government'  (March,   1776,  American 
ives,  Vol.  v.,  p.  472).    Here  are  the  words  of  another  popular  leader : 
irithstanding  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  seizing  our  property,  there  is  a 
^  reluctance  in  the  minds  of  many  to  cut  the  knot  which  ties  us  to 
Britain"*  (Letter  of  Eeed  to  Washington,  March  3rd,  1776).— /6., 
>,  140. 
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military  operations,  to  try  what  might  be  done  in  their  dvil 
capacity  towards  effecting  a  reunion  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Howe  to  send 
on  shore  a  circular  letter  to  several  of  the  Royal  Qovemors  in 
America,  informing  them  of  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  'for 
restoring  peace  to  the  colonies,  and  granting  pardon  to  such  aa 
should  deserve  mercy/  and  desiring  them  to  publish  a  declara- 
tion which  accompanied  the  same.  In  this,  he  informed  the 
colonists  of  the  power  with  which  his  brother  and  he  were  en- 
trusted '  of  granting  general  or  particular  pardons  to  all  those 
who,  though  they  had  deviated  from  their  allegiance,  were 
willing  to  return  to  their  duty : '  and  of  declaring  '  any  colony, 
province,  county  or  town,  port,  district  or  place,  to  be  in  the 
peace  of  his  Majesty.*  Congress,  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  disuniting 
the  people,  would  have  a  contrary  effect,  ordered  them  to  be 
speedily  published  in  the  several  American  newspapers.  Had 
a  redress  of  grievances  been  at  this  late  hour  offered,  though 
the  honour  of  the  States  was  involved  in  supporting  their  late 
Declaration  of  Independence,  yet  the  love  of  peace,  and  the 
bias  of  great  numbers  to  their  parent  State,  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  made  a  powerful  party  for  rescinding  the  Act  of 
Separation,  and  for  re-uniting  with  Great  Britain ;  but  when  it 
appeared  that  the  power  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  was  little 
more  than  to  grant  pardons.  Congress  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  for  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  Act  of  Inde- 
pendence."* 

It  was  a  diplomatic  blunder  and  an  imwise  policy  for  the 
English  Commissioners  to  make  known  to  the  public  the  re- 
stricted authority  of  their  commission,  instead  of  simply 
stating  in  general  terms  their  commission  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  "  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies." 
On  such  grounds  and  for  such  an  object  the  Congress  could  have 
offered  no  justifiable  excuse  for  refusing  a  conference  with  the 
Royal  Commissioners ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
it  should  have  been  foimd  that  the  Commissioners  could  not 
agree  with,  and  did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to  accede  to, 

♦  Dr.  Ramsay'a  fliatory  of  the  United  States,  VoL  IL,  Chap,  xi,  pp. 
121, 122. 
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all  the  demands  of  the  agents  of  Congress,  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners (both  of  whom  were  known  to  be  friends  of  the 
colonies,  and  opposed  to  the  high-handed  measures  of  the  Par^ 
liamcnt)  could  have  noted  the  points  of  diflFerence,  and  agreed 
to  recommend  the  demands  made  upon  them  to  the  most 
favourable  consideration  of  the  King's  Government :  at  alH 
events,  friendly  intercourse  and  negotiations  would  have  been 
opened  which  would  have  been  probably  followed  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  if  not  complete  reconciliation.  But  this  was 
what  Congress,  led  by  John  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin — bitter 
enemies  to  reconciliation— dreaded ;  and  they  very  shrewdly 
saw  and  improved  the  imprudent  exposure  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, by  directing  the  publication  of  their  circular  letter  and 
declaration  in  all  the  provincial  newspapers,  "  that  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States  may  be  informed  of  what  nature 
are  the  Commissioners,  and  what  the  terms,  with  expectation  of 
which  the  insidious  Court  of  Great  Britain  had  endeavoured  to 
amuse  and  disarm  them ;  and  that  the  few  who  still  remain 
suspended  by  a  hope,  founded  either  on  the  justice  or  modera- 
tion of  their  late  King,  might  now  at  length  be  convinced  that 
the  valour  alone  of  their  country  is  to  save  its  liberties." 

Thus  all  conference  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  was 
refused  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  Congress ;  war  and  blood- 
shed followed,  and  a  year  of  disastrous  defeats  to  the  Revolu- 
tionists ;  but  the  position  of  the  Loyalists  may  be  inferred  from 
the  resolution  of  the  New  York  Revolutionary  Convention, 
adopted  a  few  days  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  which  was 
as  follows :  "  That  all  persons  residing  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  claiming  protection  from  its  laws,  owed  it  allegiance ; 
and  that  any  person  owing  it  allegiance,  and  levying  war 
against  the  State,  or  being  an  adherent  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  should  he  deemed  guilty  of  treason  and  suffer  deaths 
The  Convention  also  resolved:  "That  as  the  inhabitants  of 
King's  Coimty  had  determined  not  to  oppose  the  enemy,  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of 
these  reports,  and  to  disarm  and  secure  the  disaffected,  to 
remove  or  destroy  the  stock  of  grain,  and,  if  necessary,  to  lay 
he  ujhole  cov/ntry  waste"  Such  treatment  of  adherents  to  the 
nity  of  the  empire,  and  of  even  neutrals,  at  the  very  com- 
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mencement  of  the  war,  goes  far  to  aecount  for  the  warfare  of 
extermination  in  many  places  between  the  two  parties  in  sub- 
sequent years.  This  mode  of  warfare  was  first  instituted 
against  the  Loyalists,  who  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  who 
have  been  loudly  complained  of  by  American  historians  for 
having  afterwards,  and  on  some  occasions  cruelly  retaliated 
upon  those  who  had  driven  them  to  desperation. 

A  little  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  17th  of  February,  1778,  three  Bills  were  intro- 
duced into  and  passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  entirely 
removed  all  the  grounds  of  complaint  made  by  the  colonists  in 
previous  years,  and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners to  settle  aU  differences  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  The  first  of  these  Bills  was  entitled,  "For 
removing  Doubts  and  Apprehensions  concerning  Taxation  by 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  any  of  the  Colonies."  It 
expressly  repealed  by  name  the  tea  duty  in  America,  and 
declared:  "That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  impose  any 
duty,  tax,  or  assessment  whatever  in  any  of  his  Majesty's 
(American)  colonies,  except  only  &uch  duties  as  it  may  be 
expedient  to  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce;  the  net 
produce  of  such  duties  to  be  always  paid  and  applied  to  and 
for  the  use  of  the  colony  in  which  the  same  shall  be  levied." 
"Thus,*'  says  Lord  Mahon,  "was  the  claim  of  parliamentary 
taxation  fully,  at  last,  renounced." 

TIio  second  Bill  was  "To  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint 
Commissioners  with  sufficient  power  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree 
upon  the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting  in 
certain  of  the  colonies,  plantations,  and  provinces  of  North 
America*"  The  Oommissioners  were  to  be  five  in  number,  and 
wore  inve^t^Hl  with  extensive  powers ;  they  were  to  raise  no  diffi- 
culties OS  U>  the  rank  or  title  of  the  leailers  on  either  side,  but 
woro  loft  at  HWrty  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  with  any  body 
or  lKHlii>s  |H>litio,  or  any  lx>raon  or  persons  whatsoever;  they 
nught  pixx'laim  a  oossntion  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
King*H  foro\>s  by  soa  or  laud,  for  any  time,  or  under  any  con- 
ditions or  ivstrictious ;  thoy  might  suspend  any  Act  of  Parlia* 
mont  rolaliu^  U^  America  passo^l  since  the  10th  of  February, 
ITtid^    In  ^lioi  t,  it  was  intimated  tliat  the  Oommis^oncis  might 
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accept  almost  any  terms  of  reconciliation  sliort  of  independence, 
and  subject  to  be  confirmed  by  a  vote  of  Parliament. 

Lord  North  introduced  his  Bills  in  an  able  and  eloquent 
speech  of  two  hours,  in  which  he  reviewed  his  own  career  and 
the  several  questions  of  dispute  with  the  colonies.* 

But  though  taunted  from  all  sides,  his  Bills  passed  speedily 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Mahon  remarks: 
**  In  spite  of  such  taunts  and  far  from  friendly  feelings  on  all 
sides,  the  Conciliatory  Bills,  as  they  have  been  termed,  were  not 
in  reality  opposed  from  any  quarter.  There  was  only  one 
division  on  a  claase  moved  by  Mr.  Fowys,  to  repeal  expressly 
by  name  the  Massachusetts  Charter  Act.  Lord  North  induced 
a  large  majority  to  vote  against  that  clause,  but  agreed  that  the 
object  in  view  should  be  attained  by  a  separate  measure.  A  Bill 
for  that  purpose  was  therefore  introduced  by  Mr.  Powys,  and 
passed  through  Parliament  concurrently  with  the  other  two. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  arguments  were,  with  little 
change,  renewed.    Lord  Shelbume  took  occasion  to  declare  his 

*  **  The  impression  on  the  House  that  night,  while  Lord  North  was  speaking, 
and  after  he  sat  down,  is  well  described  by  the  pen  of  a  contemporary — no 
other,  in  all  probability,  than  Burke  :  'A  dull,  melancholy  silence  for  some 
time  succeeded  to  this  speech.  It  had  been  heard  with  profound  attention ^ 
but  without  a  single  mark  of  approbation  to  any  part,  from  any  description 
of  men,  or  any  particular  man  in  the  House.  Astonishment,  dejection,  and 
fear  overclouded  the  whole  assembly.  Although  the  Minister  had  declared 
that  the  sentiments  he  expressed  that  day  had  been  those  ^rhich  he  always 
entertained,  it  is  certain  that  few  or  none  had  understood  liim  in  that 
manner;  and  he  had  been  represented  to  the  nation  at  large  as  the  person 
in  it  the  most  tenacious  of  those  parliamentary  rights  which  he  now  proposed 
to  resign,  and  the  most  remote  from  the  submisaions  which  he  now  proposed 
to  make.' 

''  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there  was  not  a  single  class  or  section  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  to  which  the  plan  of  Lord  North  gave  pleasure. 
The  Ministerial  party  were  confounded  and  abashed  at  finding  themselves 
thus  requested  to  acknowledge  their  post  errors  and  retrace  their  former 
stejML  Borne  among  them  called  out  that  they  had  been  deceived  and  be- 
trayed. In  general,  however,  the  majority  acquiesced  in  sullen  silence.  On 
the  other  part,  the  Opposition  were  by  no  means  gratified  to  see  the  wind, 
according  to  the  common  phrase,  taken  from  their  sails.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  offer  any  resistance  to  proposals  so  consonant  to  their  own  expressed 
opinions,  but  they  took  care  to  make  their  support  as  disagreeable  and 
damaging  as  possible."  (Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc.,  YoL  YI.| 
Chap.  IviL,  pp.  327—329.) 
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full  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham,  expressin^^ 
'  the  strongest  disapprobation  of  every  idea  tending  to  admit 
the  independence  of  America,'  although  acknowledging  that 
future  circumstances  might  create  a  necessity  for  such  a  sub- 
mission. Lord  Chatham  himself  was  ill  with  gout  at  Hayes, 
and  did  not  appear.  There  was  no  diYision ;  and  on  the  ]  1th 
'  of  Uarch  (1778),  the  King,  seated  on  his  throne,  gave  to  all 
three  measures  the  royal  assent.* 

Lord  North  and  other  members  of  his  Administration  were 
convinced  that  the  American  problem  could  not  be  solved  by 
their  own  party;  that  such  a  work  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  alone,  as  he  had  a  few  yeaxs  before,  by  his 
skill  and  energy,  when  the  affairs  of  America  were  in  a  desperate 
state  after  five  years'  unsuccessful  war  with  France,  dispossessed 
France,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  of  every  inch  of  Americui 
territory.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  advocated  immediate  sur- 
render of  independence  to  the  Americans,  and  peace  with  them, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  war  with  France ;  he  doubted  the  possibility 
of  even  Lord  Chatham  being  able  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  American  colonies  and  Great  Britain.  Three* 
fourths  of  a  century  afterwards.  Lord  Macaulay  expressed  the 
same  opinion ;  but  Ix>rd  Mahon,  in  his  History,  has  expressed 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  given  his  reasons  in  the  following 
words,  well  worthy  of  being  carefully  read  and  pondered : 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  with  what  great  and 
what  singular  advantages  Lord  Chatham  would  have  set  bis 
hand  to  the  work.  He  had  from  the  outset  most  ably  and 
most  warmly  supported  the  claims  of  the  colonists.  Some  of 
his  eloquent  sentences  had  become  watchwords  in  their  mouths. 

•  History  of  England,  etc.  Vol.  VI.,  Chap.  Ivii.,  rp-  329,  33a 
Lord  Mahon  adds :  "Onlj  two  days  previonsly,  Lord  North,  who  had 
opened  bis  Budget  on  the  6th,  had  cutiied  through  hb  finnncial  resolutioni 
in  the  Houae  of  Commona,  involrii^  a  new  loan  of  £6,000,000,  which  wm 
contracted  on  advimtageouB  terms.  Thus  were  funds  provided  to  pursue  the 
war,  should  that  be  requisite.  Thua  woa  an  opening  made  for  negotiations, 
should  tbey  he  practicable.  In  either  caae  the  path  was  cleared  for  a  new 
Administration.  Here  then  was  the  moment  which  Lord  North  had  for 
some  time  past  desired — the  moment  when,  witli  most  honour  to  himself  and 
with  most  advantage  to  his  country,  be  could  fulfil  his  intentions  of  reiign- 
ing."  (Loid  Mahon'a  History  of  England,  Vol  VI.,  Chap.  Ivii.,  ppi 
330,  331.) 
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His  statue  had  been  erected  in  their  streets ;  his  portrait  was 
hanging  in  their  Council  Chambers.  For  his  great  name  they 
felt  a  love  and  reverence  higher  as  yet  than  for  any  one  of 
their  own  chiefs  and  leaders,  not  even  at  that  early  period 
excepting  Washington  himself.  Thus,  if  even  it  could  be  said 
that  overtures  of  reconciliation  had  failed  in  every  other  British 
hand,  it  would  afford  no  proof  that  in  Chatham's  they  might 
not  have  thriven  and  borne  fruit. 

"  But  what  at  the  same  period  was  the  position  of  Congress  ? 
Had  that  assembly  shown  of  late  an  enlightened  zeal  for  the 
public  interests,  and  did  it  then  stand  high  in  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  its  countrymen  ?  Far  otherwise.  The  factions  and 
divisions  prevailing  at  their  town  of  York  (in  Virginia,  where 
they  removed  from  Baltimore),  the  vindictive  rigour  to  politi- 
cal opponents,  the  neglect  of  Washington's  army,  and  the  cabals 
against  Washington's  powers,  combined  to  create  disgust,  with 
other  less  avoidable  causes,  as  the  growing  depreciation  of  the 
paper-money,  the  ruinous  loss  of  trade,  and  the  augmented 
burdens  of  the  war.  Is  the  truth  of  this  picture  denied? 
Hear  then,  as  witnesses,  the  members  of  Congress  themselves. 
We  find  in  this  very  month  of  March  (1778),  one  of  them  write 
to  another  on  the  necessity  of  joint  exertions  to  "  revive  the 
expiring  reputation  of  Congress."  (Letter  from  William  Duer, 
of  New  York,  to  Robert  Morris,  dated  March  6th,  1778,  and 
printed  in  the  Life  of  Reed,  Vol.  I.,  p.  365.)  We  find  another 
'lamenting  that  'even  good  Whigs  begin  to  think  peace,  at 
some  expense,  desirable.'  (General  Reed  to  President  Wharton, 
February  1^  1778.) 

"  When  such  was  the  feeling  in  America,  both  as  regarded 
Lord  Chatham  and  as  regarded  the  Congress,  it  would  not 
certainly  follow  that  any  overture  from  the  former  would  be 
rajected  on  account  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  latter.  The 
provinces  might,  perhaps,  have  not  been  inclined  to  the  deliber- 
ations, or  even  cast  off  the  sway  of  the  central  body,  and  make 
terms  of  peace  for  themselves.  At  any  rate,  all  such  hope  was 
not  precluded ;  at  least  some  such  trial  might  be  made. 

**  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,  as  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  there  was 
any,  even  the  slightest,  inconsistency  in  Lord  Chatham  having 
first  pronounced  against  the  conquest  of  America,  and  yet  re- 
fujbing  to  allow  her  independence.    After  the  declaraUQxvmViAX 
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behalf  of  France,  Lord  Chatham  had  said,  no  doubt,  thai 
America  could  not  be  conquered.  Had  he  ever  said  she  could 
not  be  reconciled  ?  It  was  on  conciliation,  and  not  on  conquest, 
that  he  built  his  later  hopes.  He  thought  the  declaration  of 
France  no  obstacle  to  his  views,  but  rather  an  instrument  for 
their  support.  He  conceived  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  con- 
cluded by  the  envoys  of  the  Congress  with  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles might  tend  beyond  any  other  cause  to  rekindle  British 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans.  Were  the  glories  of 
Wolfe  and  Amherst,  in  which  they  had  partaken,  altogether 
blotted  from  their  minds  ?  Would  the  soldier-yeomen  of  the 
colonics  be  willing  to  fight  side  by  side  with  those  French  whom, 
till  within  fifteen  years,  they  had  found  in  Canada  their  bitter 
hereditaxy  foes  ?  That  consequences  like  to  these — ^that  some 
such  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  in  America  might,  perhaps, 
ensue  from  an  open  French  alliance,  is  an  apprehension  which, 
during  the  first  years  of  the  contest,  we  find  several  times  ex- 
pressed in  the  secret  letters  of  the  Revolution  chiefs ;  it  was  a 
possibility  which  we  see  calleii  forth  their  fears;  why  then 
might  it  not  be  allowed  to  animate  the  hopes  of  Chatham  f* 

But  Lord  Chatham  was  not  destined  even  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  giving  America  a  second  time  to  England ;  in  a  few 
days  he  fell  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  rise  no  more,  with  the 
protest  on  his  lips  against  the  separation  of  the  American 
colonies  from  England.  The  Americans  had  no  confidence  in 
the  professions  of  a  Parliament  and  Ministry  which  had 
oppressed  and  sought  to  deceive  them  for  twelve  years.  As 
low  as  the  Congress  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  a  laige  part 
of  the  colonists,  the  EIngUsh  Ministry  was  regarded  with  uni- 
versal distrust  and  aversion.  The  Congress,  refused  even  to 
confer  with  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  had  sufficent  influence 
to  prevent  any  province  from  entering  into  n^otiations  with 
them.  All  the  former  grounds  of  complaint  had  been  removed 
by  the  three  Acts  of  JPeurliament  above  referred  to,  and  all  the 
concessions  demanded  had  been  granted.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners requested  General  Washington,  on  the  9th  of  June 
(177S),  to  furnish  a  passport  for  their  Secretary,  Dr.  Ferguson, 

*  Lard  Mahoa*»  Hi^orj  of  Englauid,  VoL  VL,  Chafe  iTiL,  pp.  344 — 
W7. 
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witli  a  letter  from  them  to  Congress ;  but  this  was  refased,  and 
the  refusal  was  approved  by  Congress.  Tliey  then  forwarded, 
in  the  usual  channel  of  communication,  a  letter  addressed  "  To 
his  Elxcellency  Henry  Laurens,  the  President,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,"  in  which  they  enclosed  a  copy  of  their  com-. 
mission  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  which  it  was  founded  ; 
and  they  offered  to  concTir  in  every  satisfactory  and  just 
arrangement  towards  the  following  among  other  purposes : 

*'  To  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 

"  To  restore  free  intercourse,  to  revive  mutual  affection,  and 
renew  the  common  benefits  of  naturalization  through  the 
several  parts  of  this  empire ; 

"To  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  our  respective 
interests  can  require ; 

"To  agree  that  no  military  forces  shall  be  kept  up  in  the 
different  States  of  North  America  without  the  consent  of  the 
Qeneral  Congress,  or  particular  Assemblies ; 

"  To  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  the  debts  of 
America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  and  value  of  the  paper  circula- 
tion ; 

"  To  perpetuate  our  union  by  a  reciprocal  deputation  of  an 
agent  or  agents  from  the  different  States,  who  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ; 
or  if  sent  from  Great  Britain,  in  that  case  to  have  a  seat  or 
voice  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  different  States  to  which  they 
may  be  deputed  respecfcively,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  several 
iuterests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  deputed ; 

"  In  short,  to  establish  the  power  of  the  respective  Legisla- 
tures in  each  particular  State ;  to  settle  its  revenue,  its  civil 
and  military  establishment,  and  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom 
of  legislation  and  internal  government;  so  that  the  British 
States  throughout  North  America,  acting  with  us  in  peace  and 
war  under  one  common  sovereign,  may  have  the  irrevocablo 
enjoyment  of  every  privilege  that  is  short  of  total  separation 
of  interests,  or  consistent  with  that  union  of  force  on  which 
the  safety  of  our  common  religion  and  liberty  depends."* 

The  three  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  proposals  of  the  five 

*  Dn  Bamflay's  History  of  the  United  States,  YoL  XL,  Chap,  zv.,  pp.  254, 
255. 
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English  Commissioners  were  far  in  advance  of  any  wishes 
which  tho  colonists  htui  expressed  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  placed  the  colonists  on  the  footing  of  Eng- 
lishmen— all  that  tlie  Ear!  of  Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke  had  ever 
advocated — all  that  the  free,  loyal,  and  happy  Dominion  of 
Canatia  enjoys  at  this  day — all  and  nothing  more  than  was 
required  for  the  unity  of  the  empire  and  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
race;  hut  the  leailers  of  CongrcM  had  determined  upon  the 
diaraemberment  of  the  empire — liad  determined  to  sever  all 
connection  with  tlie  eider  European  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family — had  determined,  and  that  without  even  consulting  the 
constituents  whom  they  professed  to  represent,  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  from  England  to  France,  to  bind  themselves 
hand  and  foot  to  France — ^that  they  would  make  no  peace  with 
England,  upon  any  torms,  witliout  the  consent  of  the  Frendi  ' 
Court. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  what  an  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  the  truly  national  mind  of  both  England  and  America 
by  such  a  transition  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  Congress  and 
their  representatives  abroad — a  transition  which  might  be 
called  a  revolution,  involving  new  issues  and  new  relations  of 
parties  ;  for  the  question  was  no  longer  one  of  mere  separation 
from  England,  much  l&ss  the  question  of  Stamp  Acts,  or  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  or  suspension  of  charters — all  acts 
and  pretensions  of  this  kind  having  been  repealed  and 
renounced ;  but  the  question  was  now  one  of  union  with  the 
hereditary  foe  of  England  and  her  colonies  ;  and  the  unnatural 
alliance  contemplated  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  French, 
the  destruction  of  British  commerce,  the  wresting  from  Eng- 
land of  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  Canada,*  and  the  possession 

*  While  Count  D'Eetaing  was  at  Boston  repairing  hi  a  shattered  fleet,  lie  waa 
not  unminilful  of  an  e&scntkl  part  of  hia  comiuission — to  dctacL  Canada  from 
England.  "In  pursuance  of  this  desi^,  a  Declnrolion  vat  published  (dated 
tlie  28th  of  Octol'LT,  177B),  addressed  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Frnnct  to 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  of  every  olher'part  of  America 
formerly  Biibject  to  that  Crown.  Thb  Declaration  contained  the  highest 
praises  of  the  valour  of  the  Amerieans  ;  it  laid  lieforc  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  the  ntortili cation  they  must  endure  in  beaiing  arms  against  the  allies 
of  their  parent  State  ;  it  represented  to  them,  in  tho  strongest  terms,  the 
ties  formed  by  origin,  language,  manners,  government,  and  religion,  between 
the  Canadians  and  the  French,  and  lamented  the  misfortune  which  had 
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by  France  of  whatever  islands  or  territory  her  navy  and  army 
should  conquer. 

All  this  was  a  different  thing  from  mere  independence  of  the 

mother  country.     The  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  advocates 

of  colonial  rights  were  now  subject  to  a  new  allegiance,  and 

punished  as  rebels  and  their  property  confiscated  if  they  would 

not  unite  with  the  French  against  their  English  forefathers  and 

brethren.     So  enamoured  were    the  leaders  of  Congress  with 

their  new  aUies,  that  they  interrupted  the  reading  of  the  official 

letter  from  the  British  Commissioners  on  account  of  a  passage 

which  reflected  upon  France,  and  debated  three  days  whether 

ihey  should  allow  the  remaining  part  of  the  letter  to  be  read.* 

But  the  feelings  of  all  classes  in  England,  and  of  a  large  part, 

occasioned  a  disjunction  of  that  colony  from  France  ;  it  recalled  to  their 
remembrance  the  brave  resistance  they  had  made  during  the  many  wars 
tbey  had  been  engaged  in  against  England,  especialy  the  last ;  it  reminded 
them  of  their  favourite  warriors  and  generals,  particularly  the  valiant 
Montcalm,  who  fell  at  their  head,  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  it  earnestly 
entreated  them  to  reflect  seriously  on  their  disagreeable  subjection  to  strangers 
living  in  another  hemisphere,  diflfering  fit)m  them  in  every  possible  respect, 
who  could  consider  them  no  otherwise  than  as  a  conquered  people,  and 
would  always,  of  course,  treat  them  accordingly.  It  concluded  by  formally 
liotifyijig,  that  the  Count  lyEstaing  was  authorized  and  commanded  by  the 
King  of  France  to  declare,  in  his  name,  that  all  his  former  subjects  in  North 
^erica  who  should  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  might  depend 
on  hia  protection  and  support"  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  American 
War,  VoL  III.,  Chap,  xxxviii.,  p.  171.) 

*.The  conciliatory  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  letter  of  the 
Commissioners  were  referred  by  the  Congress  to  a  Committee  of  three — all 
^own  to  be  opposed  to  any  reconciliation  with  England.  This  Committee 
^e,  the  next  day  after  its  appointment,  a  report  which  was  adopted  by  | 
Congress,  that  the  British  acts  were  merely  intended  to  operate  upon  the 
l>ope8  and  fears  of  the  American  people,  and  to  produce  divisions  among 
tHem ;  "  that  those  who  made  any  partial  convention  or  agreement  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  would  be  regarded  as  enemies ;  and  that 
wie  United  States  could  hold  no  conference  with  such  Commissioners  until 
the  British  Government  firnt  withdrew  its  fleets  and  armies,  or  acknowledged. 
^  independence  of  the  United  States" 

"This  rejection  of  terms  which  they  not  long  before  would  have  cordially 
Scorned,  imm,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  confident  expectation  they  then  had  of 
tt«  support  and  alliance  of  France ;  and  accordingly  the  news  of  that  alliance 
*^  after  reached  them,  and  diffused  a  general  joy  throughout  the  land." 
cracker's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  I.,  Chap,  iil,  pp.  221,  222.) 
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if  not  the  great  majority,  of  the  colonists,  were  different  from 
those  of  the  leaders  of  Congress,  now  depleted  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men  who  attended  its  previous  year's  sittings.* 

♦  "  The  Declaration  of  Independence  effected  an  alteration  of  eentiTnenU 
in  England.  It  was  esteemed  by  many  of  the  most  judicious  peTSons  in  this 
country,  a  measure  wholly  unnecessary,  and  without  recurring  to  which 
America  might  have  compassed  every  point  proposed  by  continuing  its 
resistance  to  Britain  on  the  same  footing  it  had  begun.  This  measure  occa- 
flioned  an  alienation  from  its  interests  in  the  minds  of  many  of  ita  fonner 
adherents.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  wanton  abuse  of  the  success  with  which 
it  had  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  to  bring  them  to  submis- 
sion,  and  as  an  ungrateful  return  for  the  warmth  with  which  their  cause  had 
been  espoused  in  Parliament,  and  by  such  multitudes  as  in  the  idea  of  many 
amounted  to  a  plurality." 

"The  Declaration  of  France  completed  the  revolution  that  had  been 
gradually  taking  place  in  the  opinions  of  men  on  their  being  repeatedly 
apprised  of  the  determination  of  Congress  to  break  asunder  all  the  bonds 
of  former  amity,  and  to  unite  themselves  in  the  closest  manner  with  that 
kingdom.'*  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  VoL  III.,  Chap, 
xxxiv.,  pp.  82 — 84.) 

The  Declaration  of  France  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  of  alliance  with  them,  was  officially  communicated  to  the 
British  Qovemment  the  I3th  of  March,  1778,  a  few  days  after  which  the 
French  fleet  under  the  command  of  Count  D'Estaing  sailed  from  Toulon,  and 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  America  in  July — after  a  long  voyage  of  eighty -seyen 
days.  On  learning  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet  for  America,  the  British 
Qovemment  sent  out,  in  the  same  ships  with  the  Peace  Commissioners^ 
orders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  concentrate  his  forces  on  Long  Island  and 
at  New  York.  "  The  successor  of  Howe,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was,"  says 
Lord  Mahon,  **  in  character,  as  upright  and  amiable  ;  in  skill  and  enterprise, 
much  superior.  Had  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  been  under  his  direction, 
his  ability  might  not  have  been  \i'ithout  influence  upon  them.  But  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  appointed  only  at  a  time  when  other  foes  had  leagued 
against  us,  when  the  path  was  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  when  scarce 
any  laurels  rose  in  view.  In  consequence  of  the  impending  war  with 
France,  and  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the 
King,  instructions  had  been  addressed  to  Sir  Henry,  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
to  retire  from  the  hard- won  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  concentrate  his 
forces  at  New  York.  This  order  reached  him  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
month  of  May,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  assumed  the  chief  command  ; 
only  a  few  days  before,  there  came  on  shore  the  British  Commissioners  of 
Peace.  These  Commissioners  might  well  complain  with  some  warmth,  in  a 
secret  letter  to  Lord  Qeorge  Qermaine,  that  an  order  so  important,  so 
directly  bearing  on  the  success  of  their  mission,  should  have  been  studiously 
concealed  from  them  until  they  landed  in  America,  and  beheld  it  in  progress, 
of  execution.    Thus  to  a  private  friend  wrote  Lord  Carlisle  (one  of  tW 
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By  this  alliance  with  France  the  allied  colonies  became,  as 
it  were,  a  part  of  France,  bound  up  in  oneness  with  it — ^refusing 
all  overtures  or  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land without  the  approval  of  the  French  Court.  The  coasts, 
cities,  towns,  etc.,  of  the  American  allies  of  France  therefore 
became  liable  to  the  same  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  British 
army  and  navy  as  the  coasts,  cities,  and  towns  of  France.  Of 
this  the  British  Commissioners  informed  the  Congress,  after  the 
latter  had  declared  its  identity  with  France,  and  refused  any 
farther  intercourse  with  them.* 

CommiflsioneTB)  :  'We  arriyed  at  this  place,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  on 
Saturday  last,  and  found  everything  here  in  great  confusion — the  army  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  the  town,  and  about  three  thousand  of  the  miserable 
inhabitants  embarked  on  board  of  our  ships,  to  convey  them  from  a  place 
where  they  think  they  wouM  receive  no  mercy  from  those  icho  ivill  take  posses- 
lion  afler  us.*^ 

"  Thus  from  the  first,"  Bays  Lord  Mahon,  "  the  Commissioners  had  against 
them  the  news  of  a  retreat  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  news  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris ;  farther,  tliey  had  against  them,  as  the  Opposition  in  England  had 
long  foreseen  and  foretold,  the  fact  of  their  connection  with  Lord  North. 
Even  at  the  outset,  before  their  affairs  could  be  known  (June  14, 1778),  one 
of  the  leaders  in  America,  General  Joseph  Reed,  answered  a  private  note 
from  one  of  them  as  follows :  '  I  shall  only  say  that  after  the  unparalleled 
injuries  and  insults  this  country  has  received  from  the  men  who  now  direct 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  a  negotiation  under  their  auspices  has  much  to 
straggle  with.'"  "How  diflferent,"  remarks  Lord  Mahon,  "might  have  been 
his  feelings,  had  they  brought  their  Commission  from  Lord  Chatham." 
(History  of  England,  VoL  VI.,  Chap.  Iviii.,  pp.  372—374.) 

Lord  Mahon  adds  :  "  Not  any,  even  the  smallest  opening,  was  afforded  to 
these  messengers  of  peace.  They  desired  to  despatch  to  the  seat  of  Con- 
gress their  Secretary,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  well-known  Professor  of 
Edinburgh,  and  they  applied  to^  Washington  for  a  passport,  but  Washing- 
ton refused  it  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  should  be  known.  The  Con- 
gress, on  their  part,  had  put  forth  a  resolution  declining  even  to  hold  any 
conference  with  the  Commissioners  unless,  as  a  preliminary,  they  should 
either  withdraw  the  fleets  and  armies,  or  else,  in  express  terms,  acknow- 
ledge the  indejMjndence  of  the  United  States.  In  vain  did  the  Commis- 
uoners  address  the  President  of  the  Congress,  and  entreat  some  considera- 
tion of  their  terms.  (For  the  terms,  see  page  11.)  To  none  of  these  terms, 
80  tempting  heretofore,  would  the  Congress  hearken  ;  and  after  their  first 
Idter,  they  decided  in  a  summary  manner  that  no  further  reply  should  be 
retumed."-— /6.,  pp.  374,  376. 

*  •*  Finding  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  their  negotiations,  the  Com- 
adsdoneiB  prepared  to  re-embark  for  England.    First,  however,  they  issued 
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The  war  for  a  short  time  after  this  period  became  more  acri« 
monious  and  destructive  on  both  sides  than  before^  as  between 
the  French  and  English.  But  this  policy  of  devastation  and 
retaliation  was  disapproved  of  by  the  British  Government — was 
confined  mostly  to  some  certain  coast  towns  in  New  England, 
while  in  the  South  the  conduct  of  Col.  Campbell,  on  the  subju- 
gation of  Georgia,  was  marked  by  lenity  and  generosity. 

a  manifestOy  or  proclamation,  to  the  American  people,  appealing  to  them 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  and 'offering  to  the  colonies  at  laige,  or 
singly,  a  general  or  separate  peace.  This  proclamation  was  in  most  parts 
both  ably  and  temperately  argued.  But  there  was  one  passage  liable 
to  just  exceptions.  The  Commissioners  observed,  that  hitherto  the  hopes  of 
a  reunion  had  checked  the  extremes  of  war.  Henceforth  the  contest  would 
be  changed.  If  the  British  colonies  were  to  become  an  accession  to  France, 
the  law  of  self-preservation  must  direct  Qreat  Britain  to  render  the  acces- 
sion of  as  little  avail  as  possible  to  her  enemy.  Mr.  Fox  and  others  in  the 
House  of  Commons  inveighed  with  great  plausibility  against  this  pafisage, 
as  threatening  a  war  of  savage  desolation.  Others  again,  as  friends  of 
Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland),  asserted  that  no 
such  meaning  was  implied.  The  error,  whatever  it  might  be,  lay  with  the 
Commissioners,  and  in  no  degree  with  the  Government  at  home  ;  for  Lord 
North  denied,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  his  Ministers  had  intended  to 
give  the  least  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  any  new  kind  of  war  in 
North  America."  (Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dec  4, 1778.) 
Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc,  Vol  YI.|  Chap.  IviiLi  ppw  376|377« 
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Complete  Failxtbb  of  the  French  Fleet  Am)  Ar3it,  undeb  Coxnsrr 

lyEsTAiNG,  TO  Assist  the  Congress. 

The  leaders  of  Congress  were  disappointed  in  the  high  ex- 
pectations which  they  had  entertained  from  their  unnatural 
alliance  with  France.  Count  D'Estaing  left  France  with  a  much 
more  powerful  fleet  than  Lord  Howe  commanded  in  America, 
^  besides  bringing  an  army  of  several  thousand  soldiers.  He  had 
expected  to  surprise  and  capture  the  British  ships  in  the  River 
Delaware;  but  Lord  Howe  had  sailed  for  New  York  several 
days  before  his  arrival.  Count  D*Estaing  pursued,  and  lay 
eleven  days  at  anchor  off  Sandy  Hook,  not  being  able  to  get 
his  large  ships  over  the  bar  into  New  York  harbour.  He  at 
length  directed  his  course,  by  Washington's  advice,  to  Long 
Island,  and  sailed  up  the  Newport  river,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  Lord  Howe.  "An  attack  against  the  British 
in  that  quarter  had  been  projected  between  the  new  allies.  The 
French  promised  to  land  from  their  ships  four  thousand  troops, 
and  the  Americans  actually  sent  a  detachment  of  ten  thousand 
under  General  Sullivan.  The  British  troops,  only  five  thousand 
strong,  retired  within  their  lines  at  Newport. 

"  At  these  tidings.  Lord  Howe,  whose  intended  successor. 
Admiral  Byron,  had  not  yet  arrived,  issued  forth  from  the 
Hudson  and  sailed  in  pursuit  of  D'Estaing.  The  two  fleets 
were  on  the  point  of  engaging  when  separated  by  a  violent 
storm ;  there  were  conflicts  between  individual  ships  only, 
in  which  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  was  worthily  main- 
tained.   D'Estaing  now  declared  his  fleet  so  far  damaged  by 
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ihe  storm  as  to  compel  him  to  put  into  Boston  harbour  and 
refit.  In  this  resolution  he  persisted,  though  Sullivan,  Greene, 
and  other  American  officers  altogether  denied  the  necessity, 
and  even  transmitted  to  him  a  written  protest  against  it,  couched 
in  the  most  acrimonious  terms."* 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  course  which  D'Estaing  pursued  on 
this  occasion  not  only  forced  the  Americans  to  relinquish  their 
enterprise  upon  Long  Island,  but  roused  up  among  them  a 
bitter  feeling  against  the  French.    To  such  an  extent  was  this 

*  "They  urged  D'Esttdng  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  the  hArhonr  ;  but 
his  principal  oflicers  were  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  protested  against  it 
'  He  had  been  instructed  to  go  into  Boston  if  his  fleet  met  with  any  mis- 
fortune.   His  officers  insisted  on  his  ceasing  to  prosecute  the  expedition 
against  Rhode  Island,  that  he  might  conform  to  the  orders  of  their  com- 
mon superiors.    A  protest  was  dra¥ni  up  and  sent  to  him,  which  was  signed 
'by  John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Qreene,  John  Hancock,  I.  Qlover,  Ezekiel 
Cornel,  William  Whipple,  John  Tyler,  Solomon  Lovell,  John  FitconneL 
They  protested  against  the  Count's  taking  the  fleet  to  Boston,  as  derogatory 
to  the  honour  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his  Christian  Majesty 
and  the  interests  of  his  nation,  destructive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  formed  between 
the  two  nations.    Had  D'Estaing  prosecuted  his  original  plan  within  the 
harbour,  either  before  or  immediately  after  the  pursuit  of  Lord  Howe, 
the  reduction  of  the  British  post  on  Rhode  Island  (which  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  since  1776)  would  have  been  probable ;  but  his 
Aieparture  in  the  first  instance  to  engage  the  English  fleet,  and  in  the  second 
^m  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  frustrated  the  whole."    (Dr.  Ramsay's  History 
4>f  the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  Chap,  xvi.,  p.  272.) 

"  Whatever  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Count  D'Estaing  to  adopt  that 
measure  (of  sailing  with  his  fleet  direct  for  Boston),  the  Americans  were 
greatly  dissatisfied.  They  complained  that  they  had  incurred  great  expense 
and  danger,  imder  the  prospect  of  the  most  efiective  co-operation ;  that^ 
depending  thereon,  they  had  risked  their  lives  on  an  island,  where,  without 
naval  protection,  they  were  exposed  to  particular  dangers ;  that  in  this 
situation  they  were  first  deserted,  and  afterwards  totally  abandoned,  at 
a  time  when,  by  persevering  in  the  original  plan,  they  had  well-grounded 
hopes  of  speedy  success.  Under  these  apprehensions  the  discontented 
militia  went  home  in  such  crowds  that  the  regular  army,  which  remained, 
was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  a  retreat  In  these  embarrassing 
circumstances.  Qeneral  Sullivan  extricated  himself  with  judgment  and 
ability.  He  began  to  send  off  his  heavy  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  26ihy 
and  retreated  from  the  lines  on  the  night  of  the  28th.''  (Lord  Mahon's 
History  of  England,  etc,  VoL  VI.,  Chap.  Iviii.,  p.  173.) 
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animosity  carried  that  riots  ensued  in  the  streets  of  Boston* 
between  the  American  seamen  and  their  new  allies.f 

Even  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  attacking  the  British  on 
Long  Island,  differences  arose  between  Count  D'Elstaing  and  his 
new  American  friends  on  questions  of  etiquette.  Mr.  Tucker 
says :  **  D'Estaing's  fastidiousness  on  points  of  etiquette,  ieind 
his  refusal  to  aid  in  what  would  have  given  so  serious  a  blow 
to  the  British  power  in  America,  is  calculated  to  raise  a  doubt 
whether  he  was  really  anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  an  imme- 
diate conclusion."}  Early  in  November,  Count  D'Estaing,  with 
the  French  squadron,  quitted  the  port  of  Boston  and  sailed  for 

♦  "The  inveteracy  to  the  French,  traditionally  inherent  in  the  lower 
claflses  of  the  New  England  people,  conld  not  be  restrained  from  breaking 
out  in  Boston,  in  a  manner  that  might  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
menUms  consequences  to  the  interests  of  both  France  and  America,  had  not 
the  prudence  of  the  magistracy  interposed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sagacity 
of  Count  D'Estaing  co-operated  on  the  other.  A  desperate  fray  happened  in 
that  city  between  the  popuhice  and  the  French  sailors,  in  which  these  were 
Toughly  handled,  and  had  much  the  worse.  A  number  of  them  were  hurt 
and  wounded,  and  some,  it  was  reported,  were  killed.'' 

*^  Precisely  at  the  some  time,  a  disturbance  of  a  like  nature  happened  at 
Oharleston,  in  South  Carolina,  between  the  French  and  American  seamen, 
but  it  WM  carried  to  much  greater  extremities  ;  they  engaged  on  both  sides 
with  small  arms,  and  even  with  cannon.  A  number  of  people  were  killed 
and  wounded."  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  American  War,  VoL  III., 
Chap,  xxxviii.,  pp.  172, 173.  ' 

t  Lord  Mahon*8  History  of  England,  etc.,  YoL  YI.,  Chap.  IviiL,  p{>. 
380,  381. 

**  During  this  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  out  several  expeditions  in 
various  quarters.  Near  Tappan,  a  body  of  American  horsemen  under  Colonel 
Baylor  were  surprised  and  routed,  or  put  to  the  sword.  In  Egg-Harbour, 
great  part  of  Count  Pulaski's  foreign  legion  was  cut  to  pieces.  At  But- 
nrd's  Bay,  and  on  the  island  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  many  American 
ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  storehouses  burned,  and  contributions  of 
sheep  and  oxen  levied.  In  these  expeditions  the  principal  commander  was 
General  Charles  Qrey,  an  officer  of  great  zeal  and  ardour,  whom  the  Ameri- 
eaoB  sometimes  sumamed  the  *  No-flint  General,'  from  his  common  practice  of 
(ndeiing  the  men  to  take  the  flints  out  of  their  muskets,  and  trust  to  their 
bayonets  alone.  After  some  twenty  years  of  further  service,  the  veteran  was 
raised,  by  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign,  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Grey  of  Howick, 
and  afterwards  Earl  Grey.  His  son  became  Prime  Minister  (father  of  the 
present  Earl  Grey),  and  the  greatest  orator  who,  since  the  death  of  Chatham, 
had  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords." — lb.,  pp.  382,  383.  < 

t  Tocker'B  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  iiL,  p.  231. 
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tlie  West  Indies,  there  to  pursue  exclnsiTely  Freocli  olijecta. 
"  Deep  was  the  disappointment  and  loud  the  animadTersion  of 
the  Americans  in  the  Northern  provinces.  They  had  formed 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  from  the  French  alliance.  They  had 
found  that  alliance  as  yet  little  better  than  a  name."* 

The  results  of  Count  D'Estaing's  expedition,  and  of  the  French 
alliance  thus  far,  are  well  summed  up  hy  Dr.  Ramsay  in  the 
following  words :  "  With  the  abortive  expedition  to  Kbode 
Island  there  was  an  end  to  the  plans  which  were  in  this  first 
campaign  projected  by  the  allies  of  Congress  for  co-operation. 
The  Americans  had  been  intoxicated  with  hopes  of  Uie  most 
-decisive  advant^es;  but  in  every  instance  they  were  disap- 
pointed. Lord  Howe,  with  an  inferiority  of  force,  not  only  pre- 
served his  own  fleet,  but  counteracted  and  defeated  all  the  views 
and  attempts  of  Count  D'Estaing.  The  French  fleet  gained 
no  direct  advantages  for  the  Americans;  yet  their  axrival 
was  of  great  service  to  their  cause.  Besides  deran^ng  the 
plans  of  the  Biitish,  it  carried  conviction  to  their  minds  that 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  seriously  disposed  to  supp<n^ 
them.  The  good-will  of  their  new  allies  was  manifested  to  the 
: Americans;  and  though  it  bad  failed  in  producing  the  efiects 
expected  from  it,  the  failure  was  charged  to  winds,  weather, 
and  unavoidable  incidents.  Some  censured  Count  D'Estaing; 
but  while  they  attempted  to  console  themselves  by  throwing 
blame  on  him,  they  felt  and  acknowledged  their  obligation  to 
the  French  nation,  and  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 
war,  from  the  hope  that  better  fortune  would  attend  ih&r 
future  co-operation."-|-  Count  D'Estaing  proceeded  with  bis 
fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  did  nothing  worthy  of  the 
large  fleet,  reinforced  by  that  of  Count  de  Qrasse  with  several 
thousand  troops,  against  the  English  fleet  under  the  command 

•  Loid  Mahon'B  History  of  England,  Vol.  VI.,  Chap.  Iriii.,  p.  884 
Mr.  Tucker  remarks  on  this  subject:  "On  the  3nl  of  November 
D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  thus  ended  the  costly  and  fmitlosa 
expedition  which  bade  fair  to  be  decisive  of  tlie  contest;  and  which  fiuled  fint 
by  disasters  from  the  elements,  and  then  from  miaunderstan dings  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  common  cause  seem  to  Iiave  been  sacrificed  to  paltry 
personal  feelings  on  both  aides."  (Histoiy  of  the  Onited  States,  VoL  I., 
Cliap.  iiL,  p.  234.) 
t  Dr.  Ihuuaay'a  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IL,  Ch^  xvi,  p.  27&. 
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of  Admiral  Byron — ^much  inferior  in  both  men  and  metal ;  but 
the  French  admiral  declined  and  evaded  any  general  engage- 
ment, though  repeatedly  provoked  to  it.  "  The  British  fleet 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  compel  the  enemy  to  come  to  close 
fight;  they  avoided  it  with  the  utmost  circumspection  and 
dexterity."* 

It  became  indispensably  necessary  for  Admiral  Byron  to 

provide  a  powerful  convoy  to  the  merchant  shipping  now  on 

the  eve  of  their  depaj:ture  for  England,  and  whose  cargoes  were 

of    immense  value.      Under  all  the  circumstances.  Admiral 

JBynm  determined  to  convoy  the  homeward  trade  with  his 

^wb<de  fleet,  till  it  was  out  of  danger  of  being  followed  by  Count 

D'Estaing  or  of  falling  in  with  M.  de  la  Motte,  who  was  on  his 

^way  from  France  to  the  French  islands  with  a  strong  squadron. 

Xhiring  Admiral  Byron's  absence.  Count  D'Estaing  directed  an 

attack  to  be  made  on  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  the  garrison  of 

"which  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  soon  surrendered  to  the 

superior  strength  of  the  French,  assisted  by  a  great  multitude 

of  the  Caribbee  Indians,  and  who  seized  this  opportunity  of 

revenging  themselves  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 

English  during  the  last  French  war. 

In  the  meantime  Count  D'Estaincr  was  still  further  Fcinforccd 
l>y  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Motto. 
His  fleet  now  consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  and  twelve 
frigates,  and  his  land  force  amounted  to  ten  thousand  men. 
With  this  powerful  armament  he  sailed  for  the  island  of 
Grenada^  the  strength  of  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  regulars  and  three  or  four  hundred  armed  inhabitants. 
The  gJEurrison  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  prodigious 
superiority  of  f oree  against  them,  after  a  most  heroic  defence,  in 

♦  "  Early  in  Janoaiy,  1779,  reinfbrcementa  under  Admiral  Byron  tran!«- 
ferred  maritime  superiority  to  the  British ;  and  D*£staing  for  six  months 
sheltered  his  fleet  in  the  hay  of  Port  RoyaL  At  the  end  of  June,  Byron 
having  left  St  Lucia  to  convoy  a  company  of  British  merchant  ships  through 
the  panage,  I^Estaing  detached  a  force  against  St  Vincent,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  expressed  and  enslaved  Caribe,  was  easily  taken.  At  the  same 
time  the  Flench  admiral  made  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Grenada,  whose 
ganiaon  anrrendeied  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  discretion.''  (Bancroft,  VoL  X., 
Cha^  zlM.,  p.  295.) 
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Which  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  French  were  killed 
and  wounded.* 

The  complaints  of  the  Americans  of  the  failure  of  Count 
D'Estaing's  expedition  to  America,  of  his  abandoning  the 
expedition  against  Long  Island,  of  his  leaving  the  coasts  of  the 
Southern  colonies  unprotected  and  exposed,  and  proceeding  to 
the  West  Indies,  reached  the  French  Court,  which  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Count  D'Estaing  enjoining  him  to  return  with  all  speed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose  he  left  the 
West  Indies  on  the  1st  of  September.  Mr.  Tucker  remarks : 
"  General  Lincoln  (commander  of  the  colonial  forces  in  Caro- 
lina) having  informed  Count  D'Estaing  that  the  British  ships 
had  gone  into  port  to  repair  the  damages  sustained  in  the  late 
engagement  with  his  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  a  fair 
opportunity  was  presented  of  destroying  the  British  army  in 
Georgia,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  French  fleet,  the  Count 
immediately  left  the  West  Indies,  with  twenty-two  sail  of  the 
line  and  eleven  frigates.  He  had  on  board  six  thousand  land 
forces,  and  arrived  so  unexpectedly  on  the  coast  that  a  British 
fifty -gun  ship  and  three  frigates  fell  into  his  hands.  He  then, 
in  conjunction  with  General  Lincoln,  planned  an  attack  on  the 
town  of  Savannah."^ 

The  arrangements  for  the  attack  having  been  made,  the 
whole  French  fleet  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
river  on  the  1st  day  of  September.    He  was  occupied  ten  days 

♦  "  Two  days  after  the  taking  of  Grenada,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  the  fleet 
of  Byron  arrived  within  sight  of  the  French,  and,  though  reduced  in 
number,  sought  a  general  dose  action,  which  his  adversary  knew  how  to 
avoid."    (History  of  the  United  States,  YoL  X.,  Chap.  xiiL,  p.  295.) 

t  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  iiL,  p.  249. 

''  Count  D'Estaing's  intentions  and  his  hopes  were,  as  before,  directed  to 
objects  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  first  measure  of  the  plan  and  contem- 
pktion  was  to  expel  the  British  forces  out  of  Georgia,  and  to  place  that 
province  and  the  contiguous  province  of  South  Carolina,  and  in  short  all 
tlie  Southern  colonies,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  security  from  any  future 
invasions  by  the  British  troops.  After  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
he  next  proposed  no  less  than  a  total  delivei*ance  of  America  from  the  terror 
of  the  British  arms.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  British 
fleet  at  New  York.  The  latter  part  of  the  plan  he  doubted  not  to  accomplish 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  American  army  under  Washington.**  (Dr. 
Andrews'  History  of  the  Late  War,  YoL  III.,  Chap,  xlv.,  pp.  308,  309.) 
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in  landing  his  troops  and  artillery ;  on  the  loth  of  September 

a  junction  was  formed  between  the  French  and  General  Lincoln,* 

and  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  success.-}* 
They  determined  to  take  the  town  by  siege  rather  than  by 

storm  in  the  first  instance.^ 

On  the  16th  of  September  they  demanded,  in  a  very  confi- 
dent and  haughty  tone,  the  surrender  of  the  town  to  the  arms 
of  the  King  of  France;  but  General  Prevost  declined  sinr- 
Tendering  on  a  general  summons,  and  requested  a  specific 
statement  of  the  terms  of  it.  The  Count  replied  that  it  was 
for  the  besieged  to  propose  the  terms.  General  Prevost  re- 
quested and  obtained  twenty-four  hours'  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities to  prepare  his  answer.    Before  the  twenty-four  hours 

^''A  jimction  being  formed  by  the  French  and  American  forces,  they 
sinoimted  together  to  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  men.  Count  IKEstaing 
bad  five  thooaand  regulars,  and  near  one  thousand  stout  mulattos  and 
&ce  negroes,  well  armed.  The  body  of  Americans  that  joined  him  undeif 
the  command  of  General  Lincoln  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  at  first, 
bat  weie  soon  augmented  to  twice  that  number. 

^To  oppose  this  formidable  strength,  General  Pfevost  (the  commander  ef 
SaTinoah)  had  no  more,  altogether,  than  three  thousand  men  ;  but  they  were 
nich  18  continual  experience  had  shown  he  could  place  the  utmost  dependence 
on.  Numbers  were  refugees  (loyalists),  wihom  resentment  for  the  usage  thef 
^  nceived  exasperated  to  a  degree  that  rendered  them  desperate. " — lb.,  p. 
311 

t "  As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  Count  IXEstaing  on  the  coast  was  known^ 
Oenenl  Lincoln,  with  the  army  under  his  command,  marched  for  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah  ;  and  orders  were  given  for  the  militia  of  Geoi^ia  and  South 
Ouolina  to  rendezvous  near  the  same  place.  The  British  were  equaUy 
<hiigent  in  preparing  for  their  defence.  The  American  militia,  flushed  with 
tbe  hope  of  speedily  expelling  the  British  from  their  southern  possessions, 
tamed  out  with  an  •  alacrity  which  far  surpassed  their  exertions  in  the 
pTe\'i(m8  campaign."  (Dr.  Bamsay's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States,  VoL  IL, 
Cbap.  xviL,  p.  302.) 

t  "*  Tlie  French  and  the  Americans  encamped  separately.  Count  DTstaing 
tboQght  it  most  prudent  to  keep  them  apart  He  knew  by  experience  how 
apt  they  were  to  disagree  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  by  acting  asunder  from  each 
o^er,  a  reciprocal  emulation  would  be  excited.  It  was  agreed,  acconlingly, 
tbat  each  of  them  should  carry  on  their  respective  approaches  without 
hiteiference  from  the  other  side.  This  method  was  particidarly  agreeable 
to  the  Fr»ich,  who,  looking  upon  themselves  as  incomparably  superior  to  the 
Americans,  did  not  choose  to  divide  any  honour  with  these,  to  which  they 
UDagiaed  that  they  alone  were  entitled."  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the 
IaIc  War,  VdL  IIL,  Chap,  xlv.,  pp.  31 2,  3ia) 
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had  elapsed,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maitland,  with  several  hundred 
men  who  had  been  stationed  at  Beaufort,  made  their  way 
through  inland  channels  and  swamps,  and  joined  the  royal 
standard  at  Savannah  ;  and  General  Prevost  gave  his  answer  of 
no  surrender.  The  French  and  Americans,  who  formed  a  junc- 
tion the  evening  after,  resolved  to  besiege  the  town,  and 
Consumed  several  days  in  preparing  for  it,  while  the  works 
of  the  garrison  were  hourly  strengthened  by  great  labour  and 
skill. .  From  the  24th  of  September  to  the  4th  of  October  a 
heavy  cannonade  on  both  sides  was  kept  up ;  but  the  allied 
army,  finding  that  they  could  make  little  or  no  impression 
on  the  works  of  the  besieged,  resolved  on  a  bombardment,  with 
a'strons^er  cannonading  than  ever.  On  the  4th  of  October  the 
besiegers  opened  on  the  town  three  batteries,  with  nine  mortars, 
thirty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  land  side,  and  fifteen 
from  the  water.  The  firing  from  these  batteries  lasted,  with 
little  intermission,  during  five  days ;  but  the  damage  they  did 
was  confined  mostly  to  the  town,  where  some  houses  were 
destroyed  and  some  women  and  children  killed.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  cannonaile,  General  Prevost  requested 
permission  to  remove  the  women  and  children  out  of  the  town 
to  a  place  of  safety ;  but  this  request  was  refused  in  offensive 
terms  on  the  part  of  Count  D'Estaing,  by  the  advice  of  General 
Lincoln,  on  the  pretext  that  a  desire  of  secreting  the  plimder 
lately  taken  from  the  South  Carolinas  was  covered  under 
the  veil  of  humanity,  but  the  real  reason  was  that  the  sur- 
render of  the  town  would  be  expedited  by  keeping  the  women 
and  children  in  it.* 

*  Count  D*E8taing  was  afterwards  so  ashamed  of  this  inhnman  refusal,  that 
after  the  repulse  of  his  assault  upon  the  gamson  he  apologized  for  it,  and 
offered  the  pennission  requested,  but  which  was  no  longer  needed,  and 
therefore  refused* 

General  Stedman,  referring  to  this  circumstance,  says  :  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  October,  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  having  opened  with 
a  discharge  from  fifty-three  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  and  fourteen  mortars, 
a  request  was  made  by  Qeneral  Prevost  that  the  women  and  children  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  town  and  embark  on  board  vessels  in  the  river,  which 
should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  Count  D'Estaing,  and  wait  the  issue  of 
the  siege.  But  this  proposal,  dictated  by  humanilf^,  was  rejected  with  insult. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  garrison,  although 
an  incessant  cannonade  from  so  many  pieces  of  artillery  was  continued  from  the 
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Count  D'Estaing,  finding  that  his  five  days'  cannonading  made 
no  impression  on  the  defensive  works  of  the  city,  and  his 
officers  remonstrating  against  his  continuing  to  risk  so  valuable 
a  fleet  on  a  dangerous  coast,  in  the  hurricane  season,  and  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  shore  that  it  might  be  surprised  by 
a  British  fleet,  now  completely  repaired  in  the  West  Indies  and 
fully  manned,  he  decided  to  assault  the  town.  The  attack 
was  conunenced  in  three  columns  on  the  9th,  an  hour  before 
sunrise. 

"  Though  the  besieged  were  prepared  for  the  assault,  and  their, 
fire  was  very  destructive,  the  assailants  pressed  on  and  planted 
(for  a  few  minutes)  the  standard  of  both  nations  on  the  walls  ; 
but  the  contest  being  still  obstinately  continued,  the  assailants 
were  brought  to  a  pause  by  the  fall  of  Count  Pulaski  (com- 
manding an  American  corps),  who  received  a  mortal  wound; 
and  Major  Glaziers,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  rushing,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  grenadiers  and  marines,  drove  back  the 
allied  troops,  who  were  ordered  to  retreat.  Tlie  French  lost 
seven  hundred  men ;  the  Americans,  two  himdred  and  thirty- 
foinr.  The  British  garrison  lost  only  fifty-five  in  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  16th  of  October  the  siege  was  raised  by  the 
(Tount,  who  thus  for  the  third  time  failed  in  his  co-operation 
with  the  Americans,  after  the  fairest  prospects  of  success."* 

4th  to  the  9th  of  October,  less  injury  was  done  to  the  houses  in  the  town 
than  might  have  been  expected ;  few  livies  were  lost,  and  the  defences  were 
in  no  respect  materially  damaged.*  (Stedman's  History  of  the  American 
War,  VoL  IL,  Chap,  xxx.,  p.  127.) 

♦  Tucker's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  I.,  Chap,  iii.,  p.  250. 

This  disastrous  attack  upon  Savannah  was  followed  by  mutual  recrimina- 
tions between  the  French  and  American  officers  and  sohliers. 

**  No  good  agreement,  it  has  been  said,  subsisted  between  the  French  and 
Americans  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  their  mutual  dislike 
was  now  increased  by  disappointment  After  the  assault,  the  French  could 
no  longer  conceal  their  contempt  for  their  new  allies ;  they  styled  them 
'insoigents'  in  common  conversation  and  even  in  written  memorials." 
(Qeneral  Stedmaxi's  History  of  the  American  War,  VoL  II.,  Chap,  xxx, 
p.  132.) 

**  While  the  British  troops  were  enjoying  the  satisfaction  resulting  from 
the  eoecess  that  was  due  to  their  conduct  and  valour,  the  enemy  was  in 
a  condition  of  diseontent  and  sullenness  which  had  like  to  have  terminated 
fatally,  ^e  Americans  could  not  conceal  their  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
proceedings  of  Count  IXEstaing,  nor  he  the  contemptuous  light  in  which  he 
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Mr.  Banerof t  states  the  final  struggle  of  this  eventful  contest, 
and  the  results  and  effects  of  it  on  the  Southern  colonies,  in.  the 
following  words: — "After  an  obstinate  struggle  of  fifty-five 
minutes  to  carry  the  redoubt,  the  assailants  retreated  before  a 
charge  of  grenadiers  and  marines,  led  gallantly  by  Maitland. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  British  was  trifling ;  the  loss  of  the 
Americims  was  about  two  hundred ;  of  the  French,  thrice  as 
many.  The  French  withdrew  their  ships,  and  sailed  for  France ; 
the  patriots  of  Georgia  who  had  joined  them  fled  to  the  back- 
woods or  across  the  river. 

"  Lincoln  repaired  to  Charleston,  and  was  followed  by  what 
remained  of  his  army ;  the  militia  of  South  Carolina  returned 
to  their  homes ;  its  continental  regiments  were  melting  away ; 
and  its  paper  money  became  so  nearly  worthless,  that  a  bounty 
of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  twenty-one  months'  service 
had  no  attraction.  The  dwellers  near  the  sea  between  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  were  shaken  in  their  allegiance,  not  knowing 

held  them.  Keciprocal  taunts  and  reproaches  came  to  such  a  height  between 
both  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  either  party,  that  it  was  once  thought  they 
would  have  proceeded  to  actual  violence. 

''A  motive  which  strongly  influenced  the  Americans  was  the  jealousy 
they  had  conceived  against  the  French  commander,  on  account  of  his  having 
summoned  Greneral  Prevost  to  iurrender  to  the  arms  o/i^rance,  without  including 
those  of  the  United  States  of  America.  They  inferred  from  thence,  that  cither 
he  considered  them  as  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  conjointly 
with  the  King  of  France,  or  that  he  meant  to  retain  the  province  of  Geoi^pa 
for  that  Crown  in  case  of  reduction.  Whichever  of  the  two  was  the  meani|i|^ 
of  the  French  conmiander,  it  exposed  him  equally  to  the  indignation  of  tiie 
Americans. 

''To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  mhuman  refusal  of  the  request  ol 
General  Prevost  for  a  permission  to  the  women  and  children  to  deport  from 
the  town  of  Savannah  during  the  siege,  was  now  by  the  French  attributed 
to  the  Americans,  whom  they  accused  of  brutality,  and  whose  general,  a 
French  officer  of  rank,  was  loaded  with  the  coarsest  and  most  injurious 
appellations,  in  common  with  his  other  countrymen. 

"  From  the  day  of  their  repulse,  both  the  French  and  Americans  abandoned 
all  further  prosecution  of  the  siege, 

''  In  this  manner  was  the  province  of  Georgia  cleared  a  third  time  of  the 
enemy,  after  the  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  entertained  by  all 
America  that  the  reduction  of  this  province  would  have  been  a  preparatory 
step  to  the  expidsion  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies  from  every  part  of  the 
continent''  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  War,  etc,  VoL  III.,  Chap,  xlv., 
pp.  316—318.) 
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where  to  find  protection.    Throughout  the  State  the  people 
were  disheartened,  and  foreboded  desolation."* 

I  have  given  a  more  minute  account  of  Count  D'Estaing  and 
his  abortive  expeditions  to  America,  and  of  his  final  attack 
upon  Savanah  and  its  results ;  how  completely  disappointed  were 
the  American  revolutionists  thus  far  in  their  unnatural  alliance 
with  France  against  England;  how  little  mutual  respect  or 
good-will,  and  what  quarrels  occurred,  whenever  they  came  or 
attempted  to  act  together,  whether  at  Boston,  or  Long  Island, 
or  Charleston,  or  Savannah ;  and  how  much  feebler  the  army 
and  more  gloomy  the  prospects  of  the  Congress  paity  were  at 
the  end  of  1779  than  they  were  two  years  before,  when. the 
alliance  with  France  was  formed.  Br.  Bamsay  well  sums  up 
these  events  as  follows : 

"  The  campaign  of  1779  is  remarkable  for  the  feeble  exer- 
tions of  the  Americans.  Accidental  causes,  which  had  pre- 
viously excited  their  activity,  had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to 
have  influence.  An  enthusiasm  for  liberty  made  them  compara  • 
tively  disregard  property  and  brave  all  dangers  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war.  The  successes  of  their  arms  near  the  beginning  of 
1777,  and  the  hope  of  capturing  Burgoyne  s  army  in  the  close 
of  it,  together  with  the  brisk  circulation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
paper-money,  in  good  credit,  made  that  year  both  active  and 
decisive.  The  flattering  prospects  inspired  by  the  alliance  with 
France  in  1778  banished  all  fears  of  the  success  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  the  failure  of  every  scheme  of  co-operation  produced  a 
despondency  of  mind  unfavourable  to  great  exertions.  Instead 
of  driving  the  British  out  of  the  country,  as  the  Americans  vainly 
presumed,  the  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779  terminated  without 
any  direct  advantage  from  the  French  fleet  sent  to  their  aid. 
Expecting  too  much  from  their  allies,  and  then  failing  in  these 
expectations,  they  weie  less  prepared  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
their  own  resources  than  they  would  have  been  if  D'Estaing 
had  not  touched  on  their  coast.  Their  army  was  reduced  in  its 
numbers  and  badly  clothed. 

**  In  the  first  years  of  the  war,  the  mercantile  character  was 
lost  in  the  military  spirit  of  the  times ;  but  in  the  progress  of  it 
the  inhabitants,  cooling  in  their  enthusiasm,  gradually  returned 


#  Bancroft's  Htftozy  of  the  United  States,  Vol  X.^  Chap.  ziU.,  pp.  297, 29d. 
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to  their  former  habits  of  lucrative  business.  This  made  dis- 
tinctiops  between  the  army  and  citizens,  and  was  unfriendly  to 
military  exertions.  While  several  foreign  events  tended  to  the 
embarrassment  of  Great  Britain,*  and  indirectly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  independence^  a  variety  of  internal  causes  relaxed  the 
exertions  of  the  Americans,  and  for  a  time  made  it  doubtful 
whether  they  would  ultimately  be  independent  citizens  or 
conquered  smbjects.^f 

Even  a  year  later — ^"The  military  force,"  says  Mr.  Tucker, 
"embarked  in  the  beginning  of  1781,  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
independence,  is  thus  stated  in  (Chief  Justice)  Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington :  •  The  Southern  troops,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Qeorgia,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  Of  the  Northern 
troops,  twelve  hundred  had  been  detached  to  Virginia,  under 
La  Fayette  ;  with  these  they  amounted  only  to  three  thousand 
effective  men  in  April.  The  cavalry  and  artillery  was  less  than 
one  thousand.  With  some  small  additions,  the  whole  reached 
four  thousand  men  in  May.  They  were  iU  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing, and  were  seriously  threatened  with  a  want  of  provisions. 
The  quartermasters  department  was  without  means  of  trans- 
port," (Marshall,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  446).^ 

Such  was  the  character  and  such  the  fruits  of  the  alliance 
with  France  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  revolutionary  army  in  1780,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  largely  owing  to  the  incapacity  and 
ill  conduct  of  the  Congress  itself,  which  had  become  degenerate 
and  corrupt — equal  to  that  of  any  British  Parliament,  or  of  any 
Provincial  Legislature,  under  any  Royal  Govemor.§ 

*  '^  In  the  latter  port  of  this  year  (1779),  Spain  decided  on  joining  France 
in  the  war,  anxious  as  she  was  to  take  the  chance  of  recovering  Qibraltar, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Horidas."  (Tucker^s  Histoiy  of  the  United  States^  YoL  L, 
Chap.  iiL,  p.  251.) 

Thus  England  had  arrayed  against  her  two  of  the  most  powerftil  Qov- 
emments,  with  the  two  most  powerful  fleets  in  Europe,  besides  the  war  in 
America. 

t  Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  YoL  11.,  Chap.  xviL,  pp. 
305,  306.) 

t  Tucker's  History  of  the  United  States,  YoL  I.,  Chap.  iiL,  p.  882. 

§  **  There  were  never  more  than  forty  members  present—often  no  more 
than  twenty.  These  small  numbers,  however,  by  no  means  insured  harmony, 
nor  precluded  violent  and  unseemly  quarrels,  rumours  of  which  were  not 
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Abundant  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  proof  and  illustration 
of  this  statement  from  the  warmest  partizans  of  Congress ;  but 
the  testimony  of  Washington  himself  is  ample  and  indisputable. 
In  the  winter  of  1778-9  he  had  to  concert  his  measures  with 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  writes  from  thence  as  follows 
to  his  friend  Benjamin  Harrison  : 

"  If  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  times 
and  of  men  from  what  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  in  part  known, 
I  should  in  one  word  say  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and 
extravagance  seem  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  them;  that 
speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches  seem 
to  have  got  the  better  of  every  other  consideration  and  of  every 
order  of  men ;  that  party  disputes  and  personal  quarrels  are 
the  great  business  of  the  day ;  whilst  the  momentous  concerns 
of  an  empire,  a  great  and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances, 
depreciated  money,  and  want  of  credit,  which  in  its  consequence 
is  the  want  of  everything,  are  but  secondary  considerations,  and 
postponed  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  as  if  our 
affairs  wore  the  most  promising  aspect.  *  *  Our  money  is  now 
sinking  fifty  per  cent,  a  day  in  this  city,  and  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  total  stop  is  put  to 
the  currency  of  it ;  and  yet  an  assembly,  a  concert,  a  dinner,  a 
supper,  that  will  cost  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  will  not 
only  take  men  from  acting  in  this  business,  but  from  thinking 
of  it;  while  a  great  part  of  the  officers  of  our  army,  from 
absolute  necessity,  are  quitting  the  service.  *  ♦  I  have  no 
resentments,  nor  do  I  mean  to  point  at  particular  characters. 
This  I  can  declare  upon  my  honour,  for  I  have  every  attention 
paid  me  by  Congress  that  I  could  possibly  expect.  *  *   But 

alow  in  passing  the  Atlantic.  '  For  Qod's  sake,'  thus  writes  La  Fayette  from 
Fntnce, '  For  God's  sake  prevent  the  Congress  from  disputing  loudly  together. 
Nothing  so  much  hurts  the  interest  and  reputation  of  America.'  (Letter  of 
La  Fayette  to  Washington,  June  12th,  1779.)  Thus  the  object  of  conceal- 
ment, unless,  perhaps,  for  private  purposes,  was  most  imperfectly  attained, 
although,  in  name  at  least,  the  deliberations  of  Congress  at  this  time  wer-) 
secret  Historically,  even  the  Journal  which  they  kept  gives  little  light  as 
to  their  true  proceedings.  An  American  gentleman,  who  has  studied  tha^ 
document  with  care,  laments  that  it  is  painfully  meagre,  the  object  being 
apparently  to  record  as  little  as  possible."  (Life  of  President  Reed,  by  Mr. 
William  Reed,  Vol  IL,  p.  la) 
Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc.,  YoL  VL,  Chap.  Iviii,  pp.  420,  421. 
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isuch  is  the  picture  which  from  my  inmost  soiil  I  believe  to  be 
true ;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  feel  more  real  distress  oo 
account  of  the  present  appearances  of  things,  than  I  have  done 
at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the  dispute."* 

Such  is  General  Washington's  own  account  of  the  character 
and  occupation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the 
third  year  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
their  alliance  with  France — idleness,  dissipation,  extravagance, 
speculation,  peculation,  avarice,  party  and  personal  quarrels, 
dancing,  feasting;  while  the  credit  was  reduced  almost  to 
nothing,  and  the  army  neglected  and  suffering.')' 

*  Letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  December  30th,  1778.  WaBhin^jton's 
Writings,  Vol.  VL,  p.  151,  quoted  in  Lord  Mahon's  Histoiy,  VoL  VI.,  Chap. 
IviiL,  pp.  419,  420. 

t  Dr.  Bamsay,  referring  to  this  depreciation  of  the  currency,  says  :  "  The 
confiscation  and  sale  of  the  property  of  Tories,  for  the  most  part,  hronght  bnt 
very  little  into  the  public  treasury.  The  sales  were  generally  made  on  credit, 
and  by  the  progressive  depreciation,  what  was  dear  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase, was  very  cheap  at  the  time  of  payment  When  this  measure  was  first 
adopted,  little  or  no  injustice  resulted  from  it,  for  at  that  time  the  paper 
bills  were  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  gold  or  silver  of  the  same  nominal  sum. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war,  when  depreciation  took  place,  the  case  was 
materially  altered. 

"  The  aged,  who  had  retired  from  the  scenes  of  active  business  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  found  their  substance  melting  away  to  a  mere  pittance, 
insufficient  for  their  support  The  widow  who  lived  comfortably  on  the 
bequeste  of  a  deceased  husband,  experienced  a  frustration  of  all  his  well 
meant  tenderness.  The  laws  of  the  country  interposed  and  compelled  her 
to  receive  a  shilling,  where  a  pound  was  her  due.  The  hapless  orphan, 
instead  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  an  executor  a  competency  to  set  out 
in  business,  was  obliged  to  give  a  final  discharge  on  the  payment  of  sixpence 
in  the  pound."  (Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  Chap. 
xviiL,  pp.  315,  316.) 

"The  paper-money,**  says  Lord  Mahon,  "had  gradually  fallen  to  one- 
twentieth,  to  one-thirtieth,  nay,  in  some  cases  to  not  less  than  one-hundredth 
of  its  nominal  value !  But  perhaps  one  practical  instance  may  make  this 
case  clearer.  In  December  of  this  year  (1779),  and  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, an  English  officer  received  an  innkeeper's  bill,  which  in  his  Travels  he 
has  printed  at  full  length,  amounting  in  paper-money  to  £732  and  some 
shillings  ;  and  this  bill  he  paid  in  gold  with  four  guineas  and  a  half.^ 
(Aubury's  Travels,  Vol.  II.,  p.  492.)  (Lord  Mahon's  History,  etc,  VoL  VI., 
Chap.  Iviii.,  p.  416.) 

(General  Washington  thus  describes  this  state  of  things  in  regard  to  every 
man  in  the  public  service:    "  What  officers  can  bear  the  weight  of  prices  that 
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Such  was  the  progress  of  the  war ;  such  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
peditions of  the  French  alliance ;  such  the  state  of  the  revolution- 
ary army,  and  of  the  public  credit ;  and  such  the  degenerate 
character  and  proceedings  of  Congress  and  its  surroundings  in 
the  beginning  of  1780 — ^the  fifth  year  of  the  civil  war. 

every  necessary  article  is  now  got  to  ?  A  rat,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  is  not 
to  be  bonght  at  this  time  for  less  than  two  hundred  pounds,  nor  a  saddle 
under  thirty  or  forty  pounds  ;  boots  twenty,  and  shoes  and  other  articles  in 
like  proportion.  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  fur  officers  to  stand  this  with- 
out an  increase  of  pay  1  And  how  is  it  possible  to  advance  their  pay  when 
flour  is  selling  at  ilifferent  places  from  five  to  fifteen  poimds  per  hundred- 
weight, hay  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds,  and  beef  and  other  essentials  in  like 
.  proportion  P  The  depreciation  still  proceeding,  Washington  a  few  months 
afterwards  says  that  "  a  waggon  load  of  money  will  now  scarcely  purchase  a 
waggon  load  of  provisions.**  (Letters  to  Governor  Morris,  October  4th,  1778  ; 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Congress,  April  23rd,  1779.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

1780— A  Yeab  of  Weakness  and  Disasteb  to  tbe  Ambbigav  Cause, 

AND  OF  Success  to  the  British  Abms. 

The  year  1780  was  inauspicious  for  the  revolutionarj 
cause,  but  auspicious  for  the  English.  The  financial  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  paper-monejr 
engaged  the  anxious  deliberations  of  Congress,*  and  Washing- 
ton's army  was  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  the  northern 
division  of  the  English  army."f" 

'*'' "  The  commissaries,  greatly  in  debt,  had  neither  money  nor  credit^  and 
starvation  began  to  stare  the  soldiers  in  the  face.  To  support  his  amij, 
Washington  was  again  obliged  to  resort  to  the  harsh  expedient  of  levying 
contributions  on  the  surrounding  country.  Each  county  was  called  npon  for 
a  certain  quantity  of  flour  and  meat ;  but  as  the  civil  authorities  took  the 
matter  of  supply  in  hand,  for  which  certificates  were  given  by  the  com- 
nussaries  on  the  appraisement  of  two  magistrates,  the  use  of  force  did  not 
become  necessary."  (Hildreth's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States,  VoL  III., 
Chap,  xi.,  p.  301.) 

t  '*  Washington's  entire  force  scarcely  exceeded  ten  thonsand  men,  a 
number  not  equal  to  the  (British)  garrison  of  New  York  ;  and  even  of  these 
a  considerable  number  were  militia  drafts,  whose  terms  of  service  were 
fast  expiring.*' — lb.,  p.  303. 

But  though  N^w  York  was  in  possession  of  the  British,  and  strongly 
garrisoned,  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  attacks  upon  the  sev^al 
English  garrison  posts  in  the  State  from  invasions  of  marai^.ding  parties  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  from  facilities  of  approach  on  account  of  the  freezing 
over  of  all  the  rivers  from  the  extreme  severity  of  this  winter.  It  is  singular 
that  while  Benjamin  Franklin  was  leader  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  now 
United  States  Minister  to  France,  his  son  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Loyalists.  '*  It  was  now,"  says  Mr.  Hildreth,  **  that  the  '  Board  of  Associated 
Loyalists*  was  formed,  of  which  Franklin,  late  Royal  Qoyemor  of  New 
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But  La  Fayette,  now  returned  from  a  recent  visit  to  France, 
during  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  French  Court  a  loan  of 
money  and  reinforcements  of  naval  and  land  forces,  Washing- 
ton contemplated  the  recovery  of  New  York,  which  had  long 
been  a  favourite  object  with  him.  The  French  squadron  of  i 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates  and  transports,  under  the 
command  of  Chevalier  de  Temay,  arrived  at  Newport  harbour. 
Long  Island,  on  the  10th  July,  having  on  board  six  thousand 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rochambeau,  who,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  previous  disputes,  was 
directed  to  put  himself  under  Washington's  orders;  and  on 
all  points  of  precedence  and  etiquette — ^this  was  the  first 
division  of  the  promised  reinforcements  from  France — the 
French  officers  were  to  give  place  to  the  Americans.  Washing 
ton  and  Count  de  Rochambeau  agreed  upon  an  attack  on  New 
York.  The  British  had  in  Now  York  only  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  a  few  frigates ;  but  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French  squadron.  Admiral  Graves  reached  New  York  with  six 
ships  of  the  line.  Having  now  the  naval  superiority,  the 
British,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  proposed  to  attack 
the  French  at  Newport,  and  for  which  purpose  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  embarked  with  six  thousand  men ;  but  as  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  could  not  agree  on  a  plan  of 
operations,  the  British  troops  were  disembarked.  The  fleet  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  French  ships,  and  the  revolutionary  army 
was  obliged  to  remain  at  Newport  for  their  protection.  "  News 
presently  arrived  that  the  French  second  division  was  detained 
at  Brest,  blockaded  there  by  another  British  squadron.  Instead 
of  being  an  assistance,  the  French  auxiliaries  threatened  to  be  a 
burden;  three  thousand  troops  and  five  hundred  militia  were  kept 
under  arms  at  Newport  to  assist  in  guarding  the  French  ships. 
Thus  a  third  time — ^as  it  seemed,  almost  a  sort  of  fatality — the. 
attempt  at  French  co-operation  proved  a  failure."* 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  leaving  the  Count  D'Estaing  after  his 
defeat  at  Savannah,  had  left  the  coast  of  Georgia  with  his  fleet 

Jersey,  released  by  exchange  from  his  tedious  confinement  in  Connecticut, 
was  made  president    Washington,  however,  was  in  no  condition  to  under- 
take an  attack,  and  the  winter  passed  of!  with  £ew  skirmishes."    (Hildrcth's 
History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  IIL,  Chap.  ».,  p.  303.) 
*/&,pp.311,312. 
VOL.  n. — 3 
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for  France,  determined  to  extend  his  military  operations  south, 
with  a  view  of  completing  the  submission  of  the  Southern 
States.  Leaving  the  garrison  of  New  York  under  the  command 
of  General  Knyphausen,  he  proceeded  in  person  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  South  Carolina,  and  besieged  Charleston,  the  capital. 
Information  had  been  obtained  at  Charleston  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  intention  two  months  before  the  arrival  of  his  fleet 
and  troops,  and  the  city  was  fortified  on  all  sides,  and  on  its 
redoubts,  lines,  and  batteries  were  mounted  eighty  pieces  of 
cannon  and  mortars.  The  commander,  Ceneral  Lincoln,  had  a 
force  of  7,000  men  of  all  denominations  under  arms,  and  was  ex* 
pecting  large  reinforcements.  The  army  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
was  increased  by  a  reinforcement  of  3,000  men — ^making  in 
the  whole  about  9,000  men  under  his  command. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
by  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Legis- 
lature, issued  a  proclamation  requiring  such  of  the  militia  as 
were  regularly  drafted,  and  all  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of 
property  in  the  town,  to  repair  to  the  American  standard  and 
join  tJie  garrison  immediately,  under  pai/n  of  eonf^caiion. 

The  siege  commenced  the  3rd  of  April,  and  was  protracted 
to  the  11th  of  May.  The  terms  of  capitulation  proposed  by 
each  party  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  siege  were  mutually  declined. 
Cannonading  continued  on  each  side  until  the  British  opened 
batteries  on  the  third  parallel,  played  upon  the  American  garri- 
son with  cannon  and  mortars  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
hundred  yards,  advanced  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the 
American  works,  and  were  ready  for  making  a  general  assault 
by  land  and  water  when,  on  the  11th  of  May,  "  a  great  number 
of  citizens  addressed  General  Lincoln  in  a  petition,  expressing 
their  acquiescence  in  the  terms  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
offered,  and  requested  his  acceptance  of  them.  On  the  recep- 
tion of  this  petition,  General  Lincoln  wrote  to  Sir  Henry,  and 
offered  to  accept  the  terms  before  proposed.  The  royal 
commanders,  wishing  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  storming  the 
city,  and  \mwilling  to  press  to  unconditional  submission  an 
enemy  whose  friendship  they  wished  to  conciliate,  returned  a 
favourable  answer.  A  capitulation  was  signed  on  the  12th  of 
May,  and  Major  General  Leslie  took  possession  of  the  town  the 
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next  day.  TTpwaxda  of  400  pieces  of  artillery  were  surrendered  • 
By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  garrison  was  to  march  out  of 
town  and  depomt  their  arms  in  front  of  the  worka,  but  the 
dmma  were  not  to  beat  a  British  match,  nor  the  colours  to 
be  uncased.  The  continental  troops  and  seAmen  were  to  keep 
1  their  b&gga^  and  remain  prisoners  of  war  till  exchanged. 
The  militia  were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective 
homes,  as  prisoners  on  parole ;  and  while  they  adhered  to  their 
parole,  were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops  in  person 
or  proper^.  The  inhabitants,  of  all  conditions,  were  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property  on 
the  same  terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  were  to  retain  their  servants,  swords,  pistols,  and  baggage 
unsearchedL  They  were  permitted  to  sell  their  horses,  but  not 
to  remove  them.  A  vessel  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  Phila- 
delphia with  General  Lincoln's  despatches  unopened."-f- 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  Charleston,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
embarked  for  New  York  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army  ;| 

*  "  In  tbe  nege,  the  Bridah  lost  Bevenly-Biz  killed  and  one  hundred  ami 
eighty-nine  wounded ;  the  Americans  about  an  equal  number.  The  pri- 
Mmen,  exclniire  of  huIdtb,  amomited  to  five  thousand  six  liundred  and 
eighteen,  counting  all  the  adult  malea  of  the  tovn."  (Tucker's  History  of 
the  United  States,  VoL  I.,  Chap.  Hi,  p.  253.) 

t  Dr.  Bamoy's  Hirtoiy  of  the  United  States,  Vol  IL,  Chop,  ix,  pp.  337, 
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Yet  in  the  fiiee  of  the  facta  above  stated  by  Dr.  BaroBay,  who  was  an 
oScn  on  Genenl  Washington's  staff,  and  aflerwarda  member  of  CoD;^se, 
wbcTB  he  had  acoees  to  the  official  documents  and  letters  from  which  he 
compiled  hi*  history,  Mr.  Bancroft  makes  the  following  statements  and 
■anarka :  "  The  valne  of  the  spoil,  which  was  distributed  by  Eoglish  and 
Heviui  ccmimissaries  of  captures,  amounted  to  about  £100,000  sterling, 
so  that  the  dividend  of  a  major-general  exceeded  4,000  guincaa  There  was 
no  restraint  on  private  rapine  ;  the  silver  plate  of  the  planters  was  carried 
off ;  all  negtoea  that  had  belonged  to  the  rebels  were  seiied,  even  though 
tfaey  had  titemselves  soi^t  an  asylum  within  the  British  lines  ;  and  at  one 
emhukation  S,000  were  shipped  to  a  ina^et  in  the  Weat  Indies.  British 
ofliaxB  thought  more  of  amasung  fortunes  than  of  reuniting  the  empire. 
The  pctrioti  were  not  allowed  to  appoint  attorneys  to  manage  or  sell  their 
estate^  a  sentence  of  confiscation  hong  over  the  whole  land,  and  British 
protection  wu  granted  only  in  return  for  the  unconditional  promise  of 
loyal^.'    (Bancroft's  Hirto^  of  the  United  States,  VoL  X.,  Chop,  xiv., 

pp.  aoft,  30&) 

I  "Sir  Henij  CUntoii,  having  left  about  4,000  men  for  Southern  service, 
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but  before  his  departure  he  performed  several  important  acts 
both  as  Royal  Commissioner  and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  capital,  it  was  proposed  to  awe  the 
disafTected  and  secure  the  universal  submission  of  the  people 
by  sending  out  three  expeditions. 

"  One  expedition  was  sent  by  Clinton  up  the  Savannah,  to 
encourage  the  loyal  and  reduce  the  disaffected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Augusta ;  another  proceeded  for  like  purpose  to  the 
district  of  Ninety-Six,  where  Williamson  surrendered  his  post 
and  accepted  British  protection.  A  third  and  larger  party* 
under  Cornwallis,  moved  across  the  Santee  towards  Camden."* 
'  These  expeditions  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  the 
influence  of  the  British  cause,  83  compulsion  rather  than  con- 
ciliation was  employed  to  re-establish  British  supremacy ;  and 

embarked  early  in  June  with  the  main  army  for  New  York.  On  his 
departure  the  command  devolred  on  Lieu  tenant-General  Cornwallis."  (Dr. 
Ramsay 'a  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  xx.,  p.  341.) 

"  They  saw  South  Carolina  apparently  won  back  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
with  some  probability  that  North  Carolina  would  follow  the  example.  But 
at  this  crisis  intelligence  reached  Sir  Henry  Clinton  that  the  Americans 
upon  the  Hudson  (under  the  command  of  General  Washington)  were  on  the 
point  of  receiving  considerable  succours  ;  that  a  French  fleet  sent  to  their 
aid,  with  several  French  regiments  on  board,  might  soon  be  expected  off  the 
New  England  coasta  Sir  Henry  deemed  it  his  duty  to  provide  in  person 
for  the  safety  of  his  principal  charge.  In  the  first  days  of  June  he  accord- 
ingly re-embarked  for  New  York,  with  a  portion  of  his  army  ;  leaving,  how- 
ever, about  4,000  men  under  Lord  Cumwallis's  command.  The  instructionB 
given  to  Lord  Comwallia  were  to  consider  th©  maintenance  of  Charleston, 
and  in  general  of  South  Carolina,  as  his  main  and  indispensable  objects ; 
but  consistently  with  these,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  make  *  a  solid  move,'  as 
it  was  termed,  into  North  Carolina,  if  he  judged  it  proper  or  found  it 
passible."    (Lord  Mahon's  History,  etc..  Vol.  VII.,  Chap.  Ixii.,  p.  70.) 

On  the  eve  of  leaving  Charleston  for  New  York,  Sir  Henry  reported  to 
the  Biitish  Colonial  Minister,  Lord  Germaine  :  •*  The  inhabitants  firom  every 
quarter  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  otfer  their  services  in  arms. 
There  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or 
in  arms  with  us." 

♦  Bancroft's  History  of  the  LTnited  States,  Vol.  X.,  Chap,  xiv.,  p.  306, 

**  The  universal  panic  consequent  on  the  capture  of  Charleston  had  8U»« 
I)ended  all  resistance  to  the  British  army.  The  men  of  Beaufort,  of  Ninety* 
Six,  and  of  Camden,  had  capitulated  under  the  promise  of  security.  They 
believed  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  neutrals  or  as  prisoners  on  parole. 
There  remained  to  them  no  possibility  of  flight  with  their  families ;  andif 
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the  proclamations  and  ordora  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  before 
hb  departure  for  New  York,  defeated  rather  than  promoted 
the  objects  intended  by  them* 

After  issuing  his  proclamation  {for  the  purport  of  which  see 
previous  note),  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  his  departure,  with  the 
major  part  of  hia  army,  for  New  York,  leaving  Lord  Comwallia 
in  command  with  four  thousand  troops.^ 

they  irere  inclined  to  take  up  arms,  there  was  no  Americnn  unaj  amuml 
which  Ihey  could  tally."  (Banciuft's  History  of  the  United  Slates,  VoL  X., 
Chap,  av.,  p.  307.) 

"  No  oif;aniied  American  force  waa  now  lefl  in  cither  of  the  Carolino*. 
The  three  moit  Southern  States  lutd  not  a  battalion  in  the  fielil,  nor  ivcKtlie 
next  three  mnch  better  provided.  The  Vii^nia  line  had  licen  moBtly 
captnied  at  Charleston,  or  dispersed  in  subeei[uent  enj^tiftenK^nts.  The  sa:ne 
was  the  case  with  the  North  Carolina  regiuicnts.  The  rcci^nt  buttle  tit 
Qamden  had  reduced  the  Maryliind  line  to  it  single  regiment — the  Dchivnre 
line  to  ■  single  company."  (Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol. 
III.,  Chap.  ».,  p.  316.) 

*  "  On  the  22ad  of  May,  confiscation  of  property  and  other  pimishments 
wen  denonnced  against  all  who  should  thereafter  oppose  the  King  in  arma, 
or  hinder  any  one  from  joining  his  forces.  On  the  Ut  of  June,  a  procl»- 
mation  by  the  Commiaeioners  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot,  offered  pardon  to  the 
penitent  on  their  immediate  return  to  allegiance  ;  to  tlie  loyal,  the  pmniisc 
<rf  their  former  political  immunities,  including  freedom  from  taxation,  excrpt 
by  their  own  Legialature.  This  policy  of  moderation  might  have  familiar- 
iwd  the  Caroliniana  once  more  to  the  British  QovemmenC ;  but  the  prucla- 
tnation  was  not  communicated  to  Comwallis—so  that  when,  three  we«ks 
Uter,  two  leading  m«a,  one  of  whom  hod  been  in  a  high  station,  and  both 
principally  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  went  to  that  otficur  to  surrender 
themselves  ander  ila  pioviaions,  he  could  only  answer  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge  of  ita  existence. 

"  On  the  Srd  of  June  (the  day  of  his  departnre  from  Chnrteston),  Clinton, 
by  a  procUmation  which  he  alone  signed,  cut  up  British  authority  in 
Oaiolina  by  the  roota  He  required  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  eveit 
t&ow  ontside  of  Charleston,  *  who  were  now  prisoners  on  parole,'  to  take  nn 
active  part  in  securing  the  royal  government.  '  Should  they  neglect  to 
retnm  to  their  aUegiance,'  so  ran  the  proclamation,  '  they  will  be  treated  as 
Kbela  to  the  government  of  the  King.'  He  never  reflected  that  many  who 
accepted  protection  from  fear  or  convenience,  did  eo  in  the  expectation 
of  living  in  a  state  ol  neutrality,  and  that  they  might  say,  '  If  we  muHfigM^ 
tet  as  fight  on  the  side  of  onr  friends,  of  our  countrymen  of  America."! 
(Banooffa  Hiatoiy  of  the  United  States,  VoL  X-,  Chap,  xiv.,  pp.  307,  3()R.) 
t "  Eari  (afterwards  Hsrqnis)  Comwallis  was  bom  in  173a  Early  in  lifu 
he  had  embnoed  the  military  profession,  which  he  pnrsned  with  undeviating 
bonoar,  though  vftriabk  sncceaa     In  him  the  want  ul  utiy  diining  talmta 
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*  Lord  Comwallis,  considering  South  Carolina  as  entirely  re- 
annexed  to  Great  Britain,  would  admit  of  no  neutrality  among 
the  inhabitants ;  but  insisted  on  their  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which,  however,  was  generally  taken  with  reluctance  by 
the  people  of  the  lower  country.  This  part  of  the  State  was 
etill  further  alienated  by  the  licentious  and  plundering  habits 
of  the  British  soldiers  over  a  conquered  country,  and  by  the 
seduction  of  many  of  the  slaves  from  their  masters."* 

There  can  be  no  justification  of  Lord  Comwallis's  policy ; 
but  there  were  some  mitigating  circumstances  that  palliate 
the  severities  which  he  inflicted.  Among  those  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  the  capture  of  Charleston,  and  professed 
loyalty,  was,  as  Lord  Mahon  says,  **  One  Lisle,  who  had  not  only 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  accepted  military  rank  as  a 
King's  officer ;  waited  just  long  enough  to  supply  his  battalion 
with  clothes,  arms,  and  ammunition  from  the  royal  stores,  and 
then  quietly  led  them  back  to  his  old  friends.  Highly 
incensed  at  such  signal  acts  of  treachery  as  Lisle's,  Lc^ 
Comwallis  had  recourse  to  some  severe  orders  in  return. 
The  penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  all  militiamen 

was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  probity,  by  punctuality,  by  steady 
courage,  by  vigilant  attention  to  his  duties.  In  1776,  on  the  Dcclaratoiy 
Bill,  he  had  sliown  his  conciliatoxy  temper  to  the  colonies  ;  denying,  with 
Lord  Camden  and  only  three  Peers  besides,  any  right  we  had  to  tax  diem 
while  they  remained  unrepresented  in  the  House  of  Commcna  When, 
however,  the  war  broke  forth,  he  acted  solely  as  became  a  soldier. '  Under 
Lord  Comwallis  was  now  serving  a  young  officer  of  no  common  spiiit  and 
daring,  destined,  like  himself,  to  attain,  at  another  'period,  the  highwl  office 
that  an  Englishman  out  of  England  can  GXL — the  office  of  Goyemor-Qenend 
of  India.  This  was  Francis  Lord  Bawdon,  subsequently  better  known,  firal 
as  Earl  of  Moira,  and  then  as  Marquis  of  Hastings  In  the  ensuing  betlle 
of  Camden,  whe«e  he  held  a  second  rank,  he  played  a  distinguished  pert; 
he  was  not  yet  twenty >six  years  of  age,  and  he  had  already  gained  renown 
five  years  before,  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HilL"  (Lord  Mahon*^  Hisloiy^ 
etc..  Vol.  VII.,  Chap.  IxiL,  p.  71.) 

♦  Tucker's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  L,  Chap,  iii.,  p.  254. 

'*  There  was  no  longer  any  armed  American  force  in  South  Carolina ;  and 
Lord  Coruwallis  resorted  to  eneigetic  means  of  preventing  disaffection.  AH 
Uiose  who  were  found  in  arms  after  they  had  submitt^  to  British  proteo- 
tion  were  considered  as  having  forfeited  their  lives,  and  several  of  them 
were  hung  on  the  spot  But  these  severities,  instead  of  their  intended  effecli 
product  a  strong  reaction." — II.,  p.  85Gw 
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who,  after  serving  with  the  English,  went  off  to  the  insurgents. 
Several  of  the  prisoners  in  the  battle  of  Camden,  men  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands  and  British  protections  in  their  pockets, 
were  hanged.  Other  such  examples  were  made  at  Augusta  and 
eL<iewhere.  Some  who  had  been  living  on  their  parole  at 
Charleston,  and  who,  in  spite  of  that  parole,  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  their  insurgent  countrymen,  were  shipped 
off  to  St.  Augustine.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  sequestering 
the  estates  of  those  who  had  been  the  most  forward  to  oppose 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority  within  the  province. 
Perhaps  these  measures  exceeded  the  bounds  of  justice ;  certainly 
they  did  the  bounds  of  policy.  This  was  shown  by  the  fatal 
event,  when,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  royalist  cause  in  South 
Carolina,  the  measures  of  Lord  Cornwallis  became  the  plea  for 
other  executions  and  for  every  act  of  oppression  that  resent? 
ment  could  devise." 

**  Within  the  more  limited  sphere  of  his  own  command.  Lord 
Rawdon  had  recourse  to,  or  at  the  very  least  announced,  some 
measures  still  more  severe,  and  far  less  to  be  justified.  Li  a  letter 
to  one  of  his  officers,  which  was  intercepted,  we  find,  for 
example,  what  follows :  '  I  will  give  the  inhabitants  ten  guineas 
for  the  head  of  every  deserter  belonging  to  the  volunteers  of 
Ireland ;  and  five  guineas  only  if  they  bring  him  in  alive.'  No 
amount  of  provocation  or  of  precedent  in  his  enemies,  no  degree 
of  youthful  ardour  in  himself,  are  at  all  adequate  to  excuse 
these  most  blamable  words.  When,  however,  he  was  called  upon 
io  vindicate  them.  Lord  Rawdon  declared  that  many  of  his  threats 
were  meant  only  '  to  act  on  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar/  and  by  no  means  to  be  carried  into  practical  effect."* 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  were  variouar 
skirmishes  and  battles  between  volunteer  parties  of  Indepen- 
dents, under  such  leaders  as  Sumpter  and  Clarke,  and  detach- 
ments of  the  British  army,  with  various  success,  but  nothing 
which  affected  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  cause,  though  the 
moral  influence  of  it  was  widely  weakened  by  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  the  British  commanders  and  the  conduct  of  the  British 
troopa    The  prospects  of  the  revolution  were  very  gloomy ,"f' 

♦  Iiord  Malton^B  Hiafcory,  etc.,  VoL  VII.,  Chap,  bdi.,  pp.  75,  Va 

t  *  While  the  war  raged  in  South  CaroliiM^  the  campaign  of  1780,  in  the 
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and  its  leaders  were  much  disheartened.  In  these  circum- 
stances of  depression  and  despondency,  an  earnest  appeal  was 
made  to  France  for  men  and  money,*  and  the  transactions 
following  show  that  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain,  and 
that  French  ships  and  troops  were  the  main  instruments  in 
deciding  the  battle  which  was  followed  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  Independence.-I* 

Mr.  Hildreth,  referring  to  the  close  of  this  year,  says :  "  So 
far,  indeed,  as  related  to  America,  Great  Britain  had  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  late  campaign.  Georgia  was 
entirely  subdued,  and  the  royal  government  re-established.    The 

Northern  States,  was  barren  of  important  events.  The  campaign  of  1780 
passed  away  in  the  Northern  States,  as  has  been  related,  in  successive 
disappointments  and  reiterated  distresses.  The  country  was  exhausted  ; 
the  continental  currency  expiring.  The  army,  for  want  of  subsistence,  wae 
kept  inactive  and  brooding  over  its  calamities.  While  these  disasters  were 
openly  menacing  the  ruin  of  the  American  cause,  treachery  was  silently 
undermining  it  A  distinguished  oflScer  (General  Arnold)  engaged,  for  a 
stipulated  sum  of  money,  to  betray  into  the  hands  of  the  British  an  impor- 
tant post  committed  to  his  care,"  etc  (Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United 
States,  VoL  IL,  Chap,  xxiv.,  pp.  364—377.) 

*  "  Congress  could  do  nothing,  and  confessed  that  it  could  do  nothing. 
'  We  have  required,'  thus  they  wrote  to  the  States  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1781, '  aids  of  men,  provisions  and  money ;  the  States  alone  have  authority  to 
execute.'  Since  Congress  itself  made  a  public  confession  of  its  powerlessness^ 
nothing  remained  but  to  appeal  to  France  for  rescue,  not  from  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  from  the  evils  consequent  on  its  own  want  of  government  '  If 
France  lends  not  a  speedy  aid,'  wrote  General  Greene  from  the  South  to  her 
Minister  in  Philadelphia,  'I  fear  the  country  will  be  for  ever  lost'  It  w^ji 
therefore  resolved  for  the  moment  to  despatch  to  Versailles,  as  a  special 
minister,  one  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  ever-increasing  distresses  of 
the  army,  to  set  them  before  the  Government  of  France  in  the  most  striking 
light  The  choice  fell  on  the  younger  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina.  To  this 
agent  Washington  confided  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country  ;  and 
with  dignity  and  candour  avowed  that  it  had  reached  a  crisis  out  of  which  it 
could  not  rise  by  its  own  unassisted  strength.  To  Franklin  he  wrote  in  the 
same  strain  ;  and  La  Fayette  addressed  a  like  memorial  of  ripe  wisdom  to 
Vergennes  "  (the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs).  (Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  State^  VoL  X.,  Chap.,  xix.,  pp.  417,  418.) 

''  Scarce  any  one  of  the  States  had  as  yet  sent  an  eighth  part  of  its  quota 
into  the  field.;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  glorious  offensive  campaign, 
unless  their  generou9  allies  should  help  them  with  money,  and  with  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  superiority  at  sea." — 76.,  p.  425. 

t  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  1780,  that  the  treachery  of  General 
Arnold  and  the  melancholy  tragedy  of  Major  Andre's  execution  took  place. 
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possession  of  Charleston,  Augusta,  Ninety-Six,  and  Camden, 
supported  by  an  army  in  the  field,  secured  entire  control  over 
all  the  wealthy  parts  of  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  was 
full  of  Tories,  anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  Comwallis. 
The  three  Southern  States  were  incapable  of  helping  them- 
selves, and  those  further  north,  exhausted  and  penniless,  were 
little  able  to  send  assistance.  It  seemed  as  if  the  promises  so 
often  made  by  Lord  George  Germaine's  American  correspon- 
dents were  now  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  rebel  colonies  to 
sink  beneath  the  accumulated  pressure  of  this  long-protracted 
struggle.* 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  1780,  the  military  conflicts  were  almost 
invariably  successful  on  the  side  of  the  British ;  the  resources  of 
the  revolutionists  in  both  money  and  men  were  exhausted,  and 
their  hopes  of  success  utterly  extinguished  without  foreign  aid. 
But  though  the  British  were  successful  on  the  fields  of  battld, 
they  everywhere  lost  in  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  affections  of 
the  people,  even  of  the  Loyalists.  Yet  the  prospects  of  the  war 
party  of  independence  were  gloomy  indeed.  General  Washing- 
ton felt  that  some  great  achievement  was  necessary  to  revive 
the  hopes  of  his  feUow-coimtrymen,  and  save  from  dissolution 
his  daily  decreasing  army.  His  only  hope  was  in  aid  from 
France.    His  words  were : 

''Without  an  immediate,  ample,  and  efficacious  succour  in 
money,  we  may  make  a  feeble  and  expiring  effort  in  our  next 
campaign,  in  all  probability  the  period  of  our  opposition. 
Next  to  a  loan  in  money,  a  coTistant  naval  superiority  on 
these  coasts  is  the  object  the  most  interesting." 

♦  Hildreth'8  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  III.,  Chap,  xli.,  p.  331. 

^  Though  British  conquests  had  lapidly  succeeded  each  other,  yet  no  advan- 
tages accrued  to  the  victors.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  unsubdued,  or 
rather  were  alienated  from  every  idea  of  returning  to  their  former  allegiance. 
Such  was  their  temper,  that  the  expense  of  retaining  them  in  subjection 
would  have  exceeded  all  the  profits  of  the  conquest.  British  garrisons  kept 
down  open  resistance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  where  they  were  estab- 
lished ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  withdrawn  and  the  people  left  to  them- 
selves, a  spirit  of  revolt  hostile  to  Great  Britain  always  displayed  itself ; 
and  the  etandaid  of  independence,  whenever  it  was  prudently  raised,  never 
wanted  followers  among  the  active  and  spirited  part  of  the  community." 
(Dr.  Bamsa^B  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  II.,  Chap,  xx.,  p.  363.) 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  French  and  Conoress  Allies  in  1781  Recover  ViRfliNiA— 
Surrender  of  Lord  Oornwallis — Rbbults. 

Under  the  adverse  circumstances  and  gloom  which  attended 
and  closed  the  year  1780,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
Washington  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  something  bold  and 
great  to  revive  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  and  arrest  the 
decline  of  his  army. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  campaign  of  operations  was 
devised  and  agreed  iipon  by  Washington  and  the  commander 
of  the  French  troops.  The  centres  of  British  power  in  America 
were  the  army  of  about  ten  thousand  men  in  New  York,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was,  indeed, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forccs.in  North  America;  and 
secondly,  the  army  of  Virginia,  about  seven  thousand  men. 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Comwallis ;  and  thirdly,  the  gar^ 
rison  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  under  the  command  ci 
Lord  Ilawdon;  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  was  also 
occupied  by  a  British  garrison.  Washington's  plan  was  to  pre- 
tend an  attack  upon  New  York,  but  to  make  a  real  attack  upon 
the  army  of  Virginia,  with  the  view  of  extinguishing  British 
power  in  the  Southern  States.  So  woll  was  the  appearance  of  an 
intended  attack  upon  New  York  kept  up,  that  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  made  all  needful  preparations  for  its  defence,  and 
actually  ordered  Lord  Comwallis  to  send  a  detachment  of  his 
men  to  New  York  to  strengthen  its  defence;  but  after  their 
embarkation  for  that  purpose  the  order  was  countermanded^ 
and  Lord  Comwallis  was  allowed  to  retain  them.  Nothing 
could  be  more  complete  than  the  deception  practised  upon  Sir 
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Henry  Clinton;  nor  did  be  suspect  the  real  intention  of  the 
allied  armies  until  they  had  crossed  the  Hudson  and  were  on 
their  way,  through  the  Jerseys,  Pennyslvania,  and  Maryland,  to 
Virginia.* 

**In  the  latter  end  of  August,"  says  Dri  Ramsay,  "the 
American  army  began  their  march  to  Virginia  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  York.  Washington  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Chester  before  he  received  information  of  the  arrival  of  De 
Grasse.  The  French  troops  marched  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
same  place.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  they  passed  through 
all  the  extensive  settlements  which  lie  between  Newport  and 
Torkiown.  It  seldom  if  ever  happened  before,  that  an  army 
led  through  a  foreign  country  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their 
own,  among  a  people  of  different  principles,  customs,  language, 
and  religion,  behaved  with  so  much  regularity.  In  their  march 
to  Yorktown  they  had  to  pass  through  five  himdred  miles  of  a 
oountry  abounding  in  fruit,  and  at  a  time  when  the  most 
delicious  productions  of  nature,  growing  on  and  near  the  public 
highways,  presented  both  opportimity  and  temptation  to  gratify 

*  It  apx>eaT8,  however,  that  in  the  first  consultation,  which  **  took  place  at 
Weathersfield,  between  Generals  Washington,  Knox,  and  Du  Portail  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  and  Count  de  Bochambeau  and  the  Chevalier 
Chastellux  on  the  part  of  the  French,  it  was  agreed  to  lay  siege  to  New  York 
in  ooneert  with  the  French  fleet,  which  was  to  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the 
month  of  Angost  Washington  addressed  letters  to^the  executive  officers 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  requiring 
them  to  fill  up  their  battalions,  and  to  have  their  quotas  of  six  thousand 
two  hundred  militia  in  readiness  within  a  week  after  the  time  they  might 
be  called  for.  But  all  these  States  not  adding  five  hundred  men  to  Wash- 
ington's army.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  three 
thoQBBitd  OerraanB,  and  intelligence  having  been  received  that  Count  de 
OrBme,  with  a  French  fleet  of  twenty-eight  ships  and  seven  thousand  troops 
(bendea  Beamen),  had  soiled  for  the  Chesapeake,  Washington  and  Count  de 
Bodiambeau  changed  their  plan  of  operations  and  determined  to  proceed  to 
yixginia,  and,  in  combination  with  the  French  fleet  and  soldiers,  to  capture 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Earl  Cornwallis  in  Virginia.  The  appear- 
ance of  an  intention  to  attack  New  York  was  nevertheless  kept  up.  While 
this  deceptioR  waa  played  off,  the  allied  army  crossed  the  North  Biver  on 
August  S4tli,  and  passed  on-  by  the  way  of  Philadcphia  through  the  inter- 
mediate country  to  Yorktown,  Virginia.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  British 
feiee  in  Virginia  promised  success  with  more  expedition,  and  to  secure 
an  object  of  neaiiy  equal  importance  to  the  reduction  of  New  York." 
(Bunaay's  Hiato^'of  the  United  States,  VoL  XL,  Chap,  xxv.^  pp.  448-451.) 
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their  appetites,  yet  so  complete  was  their  discipline,  that  in 
this  long  march  scarce  an  instance  could  be  produced  of  a 
peach  or  an  apple  being  taken  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants."* 

On  the  14th  of  September,  Washington  and  De  Rochambeau, 
in  advance  of  their  armies  and  with  their  respective  staffs  of 
officers,  arrived  at  Williamsburg ;  and  with  Generals  Chastellux, 
Du  Portail,  and  Enox,  visited  Count  de  Grasse  on  board  his 
famous  ship,  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  and  agreed  on  the  plan  of 
operations  against  Earl  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  on  York  river, 
to  which  the  allied  armies  at  once  proceeded,  for  the  purpose 
of  besieging  it.  On  the  1st  day  of  October,  General  Washing- 
ton was  able  to  report  to  the  President  of  Congress  that  the 
investment  of  the  place  was  completed.  **  Gloucesier  (on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  not  a  mile  wide  there),  which  was 
held  by  Colonel  Dundas,  was  beleaguered  by  some  Virginian 
troops,  and  by  the  French  legion  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun. 
Yorktown,  where  Comwallis  in  person,  and  with  his  main 
force,  commanded,  saw  to  his  left  the  division  of  La  Fayette, 
and  to  his  right  the  division  of  St.  Simon.  Other  bodies  of 
troops  filled  the  space  between  them,  while  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  fixed  their  posts  near  together,  towards  the  centre. 
They  brought  up  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  for  the  most  part 
heavy,  by  aid  from  the  French  ships,  as  also  sixteen  mortars, 
and  they  lost  no  time  in  commencing  their  first  parallel  against 
the  town.'f*  By  the  9th  the  first  parallel  was  completed,  when 
the  town  and  its  defences  were  cannonaded  and  shelled. 
Within  another  week  a  second  parallel  was  completed  within 

*  Dr.  Bamsay'ii  History  of  the  United  Statea,  Vol  U.,  Chap,  xxv.,  pp. 
450,  451. 

t  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc,  VoL  VII.,  Chap,  bdv.,  p.  172. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Comwallis  is  admitted  to  liaye  shown  mort 
undaunted  resolution.  The  officers  under  him,  and  the  troops,  German  and 
English,  all  did  their  duty  welL  For  some  weeks  they  had  kboured  hard, 
and  unremittingly,  in  raising  their  defences  ;  and  they  were  now  prepared 
with  equal  spirit  to  maintain  tiieir  half-^omplctcd  works.  But  besidea  the 
enemy  without,  they  had  another  within — an  epidemic  sickness,  that 
stretched  many  hundreds  helpless  in  their  pallet-bed&  Nor  could  they 
hinder  Washington  from  completing  his  first  parallel  and  opening  his  fii« 
upon  them  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  October.  For  two  days  the  fire  was 
incessant  from  heavy  cannon,  and  from  mortars  and  howitzersi  throwing 
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three  hundred  yards  of  the  defencea,  two  redoubts  stormed  «nd 
taken — one  hj  the  French  and  the  other  bj  the  Americans — and 
the  further  defence  of  the  town  rendered  impossible. 

Down  to  this  time,  the  15th  of  October,  Lord  Comwallishad 
expected  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  from  New  York  ;* 
but  he  now  despaired  of  sjd  from  that  quarter,  and  attempted 
to  escape  with  his  army  in  the  night  across  the  river,  which 
was  prevented  by  a  storm,  when  the  only  alternative  left  him 
was  to  surrender  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  he  sent  a  fli^  of  truce  to  Washington, 
proposing  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  a  treaty  for  the  capitulation 
of  his  post.  Hostilities  ceased;  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
discussed  and  agreed  upon  on  the  18th  by  four  commissioners, 
two  field  officers  being  named  on  each  side.  The  army,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  it,  was  surrendered  to  Washington ;  and  the 
ships  and  seamen  to  Count  de  Qrasse  "  (Tutker). 

"  Ail  the  u'tilleiy  and  public  stores  in  the  two  forts,  together 
with  the  shipping  and  boats  in  the  two  harbours,  were  to  be 
surrendered  by  the  English.     On  the  other  hand,  private  pro- 

sliells  in  showers  on  the  town,  until,  mys  Comwallip,  all  onr  gnns  on  tlie 
left  were  silenced,  our  works  mDch  damaged,  and  onr  loss  of  men  considernlile. 
Bv  these  shells,  also,  the  Charon,  a  abip  of  forty-four  giins,  together  with 
three  British  transports  in  the  river,  were  set  in  floints  and  conaiuncd." — Ik, 
p.  173. 

•  Before  the  inTeatmcnt  of  Torktown,  Lord  Comwallis  sent  a  despatch  to 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  informing  him  of  the  de1ica::j  anil  dun^cr  of  his  situation, 
and  reqaestinj;  reinforcemcDts.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  September, 
Lord  ComwalUa  was  cheered  hy  the  arrival  of  an  express,  bringing  despatches 
bom  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  the  34th,  informing  him  that  hy  the  6th  of 
October  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line,  three  of  which  were  tlirev- 
deckeia,  with  6,000  men,  rank  and  file,  would  start  for  his  nssistanct  The 
aoxiliary  forces  at  New  York  nere  ready  and  eager  to  depfirt  by  the  5th  of 
Ottober  J  but  the  sliips  were  delayed  by  the  slowness  and  obitinacy  of 
Admiral  Arbnthnot.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  writca  ;  "  Wo  had  the  niistnrliiiie 
to  see  almost  every  succeeding  day  produce  some  naval  obstmction  or  other 
to  [ootract  our  departure  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  it  was  the  afternoon 
oE  the  IMh  before  the  fleet  was  fairly  at  sea.  This  was  the  day  of  Lord 
Comwallis's  capitulation.  Five  (lays  afterwards  the  fleet  with  the  5,000 
tnops  arrived  off  the  Cliesapeake,  when  they  received  the  news  of  the  sur- 
tender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  soilt-d  back  to  New  York.  Had  theso 
aoxiliaiy  forces  started  &om  New  York  at  the  time  promised,  the  siege 
ol.Torktown  would  have  heen  raised,  the  allied  army  defeated,  and  Lord 
ConnralliauidhiBlittleanny  would  have  been  victors  instead  of  prif 
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perty  of  every  kind  was  to  be  respected  by  the  Americans  and 
French.  The  garrisons  of  York  and  Gloucester  were  to  march 
out  with  the  same  honours  of  war  as  had  been  granted  by- 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  Charleston;  the  land  forces  to  remain 
prisoners  of  the  United  States,  and  the  naval  forces  prisoners 
of  France.  The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  in  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, or  Pennsylvania,  and  as  much  by  r^ments  as  possible. 
The  general  staff  and  other  officers  not  left  with  the  troops  to 
be  permitted  to  go  to  New  York,  or  to  Europe,  on  parole."* 

The  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  the  surrender  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  to  the  arms  of  the  French  and  the  Americans,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  battle  of  importance  of  the  civil  war  in 
America.  American  writers  and  orators  are  fond  of  saying 
that  here  was  brought  face  to  face  on  the  battle-field  the 
strength  of  Old  England  and  Young  America,  and  the  latter 
prevailed.  No  statement  can  be  more  unfoimded,  and  no  boast 
more  groundless  than  this.  England,  without  an  ally,  was  at 
war  with  three  kingdoms — France,  Spain,  and  Holland — ^the 
most  potent  naval  and  military  powers  of  Europe ;  while  were 
also  arrayed  against  her,  by  an  "armed  neutrality,"  Russia^ 

♦  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  Ixiv.,  pp.  177, 
17a 

"  The  officers  were  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  private  property  of  every 
kind,  but  all  property  obviously  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  to  be  subject  to  be  reclaimed  ;  the  soldiers  to  be  supplied  with  the 
same  rations  as  were  allowed  to  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Congress.  Com- 
wallis  endeavoured  to  obtain  permission  for  the  British  and  Qennan  troope 
to  return  to  their  respective  countries,  under  no  other  restrictions  than  an 
engagement  not  to  serve  against  France  or  America.  He  also  tried  to  obtain 
an  indemnity  for  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  joined  him  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  recede  from  the  former,  and  also  to  consent  that  the  loyalists  in  his 
camp  should  be  given  up  to  the  unconditional  mercy  of  their  countrymen. 
His  lordship,  nevertheless,  obtained  (from  Washington)  permission  for  the 
Bonetta  sloop  of  war  to  pass  unexamined  to  New  York.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  of  screening  such  of  the  loyalists  as  were  most  obnoxious  to  the 
Americans."  (Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.,  Chap. 
XXV.,  pp.  454,  455.) 

"  The  regular  troops  of  France  and  America,  employed  in  this  si^,  con- 
nsted  of  about  7,000  of  the  former  (besides  ships  and  seamen),  and  5,500  of 
the  latter  ;  and  they  were  a  d  ted  by  about  4,000  militia.  The  troops  of 
•Tsry  kind  that  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  were  about  7,000  ;  but  so  great 
wm  the  number  of  the  aick^and  wounded,  that  there  were  only  3,800  capable' 
of  bearing  aima''— /&,  p.  455. 
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Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  England  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  for  the  defence  of  her  own  shores  against  threatened 
invasion,  while  her  navies  were  maintaining  in  sundry  battles 
the  honour  of  the  British  flag  on  three  seas. 

A  small  part  only  of  the  British  land  and  naval  forces  was 
on  the  coast  of  America ;  yet  there  were  garrisons  at  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  and  a  much  larger  military  force  at  New  York, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  than  that  of  York- 
town,  under  Lord  Comwallis.  In  the  following  campaign  the 
English  fleet  was  victorious  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West 
Indies,  capturing  the  great  ship  VUle  de  Paris,  and  taking  Count 
de  Grasse  himself  prisoner.  In  the  siege  of  Yorkto^vTi  there 
were  about  18,000  of  the  allied  army  of  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, besides  ships  of  the  line  and  sailors,  while  the  effective 
men  under  command  of  Lord  Comwallis  amounted  to  less  than 
4,000.  It  was  a  marvel  of  skill  and  courage  that  with  an  army 
80  small,  and  in  a  town  so  exposed  and  so  incapable  of  being 
strongly  fortified,  and  against  an  allied  force  so  overwhelming. 
Lord  Comwallis  was  able  to  snstain  a  siege  for  a  fortnight, 
until  he  despaired  of  reinforcements  from  New  York. 

Be  it  also  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  besieging 
Yorktown  were  not  Americans,  but  French,  who  supplied  the 
shipping  and  artillery;  in  short,  all  the  attacking  forces  by 
water,  and  a  duplicate  land  enemy — the  one  part  under  the 
command  of  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  the  other  part  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  French  fleet  and  the  French  land  forces,  Washinorton 
would  not  have  attempted  an  attack  upon  Yorktown.  The 
success  of  the  siege  was,  therefore,  more  French  than  American, 
though  Wasliington  had  the  nominal  command  of  the  allied 
army. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  undaunted  courage  and  matchless  skill 
of  Washington,  and  his  great  superiority  over  any  English 
general  ever  sent  against  him;  nor  can  the  bravery  and  en- 
durance of  his  army  be  justly  questioned;  nor  the  dash  and 
boldness  and^gallantry  of  the  French  army.  But  it  is  idle  to 
speak  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown  as  a  trial  of  strength  between 
Young  America  and  Old  EIngland.  And  it  is  equally  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  resources  of  England,  in  men  or  money,  in  ships 
or  land  forces^  were  exhausted,  or  that  England  was  covk^WA 
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to  make  peace  in  consequence  of  the  disaster  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis.     There  had  been  a  peace  party,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  opposed  to  the  American  war  from  the  b^inning. 
That  party  included  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  Ej[igland, 
and  increased   in  strength  and  influence  from  year  to  year, 
by  exposing  the  incompetence,  extravagance,  and  corruption 
of  the  Administration,  the  failure  of  all  their  plans,  and  the 
non-fulfilment  of  any  of  their  promises  in  regard  to  America ; 
that  although  they  could  defeat  the  Americans  in  the  field 
of  battle,  they  had  not  conquered  and  they  could  not  conquer 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  who  became  more  and  more  alienated 
from  England  by  the  very  example  and  depredations  of  the 
British  officers  and  soldiers.     Tlie  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
•  the  importance  of  which  was  greatly  magnified,  increased  the 
intensity  of   English  feeling  against  the  continuance  of  the 
American  war,  until  the  peace  party  actually  gained  a  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  compelled  the  retirement  of  the  old 
and  corrupt  Ministry,  which  had  been  the  cause   of  all   the 
oppressions  in  the  American  colonies  and  all  the  miseries  of  the 
war.     Session  after  session,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both 
the  Lords  and  Commons  moved   resolutions   condemning  the 
American  war  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it ;  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume 
in  the  Lords ;  and  General  Conway,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton),  and  Sir  James  Lowther  in  the  Commons.     Several 
resolutions     were     introduced   into    the    Commons    condem- 
natory of  the  war  in  America,  with  a  view  of  reducing  the 
colonies  to  submission,  and  were  defeated  by  small  majorities — 
in  one  a  majority  of  ten,  and  in  another  a  majority  of  only  one. 
At  length  they  were  censured  and  rejected  by  the  Commons 
without  a  division. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  General  Conway  moved  "  That  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  implore  his 
Majesty  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  Commons,  that  the  war  in 
America  might  no  longer  be  pursued  for  the  impracticable  purpose 
of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  to  obedience  by  force, 
and  to  express  their  hopes  that  his  Majesty's  desire  to  restore 
the  public  tranquillity  might  be  forwarded  and  made  eflectual 
by  a  happy  reconciliation  with  the  revolted  colonies." 
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After  a  lengthened  debate,  this  resolution  was  negatived — 
one  hundred  and  ninety-three  for  the  resolution,  against  it  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four — a  majority  of  one  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 

The  motion  having  been  objected  to  as  vague  in  its  terms. 
General  Conway,  on  the  27th  of  February,  introduced  another 
motion,  the  same  in  substance  with  the  previous  one,  but  varied 
in  phraseology,  so  as  to  meet  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  moro- 
explicit  in  its  terms.  This  resolution  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Ministry ;  and  after  a  long  debate  the  Attorney -General 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House :  For  the  adjournment 
voted  two  hundred  and  fifteen ;  against  it,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four — majority  of  nineteen  against  the  Ministry — so 
that  the  original  question,  and  an  address  to  the  King,  framed 
upon  the  resolution,  were  then  carried  without  a  division.*.  The 
King  returned  a  gracious  but  vague  answer. 

General  Conway,  after  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  King 
for  his  gracious  answer,  followed  by  moving  a  resolution: 
"  That  this  House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  Majesty 
.  and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  by  any  means  at- 
tempt the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war,  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted 
colonies  to  obedience  by  force."  This  motion,  after  a  feeble  oppo- 
sition from  the  Ministry,  was  allowed  to  pass  without  a  division. 

It  might  be  supposed,  under  these  circumstances,  that  tie 
Ministry  would  forthwith  resign ;  but  they  continued  to  hold 
on  to  office,  which  they  had  held  for  twelve  years,  to  the  gredt 
injury  of  England  and  her  colonies. 

*  Daring  the  discussion  on  this  question,  it  had  been  argued  that  the 
Americans  ore  fed,  clothed,  and  paid  by  France ;  they  are  led  on  by  French 
officers  ;  the  French  and  the  American  armies  are  incorporated  into  one  ;  it 
was  merely  a  locality  that  should  give  name  to  a  war.  France  had  formerly 
been  fought  with  success  in  Germany,  and  there  could  be  no  solid  objection 
to  fighting  her  in  America.  General  Conway  argued  that  French  troops  did 
not  cost  more  than  ;^40  per  man  a  year,  while  the  expense  of  the  £ngli^h 
troops  cost  £100  pex  man  a  year.  General  Conway  reminded  the  House  tl.at 
though  seventy-three  thousand  men  were  voted  and  paid  for,  we  had  never 
above  half  that  number  in  actual  service.  Government  had,  therefore,  only 
to  complete  the  regiments,  and  they  would  have  more  men  in  America  than 
erer  they  bad   before.''    (Annual  Register  of   Parliament  for  1782,  pp. 

15a— 161.) 

TOIfc 
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To  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue,  the  following  resolution  was 
moved  on  the  8th  of  March  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Powys : 

"That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  since  the  year  1775 
upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  money  have  been  expended 
on  the  army  and  navy  in  a  fruitless  war. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  during  the  above  period 
we  have  lost  the  thirteen  colonies  of  America,  which  anciently 
belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  (except  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah),  the  newly  acquired 
colony  of  Florida,  many  of  our  valuable  West  India  and  other 
islands,  and  those  that  remain  are  in  the  utmost  danger. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  Great  Britain  is  at  present 
engaged  in  an  expensive  war  with  America,  France^  Spain,  and 
Holland,  without  a  single  ally. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  chief  cause  of  all 
these  misfortunes  has  been  the  want  of  foresight  and  ability  in 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.*" 

The  facts  stated  in  the  first  three  of  these  resolutions  were 
admitted  on  all  sides ;  the  discussion,  therefore,  turned  upon  the 
conclusion  drawn  in  the  last  resolution,  the  justice  of  which 
was  patent  to  all  from  the  imiform  failure  and  disgrace  of  the 
policy  and  all  the  separate  measures  of  Ministers  during  the 
whole  of  their  administration.  It  was  attempted  to  be  argued, 
in  defence  of  Ministers,  that  misfortune  did  not  always  prove 
misconduct ;  that  the  failure  of  execution  of  measures  might 
depend,  not  on  those  who  planned  them,  but  on  the  fault  of 
those  who  were  to  execute  them.  But  "  this  ground,"  says  the 
Parliamentary  Register,  "  appeared  so  weak,  even  to  the  friends 
of  the  Administration,  that  it  was  almost  entirely  deserted,  except 
by  the  Ministers  themselves ;  and  the  question  was  taken  up 
with  great  art  and  ingenuity  on  other  topics,  as  to  who  would 
succeed  the  Administration  they  were  endeavouring  to  remove, 
and  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  them.  But  the  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  and  their  friends  to  create  jealousies  and 
discords  among  the  members  of  the  Opposition  proved  fruitless ; 
and  when  the  final  vote  was  proposed,  the  Secretary  of  War 
evaded  it  by  moving  the  order  of  the  day,  which  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  ten." 

*  Annual  Register  of  Parliament  for  1782,  Vol  XXIX.,  p.  173. 
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In  the  interval  between  the  8th  and  14th,  every  intrigue 
was  employed  to  create  discord  among  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  and  to  bring  about  a  coalition  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  North,  and  a  resolution  was  moved  to  that  effect,  which 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  nine. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  gave  notice  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th  inst.  he  would  move,  in  substance,  Lord  John  Caven-  - 
dish's  resolution  directly  condemnatory  of  the  Ministry.  On 
that  morning  Lord  North  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  rose  at  the 
same  moment,  and  neither  would  give  way  to  the  other.  The 
general  cry  was  "  Lord  Surrey,  and  no  adjournment."  As  soon  as 
the  House  could  be  reduced  to  order,  it  was  moved  "  That  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  be  now  heard,"  when  Lord  North,  having  obtained 
the  right  to  speak,  said,  "  T  rise  to  speak  to  the  motion  before 
the  House."  He  observed  that  had  he  been  suffered  to  proceed 
before,  he  believed  much  unnecessary  heat  and  disorder  would 
have  been  prevented.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  noble 
earl;  but  as  notice  had  been  given  that  the  object  of  the. 
intended  motion  was  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  he 
meant  to  have  acquainted  the  House  that  such  a  motion  had ' 
become  imnecessary.  He  could  assure  the  House  with  authority 
that  the  present  Administration  was  no  more,  and  that  his 
Majesty  had  come  to  a  full  determination  of  changing  his 
Ministers ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  necessary 
time  for  new  arrangements  that  he  meant  to  have  moved  an 
adjournment. 

The  noble  lord  then  took  leave  of  the  House  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  with  many  kind  and  courteous  words 
thanked  them  for  the  honourable  support  they  had  given  him 
during  so  long  a  course  of  years.* 

•  Abridged  from  the  Parliamentary  Register  for  1782,  VoL  XXV.,  Chap. 
▼iL    See  also  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc.,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  Ixv. 

Lord  Mahon  conclndes  his  account  of  this  Administration  as  follows : 

"  Thus  ended  Lord  North's  Administration  of  twelve  years.  It  is  certainly 
strange,  on  contemplating  these  twelve  years,  to  find  so  many  harsh  and 
rigorous  measures  proceed  from  the  most  gentle  and  good-humoured  of 
Prime  Ministers.  Happy,  had  but  greater  firmness  in  maintaining  his  own 
opinions  been  joined  to  so  much  ability  in  defending  opinions  even  when 
not  his  own. 

**  Even  as  to  the  disasters  and  miscarriages,  however,  which  could  not  be 
denied  in  hiB  Administiationy  the  friends  of  Lord  Noxtli  coii\ATA^\2iDfiXim 
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By  such  blows  following  each  other  in  the  Commons,  in 
rapid  succession  and  with  accelerated  force,  was  driven  from 
power  an  Administration  which  had  inflicted  greater  evils  upon 
the  Crown,  the  constitution,  the  people  of  EIngland  and  of  the 
colonies,  than  any  Administration  since  the  Revolution  of  16iJ8.* 

trath  he  was  not  answerable  for  them.  The  points  in  his  favour  were  argaed 
a  few  days  before  his  fall  by  Mr.  George  Onslow  in  the  Honse  of  Commons. 
*Why,*  said  Mr.  Onslow,  *have  we  in  this  war  with  America  such  ill 
success  ?  Mainly,'  he  continued, '  from  the  support  and  countenance  given  in 
that  House  to  American  rebellion.  The  army  of  Washington  had  been 
called  by  the  Opposition  "  our  army  f  the  cause  of  the  Americans  had  been 
called  *'  the  cause  of  liberty  ; "  and  one  gentleman  (this  was  Mr.  Burke), 
while  lavishing  his  praises  on  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr,  Laurens,  had  declared 
he  would  prefer  a  prison  with  them  to  freedom  in  company  with  those  who 
were  supporting  the  cause  of  England.'  But  this  vindication,  though  spirited, 
nay,  though  true,  is  faulty  ;  because,  though  true,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  ; 
because  it  overlooks  what  no  statesman  should — the  certainty  that  when  free 
principles  are  at  stake,  dissensions  will  always  arise  in  a  free  country.'' — J6., 
pp.  209,  210. 

*  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  had  the  leaders  in  Congress  adhered 
to  their  pretensions  of  contending  and  fighting  for  British  constitutional 
rights,  as  aforetime,  instead  of  renouncing  those  rights  and  declaring 
Independence  in  1776,  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Adminis- 
tration in  England  in  1783  would  have  taken  place  in  1777  ;  for  the  corrupt 
Administration  showed  as  strong  symptoms  of  decline,  and  was  aa  manifestly 
'' tottering  to  its  fall"  in  the  parliamentary  session  which  commenced  in 
1776,  as  it  did  in  the  session  which  commenced  in  1782.  In  both  cases  its 
predictions  and  assured  successes  had  been  completely  falsified;  in  both  cases 
the  indignation  of  the  nation  was  aroused  against  the  Administration,  and 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  was  on  the  point  of  being  withdrawn  in 
1776-77,  as  it  was  withdrawn  in  the  session  of  1782-83 ;  but  in  1776,  the 
Congress,  instead  of  adhering  to  its  heretofore  professed  principles,  was 
induced  by  its  leaders,  as  related  in  Chapter  xxvi.,  to  renounce  its  former 
principles  ;  to  falsify  all  its  former  professions  to  its  advocates  in  England  and 
fellow-subjects  in  America  ;  to  renounce  the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  British  subjects  ;  to  adopt  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  of  eternal 
Bcparation  from  England  ;  to  extinguish  the  national  life  of  the  British 
empire  and  the  unity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  seek  an  alliance  with 
their  own  and  Great  Britain's  hereditary  enemies  for  a  war  upon  their 
mother  country,  which  had  protected  them  for  a  hundred  years  against  the 
French  and  Spaniardj,  who  had  also  employed  and  rewarded  the  Indians  to 
destroy  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Change  of  Administration  in  England — Change  of  Polict  fob  both 
England  and  the  Colonies — Peace  Negotiations  at  Paris — The 
Cause  of  the  United  Empire  Lotalists. 

During  the  adjoummeni  of  Parliament  from  the  24th  to  the 
28th  of  March,  the  new  Administration  was  formed,  and 
announced  in  the  Commons  on  the  28th,  when  the  House  ad- 
journed over  the  Easter  holidays,  to  give  time  for  the  re-elec- 
tion of  such  members  as  had  accepted  office.  The  King  first 
Bent  for  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to  form  a  new  Administration, 
naming  some  members  of  it;  but  the  Earl  of  Shelbume 
declined,  as  unable  to  form  an  Administration  upon  such  con- 
ditions, and  recommended  the  King  to  send  for  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham.  The  King  refused  to  see  Rockingham  face  to 
face,  but  requested  Shelbume  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to 
him ;  but  Shelbume  only  consented  on  the  condition  of  "  full 
power  and  full  confidence."  "  Necessity,"  relates  the  King, 
"made  me  yield  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Slielburne."  Before 
accepting  the  offer  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  without  neglecting  some  minor  matters, 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  veto  to  the  independence  of 
America.*     But  it  was  nearly  three  months  before  an  Act  passed 

♦  The  new  Cabinet  was  composed  as  follows  :  The  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  ;  the  Earl  of  Slielburne  and  Mr. 
Fox,  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Lord  Camden,  President  of  the  Council ;  Duke 
of  Grafton,  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
Admiial  Keppel,  raised  to  be  a  Viscount,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty; 
General  Conway,  Commander  of  the  Forces  ;  Duke  of  Richmond,  Master 
General  of  the  Ordnance.     Lord  Thurlow  was  continued  in  the  office  of 
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the  Commons  authorizing  peace  with  America,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  American  Independence,  and  it  was  nearly  a 
year  before  the  treaty  for  that  purpose  was  agreed  upon* 

In  the  meantime, "  Immediately  before  the  fall  of  Lord  North's 
Ministry,  in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Dr.  Franklin  had  written 
from  Paris  to  Lord  Shelbume  with  general  expressions  of  his 
pacific  views.  On  receiving  that  letter.  Lord  Shelbume,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  sent  to  Paris,  as  agent,  Mr.  Richard  Oswald, 
a  London  merchant  well  versed  in  American  affairs.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin readily  conferred  with  Mr.  Oswald,  and  put  into  his  hands 
a  paper  drawn  up  by  himself,  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  thorough  reconciliation,  and  to  prevent  any  future  quarrel 
on  the  North  American  continent,  England  should  not  onl jr 
'  acknowledge  the  thirteen  united  States,  but  concede  to  them 
the  Province  of  Canada.  Such  a  project  was  not  likely  to  find 
favour'  in  the  eyes  of  any  British  statesman.  Mr.  Oswald, 
:  however,  undertook  to  return  to  England  and  lay  it  before  his 
chief,  Dr.  Franklin,  at  his  departure,  expressing  an  earnest  hope 
that  all  future  communications  to  himself  might  pass  through 
the  same  hands. 

^  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Cabinet  determined  that  Mr. 
Oswald  should  go  beu;k  to  France  and  carry  on  the  treaty  with 
Franklin,  though  by  no  means  with  such  concessions  as  the 
American  philosopher  desired."* 

Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Dunning  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Asbburton,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr, 
Burke  was  not  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  was  appointed  to  the 
lucrative  office  of  Paymaster  of  the-  Forces,  and  was  further  gratified  by  the 
appointment  of  his  son  to  a  small  office. 

About  six  months  after  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  died,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
when  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish  seceded 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Townsend  and  Lord 
Graham  as  Secretaries  of  State,  while  the  place  of  Lord  John  Cavendish,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  more  than  filled  by  Mr.  Pitt 

♦  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc.,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  Ixvi.,  pp.  265, 
266. 

"  At  Paris,  the  negotiations  had  been  much  impeded  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  the  return  of  Grenville.  These  events  had,  in  many  minds, 
east  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  true  intentions  of  the  British  Government 
Lord  Shelbume,  however,  renewed  the  most  pacific  assurances,  sending  to 
Paris,  in  place  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  conjointly  with  Mr.  Oswald,  Mr.  Alleyne 
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After  the  termination  of  hcxstilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  the  American  Commissioners  evinced  a  desire 
to  treat  with  England  alone.  Mr.  Oswald,  as  early  as  July, 
1782,  wrote  privately  to  Lord  Shelbume,  "  The  Commissioners' . 

Fitzherbert,  well  known  in  after  years  as  Lord  St  Helena  These  gentlemen 
acted  in  amity  and  concert  with  each  other,  although,  strictly  speaking, 
negotiation  with  America  was,  as  before,  the  province  of  Mr.  Oswald,  and 
negotiation  with  the  European  Powers  the  province  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert  Dr. 
Franklin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  associated  with  him  three  other  American 
Commissioners,  arriving  in  succession — first,  Mr.  Jay,  from  Spain  ;  then  Mr. 
Adams,  from  Holland  ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Laurens,  from  London. 

*'  It  became,  ere  long,  apparent  to  the  British  agents  that  the  Courts  of 
France  and  Spain  were  by  iio  means  earnest  and  sincere  in  the  wish  for  fui 
immediate  close  of  the  war.  With  the  hope  of  soon  reducing  Gibraltar,  or 
of  otherwise  depressing  England,  they  put  forward  at  this  time  either  inad- 
missible pretensions,  or  vague  and  ambiguous  words.  It  therefore  became 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a  separate  pacification 
with  America^  At  first  sight  there  appeared  almost  insuperable  diflicultiea 
in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  February,  1778, 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  stipulated  in  the  most  positive  terms 
that  neither  party  should  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with  England,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  party  first  obtained.  Since  that  time  the 
French,  far  from  fEdling  short  of  their  engagement,  had  gone  much  beyond  it 
To  say  nothing  of  their  despatch  of  a  fleet  and  army,  and  besides  their 
annual  loans  and  advances  to  the  United  States,  they  had  made,  in  1781,  a 
free  gift  of  six  millions  of  livres,  and  in  the  spring  of  1782  granted  another 
to  the  same  amount 

^'On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  was  a  strong  temptation  to  treat 
without  delay.  War,  if  still  waged,  would  be  mainly  for  French  and 
Spanish  purposes.  It  could  be  made  clear  that  when  the  independence  of 
the  Americans  was  fully  established  and  secured,  they  had  no  interest  any 
mors  than  England  in  continuing  an  unprofitable  contest'' — lb.,  pp.  291 — 293L 
**  Moreover,  there  had  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  the  American  Commis- 
sionera  at  Bans  a  strong  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspicion  against  their  new 
alliesL  That  feeling  we  find  most  plainly  expressed  by  Mr.  Adams  in  relat- 
ing his  own  conversations  with  Mr.  Oswald.  '  You  are  al'raid,'  said  Mr. 
Oswald  to-day, '  of  being  made  the  tools  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  V  *  Indeed 
I  am,'  said  L    '  What  Powers  f  said  he.     *  AU  of  them,'  said  I. 

**  But  in  the  minds  of  the  American  Commissioners,  the  distrust  against 
France  was  more  vehement  than  against  any  other  State.  The  best 
American  writers  of  the  present  day  acknowledge  that  all  surmises  thence 
arising  were,  in  truth,  ill-founded  ;  tliat  the  conduct  of  France  towards  the 
United  States  had  been  marked  throughout  not  only  by  good  faith  and 
honour,  but  by  generosity."  (Lord  Mahon's  History  of  Euglond,  etc,  YoL 
VIL,  Chap.  Ixvi,  pp.  293,  294) 
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of  the  colonies  have  shown  a  desire  to  treat  and  to  end  with  ns 
on  a  separate  footing  from  the  other  Powers."  *'  The  separate 
negotiation  thus  arising  was  delayed,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  first 
by  the  severe  illness  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  next  by  some  points 
of  form  in  the  commission  of  Mr.  Oswald.  When  at  length  the 
more  solid  part  of  the  negotiation  was  commenced,  the  hints  of 
Franklin  for  the  cession  of  Canada  were  quietly  dropped,  with 
greater  ease  from  their  having  been  transmitted  in  a  confidential 
form.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Lord  Shelbume  prevailed, 
in  his  desire  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  by  an  article  of  the  treaty,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Fox  had 
wished,  by  a  previous  declaration." 

The  two  most  difficult  questions  of  the  treaty  related  to  the 
fishing  groimds  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  Loyalists  or  "Tories," 
as  they  were  called.  The  English  were  unwilling  to  concede  the 
use  of  the  fishing  grounds,  but  the  Americans  were  firm ;  the 
result  was,  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Americans  should  have  the  right  to  take  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  them  on  any  of  the 
King's  settled  dominions.* 

•  In  the  preamble  of  the  treaty,  it  was  provided  that  "  The  treaty  was 
not  to  be  concluded  until  terms  of  peace  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
Great  Britain  and  France."  By  this  limitation  (which  was  a  mere  form,  as 
the  provisional  articles  were  to  be  meanwnile  binding  and  effective),  the 
Americans  were  in  hopes  oi  avoiding,  at  least  of  softening,  their  French  allies. 
'*  The  hrst  Article  acknowledged  in  the  fullest  terms  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  fixed  their  boundaries,  and  certainly  to  tLeir 
advantage.  The  third  gave  their  people  the  right  to  take  fish  on  all  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  but  not  to  dry  or  cure  them  on  any  of  the  King's 
settled  dominions  in  America.  By  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Articles,  it  was 
engaged  that  Congress  should  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  Legisla- 
tures to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  estates  belonging  to  real  British 
subjects  who  had  not  borne  arms  against  them.  All  other  persons  were  to 
be  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  of  the  provinces  and  remain  there  for  twelve 
months  to  wind  up  their  affairs,  the  Congress  also  recommending  the  resti- 
tution of  their  confiscated  property,  on  their  repayment  of  the  siuns  for  which 
they  had  been  sold.  No  impediment  was  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  recovering 
bona  fide  debts;  no  further  prosecutions  were  to  be  commenced,  no  further  con- 
fiscations made.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  Articlea^ 
that  the  English  should  at  once  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies  from  eveiy 
port  or  place  which  they  still  possessed  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
Slates;  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  occao^ 
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But  the  question  which  transcended  all  others  in  importance, 
with  which  this  work  has  chiefly  to  do,  was  that  of  the 
Loyalists — a  class  which,  by  the  testimony  of  American  his- 
torians themselves,  constituted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  colonies.  Their  numbers 
had  been  greatly  reduced  from  various  causes  during  the  war ; 
they  had  been  plundered  and  scattered  by  the  alternate  ascen- 
dancy of  opposite  parties ;  they  had  all  of  them  suffered  in  their 
property  and  liberty;  many  of  them  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment, and  not  a  few  of  them  had  been  executed  as  criminals 
for  preferring  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  connection  with  the 
mother  country  to  a  renunciation  of  their  former  profession  of 
faith,  and  absolute  submission  to  a  nearly  self -created  authority 
of  rule  and  a  new  political  creed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  treaty  of  pea-ce,  "  the  question  of  Loyalists  or 
Tories,"  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  main  object 
with  the  British  Government  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  resti- 
tution to  the  men  who,  in  punishment  for  their  continued  alle- 
giance to  the  King,  had  found  their  property  confiscated  and 

should  be  for  ever  free  and  open  to  both  partica."    (Lord  Mahon's  History, 
etc.,  Vol.  VII.,  Chapi  Ixvi.,  pp.  297,  298.) 

**  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  French  Government  could  view  with 
unconcern  the  studied  secrecy  of  this  negotiation.  The  appearances  of  amity 
were,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  interest,  kept  up  on  either  side.  But  thus 
did  the  Comte  de  Vergennes  (the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs) 
unbosom  himself  in  writing  to  the  French  Minister  at  Philadelphia  :  *  You 
will  surely  be  gratified,  as  well  as  myself,  with  the  very  extensive  advantages 
which  our  allies,  the  Americans,  are  to  receive  from  the  peace ;  but  you 
certainly  will  not  be  less  surprised  than  I  have  been  with  the  conduct  of  the 
commissionera.  *  *  They  have  cautiously  kept  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  me.  Whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  any  one  of  them,  and 
enquire  of  them  briefly  respecting  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  they  have 
constantly  clothed  their  speech  in  generalities,  giving  me  to  understand  that 
it  did  not  go  forward,  and  that  they  had  no  confldence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  British  Ministry.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
Dr.  Franklin  informed  me  that  Articles  were  signed.  The  reservation  re- 
tained on  our  account  does  not  save  the  infraction  of  the  promise  which  we 
have  made  to  each  other,  not  to  sign  except  conjointly.  *  *  This  negotiation 
has  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  regard  to  ourselves  as  that  of  the  United 
States ;  not  but  what  the  King,  if  he  had  shown  as  little  delicacy  in  his 
proceedings  as  the  American  Commissioners,  might  have  signed  articles  with 
England  long  before  them.'  **—/&.,  pp.  298,  299. 
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their  persons  banished.     But  from  the  first  Dr.  Franklin  held 
out  no  hopes  of  any  satisfaction  on  that  point.    *  The  Commis- 
sioners,' he  said, '  had  no  such  power,  nor  had  even  Congress.'* 
They  were  willing  that  Congress  should,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, recommend  those  indemnities  to  the  several  States ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  negotiators  from  England  tells  us,  they  to  the 
last '  continued  to  assert  that  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
would  have  the  effect  we  proposed.'    The  British  diplomatists 
persevered  in  their  original  demand,  and  at  one  time  there 
seemed  a  probability  that  the  negotiations  might  break  off, 
chiefly  on  this  ground.     Twice  was  Mr.  Strachey,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  an  able  and  experienced  man,  dispatched 
to  Paris  to  aid  Mr.  Oswald  with  his  counsel  and  co-operation. 
But  at  last  the  mind  of  Franklin,  ever  ingenious  and  fertile 
of  resources,  devised  a  counter  scheme.    He  said  that  he  would 
allow  the  losses  which  the  Loyalists  had  suffered,  provided 
another  account  were  opened  of  the  mischief  they  had  done, 
as  of  slaves  carried  off,  or  houses  burned ;  new  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  two  computa- 
tions.    At  this  formidable  proposal,  involving  an  endless  train 
of  discussions  and  disputes,  the  negotiators  from  England  finally 
gave  way.""(" 

This  account  of  the  negotiation  in  regard  to  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  taken  from  Lord  Mahon's  impartial  history, 
is  corroborated  in  all  essential  particulars  by  American  his- 
torians. Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  ''Franklin  having  already 
explained  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  Loyalists  by  the 
United  States,  as  their  estates  had  been  confiscated  by  laws  of 
particular  States,  which  Congress  had  no  power  to  repeal,  he 
further  demonstrates  that  Great  Britain  had  forfeited  every 
right  to  intercede  for  them  by  its  conduct  and  example,  to 
which  end  he  read  to  Oswald  the  orders  of  the  British  in 
Carolina  for  confiscating  and  selling  the  lands  and  property  of 
all  patriots  under  the  direction  of  the  military ;  and  he  declared 
definitely  that,  though  the  separate  governments  might  show 
compassion  where  it  was  deserved,  the  American  Commissioners 

*  It  was  self-contradictory  to  say  tliat  Congress  had  power  to  confiscate 
property,  and  yet  had  no  power  to  restore  it  when  confiscated. 

t  Lord  Mahon^s  History  of  England,  etc.,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  IxvL,  pp.  295^ 
296. 
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for  Peace  could  not  make  compensation  of  refugees  a  part  of 
the  treaty." 

"  This  last  demand  (adequate  indemnity  for  the  confiscated 
property  of  loyal  refugees)  touched  alike  the  sympathy  and 
the  sense  of  honour  of  England.  The  previous  answer,  that 
the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  treat  on  the  business  of 
the  Loyalists,  was  regarded  as  an  allegation  that  though  they 
claimed  to  have  full  power,  they  were  not  plenipotentiaries; 
that  they  were  acting  under  thirteen  separate  sovereignties, 
which  had  no  common  head.  To  meet  the  exigence,  Shelbume 
proposed  either  an  extension  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Penobscot, 
or  Kennebec,  or  the  Saco,  so  that  a  province  might  be  formed 
for  the  reception  of  Loyalists ;  or  that  a  part  of  the  money  to 
be  received  from  sales  of  the  Ohio  lands  might  be  applied  to 
then- subsistence." 

"On  the  29th  of  November,  1782,  Strachcy,  Oswald,  and 
ntsherbert,  on  the  one  side,  and  Jay,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  for 
the  first  time  Laurens,  on  the  other,  came  together  for  their  last 
word  at  the  apartments  of  Jay.  The  American  Commissioners 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  future  confiscations  nor  prosecu- 
tions of  Loyalists,  that  all  pending  prosecutions  should  be 
discontinued,  and  that  Congress  should  recommend  to  the 
seyend  States  and  their  Legislatures,  on  behalf  of  refugees, 
amnesty  and  the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  property." 
*  On  the  30th,  the  Commissioners  of  both  countries  signed  and 
sealed  fair  copies  of  the  Convention."  "  The  treaty  was  not  a 
compromise,  nor  a  compact  imposed  by  force,  but  a  free  and 
perfect  solution  and  perpetual  settlement  of  all  that  had  been 
called  in  question."* 

Dr.  Bamsay  observes :  "  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the 
Loyalists  were  sacrificed,  nothing  further  than  a  simple  recom- 
mendation for  restitution  being  stipulated  in  their  favour.  *  * 
The  case  of  the  Loyalists  was  undoubtedly  a  hard  one,  but 
unavoidable  from  the  complex  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  American  Ministers  engaged,  as  far  as  they  were 
authorized,  and  Congress  did  all  they  constitutionally  could; 
but  this  was  no  more  than  simply  to  recommend  their  case  to 


•Histoiy 
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the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  restitution. 
To  have  insisted  on  more,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  should  be  no  peace. 
It  is  true,  much  more  was  expected  from  the  recommendations 
of  Congress  than  resulted  from  them;  but  this  was  not  the 
consequence  of  deception,  but  of  misunderstanding  the  principles 
of  the  confederation.  In  conformity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  Congress  urged,  in  strong  terms,  the  propriety  of 
making  restitution  to  the  Loyalists,  but  to  procure  it  was 
beyond  their  power.  ♦  ♦  There  were  doubtless  among  the 
Loyalists  many  worthy  characters,  friends  of  peace  and  lovers 
of  justice.  To  such  restitution  was  undoubtedly  due,  and  to 
many  such  it  was  made ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  calamities 
incident  to  war,  that  the  innocent,  from  the  impossibility  of 
discrimination,  are  often  involved  in  the  same  distress  with  the 
guilty. 

"The  return  of  the  Loyalists  to  their  former  places  of 
residence  was  as  much  disrelished  by  the  Whig  citizens  of 
America  as  the  proposal  for  reimbursing  their  confiscated 
property.  In  sundry  places  Committees  were  formed,  who,  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  opposed  their  peaceable  residence.  The 
sober  and  dispassionate  citizens  exerted  themselves  in  checking 
these  irrcgidar  measures ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of  party 
spirit,  and  so  relaxed  were  the  sinews  of  government,  that,  in 
opposition  to  legal  authority  and  the  private  interference  of  the 
judicious  and  moderate,  many  indecent  outrages  were  oom- 
niitted  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the  returning  Loyalists. 

"  Nor  were  these  all  the  suflTerings  of  those  Americans  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  royal  cause.  Being  compelled 
to  depart  from  their  native  country,  many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  on  the  barren  shores  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  Parlia- 
mentary relief  was  extended  to  them ;  but  this  was  obtained 
with  difficulty,  and  distributed  with  a  partial  hand.  Some,  who 
invented  plausible  tales  of  loyalty  and  distress,  received  much 
more  than  they  ever  possessed ;  while  others,  less  artful,  were 
not  half  reimbursed  for  their  actual  losses."* 


*  Dr.  Ramsay's  Uistoij  of  the  United  StateSj  YoL  XL,  Chap.  zzriLi  j^ 
489,  490,  49L 
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Mr.  Hildreth  remarks,  under  date  of  September,  1783,  "that 
at  New  York  a  general  release  of  prisoners  had  taken  place 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  necessity  of  finding  transports  for  the 
numerous  Loyalists  assembled  there  protracted  the  evacuation 
of  New  York.  In  consequence  of  laws  still  in  force  against 
them,  several  thousand  American  Loyalists  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  their  country.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  exiles 
belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes ;  they  had  been  officials,  mer- 
chantSy  large  landholders,  conspicuous  members  of  the  colonial 
aristocracy.  Those  from  the  North  settled  principally  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  Canada,  provinces  the  politics  of  which  their  descend- 
ants continued  to  control  until  quite  recently.  Those  from  the 
South  found  refuge  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  India 
islands.  Still  objects  of  great  popular  odium,  the  Loyalists  had 
little  to  expect  from  the  stipulated  recommendations  of  Con- 
gress in  their  favour.  Some  of  the  States,  whose  territory  had 
been  longest  and  most  recently  occupied  by  the  enemy,  were 
even  inclined  to  enact  new  confiscations."* 

In  each  and  all  of  these  historical  statements  it  is  clearly 
admitted  that  the  claim  of  the  Loyalists  to  compensation  for  loss 
of  property  was  founded  in  equity,  as  well  as  in  national  policy. 
This  is  sanctioned  by  the  admission  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioners and  the  recommendation  of  Congress.  The  want  of 
power  in  Congress  to  do  what  is  admitted  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  Loyalists  is  the  plea  for  not  restoring  them  the  property 
which  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  who  were 
*  proportionally  enriched  thereby.  It  was  left  to  local  avarice 
and  local  resentment  to  deal  with  the  property  of  banished 
exiles. 

What  was  claimed  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  Loyalists  accorded 
with  the  practice  of  even  modem  nations,  as  well  as  with  the 
sentiments  of  humanity.  When  the  Dutch  provinces  asserted 
their  independence  of  Spain,  and  after  a  long  and  bloody  war 
obtained  the  recognition  of  it,  they  cordially  agreed  to  an  act 
of  oblivion,  and  even  restored  to  those  who  had  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Spain,  their  property  of  every  denomination  that  had 
been  confiscated,  or  the  full  value  of  it.  Even  Spain  herself  had 
twice  thus  acted  towards  the  province  of  Catalonia — ^first,  on  its 


«  Hildxeth's  Histozy  of  the  United  States,  YoL  IIL,  Chap,  xlv.,  p.  439. 
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revolting  from  that  Crown,  and  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
France ;  and  secondly,  on  its  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Bour- 
bon family,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Though  the 
inhabitants  had  forfeited  life  and  property,  yet,  on  their  return 
to  obedience,  life,  possessions,  laws  and  immunities  remained 
inviolate.  England  had  conducted  herself  in  the  same  spirit 
towards  that  party  in  Ireland  which  had  taken  up  ajms  in 
support  of  James  the  Second.  No  proscriptions  took  place,  aoid 
every  man,  on  submitting  to  Government,  was  admitted  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  property.  Had  this  spirit 
actuated,  and  these  examples,  with  many  others  of  like  charac- 
ter, influenced  the  Americans,  how  much  more  honourable  to 
them,  and  more  consistent  with  sound  policy,  to  efface  at  once 
all  remembrance  of  internal  discords,  than  to  pursue,  in  the 
execrable  spirit  of  revenge  and  avarice,  those  of  their  country- 
men who  differed  from  them  in  opinion  in  the  late  contest,  and 
sided  with  Great  Britain.*  That  the  plea  that  Congress  had 
no  power  in  granting  amnesty  and  compensation  to  the  Loyal- 
ists was  a  mere  pretext,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  more  confisca- 

*  The  royal  historian,  Dr.  Andrews,  remarks  strongly  on  this  subject  as 
follows : 

**  The  demands  of  restitution  to  the  Loyalists  of  their  property  confiscated 
during  the  war,  for  their  attachment  to  our  cause,  had  been  refused  by  the 
American  Commissioners,  on  pretence  that  neither  they,  nor  Congress  itself 
could  comply  with  it,  any  farther  than  by  recommendation  of  it  to  the 
different  States.  The  demand  was  in  itself  so  just,  and  founded  on  so  many 
historical  precedents,  that  Congress  could  not  possibly  plead  a  want  of  fore- 
sight that  it  would  be  made.  It  had  been  usual  in  all  ages,  on  the  cessation 
of  civil  war,  to  grant  a  general  amnesty.  No  other  motive  but  that  of  the 
basest  and  most  barbarous  revenge  could  induce  men  to  express  an  averseneas 
to  so  humane  and  necessary  a  measure.  Next  to  the  cruelty  of  such  a  refusal 
was  the  meanness  of  those  who  submitted  to  it. 

**  Circumstances  empowered  this  nation  to  have  acted  with  such  firmnesB 
as  to  compel  the  Americans  to  relax  their  obstinacy  in  this  particular.  Until 
they  had  consented  to  a  generous  treatment  of  the  Loyalists,  we  ought  to 
have  withheld  the  restitution  of  the  many  strong  places  still  remaining  in 
our  hands,  and  made  the  surrender  of  them  the  price  of  their  acquiescence 
in  our  demands  in  favour  of  the  brave  and  faithful  people  who  had  suffered 
so  much  on  our  account''  (Dr.  Andrews*  History  of  the  Late  War,  VoL 
IV.,  pp.  401,  402.) 

**  All  parties  in  the  Commons  unanimously  demanded  amnesty  and  in* 
demnity  for  the  LoyaUsta"    (Bancroft,  VoL  X.,  Chap,  zxiz.,  p.  586.) 
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tions  or  proscriptions  against  the  Loyalists ;  for  if  the  laws 
tinder  which  these  prosecutions  were  instituted  and  confiscations 
made  were  State  laws,  with  which  Congress  had  no  power  to 
interfere,  how  could  the  Congress  Commissioners  stipulate  that 
there  should  be  no  more  confiscations  or  proscriptions  ? 

Dr.  Franklin,  the  most  experienced  and  ablest  of  the  Ameri- 
can diplomatists,  was  the  most  crafty  and  overbearing  against 
England.    At  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations  for  peace,  he 
demurely  proposed,  and  half  converted  Mr.  Oswald  to  his  pro- 
position, to  concede  Canada  (which  at  that  time  meant  all  British 
North  America)  to  the  United  States,  though  his  commission 
related  simply  to  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  colonies; 
and  when  the  British  Cabinet  vetoed  this  extra-official  and 
extravagant  proposition.  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  over- 
reached the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  British  diplomatists 
by  carefully  constructed  maps  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  proposed  possessions  of    Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  their  northern  and  north-   /-^ 
western  frontiers.    These  lines  were  so  ingeniously  drawn^  as 
to  take  from  Great  Britain  and  include  in  the  United  States 
the  immense  and  valuable  territories,  back  settlements,  and 
the  whole  country  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  which  have  since  become  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Missouri.  Michigan.  Minne-  '^'  '■^^  *y 
flota^  etc. — ^to  not  one  foot  of  which  the  thirteen  American    ^^    "  rc- 
colonies  had  the  slightest  claim — territories  ample  to  compen-  ??  /  ^  V  r  ' 
sate  Loyalists  for  their  losses  and  banishment,  but  whose  in-  //, 
terests,  together  with  these  most  valuable  possessions,  were  lost 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  subserviency  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioner, Oswald  (a  London  and  American  merchant),  who  looked 
to  his  own  interests,  and  was  the  subservient  tool  and  echo  of 
Dr.  Franklin.    The  above  territories  were  a  part  of  the  domain 
of  Congress,  irrespective  of  any  State,  and  therefore  at  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  Congress.    Yet,  with  these  immense  accessions 
of  resources,  the  American  Commissioners  professed  that  the 
Congress  had  no  power  or  means  to  compensate  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  for  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  their 
property  I    One  knows  not  at  which  most  to  marvel — the  bold- 
ness, skilly  and  success  of  the  American  Commissioners,  or  the 
eawardiee,  ignorance^  and  recklessness  of  the  British  diplomatists. 
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The  result  of  these  negotiations  was,  that  the  adherents  to 
Great  Britain  during  the  civil  war  were  deprived  of  the 
amnesty  and  restoration  of  property  upon  any  ground  of  right, 
as  had  been  granted  at  the  termination  of  civil  strife  by  all 
civilized  nations — to  the  restoration  of  what  had  been  taken 
from  them  during  the  war — and  turned  over  as  suppliant  cul- 
prits to  the  several  States  by  whose  laws  their  property  had 
been  confiscated,  and  themselves  declared  guilty  of  treason,  and 
condemned  to  the  death  of  traitors.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  negotiations,  had  proposed  to  give  all  that 
now  constitutes  British  North  America  to  the  United  States, 
and  thus  leave  to  the  British  Loyalists  not  an  inch  of  ground 
on  which  to  place  their  feet ;  but  all  that  was  now  left  to  them, 
as  far  as  America  was  concerned,  was  to  prostrate  themselves 
as  suppliants  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  each 
of  which  was  for  the  most  part  a  seething  cauldron  of  passion 
and  resentment  against  them.* 

*  Dr.  Ramsay  justly  remarks :  "  The  operation  of  treason  laws  added 
to  the  calamities  of  the  war.  Individuals  on  both  sides,  while  they  were  doing 
no  more  than  they  supposed  to  be  their  duty,  were  involved  in  the  penal 
consequences  of  capital  crimes.  The  Americans,  in  conformity  to  the  nsnal 
policy  of  nations,  demanded  the  allegiance  of  all  who  resided  among  them  ; 
but  many  preferred  the  late  royal  government,  and  were  disposed,  when 
opportunity  offered,  to  support  it  While  they  acted  in  conformity  to  these 
sentiments,  the  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  new  government  con- 
demned them  to  death.  Of  all  wars,  civil  are  most  to  be  dreaded.  They 
are  attended  with  the  bitterest  of  resentments,  and  produce  the  greatest 
quantity  of  human  woes.  In  the  American  war  the  distresses  of  the  country 
were  greatly  aggravated  from  the  circumstance  that  every  man  was  obliged, 
some  way  or  other,  to  be  in  the  public  service.  In  Europe,  where  the  mili- 
tary operations  are  carried  on  by  armies  hired  and  paid  for  the  purpose, 
the  common  people  partake  but  little  of  the  calamities  of  the  war ;  but  in 
America,  where  the  whole  people  were  enrolled  as  a  militia,  and  where  both 
sides  endeavoured  to  strengthen  themselves  by  oaths  and  by  laws,  denouncing 
the  penalties  of  treason  on  those  who  aided  or  abetted  the  opposite  party,  the 
sufferings  of  individuals  were  renewed  as  often  as  fortune  varied  her  standard. 
Each  side  claimed  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  ready  to 
punish  them  when  it  was  withheld. 

"  In  the  first  institution  of  the  American  governments  the  bonndaries  of 
authority  were  not  properly  fixed.  Committees  exercised  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  powers.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  many  instances 
these  were  improperly  used,  and  that  private  resentments  were  often  covered 
under  the  specious  veil  of  patriotism.    The  sufferers,  in  passing  over  to  thtt 
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IiOTaliflta,  carried  with  them  a  keen  rememlirnnce  of  the  rengeance  of  Com- 
mittees, and  when  opportanit;  presented  were  tempted  to  letalinte.  From 
the  natoie  of  the  caw,  the  original  oDendcrs  were  leu  freqnenllf  the  object* 
of  letaliatiou  than  thow  who  were  entirely  innoc«nL  One  instance  of 
MTBiity  begat  another,  and  tltej  continurd  to  increase  in  a  proportion  that 
doubled  the  evila  of  common  war.  *  *  The  Rojalists  raised  the  cry  of  per- 
Mcation,  and  londlj  complained  that,  merely  for  supporting  the  QuTemment 
under  which  they  were  bom,  and  to  which  they  owed  a  natural  alleigance, 
they  wen  doomed  to  suffer  all  the  penalties  of  capital  offenders.  Those  of 
them  who  acted  from  principle  felt  no  consciougness  of  guilt,  and  could  not 
but  look  with  abhorrence  npon  a  Qovemmcnt  which  could  inflict  snch  severe 
poniabmenta  for  what  they  deemed  a  laudable  line  of  conduct.  Humanity 
would  ahudder  at  a  particular  recital  of  the  calamiUea  which  the  Whiga 
inflicted  on  the  Tories  and  the  Tories  on  the  Whigi.  It  is  particutarljr 
remarkable,  that  many  on  both  sides  consoled  themaelvee  with  the  belief, 
that  they  were  acting  and  Buffering  in  a  good  cause."  (History  of  the 
United  Statea,  YoL  IL,  Chap,  zxri,  pp.  407,  466, 480;; 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

OMBIIT  of  KePUBLICASTBH   AHD   HaTOBD    of   MONAItCHT  nr  AUEUOA — 

Thouas  Paine:  a  Skitcb  of  his  Life,  Chabacteh,  a^d  Wbitikos, 
and  their  effects. 

No  social  or  political  pKenonienon  in  the  history  of  nations 
has  been  more  rematkable  than  the  sudden  transition  of  the 
great  body  of  the  American  colonists,  in  1776,  from  a  reverence 
and  love  of  moDarchical  institutions  and  of  England,  in  which 
they  had  been  trained  from  their  forefathers,  to  a  rennnciation 
of  those  institutions  and  a  hatred  of  England,  ^^atever  influ- 
ence the  oppressive  policy  of  the  British  Administration  may 
have  had  in  producing  this  change,  was  confined  to  compara-  ■ 
tively  few  in  America,  was  little  known  to  the  masses,  and  had 
little  influence  over  them.  This  sudden  and  marvellous  revolu- 
tion in  the  American  mind  was  produced  chiefly  by  a  pamphlet  of 
forty  pages,  written  at  the  suggestion  of  two  or  three  leaders  of 
the  American  revolutionists,  over  the  signature  of  "An  English- 
man." This  Englishman  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Paine,  better 
known  in  after  years  as  Tom  Fame,  "  the  blasphemous  infidel 
and  beastly  drunkard,"  as  the  New  York  Ohserver,  in  answer 
to  a  challenge,  proved  him  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction.  Tom  Paine  was  of  a  Quaker  family; 
was  a  staymaker  by  trade,  but  an  a^tator  by  occupation.  He 
had  obtained  an  appointment  as  exciseman,  but  was  dismissed 
from  hia  office,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1774.  Be  Boma- 
how  obtained  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  London,  who 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
through  whom  he  procured  employment  in  the  service  of  a 
booksellci.    Beginning  forthwith  to  write  for  a  leading  news- 
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paper  on  the  agitated  questions  of  the  day,  his  articles  attracted 
attention  and  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  some  influential 
persons,  and  be  at  length  became  editor  o£  tbo  "  Pennsylvania 
Uagazino."  He  was  the  master  of  a  singularly  attractive,  lucid, 
and  vituperative  style,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Junius  bim- 
Bclf.  At  the  suggestion  of  Franklin  and  one  or  two  other 
leaders  of  the  revolution,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages  in 
favour  of  Independence,  entitled  "  Common  Sease,"  and  over 
the  signature  of  "  An  Englishman,"  yet  bitter  against  England 
and  English  institutions.  It  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  America,  and  was  arranged  under  four  beads :  first,  "  Of  the 
origin  and  design  of  government  in  general,  with  concise 
remarks  on  tbe  English  Constitution ;"  secondly ,  "  Of  monarchy 
ajkd  hereditary  succession ;"  thirdly,  "  Thoughts  on  tbe  present 
state  of  military  affairs ;"  fourth,  "  Of  the  present  ability  of 
America,  with  some  miscellaneous  reflections."  Mr.  Frothing- 
bam  says:  "The  portion  on  Government  has  little  of  permanent 
value ;  tbe  glance  at  the  Elngliab  Constitution  is  snperflcial ; 
and  the  attack  on  Monarchy  is  coarse.  The  treatment  of  tbe 
American  question  under  the  two  last  beads  gave  the  pamphlet 
its  celebrity."* 
Hr.  Gordon  says  that  "No  publication  so  much  promoted 

*  FrotVngliain'B  Rise  of  the  Itcpnblie  of  the  United  StotcB,  Chnp.  li.,  p.  472. 

The  pamphlet  WM  called  "  Connnon  Sense,"  and  was  written  by  TLomni 
Ptine,  an  Enp;liBhnmQ,  who  held  and  ezpreesed  extreme  opinions  npon  the 
"  Bights  of  Ubd.'  Be  hod  been  a  ataymoker  in  England,  and  waa  ruined  ; 
when,  in  the  winter  of  1774,  by  Franklin's  advice,  became  toAmeiica  and 
lapidljr  gnwpcd  and  comprehended  the  position  of  affaira.  (Elliott's  History 
of  New  England,  VoL  II.,  Chnp.  iiviii.,  p.  383.) 

Seferring  to  this  demagogue  of  the  American  and  French  Kevolnticn,  his 
Americtttt  biographer, Cheelliam,  eaya  ;  "  Allsectsbove  had  tlieir  disgraceful 
membera  and  ofTtpring;  Poine'a  father,  a  peaceful  and  indiialiious  Quaker, 
connects  him  with  the  ciemplary  seet  of  the  Friends.  Ho  received  his 
«docation  at  the  Qnmunor  School  of  bia  native  place,  Thetford,  in  Norfolk, 
bat  attained  to  little  beyond  the  mdiments  of  Latin.  His  firat  application 
to  bnsineM  woa  in  tbe  trade  of  bis  father,  that  of  ataymaker,  which  he 
followed  in  London,  Dover,  ond  Sandwich,  where  he  married  ;  attcrwordB 
he  became  a  grocer  and  an  exciseman,  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex.  This  situation 
he  lost  throngh  aomc  misdcmeanoT.  After  tliis,  however,  so  well  were  the 
pnblte  anthoiities  of  his  native  conott;  disposed  to  serve  him,  that  one  of  the 
OMnmiauoncra  of  Excise  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin then  a  colonial  agent  in  London,  who  iecoiaiiieailtt&  \am  Xa  ^  ^A 
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the  cnuse  of  Independence  &s  that.  The  statements  which  are 
now  adopted  were  then  strange,  and  Faiae  found  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  publisher  to  undertake  it." 

Dr.  Bamsay  says :  "  The  st jle,  manner,  and  language  of 
Thomas  Faine's  performance  were  calculated  to  interest  the 

America.  At  tbia  period  he  liad  first  exercised  bis  talenta  as  a  viitcr  hj 
dmwing  up  a  painphltt  recommending  the  advance  of  the  talaries  of  exdse- 

"  HU  age  at  tbia  tirac  was  thirtf-scvett.  Hia  first  engagement  in  Philadel- 
phia was  with  Mr.  Aitkin,  a  respectable  bookseller,  who,  in  Janoarj',  1775, 
commenced  the '  Pennsylvania  Magazine,'  the  editorship  of  wbich  work  became 
the  business  of  Mr.  Faine,  who  had  a  salary  of  ;CSO  currencj  a  jeor.  When 
Dr.  BuHh,  of  Philadelphia,  suggested  to  Paine  the  propriety  of  preparing  th« 
Americans  for  a  separation  from  England,  it  seems  that  he  seized  with  aviditj 
the  idea,  and  immediati^ly  commenced  his  famous  pamphlet  on  tbat  mbject, 
'X'tiich  being  shown  in  MS.  to  Doctora  Franklin  and  Rnsh  and  Ur.  Bomuel 
Adums,  was,  after  some  discussion,  entitled,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Koah, 
■  Common  Sense.'  For  this  production  tbe  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
Toted  him  /500.  Shortly  afterwards  Paine  was  appointed  Secretary  to  tbe 
Committee  of  tlie  United  States  on  Foreign  Aflairs.  Hla  Imsiness  was 
Bieitly  to  copy  papers,  number  and  file  them,  and  generally  do  the  duty  of 
what  is  now  called  a  cleik  in  iho  Foreign  Department  But  in  the  title-page 
of  his  '  Rights  of  Man,'  he  styles  himeeK  '  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfTaira  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  Late  War."  While  in  this  office,  he 
published  a  series  of  appeals  on  the  struggle  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
colonics.  In  17TT  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  sccTetaiyabip  on  acconnt  of 
a  quarrel  with  Silas  Deane,  American  agent  in  France.  The  next  year, 
however,  he  obtained  tlie  appointment  of  Clerk  to  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania :  and  in  17S5,  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  appoint  him  histori- 
ographer to  the  United  States,  the  Congress  granted  bim  tbiee  thonaand 
dollars,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York  granted  him  an  estate  of  600  aci«a 
of  highly  cultivated  land,  the  confiscated  properly  of  a  Loyalist  Having  no 
more  revolutionary  occupation  in  the  United  Slates,  he  embarked  for  France 
in  1787,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Duke  de 
la  Rocliefoucault.  From  Paris  he  went  to  London,  where,  tbu  fallowing 
year,  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  but  was  bailed  by  some  Americoa  merchants. 
He  went  to  P.tris  in  1791  to  publish,  under  the  name  of  '  Achillea  Ehi 
Chatellet,'  a  tract  Ttarnimendini}  the  abolition  of  royalty.  He  again  letnmed 
to  London  and  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  '  Bights  of  Man,'  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Burke's  '  Reflections  on  tbe  French  Revolution.'  Tbe  second  part  was 
publislied  early  in  1702.  He  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
bis  seditious  and  blasphemous  writings,  but  escaped  to  France,  and  waa 
elected  a  member  of  tbe  French  Natlooal  Convention — grateful  for  the 
lionour  which  the  bloody  anarchists  had  conferred  upon  him  by  electing  him 
a  member  of  their  order.    Ub  conduct,  however,  offended  tbe  Jacubins,  and 
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passions  and  to  rouse  all  the  active  powers  of  liirmrn  nature. 
With  the  view  of  operating  on  the  sentiments  of  religious 
people,  Scripture  was  pressed  into  his  service ;  and  the  powers 
and  name  of  a  king  were  rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  nume- 
rous colonists  who  had  read  and  studied  the  history  of  the  Jews, 

towards  the  close  of  the  year  1793  he  was  excluded  from  the  convention, 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Lnxcmbourp;.  Just  before 
his  confinement  he  had  finished  the  first  part  of  liis  *  Ago  of  Reason,'  and 
confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Joel  Barlow  for  publication.  He  Wvis 
now  taken  ill,  to  which  circumstance  he  ascribed  liis  escape  from  the 
guillotine ;  and  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre  MKxs  released.  In  1795  he  pub> 
liahedy  at  Paris,  the  second  part  of  his  '  Age  of  Reason.'  lie  returned  to 
America  in  1802,  bringing  with  him  a  woman  named  Madame  Bonnovillo, 
whom  he  had  seduced  away  from  her  husband,  witli  her  two  sons,  and  whom 
be  seems  to  have  treated  vnih  tlie  utmost  meanness  and  tyranny.  Ilisfiicnd 
and  American  biographer,  Mr.  Chec'tham,in  continuatirn,  gives  the  following 
account  of  Paine's  arrival  at  New  York  in  1802  :  *  The  writer,'  says  Mr. 
Cheetham,  'supposing  him  (Paine)  to  be  a  gentleman,  was  employed  to 
engage  a  room  for  him  at  Lovett's  hotel,  New  York.  On  liis  arrival,  in  1802, 
about  ten  at  night,  he  wrote  me  a  note,  desiring  to  see  me  immediately.  I 
waited  on  him  at  Lovett*s,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Clinton,  jun.  Wc 
rapped  at  the  door.  A  small  figure  opened  it  within,  meanly  dressed,  liaving 
an  old  top-coat,  without  an  under  one  ;  a  dirty  silk  handkerchief  loosely 
thrown  around  his  neck,  a  long  beard  of  more  than  a  week's  growth,  a  face 
well  carbuncled  as  the  setting  sun,  and  the  whole  figure  staggering  under  a 
load  of  inebriation.  I  was  on  the  point  of  inquiring  for  Mr.  Paine,  when  I 
noticed  something  of  the  portraits  I  had  seen  of  him.  We  were  desired  to  be 
seated.  He  had  before  him  a  small  round  table,  on  which  were  a  beefsteak, 
some  beer,  a  pint  of  brandy,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass.  He  sat  eating, 
drinking,  and  talking  with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  had  lived  with  us 
all  his  life.  I  soon  perceived  that  he  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  was 
full  of  anecdote.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  (Dr.  Watson)  was  almost  the  first 
word  be  uttered,  and  it  was  followed  by  his  informing  us  that  he  had  in  his 
trunk  a  manuscript  reply  to  the  bishop's  'Apology  for  the  Bible.'  He  then 
calmly  mumbled  his  steak,  and  ever  and  anon  drinking  liis  brandy  and  beer, 
repeated  the  introduction  to  his  reply,  which  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour. 
This  was  done  with  deliberation  and  the  utmost  clearness,  and  a  perfect 
apprehension,  intoxicated  as  he  was,  of  all  that  he  repeated.  Scarcely  a  word 
would  he  allow  us  to  speak.  He  always,  I  afterwards  found,  in  all  com])a- 
nies,  drunk  or  sober,  would  be  listened  to  ;  in  his  regard,  there  were  no 
righti  of  men  with  him — no  equality,  no  reciprocal  immmunities  and  obliga- 
tions— for  he  would  listen  to  no  one.' 

•*  On  the  13th  of  October,  1802,  he  anived  at  Baltimore,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefi'erson.  But  it  appears  that  curiosity  induced  no  one  ol 
disimction  to  suffer  his  approach.    While  at  his  hotel  he  vfo^  '^tm^d'^v^^ 
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as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hereditary  succession  was 
turned  into  ridicule.  The  absurdity  of  subjecting  a  great  con- 
tinent to  a  small  island  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  was 
represented  in  such  striking  language  as  to  interest  the  honour 
and  pride  of  the  colonists  in  renouncing  the  government  of 
iGreat  Britain.  The  necessity,  the  advantage  and  practicabilii^ 
of  independence  were  forcibly  demonstrated. 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  performance.    It 
was  addressed  to  freemen,  who  had  just  received  convincing 
proof  that  Great  Britain  had  thrown  them  out  of  her  protec- 
tion, and  engaged  foreign  mercenaries  to  make  war  upon  them, 
and  seriously  designed  to  compel  their  unconditional  submission 
to  her  unlimited  power.     It  found  the  colonists  most  thoroughly 
alarmed  for  their  liberties,  and  disposed  to  do  and  suffer  any- 
thing that  promised  their  establishment.     In  union  with  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  it  produced  surprising 
effects.    Many    thousands  were  convinced,  and  were  led  to 
approve  and  long  for  a  separation  from  the  mother  country.  • 
Though  that  measure,  a  few  months  before,  was  not  only  foreign 
to  their  wishes,  but  the  object  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current 
suddenly  became  so  strong  in  its  favour  that  it  bore  down  all 
opposition.     The  multitude  was  hurried  down  the  stream ;  but 
some  worthy  men  could  not  easily  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  separation  from  a  country  to  which  they 
had   long  been  bound  by  the  most  endearing  ties.  ♦  ♦  The 
change  of  the  public  mind  of  America  respecting  connection 

vUIted  by  the  lower  class  of  emigrants  from  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland, 
who  had  read  and  admired  his  'Rights  of  Man.'  With  them,  it  appears, 
'  he  dmnk  grog  in  the  tap-room  nToming,  noon,  and  night,  admired  and 
praised,  strutting  and  staggering  about,  showing  himself  to  all  and  shaking 
hands  with  alL  The  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  attached  himself 
paid  him  no  attention.' " 

Paine's  subsequent  years,  until  liis  miserable  death  in  1809,  were  charac- 
terized by  the  lowest  degradation,  blasphemy,  drunkenness,  and  filtliiness, 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  any  human  society,  as  his  biographies,  written 
even  by  his  friends,  abundantly  testify. 

Those  who  knew  Paine  in  his  earlier  years  were,  of  course,  not  responsible 
for  the  depmvity  and  degradation  of  his  subsequent  years  ;  but  from  the 
beginning  he  was  an  infitlel  and  an  enemy  of  all  settled  government 

Such  was  the  author  of  American  republicanism  and  of  American  hatred 
to  England,  to  all  British  institutions,  to  all  monarchy,  and  the  odvocato 
of  the  abolition  of  kings. 
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with  Great  Britain  is  without  a  parallel.  In  the  short  space  of 
two  years,  nearly  three  millions  of  people  passed  over  from  the 
love  and  duty  of  loyal  subjects  to  the  hatred  and  resentment 
of  enemies."* 

The  American  press  and  all  the  American  historians  of  that  day 
ispeak  of  the  electric  and  marvellous  influence  of  Tom  Paine's 
appeal  against  kings,  against  monarchy,  against  England,  and 
in  favour  of  American  independence. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  London  AthencBum  are  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Observer  of  the  10th  of  April,  1879 : 

"  A  more  despicable  man  than  Tom  Paine  cannot  be  found 
among  the  ready  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  sold 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  he  could  be  bought  at  a  veiy 
low  price.  He  wrote  well ;  sometimes  as  pointedly  as  Junius 
or  Cobbett  (who  had  his  bones  brought  to  England).  Neither 
excelled  him  in  coining  telling  and  mischievous  phrases ; 
neither  surpassed  him  in  popularity-hunting.  He  had  the  art, 
which  was  almost  equal  to  genius,  of  giving  happy  titles  to  hia 
productions.  When  he  denounced  the  British  Government  in 
the  name  of  '  Common  Sense/  he  found  willing  readers  in  the 
rebellious  American  colonists,  and  a  rich  reward  from  their  grate- 
ful representatives.  When  he  wrote  on  behalf  of  the  *  Rights 
of  Man/  and  in  furtherance  of  the  'Age  of  Eeason/  he  con- 
vinced thousands  by  his  title-pages  who  were  incapable  of 
perceiving  the  inconclusiveness  of  his  arguments.  HLs  specula- 
tions have  long  since  gone  the  way  of  all  shams;  and  bis 
charlatanism  as  a  writer  was  not  redeemed  by  his  character  as 
a  man.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  his  private  life ;  he  was 
addicted  to  the  most  degrading  vices.  He  was  no  hypocrite, 
however,  and  he  cannot  be  charged  with  showing  that  respect 
for  appearances  which  constitute  the  homage  paid  by  vice 
to  virtue.  Such  a  man  was  well  qualified  for  earning  notoriety 
by  insulting  Washington.  Only  a  thorough-paced  rascal  could 
have  had  the  assurance  to  charge  Washington  with  being 
unprincipled  and  unpatriotic/' 

*  Dr.  Eamsaj's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  II.,  Chap,  xii^  pp.  161, 

162,  lea. 
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CHAPTER  XXXra, 

HnnKG  ow  FoasiGKiAS  and  Employment  and  Treatmbnt  gw  Indians 

IN  THB  AmSBIOAN  WaB. 

No  two  acts  of  the  British  Qovemment  in  connection  with 
the  American  war  were  more  deprecated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  than  the  employment  of  foreign  troops  and  Indians 
against  the  colonists ;  thej  were  among  the  alleged  and  most 
exciting  causes  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  they 
weakened  British  influence  throughout  the  colonies;  they 
roused  thousands  to  arms  who  would  have  otherwise  remained 
peacefully  at  home.  In  England  they  were  denounced  by  the 
highest  personages  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament^  and  by  the 
public  at  large.* 

*  The  royal  historian,  Dr.  Andrews,  says : 

**  The  colonies  were  particularly  exasperated  at  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  this  quarreL  They  looked  upon  this  measure  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  that  all  regard  for  their  character  as  Englishmen  was  fled,  and  that 
Qreat  Britain  viewed  them  as  strangers,  whom,  if  she  could  not  conquer  and 
enslave,  she  was  determined  to  destroy.  This  persuasion  excited  their  most 
violent  indignation;  they  considered  themselves  as  abandoned  to  plunder  and 
massacre,  and  that  Britain  was  unfeelingly  bent  on  their  ruin,  by  whatsoever 
means  she  could  compass  it 

**  Winle  the  colomsts  represented  this  measure  in  so  sanguinary  a  light,  it 
was  depicted  at  home  in  the  same  colour  by  their  partiBans.  It  was  even 
reprobated  by  many  individuals  who  were  not  averse  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  Ministerial  plan,  but  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  approve  of  the 
interference  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  our  domestic  fcudB. 

**  It  was  not  only  throughout  the  public  at  large  this  measure  ocaasioncd 
BO  much  discontent ;  after  having  in  Parliament  undeigone  the  keenest 
censure  of  the  Opposition,  it  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  sided  with  the  Minister  and  were  generally  used  to 
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These  Hessian  mercenaries,  though  much  lauded  at  first,  and 
dreaded  by  the  colonists,  proved  to  be  inferior  to  the  British 
soldiers,  were  not  reliable,  deserted  in  large  numbers,  and 
plundered  everywhere,  without  regard  to  Loyalists  or  Disloyal- 
ists, and  strengthened  the  American  resistance  far  more  than 
they  strengthened  the  British  army.^ 

rapport  the  measures  of  Govemment ;  but  on  this  occasion  ihej  loudly 
dissented  from  them.  Several  quitted  the  House  without  voting  ;  others, 
who  voted  in  his  favour,  obliged  him  previously  to  give  them  an  assurance 
that  he  would  remove  all  their  doubts  and  scruples,  and  satisfy  them  clearly 
on  this  subject."  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  Late  War,  VoL  II.,  Chap. 
xviiL,  pp.  76,  77.) 

*  ^  The  employment  of  foreign  troops  to  reduce  America  was  an  object 
animadverted  upon  by  the  Opposition  with  peculiar  violence  and  indignation. 
This,  indeed,  of  all  the  Ministerial  measures,  met  with  the  most  acrimonious 
notice  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  *  *    Foreigners  said  the  Opposition 
were  now  taught  that  Britain,  with  all  its  boasted  greatness,  could  not  find 
people  at  home  to  fight  its  battles.  *  *    Who  could  behold  so  disgraceful  a 
meaaoze  without  feeling  for  that  loss  of  national  honour  which  it  muat 
oecaaion  t  *  *    But  exclusive  of  the  disgrace  entailed  upon  our  character, 
the  danger  of  the  sy^m  was  no  less  apparent    What  reason  had  we  to  trust 
an  army  of  foreigners,  who  could  possibly  harbour  no  motives  of  enmity  to 
the  people  against  whom  they  were  to  be  employed  ?    The  country  where 
these  foreigners  were  to  wage  war  for  us,  was  precisely  that  to  which  we  had 
io  often  enticed  numbers  to  emis^rate  from  their  native  homes  by  promises 
of  more  mm  and  happiness  than  they  eould  enjoy  in  their  own  country.  *  * 
Of  all  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  against  the  Americans,  that  of 
hiring  foreigners  to  invade  their  country  had  given  the  highest  offence. 
Britidi  soldiers,  though  acting  in  the  capacity  of  foes,  still  retained  the  feel- 
ings of  countrymen,  and  would  not  shed  blood  without  some  compunction. 
They  were  bom  and  bred  in  a  country  noted  for  humanity,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  which  inculcated  mildness.    But  the  Hessians  were  of  a  ferocious 
disposition ;  educated  tmder  a  despotic  Qovemment,  they  knew  no  rights  but 
thoee  of  force.     They  carried  destruction  wherever  they  were  masters, 
plundering  all  before  them  without  distinction,  and  committing  the  most 
barbarous  xavagea 

^  They  had,  il  was  said,  been  told  before  their  departure  from  Germany 
that  they  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  lands  of  those  whom  they 
eonqueredy  and  they  were  full  of  this  expectation  at  their  arrival.  But  upon 
discovering  their  mistake,  they  resolved,  however,  to  make  themselves 
•fQ^mi^M  by  appropriating  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  *  * 
The  conduct  of  the  Hessians  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  British  com- 
Tnanderi,  but  they  were  too  powerful  a  body  to  restrain  by  compulsion,  as 
thej  eompoaed  almost  one-half  of  the  army.  Notwithstanding  the  prudence 
and  ftft^^^'"^—  with  which  General  Howe  conducted  himself  upon  this 
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But  if  the  hiriiig  of  foreign  troops  at  an  enormous  expense 
was  disgraceful  and  impolitic,  the  employment  of  Indiavs 
against  the  colonists  was  still  more  impolitic  and  unnatural  an 
outrage  upon  civilization  and  humanity  ;  and  what  is  still  even 
more  to  be  lamented  ia  that  this  enlistment  of  savages  in  the 
warfare  of  one  branch  of  the  British  family  against  another 
was  sanctioned  if  not  instigated  by  the  King  himself.* 

emergency,  it  was  not  possible  to  restrain  their  excesses,  nor  even  prevent 
them  from  ^pre^ding  among  the  English  troops  in  a  degree  to  which  they 
would  not  have  certainly  been  carried  had  they  not  such  examples  for  a 
plea. 

"  The  depredations  of  the  Hessians  grew  at  last,  it  was  said,  so  enormous, 
that  the  spoils  they  were  loaded  with  became  an  absolute  incumbrance  to 
them,  and  a  frequent  impediment  to  the  dischai-ge  of  their  military  duties. 

**  The  desolation  of  the  Jerseys  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  spirit 
of  rapine.  The  Americans  who  adhered  to  Britain  attributed  to  it  the  sub- 
sequent decline  of  the  British  cause  in  these  and  other  parts.  As  the  devaa- 
tation  was  extended  indiscriminately  to  friend  and  foe,  it  equally  exasperated 
both  parties  ;  it  confirmed  the  enmity  of  the  one,  and  raised  up  a  new 
enemy  in  the  other  ;  and  it  injured  the  British  interest  in  all  the  colonies^" 
(Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  Late  War,  VoL  II.,  Chaps.  xviL  and  xxii.,  pp. 
63,  64—268,  269.) 

Dr.  Andrews  adds,  in  another  place,  that — 

"  The  resentment  occasioned  by  the  depredations  that  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  Jerseys  had  left  few,  if  any,  friends  to  Britain  in  that  province. 
The  dread  of  seeing  those  plunderers  return,  who  had  spared  neither  friend 
nor  foe,  rendered  all  parties  averse  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
employed.  To  this  it  was  owing  that  their  motions  were  observed  with  such 
extreme  vigilance,  that  they  stood  little  or  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  any 
of  their  enterprises.  So  many  had  suffered  through  them,  that  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  spies  to  give  instant  information  of  whatever  they  were  sua- 
pected  to  have  in  view  ;  and  as  much  mischief  was  done  them  by  such  aa 
acted  secretly  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  as  by  those  who  took  an 
open  part  against  them  in  the  field.**  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can War,  etc.,  VoL  II.,  Chap.  xxiiL,  pp.  301,  302.) 

*  "  At  the  north,  the  Kinp;  called  to  mind  that  he  might  '  rely  upon  the 
attachment  of  his  faithful  allies,  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,'  and  he  turned 
to  them  for  immediate  assistance.  To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes, 
the  order  to  engage  them  was  S2nt  directly  in  his  name  to  the  unscrupulouB 
Indian  agent,  Guy  Johnson,  whose  functions  were  made  independent 
of  Carleton.  *  Lose  no  time,*  it  was  said ;  *  induce  them  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  against  his  Majesty's  rebellious  subjects  in  America.  It  is  a  servioe 
of  very  great  importance ;  fail  not  to  exert  every  efibrt  that  may  tend  to 
accomplish  it ;  use  the  utmost  diligence  and  activity.*  **  (Bancroft's  Histoiy 
of  the  United  States,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  xxxiiL,  p.  349.) 
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During  the  war  between  France  and  England,  which  com- 
menced in  1755,  both  parties  sought  the  alliance  and  support  of 
the  Indians,  and  employed  them  in  the  savage  work  of  border 
warfare.     The  French  succeeded  in  securing  the  greater  number 
.  of  the  Indians,  and  used  them  with  dreadful  effect,  murdering  and 
scalping  thousands  of  the  British  colonists  along  the  inland  fron- 
tiers  of  the  several  oolonieft.    At  the  termination  of  the  war  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  17G3,  and  the  extinction  of  French  power 
in  America,  the  French  authorities  commended  the  Indians  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  England,  whose  great  superiority 
and  success  in  the  war  tended  to  turn  the  Indian  affections  and 
interest  in  favour  of  the  British.    Dr.  Ramsay  observes :  "  The 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonics  began  to  grow 
serious,  and  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  became  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  both  parties.    Stretching  for  fifteen  hundred  miles 
along  the  whole  north-western  frontier  of  the  colonies,  they 
were  to  them  desirable  friends  and  formidable  enemies.    As 
terror  was  one  of  the  engines  by  which  Great  Britain  intended 
to  enforce  the  submission  of  the  colonies,  nothing  could  be 
more  conducive  to  the  excitement  of   this  passion  than  the 
co-operation  of  the  Indians.    Policy,  not  cruelty,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  expedient,  but  it  was  of  that  over  refined 
species  which  counteracts  itself.    In  the  competition  for  the 
friendship   of    the  Indians,  the  British   had  advantages    far 
superior  to  any  possessed  by  the  colonists.     The  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  Canada — an  event  which  had  taken  place 
only  thirteen  years  before — was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  the  savages,  and  had  inspired  them  with  high  ideas 
of  the  martial  superiority  of  the  British  troops.    The  first  steps 
taken  by  Congress  to  oppose  Great  Britain  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  gratify  the  Indians.     Such  was  the  effect  of  the  non- 
importation agreement  of  1774.     While  Great  Britain  had  access 
to  the  principal  Indian  tribes  through  Canada  on  the  north,  and 
Florida  on  the  south,  and  was  abundantly  able  to  supply  their 
many   wants,   the   colonists    had    debarred    themselves    from 
importing  the  articles  which  were  necessary  for  the  Indian 
trade."* 

*  Dr.  Ramsay's  HlBtoiy  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  xix.,  pp.  320, 

3S1. 

^  It  was  anfoxtunate  for  the  colonies  that  since  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763^ 
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The  employment  of  the  ladians  in  this  eivU  wax  was  io 
every  respect  disadvantageous  to  England.  It  was  disapproved 
and  denounced  throughout  England  and  Europe,  as  unnatural 
and  inhuman ;  it  was  disapproved  by  the  English  commanders 
and  even  Loyalists  in  America,  and  inflamed  tiie  colonists  to 
the  highest  degree.  Wherever  the  Indiana  were  employed, 
they  were  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  English  army,  while 
their  ravages  and  cruelties  disgusted  the  Loyalists  and  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  English  arms  and  cause.  Sir  Guy  Carletoa 
forbade  their  crossing  from  Canada  into  the  colcMiies,  and  was 
afterwards  accused  in  England  for  disobedience  in  not  employ- 
ing them;*  and  General  Burgoyne  gave  the  strictest  orders 
against  their  murdering  and  plundering.  His  defeat  near 
Saratoga  was  largely  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  in 
his  army. 

th«  tniuutiou  with  the  Indiana  had  been  mostl;  canied  on  hj  niperinten- 
dcnU  appointed  and  paid  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  These  being  under 
obligations  to  the  Crown,  and  expectimta  of  further  farouia  from  it,  generally 
lued  their  inflnence  with  the  IndioiiB  in  behalf  of  the  mother  countiy  and 
•gainst  the  eoloniei.  *  *  The  Americans  were  not  unmindful  of  the  laVBget 
on  their  frontier.  They  appointed  conunissioners  to  explain  to  them  the 
grouuda  of  their  dispute,  and  to  enltivHte  their  friendship  by  tttatiea  and 
preaenta.  They  first  Bon(>ht  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  join  them  against 
Qieat  Britain,  but  having  (ailed  in  that,  they  endeaTOorad  to  peimade  Lfaa 
Indiana  that  the  qunrrel  was  by  no  means  relative  to  them,  and  that  there- 
fore they  ahoold  take  port  with  neither  side. 

"  For  the  greater  eonyenience  of  ronnngtng  the  intemtuae  between  the 
colonies  end  the  Indians,  the  latter  were  divided  into  iJine  deputmenta — 
the  northern,  southern,  and  middle — and  commissionen  were  appwnled  for 
each.  Congress  also  resolved  to  import  and  distribute  among  them  a  (tiitahle 
aasoitment  of  goods,  to  the  amount  of  £40,000  sterling,  on  aceonnt  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  this  was  not  executed."  (Dr.  Ronuay'a  History  of  the 
United  Slate^  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  xii.,  p.  331. 

*  "  .\nxious  (1775,  October)  to  relieve  St  John's,  Cailelon,  after  the 
capture  of  Allen,  succeeded  in  aasemUing  about  nine  hundred  Canadians  at 
Uontreol ;  but  a  want  of  mutual  confidence,  and  the  certain^  that  the 
inhabitants  genemlly  favoured  the  Americans,  dispirited  them,  and  they 
disappeatvd  by  dvserlions  thirty  or  forty  of  a  night,  till  he  was  left  almost  as 
foriom  as  before.  The  Indians,  too,  ho  found  of  little  BcrTic«  ;  'they  were 
easily  dojiN-tinl.  and  chose  to  be  qf  the  strongest  side,  so  that  when  they  were 
most  nant^i  thry  vanishi'd.  But  history  must  preserve  the  fact  that  thongh 
often  ur^cd  tn  let  them  iMise  on  the  rebel  pruvinceo,  in  his  detestation  of 
cruelly  he  would  not  suffer  a  savage  to  [vlss  the  frontieE.'  (BaucnA^ 
Hiitory  of  the  United  States^  YiA.  Till.,  Chap.  Ml,  p.  186.) 
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American  historians  dilate  with  much  eloquence  and  justice 
upon  the  employment  of  Indians  against  the  colonists,  and 
narrate,  with  every  possible  circumstance  of  aggravation,  every 
act  of  depredation  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
against  the  white  inhabitants  that  espoused  the  cause  of  Con- 
gress; but  ihey  omit  to  state  in  like  manner  that  Congress 
itself  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  its  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country ;  that  General  Washington  recommended  their 
employment  against  the  English,*  and  that  the  very  idea  of 

*  **  Beading  at  the  present  day,  we  can  see  how  the  passionate  and  declama- 
toiy  ihetoric  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  left  its  stain  to  this 
hour  on  most  of  the  political  writing  and  oratory  of  America,  and  may  wish 
toat  the  birth  of  a  nation  had  not  been  screamed  into  the  world  after  this 
fJEishion.  Nothing  conld  have  been  easier  than,  in  the  like  rhetorical  Ian- 
gnage,  to  draw  up  a  list  of  lawlessness  and  utter  outrage  committed  by  the 
coipnista.    Some  of  the  chaiges  will  not  bear  examhiation. 

**  For  instance,  the  aid  of  the  Indians  had  been  willingly  accepted  by  the 
eolonista  in  the  Canadian  expedition  since  September,  1775;  the  general 
question  of  their  employment  had  been  conpidered  by  Washington  in  con- 
ference with  a  Committee  of  Congress  and  delegates  of  New  England  Gov- 
emmenta  in  October  of  the  same  year  ;  and  the  main  objection  which  Wash- 
ington and  other  officers  urged  against  it,  as  shown  by  a  letter  of  his  to 
Qeneial  Schuyler,  January  27,  1776,  and  the  answer  from  the  latter,  was  that 
of  expense.    He  had,  nevertheless  (April  19,  1776^,  advised  Congress  'to 
engage  them  on  our  side,'  as  Hhey  must,  and  no  doubt  soon  will,  take  an  active  - 
port  either  for  or  against  us  ;*  and  the  Congress  itself  had,  on  June  3rd — not 
a  month  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  actually  accepted — 
paaed  a  resolution  to  raise  2,000  Indians  for  the  Panadian  service,  which, 
•hoitly  afterwards,  was  extended  by  another  (referred  to  in  a  letter  of 
Washington's  of  June  20),  authorizing  General  Washington  to  employ  such 
Indians  as  he  should  take  into  the  service  in  any  place  where  he  might  think 
that  they  would  be  most  useful,  and  to  offer  them  bounties,  not  indeed  for 
scalps,  but  for  eveiy  officer  and  soldier  of  the  King's  troops  whom  they  might 
capture  in  the  Indian  country  or  on  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies.    When  all 
this  had  been  done,  it  needed  the  forgetfulness  and  the  blind  hypocrisy  of 
passion  to  denounce  the  King  to  the  world  for  having  '  endeavoured  to 
bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages  ,**  yet 
the  American  people  have  never  had  the  self-respect  to  erase  this  charge  from 
a  document  generally  printed  in  the  fore-front  of  their  Constitution  and  Laws, 
and  with  which  every  schoolboy  is  sedulously  made  familiar. 

**  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  otherwise  had  not  the  charge  been 

one  which  circumstances  appeared  to  confirm:    For,  in  fact,  owing  to  causes 

thready  indicated,  the  Americans  never  could  make  friends  of  the  Indians 

in  the  contest,  and  consequently  the  '  merciless  savages'  continue  in  hietoiy 

0  figure  on  the  aide  of  the  British.    Who  could  wonder  at  it  t    At  the  date 
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enoraorinsr  the  Indians  in  this  civil  war  oririnated  with  the  first 
promoters  of  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts.  Nor  do  American 
historians  state  frankly  and  fairly  that  for  every  aggression 
and  outrage  committed  by  the  Indians,  the  American  soldiers, 
even  under  the  express  order  of  Congress,  retaliated  with  a  ten- 
fold vengeance — not  in  the  manner  of  civilized  warfare,  but 
after  the  manner  and  destruction  of  the  savages  themselves. 
The  American  writers  had  also  great  advantages  in  represent- 
ing everj' thing  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  revolu- 
tionists in  the  brightest  light,  and  everything  connected  with  the 
Loyalists  and  the  English  in  the  darlcest  colours,  as  they  had  the 
reports,  letters,  and  all  other  papers  relating  to  these  subjects  in 
their  own  exclusive  possession,  and  published  only  such  and 
so  much  of  them  as  answered  their  purpose  ;  even  the  internal 
proceedings  of  Congress  were  secret,*  and  only  became  known 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Indian  child  had  only  just  reached 
man's  estate,  who  in  the  year  of  his  hirth  might  have  escaped  hcing  a 
victim  to  the  honnty  of  £20,  held  out  for  the  scalp  of  every  Indian  woman 
and  child,  by  Massachusetts,  in  1775,  whilst  one  of  £40  had  been  offered  for 
that  of  his  father,  raised  in  1776  to  £300.  It  did  not  require  the  reten- 
tive memory  of  the  redskin  to  make  him  look  with  suspicion  on  solicita- 
tions of  friendship  from  men  who  might  have  been  parties  to  such  schemes 
of  extermination  to  his  race."  (The.  Ludlow's  History  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  1777—1783,  Chap,  v.,  pp.  124—126.) 

"  But  Jefferson's  violent  pamplilet  should,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  less 
as  a  Declaration  of  Independence  than  as  a  Declamtion  of  War — leas  as  an 
assertion  of  right  than  as  a  cry  of  defiance  uttered  in  the  hour  of  grave 
peril,  and  in  the  lace  of  a  formidable  foe." — 76.,  p.  126. 

*  Some  of  the  members  of  Congress  were,  at  times,  not  so  reticent  as  their 
oaths  of  secrecy  required,  and  the  squabbles  of  Conference  became  known 
abroad.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  dignity  and  character  of  a  body, 
when  the  least  publication  of  its  proceedings  becomes  its  disgrace. 

"  In  those  days  (1779),  far  unlike  our  own,  the  Congress  resembled  a  Com- 
mittee or  a  Junta,  much  rather  than  a  chamber  of  debate.  The  speeches, 
it  is  said,  were  all  in  the  style  of  private  conversation.  There  were  never 
more  than  forty  members  present,  often  no  more  than  twenty.  These  small 
numbers,  however,  by  no  means  ensured  harmony,  nor  precluded  violent 
and  unseemly  quarrels,  rumours  of  which  were  not  slow  in  passing  the 
Atlantic.  *  For  God's  sake,'  thus  wrote  La  Fayette  from  France,  *  for  God's 
sake,  prevent  the  Congress  from  disputing  loudly  together.  Nothing  so 
much  hurts  the  interest  and  reputation  of  America.'  Thus  the  object 
of  concealment,  unless,  perhaps,  for  private  purposes,  was  most  imper- 
fectly attained,  although,  in  name  at  least,  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
at  this  time  were  secret     Historically,  even  the  Journal  which  they  kept 
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after  the  dose  of  the  war.     And  many  of  the  most  important 
historical  facts  relating  to  the  war  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
the  biographies  and  correspondence  of  the  men  who  figured  in 
the  revolution :  and  many  letters  and  papers  of  great  historical 
value  in  throwing  light  upon  the  events  and  conduct  of  parties 
daring  that  period  have  only  been  published  during  the  present 
century,  and  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  during  the  present 
generation.     This  is  true  in  regard  to  much  that  relates  to  the 
employment  and  proceedings  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  those  of  the  Loyalists  and  various  events  of  the  American 
revolution.     According  to  American  historians,  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying the  Indians  in  the  civil  war  was  the  wicked  conception 
of  British  malignity,  and  everywhere  reprobated  in  America ; 
while  the  idea  was  actually  first  conceived  and  embodied  in 
a  resolution  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.     At 
Cambridge  a  new  Provincial  Congress  had  assembled,  with  the 
popular  feeling  in  their  favour,  and  with  several  thousands  of 
militia  or  minute  men  under  their  command.     But  the  most 
determined  of  all  their  measures  was  to  enlist  a  company  of 
Stockbridge  Indians  residing  in  their  province.     Further  still, 
they  directed  a  secret  letter — and  a  secret  it  has  been  kept  for 
more  than  fifty  years — to  a  missionary  much  esteemed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York,  entreating  "that 
you  will  use  your  influence  with  them  to  join  us  in  the  defence 
of  our  rights/' — ^in  other  words,  to  assail  and  scalp  the  British 
soldiers.*     It  is  worthy  of  remark,   that  the   Massachusetts 
delegates,  the  framers  of  this  letter,  were  among  those  who 
expressed  the  highest  astonishment  and  indignation  when,  at 
a  later  period,  a  similar  policy  was  adopted  on  the  British 
side.-f- 
"  Under  date  of  the  27th  of  July,  1776,  General  Washington 

gives  little  light  as  to  their  true  proceedings.  Au  American  gentleman,  who 
has  studied  that  document  with  care,  laments  that  it  is  '  painfully  meagre,  the 
object  being  apparently  to  record  as  little  as  possible.'"  (Lord  Mahon's 
History  of  England,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  Iviii.,  pp.  420,  421  ;  quoting  as  his 
authority,  "  Letter  of  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  June  12, 1779,"  and  "  Life 
of  President  Eeed,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  Reed,  VoL  IL,  p.  18.) 

♦  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc,  VoL  VIL,  Chap,  lii.,  pp.  52,  53. 

t  This  letter,  dated  Concord,  April  4,  1775,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the 
Ap^pendix  to  Sparks'  edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  VoL  XXL,  p.  495. 
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wrote  to  Congress,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  *  expressing  respectful 
anxiety  that  the  Stockbridge  Indians  shall  be  employed,  and 
remarks  that  they  were  dissatisfied  at  not  being  included  in  the 
late  order  for  enlisting  their  people,  and  had  inquired  the  cause 
of  General  Putman. 

"  The  reasons  he  assigns  for  recommending  their  employment 
are  such  as  have  influenced,  and  probably  determined,  the 
Americans  from  that  time  to  the  termination  of  the  last  war 
(1812 — 1815)  with  Great  Britain — ^that  is,  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  them  neutral ;  the  fear  of  their  joining  the  enemy ; 
while  the  customs  of  savage  warfare  are  so  repulsive  to  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity  and  pride  of  the  soldier,  that  it  would 
seem  no  palliation  could  be  received  for  the  crime  of  having 
sanctioned  them  by  example.  Indians  are  active  and  service- 
able when  properly  employed.  They  are  the  best  defence 
against  Indians.  Acquainted  from  their  birth  with  wiles  and 
stratagems,  they  can  trace  the  enemy,  and  tell  its  numbers,  its 
footsteps,  when  the  eye  of  the  white  man  cannot  discover  a 
trace ;  and  the  moving  of  grass  or  rushes,  which  would  be  unre- 
garded by  a  regular  soldier,  as  the  natural  effect  of  winds,  leads 
the  Indian  to  be  prepared  for  an  ambush.  The  certainty  that 
Indians  can  be  restrained  when  it  is  wished,  reconciles  the 
opposite  contradictions  which  are  so  often  seen  between  the 
complaints  made  by  the  Americans  that  the  enemy  employed 
savages,  at  the  very  moment  that  they  also  employed  them."* 

The  letter,  it  will  be  seen,  was  written  a  fortnight  before  the  affair  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  which  took  place  the  19th  of  Apiil,  when  the  first 
blood  was  shed  in  the  revolution. 

*  Allen's  History  of  the  American  Revolationi  YoL  L^  Chap,  xiv.,  pp.  423, 
424. 

**  Lord  Suffolk,  in  his  speech  (in  reply  to  Lord  Chatham),  undertook  to 
defend  the  employment  of  the  savages.  '  The  Congress,'  he  said,  '  f'.ndea- 
Youred  to  bring  the  Indians  over  to  their  side,  and  if  we  had  not  employed 
them  they  would  most  certainly  have  acted  against  us.'  This  statement, 
which  at  the  time  was  doubted  or  denied,  has  been,  it  must  be  owned,  in  no 
small  degree  borne  out  by  documents  that  have  subsequently  come  to  light. 
Even  several  months  later,  we  find  Congress  in  treaty  to  engage  several 
parties  of  Indians  in  their  service."  (Lord  Mohon's  History,  etc.,  VoL  VILi 
Chap.  Ivi,  p.  305.) 

"  See  Washington's  Writings,  VoL  V.,  p.  273,  and  Appendix  to  VoL  IIL, 
p.  494.    '  Divesting  them,'  says  Washington, '  of  the  savage  customs  exercised 
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It  is  thus  dear  that  both  parties  courted  the  co-operation  of 
ihe  Indians,  and  employed  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ; 
and  therefore  one  party  has  no  just  ground  of  reproach  against 
or  advantage  over  the  other  party  for  the  inhuman  policy  of 
enlisting  the  Indians  in  their  cause,  though  the  British  had 
lai^er  means  and  greater  facilities  in  securing  this  savage  co- 
operation. 

It  has  been  alleged,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  American 
commanders  restrained  the  cruel  and  plundering  propensities  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  English  commanders  did  the  same ;  but 
neitiier  the  English  nor  the  Americans  were  always  able  to 
control  their  Indian  allies  on  or  after  the  day  of  battle. 
American  writers  have,  however,  charged  the  outrages  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Elnglish  army,  and  scouting  parties,  to  the  sanction 
of  the  British  generals,*  and  the  prompting  of  the  British 
Iioyalists,  and  some  English  writers  have  reiterated  the  charge. 
The  employment  of  the  Indians  at  all  was  against  the  judg- 
ment of  both  Qeneral  Burgoyne  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton.f  and  only 
submitted  to  in  obedience  to  the  King's  authority.  As  early  as 
^  the  11th  of  July,  1776,  Burgoyne  (while  pursuing  his  enterprise 
from  Montreal  to  Albany)  complains  as  follows  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Indians  to  the  Secretary  of  State  :  "  Confidentially 
to  your  Lordship,  I  may  acknowledge  that  in  several  instances 
I  have  found  the  Indians  little  more  than  a  name.  If,  under 
the  management  of  their  conductors,  they  are  indulged  for 
interested  reasons  in  all  the  caprices  and  humours  of  spoiled 
children  like  them,  they  grow  more  unreasonable  and  importu- 
nate upon  every  new  favour.     Were  they  left  to  themselves, 

in  their  wars  against  each  other,  I  think  they  may  be  made  of  excellent  use 
'  as  scouts  and  light  troops,  mixed  with  our  own  parties.'    But  what  more  did 
the  English  ever  design  or  desire  V    (Lord  Mahon's  History,  etc,  VoL  VII., 
Chap.  Ivi,  p.  305.) 

*  Even  BO  amiable  and  genevous  a  man  as  Burgoyne  did  not  escape  these 
impatationa  *'  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  while  Burgoyne  was  advancing, 
declamations  against  his  and  the  Indians'  cruelty  (for  no  distinction  was  ad- 
mitted) were  rife  on  the  American  side.  By  such  means,  and  still  more, 
perhape,  by  the  natural  spirit  of  a  free-bom  people  when  threatened  with 
invasion,  a  resolute  energy  against  Burgoyne  was  roused  in  the  New  England 
States."— /6.,  p  261. 

t  **  Carleton  from  the  first  abhorred  the  measure  of  employing  the  Indians, 
whidihe  was  yet  conatxained  to  promote."    (Bancroft,  YoL  YIL,  p.  119.) 

VOL.  II. — 6 
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enormities  too  horrid  to  think  of  would  ensue  ;  guilty  and 
innocent,  women  and  infants,  would  be  a  common  prey."* 

While  the  Indians  were  an  incumbrance  to  Bui^oyne's  army 
during  his  whole  campaign,  and  forsook  him  in  the  eventful 
hour  when  he  most  needed  them,  their  barbarities  contributed 

♦  Quoted  in  Lord  Malion's  History,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  Ivi.,  p.  259.    After 
quoting  iliia  letter,  Lord  Mahoii  adds  : 

"  It  is  due  to  Burgoyne  to  state,  tlmt  from  the  first  he  had  made  roost 
strenuous  exertions,  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  prevent  any  such  enormities. 
The  testimony,  for  example,  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Lord  Petersham,  when 
examined  before  the  House  of  Commons,  is  clear  and  precise  upon  that  point. 
(See  Burgoyne's  Narrative  and  Collection  of  Documents,  pp.  65,  CG,  second 
edition.)    But  in  spite  of  all  restraints,  the  cruel  temper  and  lawless  habita 
of  these  savages  would  sometimes  burst  forth—  sometimes  not  more  fatally 
to  their  enemies  than  to  their  friends.     The  tragical  fate  of  Miss  MacRea 
raised  one  loud  cry  of  indignation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic     This  lady, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  the  daughter  of  an  American  Loyalist,  was 
betrothed  to  an  officer  in  the  British  provincial  troops.    Anxious  for  her 
security,  the  officer  engaged  some  Indians  to  escort  her  from  her  home  and 
convey  her  to  the  British  camp,  where  the  marriage  would  be  solemnized. 
As  a  further  precaution,  he  promised  to  reward  the  person  who  should  bring 
her  safe  to  him  with  a  barrel  of  rum.     But  this  very  precaution,  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster  which  ensued.     Two  of  the  Indians  who 
took  charge  of  her  began  a  quarrel  on  the  way,  as  to  which  of  them  should  first 
present  her  to  the  bridegroom.    Each  was  eager  for  the  rum  ;  each  resolute 
that  his  companion  should  not  receive  it  in  his  place.    At  last  one  of  them 
in  sudden  furj  raised  his  tomahawk,  struck  Miss  Macltea  upon  the  head, 
and  laid  her  a  corpse  at  his  feet     General  Burgoyne  at  this  news  displayed 
his  utmost  resentment  and  concern.    He  compelled  the  Indians  to  deliver 
up  the  murderer,  and  designed  to  put  him  to  death.     He  was  only  induced 
to  spare  his  life  upon  the  Indians  agreeing  to  terms  which  the  General 
thought  would  be  more  effectual  than  any  execution,  in  deterring  them  from 
similar  barbarities.     Deterred,  indeed,  they  were.     But  when  they  found 
themselves  precluded  from  their  expected  delights  of  plundering  and  scalp- 
ing, they  began  to  depert  and  go  home.     Of  nearly  five  hundred  who  nt  the 
outset  had  joined  Burgoyne,  less  than  threescore  at  last  remained  beneath 
his  banner."— /6.,  pp.  259— 2G1. 

At  the  first  general  encampment  of  Burgo^ne's  army  on  the  western  side 
of  Lake  Champlain,  he  met  a  deputation  of  the  Indians  in  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  made  an  animated  speech  to  them.  "  He  exhorted  them 
to  behave  with  courage  and  fidelity  to  their  friends,  and  to  avoid  all  barbarity  ' 
towards  their  enemies.  He  entreated  them  to  be  particularly  careful  iu 
distinguishing  between  the  adherents  and  foes  to  the  British  nation.  He 
earnestly  requested  that  they  would  put  none  to  death  but  such  as  actually 
opposed  them  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  to  spare  old  men,  womexi^ 
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greatly  to  swell  the  revolutionaiy  army,  and  to  alienate  great 
numbers  of  Loyalists,  weakening  Burgoyne's  army  in  the  very 
country  where  he  expected  most  support  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  giving  the  American  general,  Gates,  a  great  preponderance 
of  strengtii  over  him — the  army  of  Burgoyne  being  reduced  to 
3,500  men  fit  for  actual  service,  while  that  of  Gates  was 
increased  to  upwards  of  16,000  fit  for  actual  service.* 

But  if  the  British  exceeded  the  Americans  in  gaining  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indians  to  their  cause,  and  the  coirespond- 
ing  disgrace  and  disadvantage  of  their  accompanying  the  arn^y, 

children,  and  prisoners  ;  to  scalp  only  such  as  they  had  killed  in  action,  and 
to  treat  compassionately  the  wounded  and  dying.  He  promised  them  a 
reward  for  every  prisoner  they  brought  in,  but  assured  them  he  would  look 
narrowly  into  every  demand  for  scalps."  (Dr.  Andrews*  History  of  the 
Late  War,  VoL  II.,  Chap.  xxviiL,  p.  383.) 

♦  "  The  apprehensions  of  those  who  had  been  averse  to  the  employment  of 
the  Indians  in  the  British  army  began  to  be  justified.  Notwithstanding  the 
caie  and  precautions  taken  by  General  BurgojTie  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
their  barbaroos  disposition,  they  were  sometimes  carried  to  an  excess  that 
shocked  his  humanity — ^the  more,  as  it  was  totally  otit  of  his  power  to  control 
them  in  the  degree  that  he  had  hoped  and  proposed.  The  outrages  they 
committed  were  such  as  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  royal  cause.  They 
spared  neither  friend  nor  foe,  and  exercised  their  usual  cruelties  with  very 
little  attention  to  the  threats  that  were  held  out  in  order  to  restrain  and 
deter  them. 

**  Several  instances  of  this  nature  happened  about  this  time,  which  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  alienate  the  minds  of  many  from  the  cause  in  which 
they  served.  One  'was  recorded,  in  particular,  that  equally  struck  both  parties 
with  horror.  A  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  MacRea,  a  zealous  royalist, 
being  on  her  way  to  the  British  army,  where  she  was  to  be  married  to  an 
officer,  nnhappily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who,  without  regarding 
her  youth  and  beauty,  murdered  her  with  many  circumstances  of  barl>arity, 

<*  Scenes  of  this  nature  served  to  render  the  royal  party  extremely  odious. 
However  the  Americans  might  be  conscious  that  the  Indians  were  as  offensive, 
and  as  much  abhorred  by  their  enemies  as  by  themselves,  still  they  could 
not  forgave  them  the  acceptance  of  such  auxiliaries  as  mus^t  necessarily 
disgrace  the  best  cause. 

"  The  resentment  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  and  no  less 
the  dread  of  being  exposed  to  their  fury,  helped  considerably  to  bring 
nenitM  from  every  quarter  to  the  American  army.  It  was  considered  as  the 
only  place  of  refuge  and  security  at  present  The  inhabitants  of  the  tracts 
oontlgooiis  to  the  British  army  took  up  arms  against  it  almost  universally. 
The  pieeervation  of  their  families  was  now  become  an  object  of  immediate 
wmosnL    Am  the  country  was  populous,  they  flocked  in  multitudes  to  the 
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the  Americans  far  outdid  the  English  and  the  Indians  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  desolation  and  destruction.  Dr.  Ramsay 
remarks : 

''The  imdisturbed  tranquillity  which  took  place  in  South 
Carolina  and  the  adjacent  States  after  the  British  had  failed  in 
their  designs  against  them  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1776, 
gave  an  opportimity  of  carrying  war  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  was  done,  not  so  much  to  punish  what  was  past,  as  to 
prevent  all  future  co-operation  between  the  Indians  and  British 
in  that  quarter.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  sent  about  the  same  time  a  considerable  force,  which 
traversed  the  Indian  settlements,  burned  their  towns,  and 
destroyed  their  fields  of  com.  Above  500  of  the  Cherokees 
were  obliged,  from  want  of  provisions,  to  take  refuge  in  Florida, 
and  were  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government."* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was  not  an  invasion  of  the 
I  white  settlements  by  the  Indians,  but  an  invasion  of  the  Indian 
V settlements  by  the  whites;  it  was  a  "carrying  war  into  the 
Indian  country;"  it  was  not  provoked  by  the  Indians,  but 
"was  done  to  prevent  all  future  co-operation  between  the 
Indians  and  British  in  that  quarter."  Yet  this  war  of  invasion^ 
this  war  of  precaiUion,  was  also  a  war  more  destructive  to  the 
Indians  than  any  which  they,  even  under  the  French,  had  in- 
flicted  on  the  white  colonists ;  for  not  an  Indian  cornfield  was 
left  undestroyed,  nor  an  Indian  habitation  unconsumed. 

• 

American  gencrars  camp  ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  arm]f 
which,  though  composed  of  militia  and  undisciplined  men,  was  animated 
with  that  spirit  of  indignation  and  revenge  which  so  often  supplies  all 
military  deficiencies."  (Dr.  Andrews'  History  of  the  Late  War,  VoL  XL, 
Chap.  xxviiL,  pp.  393,  394.) 

*  Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  Chap,  xix.,  p.  322. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Tn  ILkflSACRB  or  Wyoming — Four  Versions  of  it  by  Accreditbo 
Americah  Historians,  all  Differing  from  Each  Other — Thb 
Facts  Investigated,  and  False  Statements  Corrected. 

It  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  attempt  even  a  condensed 
account  of  the  battles  and  warfare  in  which  the  Indians  took 
part  between  the  English  and  the  Congress ;  but  there  is  one  of 
these  revengeful  and  murderous  occurrences  which  must  be 
minutely  stated,  and  the  American  accounts  of  it  thoroughly 
investigated,  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  more  misrepresenta- 
tion, more  declamation,  more  descriptive  and  poetic  exaggeration, 
and  more  denunciation  against  the  English  by  American  histo- 
rians and  orators  than  any  other  transaction  of  the  American 
revolution — ^namely,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Massacre  of  Wyo- 
ming." There  are  four  versions  of  it,  by  accredited  American 
historiea 

The  account  of  this  massacre  is  thus  given  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Ramsay's  history : 

**  A  storm  of  Indian  and  Tory  vengeance  burst  in  July,  1778, 
with  particular  violence  on  Wyoming,  a  new  and  flourishing 
settlement  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soil  was 
claimed  both  by  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
collision  of  contradictery  claims,  founded  on  Royal  Charters, 
the  laws  of  neither  were  steadily  enforced.  In  this  remote 
settlement,  where  government  was  feeble,  the  Tories  were  under 
less  control,  and  could  easily  assemble  undiscovered.  Never- 
theless, twenty-seven  of  them  were  taken  and  sent  te  Hartford, 
in  Connecticut,  but  they  were  afterwards  released.    These  and 
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others  of  the  same  description,  instigated  by  revenge  against 
the  Americans,  from  whom  some  of  them  had  suffered  banish- 
ment and  loss  of  property,  made  common  cause  with  the  Indians, 
and   attacked  the  Wyoming  settlement  with  their  combined 
forces,   estimated  at  1,100  men,  900  of  whom  were  Indians. 
The  whole  was  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  Connec- 
ticut Tory.     One  of  the  forts  which  had  been  constructed  for 
the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  being  very  weak,  surrendered  to 
this  party ;  but  some  of  the  gaiTison  had  retired  to  the  principal 
fort  at  Kingston,  called  Forty  Fort.     Colonel  John  Butler  next 
demanded  the  surrender    thereof.    Colonel    Zebulon    Butler, 
a  continental  officer,  who  commanded,  sent  a  message  to  him, 
proposing  a  conference  at  a  bridge  without  the  fort.     This 
being  agreed  to.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  Dennison,  and  some 
other  officers  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  and  they  were 
followed  by  the  whole  garrison,  a  few  invalids  excepted.    None 
of  the  enemy  appeared.    The  Wyoming  people  advanced,  and 
supposed  that  the  enemy  were  retiring.    They  continued  to 
march  on  till  they  were  about  three  miles  from  the  fort.     They 
then  saw  a  few  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  they  exchanged 
a  few  shots  ;  but  they  presently  found  themselves  ambuscaded 
and   attacked   by   the   whole   bodies  of   Indians  and  Tories, 
They  fought  gallantly,  till  their  retreat  to  the  fort  was  cut  off. 
Universal  confusion  ensued.     Out  of  417  who  had  marched  out  of 
the  fort,  about  SCO  were  instantly  slain.     No  quarter  was  given. 
Colonel  John  Butler  again  demanded  the  surrender  of  Forty  Fort 
This  was  agreed  to,  under  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which 
the  effects  of  the  people  therein  were  secured  to  them.     The 
garrison,  consisting  of  thirty  men  and  two  hundred  women, 
were  permitted  to  cross  the  Susquehanna,  and  retreat  through  the 
woods  to  Northampton  county.     The  most  of  the  other  scattered 
settlers  had  previously  retired,  some  through   the  woods  to 
Noiihampton,  others  down  the  river  to  Northumberland.     In 
this  retreat,   some  women  were  delivered  of  children  in  the 
woods,  and  many  suffered  from  want  of  provisions.     Several 
of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming  had  erected  good  houses  and  bame, 
and  made   considerable   improvements.     These  and  the  other 
houses  in  the  vicinity  were   destroyed.     Their  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs  were,  for  the  most  part,  killed  or  driven  away 
by  the  enemy.    A  large  proportion  of  the  male  inhabitants 
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were  in  one  day  slaughtered.  In  a  single  engagement,  near 
two  hundred  women  became  widows,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  children  were  left  fatherless."  (Dr.  Ramsay  s  History 
of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IL,  Chap,  xix.,  pp.  323,  324.) 

REMARKS  UPON    DR.  RAMSAY'S  ACC0UN1\ 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  melancholy  affair  by  Dr.  Ramsay, 
a  friend  of  General  Washington,  and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
American  army.  Let  us  note  Dr.  Ramsay's  admissions  and  his 
omissions.  He  admits  that  the  Tories  or  Loyalists  had  been 
persecuted,  imprisoned,  plundered,  and  banished  ;  that  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  of  them  had  been  taken,  and  sent  to  Hart- 
ford, in  Connecticut,  but  were  afterwards  released  ;  yet  he  might 
have  added  that  they  were  kept  prisoners  nearly  a  year,  and 
then  discharged  for  want  of  any  evidence  against  them.  It  is 
also  admitted  that  "others  of  the  same  description  (as  those 
who  had  been  sent  prisoners  to  Connecticut)  were  instigated  by 
revenge  against  the  Americans,  from  whom  some  of  them  had 
suflered  banishment  and  loss  of  property."  It  is  likewise  ad- 
mitted that  the  whole  invading  party  consisted  of  but  1,100 
men,  of  whom  only  200  were  Tories,  the  rcniaining  900  being  \ 
Indians.  But  it  is  not  stated  that  those  Indians  were  neinrli- 
bours,  and  many  of  them  the  connections  of  the  northern  tribes  of 
those  Indians  whose  settlements  had  been  invaded,  their  fields 
and  towns  destroyed,  as  a  precaution  lest  they  should  co- 
operate with  the  British;  nor  is  it  said  that  many  of  these 
Indians  were  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  treate<l 
like  the  Tories. 

It  furthermore  appears  from  this  narrative  that  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Wyoming  were  not  even  taken  by  surprise,  but  were 
prepared  for  their  enemy  ;  that  none  were  killed  except  in  the 
conflict  of  the  battle;  that  the  thirty  men  and  two  hundred 
women  in  the  garrison  were  not  murdered,  but  wore  "  permitted 
(with  their  effects)  to  cross  the  Susquehanna  and  retreat  to 
Northampton."  The  taking  of  the  cattle  and  burning  of  the 
houses  and  barns  was  after  the  example  of  the  Americans 
in  invading  and  destroying  the  Indian  settlements.  It  is 
therefore  clear,  according  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  own  narrative,  that 
the  *'  Massacre  of  Wyoming "  was  not  an  unprovolced  aggves' 
eion,  like  that  of  the  Americans  against  the  more  Southern 
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Indians,  but  a  retaliation  for  injuries  previously  inflicted  by 
the  aggressors.* 

But  as  the  "  Massacre  of  Wyoming  "  is  the  case  selected  by 
American  historians  and  poets  to  exhaust  their  indignation 
against  Elnglish  cruelty  in  employing  the  Indians  in  the  civil 
war,  we  will  not  dismiss  it  with  the  above  cursory  remarks, 
but  will  examine  it  with  some  degree  of  minuteness. 

Wyoming  was  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley,  situated  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  consisted  of  eight 
townships,  five  square  miles  each.  It  had  been  claimed  as  part 
of  Pennsylvania ;  but  Connecticut,  relying  upon  the  authority 
of  a  more  ancient  Charter,  had  since  the  last  war  made  a  large 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river.  "The 
exquisitely  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  where,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna,  the  wide  and  rich  meadows,  shut  in  by 
walls  of  wooded  mountains,  attracted  emigrants  from  Connecti- 
cut, through  their  claim  of  right  under  the  Charter  of  their 
native  colony,  was  in  conflict  with  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania."t 

Such  was  the  scene  of  a  tragedy  which  thrilled  all  America 

'  and  Europe ;  for  the  accounts  published  in  Europe  were  the 

repetitions  of  the  exaggerated  American  statements,  omitting 

for  the  most  part  the  causes  of  the  tragedy  and  the  retaliation 

which  followed  it. 

I  will  now  present  and  collate  the  three  other  accounts,  with 
that  of  Dr.  Ramsay,  of  those  tragical  events  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Bancroft  states  as  follows : 

"  The  Seneca  tribe,  fresh  from  the  memory  of  their  chiefs  and 
braves  who  fell  in  conflict  with  the  New  York  husbandmen  at 
Oriskany.     Their  king,  Sucingerachton,  was,  both  in  war  and  in 

♦  "  The  ajijgressors  on  this  occasion  were  a  troop  of  wild  Indians,  in  con- 
junction with  some  Tory  exiles.  They  were  headed  hy  Colonel  Butler,  a 
partisan  commander  of  note,  and  by  Joseph  Brant,  a  half  Indian  by  birtb,  a 
wbole  Indian  in  cruelty.  Unhappily,  at  Wyoming,  the  soil  was  claimed  both 
by  (Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  From  this  conflict  of  pretensions  and 
consequent  laxity  of  law,  there  had  been  the  freer  license  for  rigours  against 
the  Loyalists.  Few  of  them  in  that  district  but  had  undergone  imprison- 
ment, or  exile,  or  confiscation  of  property  ;  and  thus  they  were  provoked  to 
form  a  savage  alliance  and  to  perpetrate  a  fierce  revenge.**  (Lord  Mahou*8 
Histor)^  etc.,  Vol.  VII.,  Chap.  IvUi.,  pp.  382,  383.) 

t  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  V.,  Chap,  ix.,  p.  165. 
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oooncil,  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  Six  Nations.  Compared 
with  him,  the  Mohawk  Brant,  who  had.  been  but  lately  known 
upon  the  war-path,,  was  lightly  esteemed.*  His  attachment  to 
the  English  increased  to  a  passion  on  the  alliance  of  the 
Americans  with  the  French,  for  whom  he  cherished  implacable 
hate.  Through  his  interest,  and  by  the  blandishments  of  gifts 
and  pay  and  chances  of  revenge,  Colonel  John  Butler  lured  the 
Seneca  warriors  to  cross  the  border  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
British  flag. 

"  The  party  of  savages  and  rangers,  numbering  between  five 

hundred  and  seven  hundred  men,  fell  down  the  Tioga  river,  and 

on  the  last  day  of  June  hid  in  the  forests  above  Wyoming. 

Tlie  next  day  the  two  northernmost  forts  capitulated.     The 

men  of  Wyoming,  old  and  young,  with  one  regular  company, 

in  all  hardly  more  than  three  hundred,  took  counsel  with  one 

another,  and  found  no  hope  of  deliverance  for  their  families 

but  through  a  victorious  encounter  with  a  foe  twice  their 

number,  and  more  skilful  in  the  woods  than  themselves.     On 

the  3rd  day  of  July,  the  devoted  band,  led  by  Colonel  Zcbulon 

Butler,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  continental  service, 

began   their  march   up  the  river.f     The  horde  of  invaders, 

pretending  to  retreat,  crouched  theitselves  on  the  ground  in  the 

open  wood.     The  villagers  of  Wyoming  began  firing  as  they 

drew  near,  and  at  the  third  volley  stood  within  a  hundred 

yards  of  the  ambush,  when  the  Seneca  braves  began  the  attack, 

and  were  immediately  seconded  by  the  rangers.     Tlie  Senecas 

gave  no  quarter,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  took  two  hundred 

and  twenty-five  scalps,  among  them  those  of  two  field  officers 

and   seven  captains.      The  rangers  saved  but  five  of  their 

captives.     On  the  British  side  only  two  whites  were  killed  and 

eight  Indians  wounded.     The   next  day  the  remaining  foi-ts, 

filled  chiefiy  with  women  and  children,  capitulated.     The  long 

and  wailing  procession  of  survivors  flying^  from  their  fields  of 

com,  their  gardens,  the  flames  of  their  cottages,  the  unburied 

bodies  of  their  beloved  defenders,  escaped  by  a  pass  through 

*  Brant  was  not  at  Wyoming.    Tliis  appears  from  Butler's  report ;  and 
compare  Broadhcad  documents,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  572  (note  by  Mr.  Bancroft). 

t  This  is  what  Dr.  Bamsay,  in  his  account  quoted  above,  on  pap^es  85  and 
B3,  enonconaly  states  was  a  proposed  conference  as  to  terms  of  capitulation. 


i 
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the  hills  to  the  eastern  settlements.    Every  fort  and  dwelling 
was  burned  down. 

"  The  Senecas  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  adepts  in 
murder  and  ruin.  The  British  leader  boasted  in  his  report  that 
his  party  had  burned  a  thousand  houses  and  every  mill  (a  great  .' 
exaggeration).  Yet,  marauders  came  to  destroy  and  deal  deaths,  • 
not  to  recover  or  hold ;  and  the  ancient  affection  for  England 
was  washed  out  in  blood  (more  truly,  the  revenge  for  wrongs 
previously  received).  When  the  leader  of  the  inroad  turned 
to  desolate  other  scenes,  Pennsylvania  was  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  her  soil."  (Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  X.,  Chap,  v.,  pp.  137,  138.) 

Mr.  Tucker  briefly  states  the  affair  in. the  following  words  : 

"  The  settlement  of  Wyoming,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  assailed 
in  July  by  a  large  body  of  savages,  who,  having  obtained  easy 
possession  of  it,  indiscriminately  butchered  both  the  gai-rison 
and  the  inhabitants ;  and  soon  afterwards  Wilkesbarre  shared 
the  same  fate.  Near  three  thousand  had  succeeded  in  effecting 
their  escape.* 

"To  prevent  their  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  former  happi- 
ness, everything  that  could  contribute  to  their  comfort — houses, 
crops,  animals— were,  with  an  industry  equal  to  their  malignity, 
destroyed  by  the  savages."  (Tuckers  History  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  I.,  Chap,  iii.,  p.  239.) 

The  following  account  of  the  "  Wyoming  Ma.ssacre"  api)ears 
more  intelligible  and  consistent  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Says 
Mr.  Hildreth : 

"There  had  come  in  among  the  Connecticut  settlers  at 
Wyoming  a  number  of  Dutch  and  Scotch  from  New  York, 
some  thirty  of  whom,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  had  been  seized  under  the  siLspicion  of  being  Tories,  and 
sent  to  Connecticut  for  trial.  They  were  discharged  for  want  • 
of  evidence;   but  if  not  Tories  before,  they  soon  became  so. 

♦  Note. — Mr.  Hildreth  says  that  "  Wyoming  did  not  number  tlu*ee  tliou^iind 
inhabitants.**  (History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  III.,  Chap,  xxxviii, 
p.  262.)  The  number  of  the  slain  could  not  have  been  greater  tlian  those 
mentioned  above  by  Dr.  Ramsay  (p.  86),  who  states  that,  instead  of  those 
in  the  garrison  being  "  indiscriminately  butchered,"  they  were  allowed  to 
erots  the  Susquehanna  and  make  their  way  through  the  woods  to  neighbour- 
ing lettlements. 
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Returning  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  whence  they  had  emi- 
grated to  Wyoming,  they  enlisted  into  the  partisan  corps  of 
Johnson  and  Butler,  and  waited  eagerly  for  chances  of  revenge. 

"  Though  Wyoming  did  not  number  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants^ it  had  furnished  two  full  companies  (one  writer  says,  a 
thousand  men)  to  the  continental  army,  and  had  thus  in  a 
maimer  deprived  itself  of  the  means  of  defence.  Congress, 
upon  rumours  of  intended  Indian  hostilities,  had  ordered  a  third 
company  to  be  raised  as  a  local  garrison ;  but  this  corps  was  as 
yet  hardly  organized,  and  very  imperfectly  armed.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  settlement  when  there  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  an  overwhelming  force  of  Tories  and  Indians, 
principally  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  led  by 
Colonel  Butler.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  waylaid  and 
slain.  The  upper  fort,  held  by  disaffected  persons,  surrendered 
at  once.  The  continentals,  with  such  others  as  could  be 
mustered,  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy;  but  they  were 
surrounded,  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and 
several  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Indians  with  horrible  tortures.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to 
Fort  Wyoming,  which  was  speedily  invested.  The  surviving 
continentals,  to  avoid  being  taken  prisoners,  embarked  and 
escaped  down  the  river ;  after  which  the  fort  sun-endered,  upon 
promise  of  security  of  life  and  property.  Desirous  to  fulfil 
these  terms,  Butler  presently  marched  away  with  his  Tories, 
but  he  could  not  induce  the  Indians  to  follow.  They  remained 
behind,  burned  the  houses,  ravaged  the  fields,  killed  such  as 
resisted,  and  drove  the  miserable  women  and  children  through 
the  woods  and  mountains  to  seek  refuge  where  they  might. 

"  These  barbarities,  greatly  exaggerated  by  reports  embodied 
since  in  poetry  and  history,  excited  everywhere  a  lively  indig- 
nation. Wyoming  was  presently  re-occupied  by  a  body  of 
continental  troops.  A  continental  regiment  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  stationed  at  Schoharie,  penetrated  to  the  neighbour- 
ing branches  of  the  Upper  Susquehanna,  and  destroyed  the 
settlement  of  TJnadilla,  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Indians  and  refugees.  The  Indians  and  Loyalists  soon  took 
their  revenge  by  surprising  Cherry  Valley.  The  fort,  which 
had  a  continental  garrison,  held   out;    Colonel   Alden,  who  ■ 

lodged  in  the  town,  was  killed,  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  made  -i 
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prisoner,  and  the  settlement  suffered  almost  the  fate  of  Wyo- 
ming." (Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  III^ 
Ghap.  xxxviii.,  pp.  262,  263.) 

REMARKS  ON  THESE  FOUR  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  MASSACRE. 

The  attentive  reader  has  doubtless  observed  that  the  four 
versions  given  above,  by  four  accredited  American  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  "Massacre  of  Wyoming,"  differ  from  each 
other  in  several  essential  particulars, 

1.  Two  of  these  versions  imply  that  the  '*  massacre "  was 
a  mere  marauding,  cruel,  and  murderous  invasion  of  an 
inoffensive  and  peaceful  settlement;  while  the  other  two 
versions  of  Dr.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Hildreth  clearly  show  the 
provocation  and  cruel  wrongs  which  the  Loyalists,  and  even 
Indians,  had  experienced  from  the  continentals  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Wyoming;  that  the  settlement  of  Wyoming  was 
the  hot-bed  of  revolutionism,  in  which,  out  of  three  tliousand 
inhabitants,  several  hundred  had  voluntered  into  the  conti- 
nental army,  while  they,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  insulted, 
imprLsoned,  banished  and  confiscated  the  property  of  those 
who  regarded  their  oath  of  allegiance  as  inviolate  as  their 
marriage  vow,  "  for  better  for  worse,"  until  death  released  them 
from  it.  Instead  of  treating  a  solemn  oath  as  secondaiy  to 
caprice  and  passion,  the  Loyalists  carried  it  to  an  excess  of 
integrity  and  conscience ;  they  were  to  be  the  more  respected 
and  honoured,  rather  than  made  on  that  account  criminals  and 
outlaws,  subject  to  imprisonment  and  banishment  of  their 
persons  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 

2.  Two  of  these  four  versions  import  that  the  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  **  indiscriminately  butchered ;" 
the  other  two  vei'sions  import  that  none  were  "butchered" 
except  in  battle,  and  none  were  "  scalped  "  except  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle. 

3.  In  two  of  these  versions  it  i4  stated  that  those  who  were 
in  the  forts  after  their  surrender  were  "massacred,"  without 
respect  to  age  or  sex;  in  the  other  two  versions  it  is  stated 
that  not  one  of  them  was  massacred,  but  they  were  all  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  Susquehanna  with  their  effects. 

4.  In  one  of  these  versions,  Colonel  John  Butler  is  repre- 
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sented  as  not  only  the  commander  of' the  whole  party  of 
invasion,  but  the  author  of  all  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the 
"  massacre  "  of  Wyoming  ;  yet  Mr.  Hildreth*s  statement  ohows 
the  reverse — ^that  Colonel  Butler  had  accepted  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Wyoming  "upon  the  promise  of  security  to  life  and 
property;"  that  "desirous  to  fulfil  these  terms,  he  presently 
marched  away  with  his  Tories ;  but  he  could  not  induce  the 
Indians  to  follow  ; "  that  "  the  depredations  which  followed  were 
inflicted  by  the  Indians  alone,  and  whom  Colonel  Butler  could 
not  command,  and  against  his  remonstrance  and  example  and 
that  of  his  Tories." 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  accounts  at  the  time  of  the 
"Massacre  of  Wyoming,"  published  by  the  Congress  party, 
were  of  the  most  exaggerated  and  inflammatory  character,  con- 
taining the  grossest  misrepresentation,  and  doing  the  greatest 
injustice  to  the  leaders  and  conduct  of  the  expedition,  of  which 
accounts  they  had  no  knowledge,  nor  any  means  of  correcting 
them.  These  partial  and  shamefully  exaggerated  accounts  and 
misrepresentations  were  spread  through  Europe,  and  produced 
the  most  unfavourable  impression  in  regard  to  the  "  Tories  " 
and  their  mixture  with  the  Indians — the  only  place  of  refuge 
for  them,  as  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  to  escape 
the  sentences  of  death,  imprisonment,  or  banishment,  subject 
in  all  cases,  of  course,  to  the  destruction  and  confiscation 
of  their  property.  The  English  Annual  Register  for  1779, 
after  reproducing  these  unjust  and  inflated  accounts,  candidly 
says: 

"  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  with  respect  to  thf>  ('destruction  of 
Wyoming,  that  as  no  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  leaders 
in  that  transaction,  whether  by  authority  or  otherwise,  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  country,  we  can  only  roly  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts  which  we  have  stated  upun  the  accounts  published 
by  the  Americans. 

"  Happy  should  we  deem  it,  fox  tlie  honour  of  humanity  that, 
the  whole  account  was  demonstrated  to  be  a  fable."  (Vol.  IV., 
p.  14.) 

The  testimony  furnished  by  the  four  versions  of  the  transp<5- 
tion  by  American  historlaiis  shows  how  largely  the  original 
accounts  of  it  were  fabulous. 
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Since  compiling  and  analysing  the  foregoing  four  historical 
versions  of  the  "  Massacre  of  Wyoming,"  I  have  read  Colonel 
StoiJ^s  Life  of  Joseph  Brant,  Thayendanegea,  including  the 
Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  have  care- 
fully examined  his  account  of  the  "Massacre  of  Wyoming." 
Colonel  Stone  visited  the  place  (1838),  and  obtained  all  the 
information  which  the  oldest  inhabitants  and  family  letters 
could  give,  and  examined  all  the  papers  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  and  obtained  much  information  from  correspondence 
and  personal  interviews  with  aged  and  distinguished  inhabi- 
tants, well  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the  alleged 
"Massacre."  The  result  of  his  researches  waa  to  justify  the 
hopes  of  the  British  Annual  Register,  quoted  on  previous  page, 
which,  after  having  republished  the  American  accounts  of  the 
"  Massacre,"  says :  "  Happy  should  we  deem  it,  for  the  honour 
of  humanity,  that  the  whole  account  were  demonstrated  to  be 
a  fable." 

This  has  been  done  by  Colonel  Stone  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  eloquent  and  exhaustive  work  he  gives  a  history  of  the 
settlement,  and  of  the  many  years'  wars  between  the  rival  claim- 
ants of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania — the  former  styled  "  the 
Susquehanna  Company,"  and  the  latter  "the  Delaware  Com- 
pany." Tht3  question  was  also  complicated  by  Indian  claims,  as 
the  land  had  been  once  acquired  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  alleged 
to  have  been  sold  to  both  companies.  Many  of  the  Mohawks 
and  other  Indians  resided  in  and  near  the  settlement.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  politics  largely  entered  into  the  dis- 
putes, and  armed  conflicts  ensued,  and  no  less  than  ten  forts 
were  erected  in  the  settlement. 

According  to  Colonel  Stone,  the  "  Massacre "  was  not  the 
result  of  surprise,  nor  did  it  involve  the  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  women  and  children,  but  was  the  result  of  a  pitched  battlo 
between  the  Loyalists  and  Continentals,  in  which  the  latter 
were  the  assailants  and  were  defeated,  and  whatever  "  massacre  " 
there  was  followed  the  battle.* 

Colonel  Stone,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  battle,  as 

*  Colonel  Stone  states  that  the  Provincials  ''  intended  to  make  a  quick 
movement,  and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise ;"  but  their  purpose  was  dia- 
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stated  in  previous  note,  and  having  corrected  several  erroneous 
statements,  makes  the  following  correction  of  what  had  been 
often  written  and  generally  believed  respecting  the  famous 
Chief  Brant : 

"  There  is  another  important  correction  to  be  made  in  refe- 
rence to  every  written  history  of  this  battle  extant,  not  even 

covered  by  an  Indian  scout  He  then  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
battle  and  of  the  "  massacre  *  which  followed  : 

"  The  Provincials  pushed  rapidly  forward  ;  but  the  British  and  Indians 
were  prepared  to  receive  them,  *  their  line  l)eing  formed  a  small  distance 
in  front  of  their  camp,  in  a  plain  thinly  covered  with  pine,  shrub,  oaks  and 
undergrowth,  and  extending  from  the  river  to  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain '  (Marshall).     *  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans,  who 
bad  previously  marched  in  a  single  column,  instantly  deployed  into  a  line 
of  equal  extent,  and  attacked  from  right  to  left  at  the  same  time '  (Col.  Z. 
Butler's  letter).    *  The  right  of  the  Americans  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Zcbulon  Butler,  opposed  to  Colonel  John  Butler,  commanding  the  enemy's 
left.     Colonel  Dennison  commanded  the  left  of  the  Americans,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  Indians  forming  the  enemy's  right '  (Chapman).    Tlie  battle 
commenced  at  about  forty  rods  distance,  without  much  execution  at  the  onset, 
as  the  brushwood  interposed  obstacles  to  the  sight.    The  militia  stood  the  fire 
well  for  a  short  time,  and  as  they  pressed  forward  there  was  some  giving  way 
on  the  enemy's  right     Unluckily,  just  at  this  moment  the  appalling  war- 
whoop  of  the  Indians  rang  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans'  lell ;  the  Indian 
leader,  having  conducted  a  large  party  of  his  warriors  through  the  marsh,  suc- 
ceeded in  taming  Dennison's  flank.    A  heavy  and  destructive  fire  was  simulta- 
neously poured  into  the  American  ranks  ;  and  amidst  the  confusion,  Colonel 
DenniM>n  directed  his  men  to  *  fall  back,'  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  and  to 
gain  time  to  bring  his  men  into  order  again.    This  direction  was  mistaken 
for  an  order  to  *  retreat,'  whereupon  the  whole  line  broke,  and  every  effort  of 
their  ofilcers  to  restore  order  was  unavailing.    At  this  stage  of  the  battle, 
and  while  thus  engaged,  the  American  officers  mostly  fell    The  flight  was 
general.    The  Indians,  throwing  away  their  rifles,  rushed  forward  ^-ith  their 
tomahawks,  making  dreadful  havoc  ;  answering  the  cries  for  mercy  with  the 
hatchet,  and  adding  to  the  universal  consternation  those  terrific  yells  which 
invest  savage  warfare  with  tenfold  horror.    So  alert  was  the  foe  in  his  bloody 
pnisoit,  that  less  than  sixty  of  the  Americans  escaped  either  the  rifle  or  the 
tomahawk.      Of  the  militia  officers,  there  fell  one  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
xnajory  ten  captains,   six  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns.     Colonel  Durkee 
and  Captains  Hewett  and  Ransom  were  likewise  killed.    Some  of   the 
fugitives  escaped  by  swimming  the  river,  and  others  by  flying  to  the  moun- 
tainsL    As  the  news  of  the  defeat  spread  down  the  valley,  the  greater  part  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  those  who  had  remained  to  protect  them,  like- 
wise ran  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  while  those  who  could  not  escape  thus 
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excepfcin|nr  the  revised  edition  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall.  This  correction  regards  the  name  and  just 
fame  of  Joseph  Brant,  whose  character  has  been  blackened  with 
all  the  infamy,  both  real  and  imaginary,  connected  with  this 
bloody  expedition.  Whether  Captain  Brant  was  at  any  time  in 
company  with  this  expedition,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain,  in  . 
the  face  of  every  historical  authority,  British  and  American, 

sought  refuge  in  Fort  Wyoming.  The  Indians,  apparently  wearied  with 
pursuit  and  slaughter,  desisted  and  he  took  themselves  to  secure  the  spoils  of 
the  vanquished. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  day  after  the  hattle,  Colonel  John  Butler, 
with  the  combined  Britiah  and  Indian  forces,  appeared  before  Fort  Wyoming 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  '  The  inhabitants,  both  within  and  without  the 
fort,  did  not  on  that  emergency  sustain  a  character  for  courage  becoming  men 
of  spirit  in  adversity.  They  were  so  intimidated  as  to  give  up  without  fight- 
ing; great  numbers  ran  off;  and  those  who  remained  all  but  betrayed  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  their  commander*  (CoL  Z.  Butler's  letter).  *The  British 
Colonel  Butler  sent  several  flags,  requiring  an  unconditional  surrender  of  his 
opposing  namesake  and  the  few  continental  troops  yet  remaining,  but  offering 
to  spare  the  inhabitants  their  property  and  effectsw  But  with  the  American 
colonel  the  victor  would  not  treat  on  any  terms  ;  and  the  people  thereupon  ^ 
compelled  Colonel  Denuison  to  comply  with  conditions  which  his  comman-  I 
der  had  refused.'  The  consequence  was  tliat  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  con-  • 
trived  to  escape  from  the  fort  with  the  remains  of  Captain  Hewett's  company 
of  regulars  {Idem,),  and  Colonel  Denuison  entered  into  articles  of  capitula- 
tion. '  By  these  it  was  stipulated  that  the  settlers  should  be  disarmed,  and 
their  garrison  demolished  ;  that  all  prisoners  and  public  stores  should  l>o 
given  up  ;  that  the  property  of  the  people  called  Tories  should  be  made 
good,  and  they  be  permitted  to  remain  peaceably  upon  their  farms.  In  be- 
half of  the  settlers  it  was  stipulated  that  their  lives  and  property  should  bo 
preserved,  and  that  they  should  be  left  in  the  unmolested  occupancy  of  their 
farms*  (Chapman's  History). 

*'  Unhappily,  however,  the  Biitish  commander  either  could  not  or  would 
not  enforce  tbe  terms  of  capitulation  (see  page  91,  where  Mr.  Hildreth 
says  that  *  Colonel  Butler,  desirous  to  fulfil  these  tei-ms  of  capitulation, 
presently  marched  away  with  his  Tories,  but  he  could  not  induce  tlie 
Indians  to  follow.  They  remained  behind,  burned  the  houses,  ravaged  the 
fields,  killed  such  as  resisted,  and  drove  the  miserable  women  and  children 
through  the  woods  and  mountains  to  seek  refuge  where  they  might*),  which 
were  to  a  great  extent  disregarded  as  well  by  the  Tories  as  the  Indiana. 
Instead  of  finding  protection,  the  valley  was  again  laid  waste,  the  houses  and 
improvements  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  country  plimdered.  Families 
were  broken  up  and  dispersed,  men  and  their  wives  separated,  mothers  torn 
from  their  children  and  some  of  them  carried  into  captivity,  while  far  the 
greater  number  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  wandered  throvgh  the  wildenieaa 
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that  80  far  from  being  engaged  in  the  battle,  he  was  many  miles 
distant  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.     Such  has  been  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  British  officers  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  such  was  always  the  word  of  Thayendanogea  (Brant's 
Indian  name)  himself.     It  will,  moreover,  be  scf n  toward  the 
close  of  the  present  work  that  after  the  publication  of  Camp- 
bell's 'Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  in  which  poem  the  Mohawk 
chieftain  is  denounced  as  '  the  Monster  Brant,'  his  son  repaired 
to  England,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  poet,  successfully 
vindicated  his  father's  memory  from  the  calumny." — 76:,  p.  338. 
To  all  this  Colonel  Stone  adds  the  following  important  note. 
He  says:  "Since  the  present  chapter  was  written,  and  while 
the  work  was  under  revision,  the  author  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Frey,  of  Upper  Canada,  a  son  of  the  late  Philip 
Frey,  Esquire,  a  Loyalist  of  Tryon  County,  who  was  ensign 
in  H.  B.  M.'s  Eighth  Regiment,  and  who,  with  his  regiment, 
waa  engaged  in  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Wyoming     Philip 
R,  Frey,  the  ensign  spoken  of,  died  at  Palatine,  Montgomery 
(formerly  Tryon)  County,  in  1823.     It  was  his  uniform  testimony 
that  Brant  was  not  at  Wyoming.     Mr.  Frey  writes  to  the  author 
that  there  were  no  chiefs  of  any  notoriety  with  the  Indians  in 
that  expedition,  and  that  the  Indians  themselves  were  led  from, 
Detroit  by  Captain  Bird,  of  thj  Eighth  Regiment.     Bird  had; 
been    engaged  in  a  love   affair  at  Detroit,  but  being   very- 
ugly,  besides  having  a  hare-lip,  was  unsuccessful.     The  affair 
getting    wind,    his    fellow-officers    made    themselves    merry 
at  his  expense;  and  in  order  to  steep  his  grief  in  forget- 
fulncss,   he  obtained  permission  to  lead  an  expedition  sojaae-> 
where  against  the  American   frontier.     Joining  the   Indians 
placed  under  him  and  a  detachment  of  his  regiment  to  Butler's 
Bangers,  they  concerted  the  descent  upon  Wyoming.     Ensign 
l*rey  stated  that  Bird  was  ill-natured  during  the  whole  march, 
• 

to  the  older  settlementB.  Some  died  of  their  wounds,  others  from  want 
and  fatigue,  while  others  were  still  lost  in  the  wilderness  or  were  heard  of 
no  more.  Several  perished  in  a  great  swamp  in  the  neighbourliood,  which, 
from  the  circumstance,  acquired  the  name  of  *  the  Shades  of  Deatli,'  and 
retains  it  to  this  day.  These  were  painful  scenes.  But  it  does  not  appear 
tiiat  anything  like  a  massacre  followed  the  capitulation."  (Life  of  Joseph 
Brant,  and  Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revolution,  Vol.  I.,  Chap,  xv., 
pp.  334—336.) 

VOL.  n.— -7 
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aaid  acted  with  foolhEidiness  at  the  battle.  He  farther  stated, 
aooording  to  the  letter  of  his  son,  that  the  American  colonel  chal- 
lenged them  to  a  fair  field-fight,  which  challenge  was  accepted. 
*  The  next  morning,  about  nine  o'clock,  the  Americans  poured 
out  of  the  fort,  about  340  in  number;  the  Indians  fell  back 
over  a  hill ;  the  troops  on  both  sides  drew  up  in  battle  array 
and  soon  commenced.  After  a  few  rounds  fired,  the  American 
colonel  ordered  his  drum-major  to  beat  a  charge ;  the  drum- 
major  mistook  the  order,  and  beat  a  retreat ;  the  Americans 
became  disordered  immediately,  and  ran  helter-skelter;  the 
moment  the  Indians  saw  them  running,  they  poured  down 
upon  them  from  their  hiding-places,  so  that  no  more  than 
about  forty  survived  out  of  340/  " 

"  Earely,  indeed,"  adds  Colonel  Stone,  "  does  it  happen  that 
history  is  more  at  fault  in  regard  to  facts  than  in  the  case  of  Wyo- 
«ming.  The  remark  may  be  applied  to  nearly  every  writer  who 
has  attempted  to  narrate  the  events  connected  with  the  inva- 
sion of  Colonel  John  Butler.  Ramsay  and  Gordon  and  Marshall 
—nay,  the  British  historians  themselves  have  written  gross  ex- 
a^erations.  Marshall,  however,  in  his  revised  edition,  has  made 
corrections,  and  explained  how  and  by  whom  he  was  led  into 
error.  My  excellent  friend,  Charles  Miner,  Esq.,  long  a  resident 
of  Wyoming,  a  gentleman  of  letters  and  great  accuracy,  fur- 
nished the  biographer  of  Washington  with  a  true  narrative  of 
the  transactions  which  he  made  the  basis  of  the  summary 
account  contained  in  his  revised  edition.  Other  writers,  of 
greater  or  less  note,  have  gravely  recorded  the  same  fictions, 
adding,  it  is  to  be  feared,  enormities  not  even  conveyed  to  them 
by  tradition.  The  grossest  of  these  exaggerations  are  contained 
in  Thatcher's  Military  Journal  and  in  Drake's  Book  of  the 
Indians.  The  account  of  the  marching  out  of  a  large  body  of 
the  Americans  from  one  of  the  forts  to  hold  a  parley,  by  agree- 
ment, and  then  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  and  all  put  to 
death,  is  false  ;  the  account  of  seventy  continental  soldiers  being 
butchered  after  having  surrendered,  is  totally  untrue.  No 
regular  troops  surrendered,  and  all  escaped  who  survived  the 
battle  of  the  3rd.  Equally  untrue  is  the  story  of  the  burning 
of  the  houses,  barracks,  and  forts,  filled  with  women  and 
cjbildren."— 76.,  p.  338,  339. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Amkbicas  Eetaliation  for  thb  Alleged  '^Massacre  of  Wtomino," 

as  narrated  bt  american  historians. 

"We  will  now  state  from  the  same  historical  authorities  the 
revenge  which  the  continentals  took  for  the  ''Massacre  of 
Wyoming." 

Dr.  Bamsay  says:  "Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Wyoming  settlement,  an  expedition  was  carried  on  against  the 
Indians  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  VYiX/<  i 
He  and  his  party  having  gained  the  head  of  the  Delaware, 
October  1st,  marched  down  the  river  two  days,  and  then  struck 
across  the  country  to  the  Susquehanna.  They  burnt  or  de- 
stroyed the  Indian  villages  both  in  that  quarter  and  the  other 
settlements ;  but  the  inhabitants  escaped.  The  destruction  was 
extended  for  -several  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna. 
They  completed  the  expedition  in  sixteen  days."* 

♦  Dr.  Samsay'fl  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  II.,  Chap,  xix.,  p.  325. 

"  About  four  weeks  alter  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler's  return,  some  hundreds 
of  Indiana,  a  large  body  of  Tories,  and  about  fifty  regulars,  entered  Cherry 
Valley,  within  the  State  of  New  York.  They  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt; 
on  Fort  Alden ;  but  they  killed  and  scalped  thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants, 
mostly  women  and  children;  and  also  Colonel  Alden  and  ten  soldiers." — 76., 
p.  325.  Then,  on  the  side  of  the  continentals, "  Colonel  G.  Van  Shaick,  with 
fifty-five  men,  marched  from  Fort  Schuyler  to  the  Onondago  settlements,  and 
on  the  I9th  of  April,  1779,  burnt  the  whole,  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions.  Horses  and  stock  of  every  kind 
were  killed.  The  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  Indians  were  either 
destroyed  or  brought  off,  and  their  settlements  were  laid  waste.  Twelve 
IndianB  were  kiUed  and  thirty-fonr  made  prisonerai  This  expedition  was 
performed  in  leas  than  tix  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man." — lb,,  ppi 
aS6,327. 
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This  destruction  of  "  Indian  villages  "  and  "other  settlements** 
to  the  extent  o£  "  several  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Snsque' 
faanna "  was  more  than  an  equivalent  revenge  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Wyoming.  But  it  was  only  the  Ijeginning  of  vengeance 
and  destruction,  not  only  against  the  immediate  offenders  in  the 
case  of  Wyoming,  but  the  pretext  for  a  resolution  and  order  of 
Congress  itself  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Six  Indian 
Nations,  though  their  chiefs  had  held  no  coundl  and  given  no 
order  as  to  the  attack  upon  the  settlement  of  Wyoming,  and 
ba4  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  that  one  of  their  tribes,  with 
possibly  a  few  stra^lers  from  some  of  the  other  tribes.  With 
this  exception,  as  is  shown  l^  Uie  narratives  above  quoted,  the 
Six  Nations  had  no  connection  with  the  destruction  o^ 
Wyoming ;  were  living  quietly  and  industrioufJy  on  their  well- 
cultivated  farms,  though  friendly  to  the  royal  cause.  Tet  Ckm- 
gtess,  By  an  order  which,  we  believe,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  any  civilized  nation,  commands  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  those  people  as  a  nation.  It  is  cruel,  indeed,  and  revolt- 
ing to  humanity,  to  kill  and  scalp  ever  so  small  a  number  of 
individuals,  including  women  and  children ;  but  is  it  less  cruel 
and  revolting  to  render  them  houseless  by  thousands,  to  de-' 
stroy  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  to  exile  them  from  their  homes 
(after  having  destroyed  them),  and  leave  them  to  nakedness  and 
starvation  ?  Yet  such  was  the  case  in  the  execution  of  the  order 
of  Congress  for  the  extermination  of  the  Six  Nations. 

**  The  determination,"  says  Dr.  Andrews,  "  was  now  taken  hy 
Congress  to  destroy  this  Indian  nation.  *  •  The  intelligence 
of  the  preparations  that  were  making  against  them  was  received 
by  the  Indians  with  groat  courage  and  Srnmess.  •  *  They 
took  a  strong  position  in  the  most  woody  and  mountainous  part 
of  the  countiy,  which  they  fortified  with  great  judgment.  *  • 
General  Sullivan  attacked  them  in  this  encampment  on  the  29th 
of  August.  They  stood  a  hot  cannonade  for  more  than  two 
hours ;  but  the  breastwork  of  logs  being  almost  destroyed,  and 
the  Americans  having  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  on  their  left, 
they  were  apprehensive  of  being  surrounded, and  retreated  imme- 
diately with  the  utmost  speed.  *  *  The  behaviour  of  the  Indiana 
on  this  day  was  very  courageous ;  they  returned  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  with  great  spirit  and  regularity ;  and  would,  it  was 
thought,  have  maintained  their  ground  had  not  the  Americaoa 
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been  provided  with  a  train  of  artillery,  to  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  was  principally  owing.  *  *  This  engagement  proved 
decisiva  After  their  trenches  were  forced,  they  fled  without 
making  any  further  endeavour  to  rally.  They  were  pursued 
two  or  three  miles ;  but  their  flight  was  so  swift  that  they 
could  not  be  overtaken.  Their  loss  in  slain  and  wounded  was 
very  considerable,  though  few  prisoners  were  mada 

"The  consternation  occasioned  among  the  Indians  by  this 
defeat  was  such,  that  they  lost  all  hope  of  retrieving  their, 
fortunes,  and  dropped  all  idea  of  further  resistance.  As  the 
Americans  advanced,  they  retreated  before  them  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  sufiered  them  to  proceed,  without  any 
obstruction,  in  the  destructive  operations  they  were  commis-r 
sioned  to  perform. 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  orders  he  had  received,  General  Sulli- 
van penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Five  Nations,  spreading  everywhere  the  most  extensive  desola- 
tion. His  letter  to  the  Congress,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro-' 
greas  and  proceedings  of  the  army  under  his  command,  was  as* 
complete  a  journal  of  destruction  as  ever  was  penned.  No  less 
than  forty  towns  and  settlements  were  destroyed,  besides 
detached  habitations.  All  their  fields  of  com  and  all  their 
orchards  and  plantations ;  whatever,  in  short,  was  in  a  state  of 
culti  vation,  underwent  the  same  fate.  The  devastation  was  such, 
that  on  the  American  army's  leaving  that  country  not  a  house 
was  left  standing  to  their  knowledge,  nor  an  Indian  to  be  seen. 

"Such  was  the  issue  of  this  celebrated  expedition,  imder- 
taken  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  outrages  which  the  Indians 
(Senecas)  had  committed  on  the  frontiers,  and  particularly  in 
destroying  the  unfortunate  settlement  of  Wyoming  during  the 
preceding  summer. 

"  What  rendered  this  total  ruin  of  the  country  possessed  by . 
the  Five  Nations  the  more  remarkable  was  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  expertness  in  agriculture  and  in  various  domestic 
arts  to  which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  discovered  that 
the  Indians  had  attained.  It  appeared  by  General  Sullivan's 
accoimt  that  the  lands  about  the  towns  were  excellently  culti- 
vated, and  their  houses  large  and  elegantly  constructed.  The 
extent  of  their  industry  may  be  conjectured  by  his  asserting: 
that  the  quantity  of  com  destroyed  could  not,  by  a  moderate 
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computation,  amount  to  less  than  160,000  bushels ;  that  their 
orchards  were  so  well  stocked  that  no  less  than  1,500  trees 
were  cut  down  in  one  orchard  only,  numbers  of  which  had  evi- 
dently been  planted  many  years ;  and  that  their  garden  grounds 
contained  immense  quantities  of  vegetables  of  every  kind."* 
•  Mr.  Bancroft  represents  what  he  in  one  place  tferms  "the 
great  expedition"  as  a  mere  raid  for  the  chastisement  of  the 
Seneca  Indians.  He  says :  "  Moved  by  the  massacres  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Cherry  Valley,  Congress,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
had  directed  Washington  to  protect  the  inland  frontiers  and 
chastise  the  Seneca  Indians.  *  *  The  best  part  of  the  season 
was  gone  when  Sullivan,  on  the  last  of  July,  moved  from 
Wyoming.  His  arrival  at  Tioga  sent  terror  to  the  Indians.  *  * 
Several  of  the  chiefs  said  to  Colonel  Bolton,  in  council,  *  Why 
does  not  the  great  king,  our  father,  assist  us  ?  Our  villages 
will  be  cut  off,  and  we  can  no  longer  fight  his  battles.' 

"On  the  22nd  of  August,  the  day  after  he  was  joined 
by  New  York  troops  under  General  James  Clinton,  Sullivan 
began  his  march  up  the  Tioga  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country.  On  the  same  day,  Little  David,  a  Mohawk  chief, 
delivered  a  message  from  himself  and  the  Six  Nations  to 
General  Haldimand,  then  Governor  of  Canada :  '  Brothet  I  for 
these  three  years  past  the  Six  Nations  have  been  running  a 
race  against  fresh  enemies,  and  are  almost  out  of  breath.  Now 
we  shall  see  whether  you  are  our  loving  strong  brother,  or 
whether  you  deceive  us.  Brother !  we  are  still  strong  for  the 
King  of  England,  if  you  will  show  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  his 
word,  and  that  he  will  not  abandon  his  brothers  the  Six 
Nations.'  *  *  The  march  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  on 
the  left,  extended  to  Genesee ;  on  the  right,  detachments  reached 
Cayuga  lake.  After  destroying  eighteen  villages  and  their 
fields  of  com,  Sullivan,  whose  army  had  suffered  for  want  of 
supplies,  returned  to  New  Jersey."-}- 

♦  Dr.  Andrews*  History  of  the  Late  War,  VoL  III.,  Chap.  xlL,  pp.  436 
—439. 

t  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  X.,  Chap,  x.,  pp.  230,  231, 
232. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  tame  account  of  'Hhe  great  expedition"  against  the  Five 
Nations,  limiting  it  to  a  chastisement  of  the  Senecas,  can  only  be  accounted 
from  his  contempt  of  Qeneral  Sullivan,  his  desire  to  pass  over  as  slightly 
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Hr.  HUdreth's  account  of  thia  expedition,  though  brief,  is 
more  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  than  that  of  Hi.  Bancroft 
Ur.  Hildreth  says : 

.  "  The  command  of  the  enterpnse  egainst  the  Indians,  declined 
by  Gates,  was  given  to  Sullivan.  Three  brigades  from  liie 
main  army,  under  Poor,  Hand,  and  Maxwell — New  Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  troops — were  assembled  at  Wyo- 
ming. A  New  York  brigade  ('upwards  of  1,000  men,'  says 
Dr.  Ramsay),  under  General  James  Clinton,  hitherto  employed 
in  guarding  the  frontier  of  that  State,  crossed  from  the  Mohawk 
to  Lake  Otsego  (one  of  the  sources  of  the  Susquehanna),  dammed 
the  lake,  and  so  raised  its  level,  and  then  by  breaking  away  the 
dam  produced  an  artificial  flood,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  boats 
were  rapidly  carried  down  the  north-east  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  form  a  junction  with  Sullivan.  *  *  ' 

"  Sullivan's  army,  amounting  to  6,000  men,  passed  up  the 
Chemung  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  At  Newton,  now  • 
Elmira,  thfey  encountered  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy,*  partly 
Indians  and  partly  Tories,  under  Brant,  the  Butlers  and  Johnsoi^ 
entrenched  on  a  rising  ground  and  disposed  in  ambuscade. 
Sullivan  detached  Poor  to  gain  the  rear,  while  he  attacked  them 
in  front  with  artillery.    Having  put  them  to  rout,  he  crossed  to 

u  poanble  an  expedition  of  destmction  so  diBproportionate  to  the  allfgcd 
can«e  of  it,  and  against  a  whole  rarol  and  agriciUtaial  people  for  the  alleged 
depredations  of  some  of  them.  There  were,  as  might  be  expected,  maranding 
parties  along  the  bordera  on  the  part  of  both  the  Indians  and  Americans^ 
but  the  fonner  alwajs  seem  to  have  suffered  more,  and  the  latter  to  have 
excelled  tiw  fonnei  in  their  own  ttaditionaiy  mode  of  savage  wariare, 

" Other  expeditions,"  sajra  Mr.  Holmes,  "besides  this  decisive  one  wen 
oondncted  against  the  Ittdiao*  in  course  of  the  year.  In  April,  Colonel  Van 
Sliaick,  with  fifty-five  men,  marched  from  Fort  Schuyler,  and  burnt  the 
whole  Onondago  settlements,  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  killed  twelve  Indians  and  made  thirty-four  prisoncra, 
without  the  lose  of  a  single  man.  In  the  month  of  August,  Colonel  Broad- 
head  made  a  succesafiit  expedition  against  the  Mingo,  Uunsey,and  Senecn 
tBdiuu."    (American  Annal*,  Vol  II.,  p.  SOS.) 

*  Mr.  Butcioft  taya  that  "  the  British  Bangers  and  men  of  the  Six 
Nktioiu  (who  conatmcted  the  defensive  breastwork  at  Newton)  vitTB  tn  all 
about  sea"    (History  of  the  United  SUtet,  Vol.  X.,  Clmp.  x.,  p.  232.) 

It  was  certainly  no  gnat  feat  of  miiitoiy  coura^  and  skill  for  5,000  men, 
with  the  aid  ^  artiUeiy,  to  defeat  and  disperse  600  Indians  and  Tories, 
witboot  aitilleiT,  and  Uien.  lavage  and  devastate  an  undefended  country. 
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the  hitherto  unexplored  valley  of  the  Genesee.  That  want  of 
food  might  compel  the  Indians  and  their  Tory  allies  to  emigrate, 
everything  was  ravaged.  The  ancient  Indian  orchards  were  cut 
down;  many  bushels  of  com  were  destroyed,  and  eighteen 
villages,  composed  largely  of  frame  houses,  were  burned.  Pro- 
visions failed.  Such  at  least  was  the  reason  that  Sullivan  gave, 
and  the  attack  upon  Niagara,  the  great  object  of  the  enterprise, 
was  abandoned. 

''A  simultaneous  expedition  from  Pittsburg  ascended  the 
Alleghany,  and  visited  with  similar  devastation  all  the  villages 
along  the  river.  Pending  these  operations,  and  to  prevent  any 
aid  from  Canada,  divers  artifices  were  employed  by  Washington 
to  create  the  belief  of  an  intended  invasion  of  that  province."* 

The  account  of  this  expedition  given  by  Dr.  Ramsay  cor- 
responds, with  some  additional  particulars,  with  that  given  by 
Dr.  Andrews,  as  above  quoted,  and  almost  in  the  same  words. 
He  says : 

"  The  Indians  who  form  the  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations, 
commonly  called  Mohawks,  were  the  objects  of  this  expedition. 
They  inhabit  that  immense  and  fertile  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Province 
of  Canada.  *  *  The  Indians,  on  hearing  of  the  expedition  pro- 
jected against  them,  acted  with  firmness.  They  collected  their 
strength,  took  possession  of  proper  ground,  and  fortified  it  with 
judgment.  General  Sullivan,  on  the  29th  of  August,  attacked 
them  in  their  works.  They  stood  a  cannonade  for  more  than 
two  hours,  but  then  gave  way.  This  engagement  proved 
decisive.  After  the  trenches  were  forced,  the  Indians  fled  with- 
out making  any  attempt  to  rally.  The  consternation  occasioned 
among  them  by  this  defeat  was  so  great,  that  they  gave  up  all 
ideas  of  further  resistance.  As  the  Americans  advanced  into 
their  settlements,  the  Indians  retreated  before  them,  without 
throwing  any  obstruction  in  their  way.  General  Sullivan 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Mohawks,  and  spread  desolation  everywhere.  Many  settlements 
in  the  form  of  towns  were  destroyed.  All  their  fields  of  com, 
and  whatever  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  underwent  the  same 

♦  Hildreth's  Hifitory  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  III.,  Chap,  xxtix.,  pp. 
287—289. 
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fate.  Scarcely  anything  in  the  form  of  a  house  was  left  stand' 
iitg,  nor  waa  an  Indian  to  be  seen. 

"To  the  surprise  of  fha  Americans,  thej  found  the  lands  about 
the  Indian  towns  well  cultivated,  and  their  houses  both  large 
and  commodioos.  TIjo  quantity  of  com  destroyed  was  immense. 
Orchards,  in  which  were  several  hundred  fruit  trees,  were  cut 
down ;  and  of  them  many  appeared  to  have  been  planted  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  Their  gardens,  replenished  with  a  variety 
of  useful  vegetables,  were  laid  waste."* 

*  Dr.  BttDuaj'B  Hbtoirof  the  United  States,  Vol  II.,  CLap.  xix.,  pp.  3S7— 
)S9. 

We  will  aelert  bom  tlie  sarae  tustoriRn,  thongh  t)ie  Home  facta  msy  be 
rnniiil  in  other  hiatoiiea  o[  the  time,  b  few  eiamplea  in  adHiCion  to  those 
•beady  given  of  Qxe  terrible  relribatioii  which  the  Ajaencona  iafiict«<I  upon 
(he  Indians  in  letaliation  for  any  incuraiona  whixJi  they  ma/  have  made  into 
ths  white  Mttlementa. 

"The  Cherokee  Indiana  made  an  incuraion  into  Ninetf-Siz  district,  in 
South  Carolina,  maaeacied  aome  familiea  and  homed  aevcral  houses.  Geneial 
Pickens,  in  1781,  collected  s  party  of  the  militia,  and  penetrated  into  their 
coontij.  Thia  he  accomplished  in  fourteen  days,  at  the  head  of  394  horse- 
men. In  that  ghort  apace  he  burned  thirteen  towna  and  villages,  killed 
npwaida  of  for^  Indiana,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners.  Not  one  of  hia 
psrtj  was  killed,  and  only  two  were  wonnded.  The  Americans  did  not 
upend  over  two  ponnds  of  amnuiution,  and  yet  only  three  Indians  escaped 
after  having  been  OQce  seen.  *'  ■ 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1782,  there  was  a  barbarous  aod  un- 
provoked maaaacie  of  some  civilized  Indians  who  had  settled  near  the 
Huakingom.  Theae,  under  the  influence  of  some  pious  miasionariea  of  the 
Homvian  peranasion,  had  been  formed  into  some  degree  of  leligioua  order. 
They  abhorred  war,  and  would  take  no  part  therein,  giving  for  a  reaaon  that 
'the  Orent  Spirit  did  not  make  men  to  destroy  men,  but  to  love  and  oasiat 
(■cb  other.'  From  love  of  peace  they  advised  those  of  their  own  cotuur,  who 
were  bent  on  war,  to  deeiat  from  tt  Tbey  were  also  led  from  liumosity 
to  inform  the  white  people  of  their  danger,  when  they  knew  their  settlemente 
were  abont  to  be  invaded.  Thia  provoked  the  hoatile  (American)  Indians  to . 
mch  a  d^ree,  that  they  carried  these  quite  away  from  bluskingum  to  a  bank 
of  the  Sandnaky  Creek.  They,  finding  com  dear  and  scarce  in  their  new 
habitation^  obtained  liberty  to  come  back  in  the  fall  of  the  some  year  to 
Uuakingom,  that  they  mi^ht  collect  the  crops  they  had  planted  befote  their 
temoTah 

"  While  tiie  while  (American)  people  at  and  neat  the  Uonongahela  heard 
that  a  nninber  of  Indians  were  at  the  Uoravian  towna  on  the  Muskingum, 
they  gave  oat  that  tbeir  intentiona  were  hostile.  Without  any  further 
enquiry,  160  of  them  cnwaed  the  Ohio,  and  put  to  death  theae  harmless 
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From  this  review  of  the  invasions  and  contests  between  the 
Americans  and  Indians,  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians  were  the 
greater  sufferers  in  life  and  property.  The  mutual  hatreds  of 
former  years,  when  the  colonies  were  warring  with  the  French 
(instead  of  being,  as  now,  in  alliance  with  them),  and  the 
Indians  were  in  the  interest  and  service  of  the  French,  seems 
to  have  been  perpetuated  on  both  sides,  and  to  have  become 
more  intense  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  after  the  failure  of 

inoffensive  people,  though  they  mode  no  resistance.  In  conformity  to  their 
religious  principles,  these  Moravians  submitted  to  their  hard  fate,  without 
attempting  to  destroy  their  murderers.  Upwards  of  ninety  of  this  pacific 
race  were  killed  by  men  who,  while  they  called  themselves  Christians,  were 
more  deserving  of  the  name  of  savages  than  those  whom  they  inhumanly 
murdered."  (Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States,  YcL  11^  Chap,  ziz., 
pp.  330—332.) 

Mr.  Hildreth  gives  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eighty 
or  ninety  men  who  murdered  the  peaceful  Indians  :  '*  Arrived  at  the  middle 
Moravian  village,  they  found  a  party  of  Christian  Indians  gathering  com. 
The  Indians  at  another  neighbouring  village  were  sent  for,  and  the  whole 
were  placed  together  in  two  houses.  A  council  was  then  held  to  decide  upon 
their  fate.  Williamson,  their  commander,  heretofore  accused  of  too  great 
lenity  to  the  Indians,  referred  the  matter  to  his  men.  Only  sixteen  voted 
for  mercy  ;  all  the  rest,  professing  a  faith  common  on  the  frontier,  that  *  an 
Indian  has  no  more  soul  than  a  bu£falo,'  were  for  murder.  They  rushed  on 
their  prey,  scalping-knife  in  hand,  and  upwards  of  ninety  Indians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  soon  lay  bleeding  and  gasping.**  (History  of  the 
United  States,  VoL  III.,  Chap.  Ixv.,  p.  423.) 

"  Soon  after  this  unprovoked  massacre,  a  party  of  Americans  set  out  for 
Sandusky,  to  destroy  the  Indian  towns  in  that  part;  but  the  Delawaree, 
Wyandots,  and  other  Indians  opposed  them.  An  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  some  of  the  white  people  were  killed,  and  several  were  taken  prisonera 
Among  the  latter  were  Colonel  Crawford  and  his  son-in-law.  The  colonel 
was  sacrifi-ced  to  the  manes  of  those  Indians  who  were  massacred  in  the 
Moravian  towns.  The  other  prisoners  were  put  to  death  with  the  toma- 
hawk. 

"  Throughout  the  American  war,  the  desolation  brought  by  the  Indians  on 
the  frontier  settlements  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Indians  by  the 
Americans,  was  sufficient  to  excite  compassion  in  the  most  obdurate  heart 

'*  Not  only  men  and  warriors,  but  women  and  children  indiscriminately 
murdered,  while  whole  settlements  were  involved  in  promiscuous  desolation* 
Each  was  made  a  scourge  to  the  other  ;  and  the  unavoidable  calamities  of 
war  were  rendered  doubly  distressing  by  the  dispersion  of  families,  the 
breaking  up  of  settlements,  and  an  addition  of  savage  cruelties,  to  the  moat 
extensive  devastation  of  those  things  which  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  human 
Kfe.'* 
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their  efforts  to  secure  the  Indians  to  their  side.  The  old  con- 
tests between  the  Southern  colonists  and  the  Indians  were 
renewed  and  repeated  with  intense  bitterness;  and  in  the, 
Northern  colonies  the  policy  of  Congress  and  its  agents  was 
to  crush  and  exterminate  the  Indians  altogether.  In  acts  of 
individual  cruelty,  their  historical  and  characteristic  mode  of 
war,  the  Indians  exceeded  the  Americans;  but  in  acts  of 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  property,  the  Americans  far 
outdid  the  Indians,  adopting  the  Indian  instead  of  a  civilized 
mode  of  warfare,  and  including  in  their  sweep  of  destruction 
women  and  children  as  well  as  men. 

The  employment  of  Indians  at  all  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  colonists,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  blackest  crime  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  British  Qovemment,  prompted 
apparently  by  the  cowardly  and  execrable  General  Gage,  but 
condemned  by  Generals  Carleton  and  Burgoyne,  as  well  as  by 
General  Howe.  The  use,  however,  which  the  Americans  sought 
to  make  of  the  Indians,  and  their  cruel  and  exterminating  mode 
of  warfare  against  them,  leave  them  no  ground  of  boasting  on 
the  score  of  humanity  against  either  the  British  Government  or 
the  Indians. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  unfortunate  condition  and  treat- 
ment of  the  Loyalists  or  "Tories"  among  the  Indians.  For 
adhering,  or  suspected  of  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
and  even  of  the  present  persecution  down  to  within  less  than 
six  years,  they  were,  however  peaceably  they  might  be  living, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  their  property  seized  and  alienated, 
and  they  left  no  place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  except  among 
the  Indians,  and  then  termed  monsters  and  treated  as  traitors, 
for  joining  their  protectors  in  the  defence  of  their  places  of 
rief uge,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  recovery  of  their  homes. 
What  else,  as  men,  as  human  beings, could  they  do?  They 
were  denied  and  banished  from  the  homes  which  they  had, 
unless  they  would  reverse  their  political  faith  and  oath  of 
all^iance,  and  forswear  allegiance,  to  enrol  thojnselves  in  arms 
against  the  country  of  their  forefathers  and  oi  their  affection. 
They  could  not  but  be  chafed  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  conviction  of  their  citizenship  and  their  property, 
aiid  of  being  driven  into  exile ;  and  they  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  men  had  they  not  acted  loyally  and  to  the  best  of 
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their  ability  with  their  protectors,  however  abhoirent  to  th^ir 
views  and  feelings  were  many  acts  of  the  Indians — acts  imi- 
tated and  even  excelled,  in  so  many  respects,  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  in  their  depredations  into  the  Indian  territories. 


Colonel  Stone's  Account,  in  Detail,  of  Qeneral  Sulx>ivan's  Expe- 
dition OF  Extermination  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indian& 

In  his  lAfe  of  Brant,  vnchjiding  tiie  Border  Wars  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Colonel  Stone  gives  a  much  more  elabo- 
rate account  of  this  expedition  of  destruction  against  the  Six 
Nations,  or  rather  the  Five  Nations,  for  the  Oneidas  and  some 
of  the  Tuscaroras  joined  the  Americans.  Colonel  Stone  nar- 
rates the  progress  and  work  of  General  Sullivan  from  place  to 
place.  We  will  add  a  few  extracts  from  his  narrative,  after 
some  preliminary  explanations. 

Colonel  Stone  corrects  a  very  common  error,  which  views  the 
whole  race  of  North  American  Indians  as  essentially  alike — 
"  all  as  the  same  roving,  restless,  houseless  race  of  hunters  and 
fishermen,  without  a  local  habitation  and  with  scarce  a  name." 
He  gives  examples  of  the  varieties  of  Indian  character,  not  less 
marked  than  between  the  English  and  the  French — some  follow- 
ing the  buffalo  in  his  migrations,  others  finding  a  precarious 
subsistence  in  the  forest  chase,  others  again  fishing  and  trapping ; 
tribes  who  pass  most  of  their  time  in  c€inoes,  while  others,  wood- 
land tribes,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  gradually  become  organized, 
and  acquire  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  and  present  a  marked 
difference  of  character  and  taste  from  the  hunter  and  fishermen 
tribea  "This  higher  state  of  social  organization  among  the 
Six  Nations,"  says  Colonel  Stone  •  greatly  increased  the  differ- 
ence. They  had  many  towns  and  villages  giving  evidence  of 
perseverance.  They  were  organized  into  communities  whose 
social  and  political  institutions,  simple  as  they  were,  were  still 
as  distinct  and  well-defined  as  those  of  the  American  Con- 
federacy. They^ad  now  acquired  some  arts,  and  were  enjoying 
many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Not  content  with  small 
patches  of  cleared  lands  for  the  raising  of  a  few  vegetables, 
they  possessed  cultivated  fields  and  orchards  of  great  pro- 
ductiveness at  the  West.  Especially  was  this  the  fact  with 
regard  to  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas.    The  Mohawks  having 
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be«i  driven  from  their  own  rich  lands  (in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Susquehanna  rivers),  the  extensive  domains  of 
the  westernmost  tribes  of  the  confederacy  (in  the  Genesee 
coimtry)  formed  the  granary  of  the  whole.  And  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superior  social  and  political  organization  just  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  Spartan-like  character  incident  to  the  forest 
life,  the  Six  Nations,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  were 
beyond  doubt  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribes  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Crown.  It  was  justly  considered,  therefore,  that  the 
only  way  to  strike  ihefm  effectively  would  be  to  destroy  their 
liomes  and  the  growing  produce  of  their  farms,  and  thus,  by 
cutting  off  tlieir  means  of  supply,  drive  them  Jrom  their  own 
cowrUry  deeper  vnto  the  interior,  and  perhaps  throw  theTn 
altogether  upon  their  British  allies  for  subsistence" 

These  facts  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  desire  of  the 
Mohawks  to  recover  the  homes  from  which  they  had  been 
driven,  and  for  the  relations  between  the  Six  Nations  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  revolting  portion  of  the 
colonists. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  Oneida  Indians  and  part  of 
the  Onondagos  adhered  to  the  revolting  colonists.  Colonel 
Stone  observes :  "  It  was  the  intention  of  General  Sullivan  that 
General  Clinton  should  employ  in  his  division  as  large  a  number 
of  the  Oneida  warriors  as  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  the 
service.  The  latter  officer  was  opposed  to  this  arrangement ;  but 
through  the  impottunities  of  Sullivan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland, 
their  missionary,  who  was  now  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  had  been 
summoned  to  Albany  for  consultation.  From  thence  Mr.  Kirk- 
land  was  despatched  to  Pennsylvania,  directly  to  join  Sullivan's 
division;  while  to  Mr.  Deane,  the  interpreter  connected  with 
the  Indian  Commissioner  at  Fort  Schuyler  (formerly  Fort 
Stanwix),  was  confided  the  charge  of  negotiating  with  the 
Oneida  chiefs  on  the  subject.  The  Oneidas  volunteered  for 
the  expedition  almost  to  a  man ;  while  those  of  the  Onondagos 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Americans  were  equally  desir- 
ous of  proving  their  fidelity  by  their  deeds.  Under  these 
circuinstances,  Clinton  wrote  to  Sullivan  on  the  2Gth,  that  on 
the  following  Saturday  Mr.  Deane,  with  the  Indian  warriors, 
would  join  him  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  A  sudden  revolution, 
however,  .was  w^xm^t  in  their  determination  by  an  address  to 
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the  Oneidas  from  General  Haldimand  (Qovemor  of  Canade.), 
^received  at  Fort  Schuyler  the  22nd.  Thia  document  was  truis- 
mitted  to  them  in  their  own  language ;  and  ita  tenor  was  uo 
alarming  as  to  induce  them  suddenly  to  change  their  purpose 
jud^ng  very  correctly,  from  the  threats  of  Haldimand,  that  their 
presence  was  necessary  at  home  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
castles.  Still  Mr.  Deane  wrote  that  an  arrangement  was  on  foot 
by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Oneida  warriors." 

"  General  Haldimand's  address  was  written  in  the  Iroquois 
(Mohawk)  language,  of  which  a  translation  was  made  l:^  Mr. 
Deane  and  enclosed  to  General  Clinton." 

In  this  address  General  Haldimand  charged  the  Oneida 
Indians  with  having  "  taken  a  different  course  from  the  test  of 
the  Five  Nations,  your  confederates,  and  have  likewise  deserted 
the  King's  cau.ie  through  the  deceitful  machinations  and  snarea 
of  the  rebels,  who  intimidated  you  with  their  numerous  armies, 
by  which  means  you  became  bewildered  and  forgot  all  your 
eng^ements  with  and  former  care  and  favour  from  the  Great 
King  of  England,  your  Father.  You  also  soon  forgot  the 
frequent  bad  lutage  and  continual  encroachments  of  the 
Americans  upon  the  Indian  lands  throughout  the  continent  I 
say,  therefore,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  these  troubles,  you 
firmly  declared  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  dispttte, 
end  made  your  declaration  known  to  Sir  Ouy  Carlcton,  my 
predecessor,  who  much  approved  of  it,  provided  you  were  in 
earnest.'  I  have  hitherto  strictly  observed  and  examined  your 
conduct,  and  find  that  you  did  not  adhere  to  your  assertion, 
although  I  could  trace  no  reason,  on  the  side  of  Government 
as  well  as  the  Indians,  why  you  should  act  so  treacherous 
and  double  a  part ;  by  which  means  we,  not  mistrusting  your 
fidelity,  have  had  many  losses  among  the  King's  subjects,  and 
the  Five  Nations,  your  friends  and  connections." 

•  The  biographer  of  Bnint  and  historian  of  the  Border  Wars  of  the 
American  Revolution  thinkB  that  Sir  Quj  Carleton  was  not  opposed  to  the 
employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  war  with  the  Congreaa  (Vol,  I.,  pp.  89,  DOX 
»&d  quotes  Brant  as  his  authority  ;  hut  Qencml  Haldimand  (who  himaelf 
favoiiied  the  emplojmcnt  of  the  Tndiaua  in  the  war)  appean  to  be  tin 
MjiiSt  interpreter  of  the  views  of  Sir  Onj  Carkton,  who  intended,  by  tbe 
frimdlf  alliance  of  the  Indiana  witb  the  King,  that  the;  ahould  )>e  m 
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After  further  reproaches,  admonitions,  and  threatenings, 
(jeneral  Haldimand  concluded  in  the  following  severe  words : 
"  These  are  facts,  Brothers,  that,  unless  you  are  lost  to  every 
sense  of  feeling,  cannot  but  recall  in  you  even  a  most  hearty 
repentance  and  deep  remorse  for  your  past  vile  actions." 

The  effect  of  General  Haldimand's  address  was  to  cause 
a  conference — ^Mr.  Deane,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five  Oneida 
warriors — with  General  Clinton,  to  apologize  for  the  absence  of 
their  brethren  from  the  expedition,  and  to  make  those  explana- 
tions in  regard  to  their  own  situation  already  communicated 
by  Mr.  Deane  by  letter,  together  with  the  address  of  General 
Haldimand.  In  his  reply.  General  Clinton,  among  other  things, 
said :  "  It  is  not  my  desire  that  the  whole  of  your  warriors  should 
leave  their  castles.  I  have  given  a  general  invitation  to  our 
brethren  the  Oneidas,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  such  of  the  Onondagos 
as  have  entered  into  friendship  with  us.  In  order  to  give  all  our 
Indian  friends  an  equal  chance  of  evidencing  their  spirit  and 
determination  to  partake  of  our  fortune,  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
that  such  only  should  join  me  as  think  proper." 

Colonel  Stone,  after  stating  that  on  the  22nd  of  AugiLst 
General  Clinton  arrived  at  Tioga,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
General  Sullivan,  says:  "The  entire  command  amounted  to 
5,000,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Clinton,  Hand, 
Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Proctor's  artillery  and  a 
corps  of  riflemen."  Then,  after  relating  the  battle  of  Newton 
(the  present  site  of  Elmira),  as  described  in  extracts  from  the 
historians  in  previous  pages.  Colonel  Stone  narrates  the  pro- 
gress and  work  of  the  invading  army  of  extermination  and 
destruction.  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  hia  nar- 
rative: 

"  It  is  apprehended  that  but  few  of  the  present  generation  are 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  advances  which  the  Indians,  in  the  wide 
and  beautiful  coimtry  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  had  made  in 
^he  march  of  civilization.  They  had  several  towns  and  many 
large  villages  laid  out  with  a  considerable  degree  of  regularity. 
They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  furnished,  having 
chimneys,  and  painted.  They  had  broad  and  productive  fields ; 
and  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  apples,  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pear,  and'the  still  more  delicious  peach.  But  after  the 
batUe  ol  Newton,  the  Indians  everywhere  fled  at  Sullivan's 
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advance,  and  the  whole  country  was  8W^  as  with  a  besom 
of  destruction.  On  the  4th  (September),  as  the  army  advanced, 
they  destroyed  a  small  settlement  of  eight  houses,  and  two 
days  afterwards  reached  the  more  considerable  town  of  Kendaia, 
containing  about  twenty  houses,  neatly  built  and  well  finished. 
These  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  army  spent  nearly  a  day 
in  destroying  the  fields  of  com  and  the  fruit  trees.  Of  these 
there  were  great  abundance,  and  many  of  them  appeared  to  be 
ancient." 

"  On  the  7th,  Sullivan  crossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  and 
moved  in  three  divisions  upon  the  town  of  Eanadaseagea^  the 
Seneca  capital,  containing  about  sixty  houses,  with  gardens  and 
numerous  orchards  of  apple  and  peach  trees.  It  was  Sullivan's 
object  to  surround  the  town  and  take  it  by  sui^rise.  But 
although  Butler  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Indians  to  make 
a  stand  at  the  place,  his  importunities  were  of  no  avaiL 
They  said  it  was  no  use  to  contend  with  such  an  army ;  and 
their  capital  was  consequently  abandoned  as  the  other  towns 
had  been  before  the  Americans  could  reach  it.  A  detachment 
of  400  men  was  sent  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  to  destroy 
Gotheseunquean,  and  the  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood;  while 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  volunteers,  under  Colonel  Harpei^:' 
made  a  forced  march  in  the  direction  of  Cajruga  Lake,  and 
destroyed  Schoyere.  Meantime  the  residue  of  the  army  was 
employed,  on  the  8th,  in  the  destruction  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  fruit  trees  and  fields  of  com  and  beans.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  work  of  destruction  was  thorough  and  complete.** 

"  The  main  army  then  moved  forward  upon  Eanandaigua,  at 
which  place  it  arrived  in  two  days.  Here  they  '  found  twenty- 
three  very  elegant  houses,  mostly  framed,  and  in  general  large, 
together  with  very  extensive  fields  of  corn — all  of  which  were 
destroyed.  From  Kanandaigua  they  proceeded  to  the  small 
town  of  Honeoye,  consisting  of  ten  houses,  which  were  imme- 
diately burnt  to  the  ground.  A  post  was  established  by  General 
Sullivan  at  Honeoye,  to  maintain  which  a  strong  garrison  was 
left,  with  heavy  stores  and  one  field -piece.  With  this  precau- 
tionary measure  the  army  prepared  to  advance  upon  the  yet 
more  considerable  town  of  Genesee — ^the  great  capital  of  the 
western  tribes  of  the  confederacy — containing  their  stores  and 
their  broadest  cultivated  fields." 
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•  The  valley  of  the  Genesee,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  was 
beheld  by  the  army  of  Sullivan  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
Though  an  Indian  country,  and  peopled  only  by  wild  men  of 
the  woods,  its  rich  intervales  presented  the  appearance  of  long 
cdltivation,  and  were  then  smiling  with  the  harvests  of  ripening 
com.  Indeed,  the  Indians  themselves  professed  not  to  know 
when  or  by  whom  the  lands  upon  that  stream  were  first  brought 
into  cultivation.  Instead  of  a  howling  wilderness,  Sullivan 
and  his  troops  found  the  Genesee  fiats,  and  many  other  districts 
of  the  country,  resembling  much  more  the  orchards  and  farms 
and  gardens  of  civilized  life.  But  all  was  now  doomed  to  speedy 
devastation.  The  Genesee  Castle  was  destroyed.  The  troops 
scoured  the  whole  rej^ion  round  about,  and  burnt  and  destroved 
everything  that  came  in  their  way.  The  town  of  Genesee  con- 
tained 128  houses,  mostly  large  and  very  elegant.  It  was 
beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  fiatt,  extend- 
ing a  number  of  miles,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  com  were 
waving,  together  with  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  could  be 
conceived.  But  the  entire  army  was  immediately  engaged  in 
destroying  it,  and  the  axe  and  the  torch  soon  transformed  the 
whole  of  that  beautiful  region  from  the  character  of  a  garden 
to.  a  scene  of  sickening  desolation.  Forty  Indian  towns,  the 
largest  containing  128  houses,  were  destroyed.  Com,  gathered 
and  ungathered,  to  the  amount  of  1G0,000  bushels,  shared  the 
same  fate;  the  fruit  trees  were  cut  down;  and  the  Indians 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  till  neither  house,  nor  fruit  tr6e, 
nor  field  of  com,  nor  inhabitant  remained  in  the  whole  country. 
The  gardens  were  enriched  with  great  quantities  of  useful 
vegetables  of  different  kinds.  The  size  of  the  corn-fields,  as 
well  as  the  high  degree  of  cultivation,  excited  wonder,  and  the 
ears  of  com  were  so  remarkably  large  that  many  of  them 
measured  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  So  numerous  were  the 
fruit  trees,  that  in  one  orchard  they  cut  down  1,500." 

"Having  completed  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  point  at  which  he  had  arrived.  General  Sullivan 
recrossed  the  Genesee  with  his  army  the  16th  of  September, 
and  set  out  on  his  return.  Wliy  he  did  not  follow  up  his 
success,  and  strike  the  enemy's  citadel  at  Niagara,  which  at 
that  time  was  in  no  situation  for  formidable  resistance,  is  a 
question  difficult  of  solution.    Unquestionably,  in  the  organiza- 
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ti<Hi  of  the  expedition,  the  conquest  of  Niagara,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  foo  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  seat  of  British 
influence  and  power  among  the  Indians,  wafl  one  of  the  principal 
objects  in  view.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  enterprise  was  not  undertaken ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in 
the  sequel  that  but  small  ultimate  advantage  resulted  from  the 
campaign.  Stimulated  by  a  keener  thirst  for  revenge,  clouds 
of  savages  were  again  and  again  seen  to  sweep  through  the 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  scalping  knife  and  the  torch." 

"  The  return  of  the  army  was  along  the  same  tract  by  which 
it  had  advanced.  On  the  20th,  having  recrossed  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  detached  with  the 
rifle  corps  of  500  men  to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake, 
and  lay  waste  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore;  while 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Dearborn,  with  200  men,  was  detached  to 
perform  the  same  service  on  the  south-western  shore.  The 
main  army  pursued  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Chemung  and 
Tioga.  On  the  2Gth  Colonel  Dearborn's  detachment  returned, 
and  on  the  28th  they  were  rejoined  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
who  had  burnt  three  towns  of  the  Cayugas,  including  their 
capital.  Dearborn  had  burnt  six  towns  in  his  route,  destroying 
at  the  same  time  large  quantities  of  com.  On  the  same  day. 
Colonels  Van  Courtlandt  and  Dayton  were  detached  upon  a 
^similar  service — for  the  destruction  of  large  fields  of  com 
jgrowing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tioga  and  its  tributaries." 

"The  army  then  resumed  its  march,  and  passing  through 
Wyoming,  arrived  at  Easton  on  the  15th  of  October.  The 
distance  thence  to  Genesee  Castle  was  280  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  the  action  at  Newton,  the  achievements  of  the 
army  in  battle  were  not  great.  But  it  had  scourod  a  broad 
extent  of  country,  and  hod  laid  more  towns  in  ashes  than  had 
ever  been  destroyed  on  the  continent  before.  The  red  men  were 
driven  from  their  beautiful  country,  their  habitations  left  in 
ruins, 'their  fields  laid  waste,  their  orchards  uprooted,  and  their 
altars  and  the  tomba  of  their  fathers  overthrown."* 

All  the  devastations  of  settlements,  burnings  and  slaughter 
committed  by  the  "  Tories  and  Indians  "  during  the  whole  war 
shrink  into  insignificance  in  regard  to  extent  of  territory,  the 

*  Stone's  Life  of  JoaqiH  Brant,  indn^ixg  the  Border  Wan  of  tlte 
American  Bevolatton,  YoL  IL,  Chap,  i 
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number  of  inhabitants  and  towns,  the  extent  of  cultivated 
farms  and  gardens,  when  compared  with  General  Sullivan's  one 
vast  sweep  of  ruin  and  misery,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  the 
historian  says,  **  the  IndiaTis  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  till 
neither  house  nor  fruit  tree,  rior  field  of  com  rior  inhabitant, 
remained  in  the  whole  country/* 

All  this  was  done  by  an  express  order  of  Congress  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  and  for  doing  this  General  Sullivan  and 
his  army  received  the  cordial  approbation  and  thanks  of  the 
Congress. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  survivors  of  the  Six  Nations 
and  the  "Tories,"  who  took  refuge  and  resided  among  them, 
should  seek  revenge  on  every  possible  occasion,  in  months 
following,  in  the  regions  of  their  own  sufferings,  especially 
upon  those  individuals  and  communities  who  they  knew  had 
prompted  and  aided  the  executioners  of  Congress.  There  were 
partizan  leaders,  with  adventurous  followers,  on  both  sides,  in 
the  Southern  as  well  as  in  the  Northern  States,  who  inflicted 
many  acts  of  barbarity  and  desolation;  but  these  retaliatory 
cruelties  and  raids  of  destruction  acquired  a  greater  intensity 
of  bitterness  and  cruelty  after  the  terrible  ravages  and  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  General  Sullivan  and  his  army. 

Besides,  the  history  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the  "  Tories," 
throughout  the  whole  war,  was  written  by  their  adversaries,  and 
it  was  considered  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  exaggerate  the 
alleged  misdeeds  and  paint  the  character  of  both  the  Indians 
and  Tories  in  the  blackest  colours.  The  story  of  the  "  Massacre 
of  Wyoming^'  is  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  American 
writers  of  the  day  made  history  against  the  Indians  and  the 
**  Tories."  When  facts  could  not  be  sufliciently  seasoned  to  stimu- 
late recruits  for  the  army  and  appropriations  from  the  people 
for  its  support,  fiction  pure  and  simple  was  resorted  to ;  and 
Dr.  Franklin  himself  did  not  think  it  unworthy  of  his  antece* 
dents,  age  and  position  to  employ  this  method  to  brhig  disre- 
pute upon  the  "  Tories,"  the  Indians,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  to  excite  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen  against 
them.  The  accomplished  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant  and  the 
Border  Wars  of  the  American  Revolution  forcibly  observes : 

"The  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  common  with  their 
chief,  were  loaded  with  execrations  for  atrocities  of  which  |dl 
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were  alike  innocent,  because  the  deeda  recorded  were  never  com- 
mitted, it  having  been  the  policy  of  the  public  writers  and 
those  in  authority,  not  only  to  magnify  actual  occurrences,  but 
sometimes,  when  those  were  wanting,  to  draw  upon  their  imagi- 
nations for  such  deeds  of  ferocity  and  bloodshed  as  might  best 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  strongest  feelings  of  indignation  a^inst 
the  parent  country,  and  likewise  induce  the  people  to  take  the 
6eld  in  revenge,  if  not  driven  thither  by  the  nobler  impulse  of 
patriotism."* 

Such  delibDrate  fictions,  for  political  purposes,  as  that  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  just  referred  to,  were  probably  rare ;  but  the  in- 
vestigations into  which  the  author  has  been,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  present  work,  have  satisfied  him  that,  from  other 
causes,  much  exaggeration  and  falsehood  has  obtained  a  perma- 
nent footing  in  American  history.  Most  historians  of  that 
period,  English  and  American,  wrote  too  neat  the  time  when  the 
events  they  were  describing  occurred,  for  a  dispassionate  investi- 
gation of  the  truth ;  and  other  writers  who  have  succeeded, 
have  too  often  been  content  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  without 
incurring  the  labour  of  diligent  and  calm  inquiry.  Reference 
has  been  made  above  to  Wyoming,  concerning  which,  to  this 
day,  the  world  has  been  abused  with  monstrous  fictions,  with 
tales  of  horror  never  enacted.  Nor  were  the  exaggerations  in 
regard  to  the  invasion  of  Wyoming  greater  than  were  those 
connected  with  the  irruption  into  and  destruction  of  Cherry 
Valley,  as  the  reader  will  discover  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
pages.  Indeed,  tlie  writer,  in  preparation  of  materials  for  this 
work,  has  encountered  so  much  that  is  false  recorded  in  history 
as  sober  verity,  that  he  has  at  times  been  disposed  almost  to 
universal  scepticism  in  regard  to  uninspired  narration. 

The  "  deliberate  fictions,  for  political  purposes,  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin," as  the  biographer  of  Brant  expresses  it,  "  were  written  as 
facts ;"  or,  as  the  author  quoted  expresses  it,  "  the  well-known 
scalp  story  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  long  believed,  and  recently 
revived  and  included  in  several  books  of  authentic  history," 
The  details  of  Dr.  Franklin's  publication  were  so  minute  and 
varied  as  to  create  a  belief  that  they  were  perfectly  true.  "  It 
wan  long  supposed  to  be  authentic,"  as  the  author  quoted  says 

*  Life  of  Dinnt,  including  tho  Border  Wan  of  the  AmeiicuL  Bcvolntitm. 
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in  introduciiig  the  document,  in  Appendix  No.  1  to  Volume  I., 
"  but  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  a  publication  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Franklin,  for  political  purposes," 

The  namea  introduced  are  of  course  fictitious,  as  well  as  the 
statements,  but  introduced  with  such  an  air  of  plausibility 
as  to  preclude  the  suspicion  that  they  were  fictitious.  The" 
publication  will  be  a  curiosity  to  most  of  the  readers  of  these 
^agea,  as  it  has  been  to  the  writer.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Oerriak,  of  the  New  Eng- 
iand  Militia,  dated  Albany,  March  7ih,  1782 : 

"  The  peltry  taken  in  the  expedition  will,  as  you  see,  amount 
'to  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  possession  of  this  booty  at  first 
gave  OS  pleasure ;  but  we  were  struck  with  horror  to  find 
among  the  packages  eight  large  (xies,  containing  scalps  of  our 
unhappy  folks  taken  in  the  last  three  years  by  the  Seneca 
Indians,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of  New  York, 
Kew  Jersey,  Fennsylvannia,  and  Vii^inia,  and  sent  by  them  as 
a  present  to  Colonel  Haldimand,  Governor  of  Canada,  in  OT<ler 
to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  England.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  following  curious  letter  to  that  gentleman : 

"TIOOA,  January  3rd,  1782. 
"  May  it  please  Tour  Excellency, 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Seneca  chiefs,  I  send  herewith  to 
your  Excellency,  under  the  care  of  James  Boyd,  eight  packs  of 
scalps,  cured,  dried,  hooped,  and  painted  with  all  the  Indian 
triumphal  marks,  of  which  the  following  is  invoice  and  ex- 
planation : 

"  No.  1,  contuning  forty-three  scalps  of  Congrcas  soldiers  killed 
in  different  skirmishes ;  these  are  stretched  on  black  hoops,  four 
inch  diameter ;  the  inside  of  the  skin  painted  red,  with  a  small 
black  spot  to  note  their  being  killed  with  bullets.  Also  sixty- 
two  farmers,  killed  in  their  houses,  the  hoops  red ;  the  skin 
panted  brown,  and  marked  with  a  hoe ;  a  black  circle  all  round, 
to  denote  their  being  surprised  in  the  night ;  and  a  black 
hatchet  in  the  middle,  signifying  their  being  killed  with  that 
weapon. 

"No.  2,  containingninety-eightfarmers  killed  in  their  houses; 
hoops  red ;  figure  of  a  hoe,  to  mark  their  profession ;  great 
white  dicle  and  suo,  to  show  they  were  surprised  in  the  <)•»--. 
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time ;  a  little  red  foot,  to  show  they  stood  apon  theit  defence, 
and  died  fighting  for  their  lives  and  families. 

"  No.  3,  containing  ninety -seven  farmers ;  hoops  green,  to 
show  they  were  killed  in  the  fields ;  a  large  white  circle,  with 
a  little  round  mark  on  it  for  the  sun,  to  show  that  it  was 
in  the  daytime ;  black  bullet  mark  on  some,  hatchet  on  others. 

"  No.  4,  containing  102  farmers,  mixed  of  the  several  marks 
above ;  only  eighteen  marked  with  a  little  yellow  flame,  to 
denote  their  being  prisoners  burnt  alive,  after  being  scalped, 
their  nails  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  other  torments ;  one  of 
these  latter  supposed  to  be  of  a  rebel  clergyman;  his  band 
being  fixed  to  the  hoop  of  his  scalp.  Most  of  the  farmers 
appear  by  the  hair  to  be  young  or  middle-aged  men ;  there  being 
but  sixty-seven  grey  beads  among  them  all,  which  makes  the 
service  more  essential. 

"  No.  5,  containing  eighty-eight  scalps  of  women ;  hair  long, 
braided  in  the  Indian  fa.shion,  to  show  they  were  moUiers; 
hoops  blue ;  skin  yellow  ground,  with  red  tadpoles,  to  represent, 
by  way  of  triumph,  the  tears  of  grief  occasioned  to  their 
relations;  a  black  seal  ping-knife  or  hatchet  at  the  bottom, 
to  mark  their  being  killed  with  these  instruments ;  seventeen 
others,  hair  very  grey ;  black  hoops ;  plain  brown  colour,  no 
mark  but  the  short  club  or  cassetctc,  to  show  that  they  were 
knocked  down  dead,  or  had  their  br<iin3  heat  out. 

"No.  G,  containing  193  boys'  scalps,  of  various  ages;  small 
green  hoops ;  whitish  ground  on  the  shin,  with  red  tears  in  the 
middle,  and  black  bullet  marks,  knife,  hatchet,  or  club,  as  their 
death  happened. 

"No.  7,  211  girls'  scalps,  big  and  little;  small  yellow  hoops; 
white  ground ;  tears,  hatchet,  club,  scalping  knife,  etc 

"  No.  8.  This  package  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  varieties  above 
mentioned,  to  the  number  of  122 ;  with  a  box  of  birch  bark, 
containing  twenty-nine  little  infants'  scalps  of  various  sizes; 
Email  white  hoops,  white  ground. 

"  With  these  packs,  the  chiefs  send  to  your  Excellency  the 
following  speech  delivered  by  Conoiogatchie  in  council,  inter- 
preted by  the  elder  Moore,  the  trader,  and  taken  down  by  me 
in  writing : 

" '  Father  ! — We  send  you  herewith  many  scalps,  that  you  may 
Bee  that  we  are  not  idle  friends. — A  blue  belt. 
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^*  Father  ! — We  wish  you  to  send  these  scalps  over  the  water 
to  the  Great  King,  that  he  may  regard  them  and  be  refreshed ; 
and  that  he  may  see  our  faithfulness  in  destroying  his  enemies, 
and  be  convinced  that  his  presents  have  not  been  made  to 
ungrateful  people. — A  blue  and  white  belt  with  red  tassels. 

" '  Father  ! — Attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  much  weight.  The  Great  King's  enemies  are  many,  and  they 
Igrow  fast  in  number.  They  were  formerly  like  young  panthers ; 
^ey  could  neither  bite  nor  scratch ;  we  could  play  with  them 
safely;  we  feared  nothing  they  could  do  to  us.  But  now 
^eir  bodies  are  become  big  as  the  elk  and  strong  as  the  buffalo ; 
^ey  have  also  got  great  and  sharp  claws.  They  have  driven 
"US  out  of  our  country  by  taking  part  in  your  quarrel.  We 
expect  the  Great  King  will  give  us  another  country,  that  our 
children  may  live  after  us,  and  be  his  friends  and  children  as 
'we  are.  Say  this  for  us  to  the  Great  King.  To  enforce  it  we 
give  this  belt. — A  great  white  belt  with  blue  tassels. 

** '  Father  ! — We  have  only  to  say  further,  that  your  traders 
«xact  more  than  ever  for  their  goods;  and  our  hunting  is 
lessened  by  the  war,  so  that  we  have  fewer  skins  to  give  for 
them.  This  ruins  us.  Think  of  soDfie  remedy.  We  are  poor, 
and  you  have  plenty  of  everything.  We  know  you  will  send 
us  powder  and  guns,  and  knives  and  hatchets;  but  we  also 
want  shirts  and  blankets. — ^A  little  white  belt.' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  your  Excellency  will  think  it  proper 
to  give  some  further  encouragement  to  those  honest  people. 
The  high  prices  they  complain  of  are  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  war.  Whatever  presents  may  be  sent  for  them  through  my 
hands  shall  be  distributed  with  prudence  and  fidelity.  1  have 
the  honour  of  being 

**  Your  Elxcellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"James  Craufurd." 

This  chapter  of  Congress  vengeance  to  exterminate  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians,  and  of  its  writers  to  picture  them  as  human 
monsters,  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  in  the  words  of  the 
historian  of  Brant,*  and  of  the  Border  Wars  of  the  American 
Revolution : 

''No  Indian  pen  traces  the  history  of  their  tribes  and  nations, 

*  Biant  himaelf  WM  educated  at  Pliiladelpliia,  mairied  and  lived  quietly 
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or  records  the  deeds  of  their  warriors  and  chiefs,  their  prowess 
and  their  wrongs.  Their  spoilers  have  been  their  historians ; 
and  although  a  reluctant  assent  has  been  awarded  to  some  of 
the  nobler  traits  of  their  nature,  yet,  without  yielding  a  due 
allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation,  the  Indian 
character  has  been  presented  with  singular  uniformity  as  being 
cold,  cruel,  morose,  and  revengeful ;  unrelieved  .by  any  of  those 
varying  traits  and  characteristics,  those  lights  and  shadows 
which  are  admitted  in  respect  to  other  people  no  less  wild  and 
uncivilized  than  they. 

"  Without  pausing  to  reflect  that,  even  when  most  cruel,  they 
have  been  practising  the  trade  of  war — always  dreadful — ^as 
much  in  conformity  to  their  own  usages  and  laws  as  have  their 
more  civilized  antagonists,  the  white  historian  has  drawn  them 
with  the  characteristics  of  demons.  Forgetting  that  the  second 
of  Hebrew  monarchs  did  not  scruple  to  saw  his  prisoners  with 
saws,  and  harrow  them  with  harrows  of  iron;  forgetful  like- 
wise of  the  scenes  of  Smithfleld,  under  the  direction  of  our 
own  British  ancestors ;  the  historians  of  the  poor  untutored 
Indians,  almost  with  one  accord,  have  denounced  them  as 
monsters  sui  generis,  of  unparalleled  and  unapproachable  bar- 
barity; as  though  the  summary  tomahawk  were  worse  than 
the  iron  tortures  of  the  harrow,  and  the  torch  of  the  Mohawk 
hotter  than  the  faggots  of  Queen  Mary. 

"Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  'pale-faced' 
writers  that  the  identical  cruelties,  the  records  and  descriptions 
of  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  American  history,  were  not  barbarities  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  practised  them.  The  scalp  lock  was 
an  emblem  of  chivalry.  Every  warrior  shaving  his  head  for 
battle  was  careful  to  leave  the  lock  of  defiance  upon  his  crown, 
as  for  the  bravado,  '  Take  it  if  you  can.'     The  stake  and  the 

on  his  land  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  entertained  the  missionaries,  and  assisted 
in  translating  portions  of  the  New  Testament ;  hut  when  the  revolution 
commenced  he  was  not  allowed  to  live  in  peace  unless  he  joined  the 
revolutionary  party.  He  determined  to  maintain,  as  he  said,  the  covenant 
faith  of  his  forefathers  to  the  King  of  England,  and  entered  upon  the  "  war- 
path," in  which  he  became  so  distinguished  a  hero  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
he  perpetrated  many  deeds  of  cruelty,  but  also,  as  his  biographer  records, 
performed  many  acts  of  humanity,  kindness,  and  generosity. 
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torture  were  identified  with  their  rude  notions  of  the  power  of 
endurance.  They  were  inflicted  upon  captives  of  their  own 
Tace,  as  well  as  upon  whites  ;  and  with  their  own  braves  these 
trials  were  courted,  to  enable  the  sufferer  to  exhibit  the  courage 
and  fortitude  with  which  they  could  be  borne — the  proud  scorn 
with  which  all  the  pain  that  a  foe  might  inflict  could  be 
^cndured. 

"  But  ^t  is  said)  they  fell  upon  slumbering  hamlets  in  the 
:night  and  massacred  defenceless  women  and  children.  This, 
again,  was  their  own  mode  of  warfare,  as  honourable  in  their 
estimation  as  the  more  courteous  methods  of  committing 
wholesale  murder  laid  down  in  the  books. 

**But  <rf  one  enormity  they  were  ever  innocent.  Whatever 
degree  of  personal  hardship  and  suffering  their  female  captives 
were  compelled  to  endure,  their  persons  were  never  dishonoured 
\jj  violence ;  a  fact  which  can  be  predicated,  we  apprehend,  of 
BO  other  victorious  soldiery  that  ever  lived. 

**  In  regard,  moreover,  to  the  coimtless  acts  of  cruelty  alleged 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  savages,  it  must  still  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Indians  have  had  no  writer  to  relate  their  own 
side  of  the  story.  The  annals  of  man,  probably,  do  not  attest 
a  more  kindly  reception  of  intruding  foreigners  than  was  given 
to  the  Pilgrims  landing  at  Plymouth  by  the  faithful  Massassoit, 
end  the  tribes  under  his  jurisdiction.  Nor  did  the  forest  kings 
take  up  arms  until  they  but  too  clearly  saw  that  either  their 
visitors  or  themselves  must  be  driven  from  the  soil  which  was 
their  own — ^the  fee  of  which  was  derived  from  the  Great  Spirit. 
And  the  nation  is  yet  to  be  discovered  that  will  not  fight  for 
their  homes,  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  their  family  altars. 
Cruel  they  were  in  the  prosecution  of  their  contests ;  but  it 
would  require  the  aggregate  of  a  large  number  of  predatory 
incursions  and  isolated  burnings  to  balance  the  awful  scene  of 
conflagration  and  blood  which  at  once  extinguished  the  power 
of  Sassacus,  and  the  brave  and  indomitable  Narragansets  over 
whom  he  reigned.  No !  until  it  is  forgotten  that  by  some 
Christians  in  infant  Massachusetts  it  was  held  to  be  right  to 
kill  Indians,  as  the  agents  and  familiars  of  Azazel ;  until  the 
early  records  of  even  tolerant  Connecticut,  which  disclose  the 
&ct  that  the  Indians  were  seized  by  the  Puritans,  transported 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  sold  as  slaves,  are  lost;  until 
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the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  shall  have  washed  away  the  bloody 
histoiy  of  the  Spanish  AmeticaD  cooquest ;  and  until  the  fact 
that  Cortez  stretched  the  unhappy  Quatimozin  naked  upon  a 
bed  of  burning  coals  (or  General  Sullivan's  devastation  of  the 
Six  Indian  Nations)  is  proved  to  be  a  fiction,  let  not  the 
American  Indians  be  pronounced  the  most  cruel  of  men."* 

*  Stone's  Blast  and  thtj  Botdu  Wan  at  llie  American  Bevolntion,  ToL 
L,Iiitn>daction,pjk  13, 14, 10. 
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Situation  and  TaminciST  ov  the  Lotalists  During  teb  Wab. 

The  condition  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  for  several 
months  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  humiliating  to  freemen  and  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  and 
that  condition  became  still  more  pitiable  after  the  alliance 
of  the  revolutionists  with  the  French — the  hereditary  enemies 
of  both  England  and  the  colonies.  From  the  beginning  the 
Loyalists  were  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  assemblage,  and  under  an  espionage  universal,  sleepless, 
malignant — subjecting  the  Loyalists  to  every  species  of  insult, 
to  arrest  and  imprisonment  at  any  moment,  and  to  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  their  property. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  parties  were 
eonfessedly  British  subjects,  professing  allegiance  to  the  same 
sovereign  and  constitution  of  government,  both  professing  and 
avowing  their  adherence  to  the  rights  of  British  subjects ;  but 
differing  from  each  other  as  to  the  extent  of  those  rights  in  contra- 
diBtinction  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Crown  and  those 
of  the  people — as  in  the  case  of  party  discussions  of  all  con- 
stitutional questions,  whether  in  the  colonies  or  mother  country 
for  centuries  past.  Both  parties  had  their  advocates  in  the 
British  Parliament ;  and  while  the  prerogative  advocates  sup- 
ported the  corrupt  Ministry  of  the  day — or  the  King's  party,  as 
it  was  called — ^the  Opposition  in  Parliament  supported  the 
petitions  and  remonstrances  of  those  colonists  who  claimed 
a  more  popular  colonial  government ;  but  all  the  advocates 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  colonists,  in  both  Houses  of 

disclaimed^  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  rc- 
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presented,  the  least  idea  of  independence  or  separation  from 
England.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  essentially  changed 
the  relations  of  parties,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  party  of  independence^ — getting,  after  months  of  manipula- 
tion by  its  leaders,  first  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Congress,  and 
afterwards  increasing  that  majority  by  various  means — ^re- 
pudiated their  former  professed  principles  of  connection  with 
England ;  broke  faith  with  the  great  men  and  parties  in  Eng- 
land, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  who  had  vindicated  their 
rights  and  professions  for  more  than  ten  years;  broke  faith 
also  with  their  numerous  fellow-subjects  in  America  who  ad- 
hered to  the  old  faith,  to  the  old  flag,  and  connection  with 
England,  and  who  were  declared  by  resolutions  of  Conventions, 
from  Congress,  provinces,  coimties,  to  townships  and  towns, 
enemies  of  their  country,  rebels  and  traitors,  and  treated  as 
such.*  Even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  some 
of  these  popular  meetings,  called  Conventions,  assumed  the 
highest  functions  of  legislation  and  government,  and  dealt 
at  pleasure  with  the  rights,  liberties,  property,  and  even  lives  of 
their  Tory  fellow  citizens.  There  had  been  violent  words,  terms 
of  mutual  reproach,  as  in  all  cases  of  hot  political  contests; 
but  it  was  for  the  advocates  of  independent  liberty  to  deny  to 
the  adherents  of  the  old  faith  all  liberty  of  speech  or  of  opinion, 
except  under  penalties  of  imprisonment  or  banishment,  with 
confiscation  of  property.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munityt  to  be  thus  stript  of  their  civil  rights  by  resolutions  of 
a  Convention,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  proscribed  aliens 
or  slaves,  must  have  been  galling  to  Loyalists  beyond  expression, 

♦  "  Committees  exercised  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powera.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that,  in  many  instances,  these  were  improperly  used,  and 
that  private  resentments  were  often  covered  under  the  spedous  veil  of 
patriotism.  The  sufferers,  in  passing  over  to  the  Royalists,  earned  with  them 
a  keen  remembrance  of  the  vengeance  of  Committees,  and  when  oppor- 
tunity presented  were  tempted  to  retaliate."  (Dr.  Eamaay's  History  of  the  • 
United  States,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  xxvi,  pp.  467,  468.) 

t "  Until  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  were  by  fer  the  laigest 
party,  who  not  only  expected  but  prayed  for  a  reconciliation.  England  was 
their  home,  and  by  that  affectionate  name  was  always  spoken  of;  all  the 
wrongs  which  were  heaped  upon  the  children  could  not  make  them  forget 
their  home,  or  entirely  alienate  them  from  their  parent.  The  ligaments 
that  connect  nations  are  never  leas  powerful,  though  less  tender,  than  those 
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and  well  calculated  to  prompt  them  to  outbreaks  of  passion,  and 
retaliations  of  resentment  and  revenge,  each  such  act  followed 
by  a  corresponding  act  from  the  opposite  party.* 

It  might  be  supposed  that  forbearance  and  respect  would 

have  been  shown  to  those  who  remained  "  steadfast  and  immoy- 

&ble  "  in  the  traditional  faith  of  British  monarchy  and  British 

oonnectioiy  notwithstanding  a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  party  was 

in  powe^TOr  the  time  being;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this  was 

t;he  case  on  the  part  of  those  who  professed,  as  one  cardinal 

article  of  their  political  creed,  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and 

equal,"  and  therefore  that  every  man  had  an  equal  right  to  his 

opinions,  and  an  equal  right  to  the  expression  of  them ;  but  all 

tJiis  was  reversed  in  the  treatment  of  the  Loyalists.     Mr.  Hil- 

dreth  well  describes  the  position  and  treatment  of  the  Loyalists, 

both  before  and  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the 

following  words : 

"In  the  position  of  that  considerable  class  of  persons  who 
had  remained  in  doubt,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  assumption  of  State  government  made  a  decided  change. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  choose  one  side  or  the  other. 

"  Very  serious,  too,  was  the  change  in  the  legal  position  of  the 
class  known  as  Tories,  in  many  of  the  States  a  large  minority, 
and  in  all  respectable  for  wealth  and  social  position.  Of  those 
thus  stigmatized,  some  were  inclined  to  favour  the  utmost 
claims  of  the  mother  country;  but  the  greater  paH,  though 

which  unite  indlvidnals,  families,  and  clans.  Consanguinity,  affinity,  alliance, 
operate  alike  on  each."    (Allen's  History  of  the  American  War.) 

**  The  disaffected,  or  rather  the  Loyalists,  were  a  formidable  party  in  the 
Middle  Statea  They  might  be  forgiven — ^many  of  them  acted  from  prin- 
dple,  from  a  conscientious  regard  to  tlieir  duty,  from  affection  to  their 
'Sovereign/  and  however  mistaken  they  may  have  been,  they  deserve  no 
censnia  It  is  the  infirmity  of  men's  nature  to  err,  and  the  majority  cannot 
complain  if  the  minority  insist  on  the  same  privilege  for  which  the  pre- 
dominant  party  are  contending — ^the  liberty  of  judging  for  themselves." — 
/ft.,  VoL  I,  p.  48a        ,  •  .  . 

*  Even  in  Sontli  Carolina.    Mr.  Hildreth  rem^ks  : 

"Not,  however,  by  armies  alone  were  hostilities  carried  on.  All  the 
Kfttteied  settlements  bristled  in  hostile  array.  •  Whigs  and  Tories  pursued 
each  other  with  little  lees  than  savage  fury.  Small  parties,  everywhere  under 
anns,  some  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other,  with  very  little  reference  to 
greater  operations,  were  desperately  bent  on  plunder  and  blood."  (Hildreth's 
History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  III.,  Chap,  xll,  p.  329.) 
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determined  to  adhere  to  the  British  connection,  yet  deprecated 
the  policy  which  had  brougJU  on  so  fatal  a  quarrd.  This 
loyal  minority,  especially  its  more  conspicuous  members,  as  the 
warmth  of  political  feeling  increased,  had  been  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  mobs,  and  to  all  sorts  of  personal  indignities,  in 
which  private  malice  or  a  wanton  and  insolent  spirit  of  mis- 
chief had  been  too  often  gratified  under  the  disguise  of  patriot- 
ism. The  barbarous  and  disgra<5eful  practice  of  tarring  and 
feathering  and  carting  Tories,  placing  them  in  a  cart  and 
carrying  them  about  as  a  sort  of  spectacle,  had  become  in 
some  places  a  favourite  amusement,  ^o  restrain  these  out- 
rages, Congress  had  specially  committed  the  oversight  of  Tories 
and  suspected  persons  to  the  regularly  appointed  Committees 
of  Inspection  and  Observation  for  the  several  counties  and 
districts.  But  even  these  Committees  were  not  always  very 
judicious  or  discriminating  in  the  exercise  of  despotic  powers 
implied  in  that  delicate  trust. 

'*  By  the  recent  political  changes,  Tories  and  suspected  persons 
became  exposed  to  dangers  from  the  law  as  well  as  from  mobs. 
Having  boldly  seized  the  reins  of  government,  the  new  State 
authorities  claimed  the  allegiance  of  all  residents  within  their 
limits,  and  under  the  lead  and  recommendation  of  Congress, 
thase  who  refused  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  or  who 
adhered  to  their  enemies,  were  exposed  to  severe  penalties,  con- 
fiscation of  property,  imprisonment,  banishment^  and  finally 
death."* 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  lawless  outrages  upon  "  Tories  " 
were  ever  checked  or  discountenanced,  or  their  authors  ever 
even  reproved  by  the  so-called  authorities,  but  were  actively  or 
tacitly  encouraged;  so  that  before  and  during  the  very  first 
months  of  Independence,  the  Loyalists  were  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  mobs  on  one  side  and  to  the  more  cruel 
penalties  of  new-made  law  by  a  newly  self -created  authority 
on  the  other  side.  Perhaps  no  one  did  as  much  to  promote  this 
cruel  policy  against  the  Loyalists  as  Mr.  John  Adams,  who  was 
the  ruling  spirit  in  all  the  proceedings  of  Boston  for  years,  the 
advocate  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  chief 

«  Hildietli'B  History  of  tlie  United  States,  VoL  IIL,  Chap,  zxxiii,  pp. 
137, 138. 
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member  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  Congress  for  years,  and  was 

at  length  appointed  Ambassador  from  the  American  Congreas 

to  Holland,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Tliomas  Gushing,  then 

Xieutenant-Qovcmor  of  Massachusetts,  but  which  was  inter- 

ocpted  on  board  of  the  prize   brigantine  Cabot,  and   carried 

.  to   St.  Christopher's,  in  the   West  Indies.      Tliis  letter  was 

published  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1781,  pp.  259 — 2G1.    It  is 

dated  "Amsterdam,  December  15  th,  1780,"  more  than  four  years 

carter  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  fully  indicates  the 

^source  of  all  those  cruel  acts  against  the  Loyalists  at  the  com- 

'xnenccment  and  during  the  early  years  of  the  American  civil 

"^rar.     Mr.  Adams  says : 

**It  is  true,  I  believe,  what  you  suggest,  that  Lord  North 

Showed  a  disposition  to  give  up  the  contest,  but  was  diverted 

'ffrom  it  not  unlikely  by  the  representation  of  the  Americans  in 

XiOndon,  who,  in  connection  with  their  coadjutors  in  America, 

liave  been  thorns  to  us  indeed  on  both  sides  of  the  water  ;  but 

I  think  their  career  might  have  been  stopt  on  your  side  if  the 

executive  officers  had  not  been  too  timid  in  a  point  which  I  so 

strenuously  recommended  at  the  first — namely,  to  fine,  imprison, 

and  hang  all  inimical  to  the  cause,  without  favour  or  afiection. 

I  foresaw  the  evil  that  would  arise  from  that  quarter,  and 

wished  to  have  timely  stopt  it.     I  would  have  hanged  my  own 

brother  had  he  taken  a  part  with  our  enemy  in  the  contest.'' 

Such  was  the  "  strenuously  recommended  "  wholesale  hanging 
policy  of  Mr.  John  Adams  for  the  extermination  of  the  "  Tories  " 
— a  curious  illustration  of  his  professed  doctrine,  that  "  all  men 
are  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  which  largely  accounts  for  the 
treatment  of  Loyalists  during  the  war,  and  for  the  exasperated 
feelings  which  existed  between  them  and  their  persecutors 
and  oppressors  of  the  Independence  party.  One  of  the  first 
manifestations  of  this  relentless  feeling  against  the  Loyalists 
'occurred  in  Mr.  Adams'  native  city  of  Boston,  on  its  evacuation 
by  General  Howe,  who,  as  Lord  Mahon  says,  ",had  taken  with 
him,  at  their  own  urgent  request,  above  a  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  parent 
State,  and  who  dreaded  on  that  account  the  vengeance  of  their 
oounbymen.  Before  they  had  embarked,  they  had,  as  Washing- 
ton informs  his  brother,  publicly  declared  that '  if  they  thought 
the  most  abject  submission  would  procure  them  peace,  they 
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never  would  have  stirred*"*  (Letter  to  John  Augustine 
Washington,  March  13th,  1776,  as  printed  in  the  American 
Archives.) 

"  Indeed,  throughout  this  contest,  and  amidst  all  those  quali- 
ties displayed  by  the  Americans,  many  of  those  qualities  being 
entitled  to  high  respect  and  commendation,  there  was  none 
certainly  less  amiable  than  their  merciless  rancour  against 
those  among  them  who  adhered  to  the  royal  side.  In  reference 
to  those,  a  ferocious  saying  came  to  be  current  in  America,  that 
though  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  we  are 
nowhere  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.  In  reference  to 
them,  true  Jetbuigh  justice  was  more  than  once  administered— 
first  the  punishment,  then  the  accusation,  and  last  of  all  the 
evidence.""|-   . 

The  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1776)  resolved 
that  "  any  person  being  an  adherent  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  guilty  of  treason  and  suffer  death."J 

The  Loyalists  experienced  similar  treatment  in  other  pro- 
vinces. 

"  Previous  to  their  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  the  Congress 

♦  Having  thus  recovered  their  capital  (Bofiton),  one  of  the  first  acta  of 
government  exercised  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  was  to  order  the  effects 
and  the  estates  of  those  who  fled  with  the  British  troops  to  Halifax  to  be 
publicly  disposed  of,  and  their  produce  applied  to  the  use  of  the  State. 
Such  adherents  to  Britain  as  had  risked  to  remain  behind,  were  treated  with 
great  severity.  They  were  prosecuted  as  enemies  and  betrayers  of  their 
country,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated  accordingly.  (Dr.  Andrews' 
History  of  the  Late  War,  VoL  II.,  Cliap.  xix.,  p.  159.) 

t  Lord  Mahon's  History,  etc.,  Vol.  VL,  Chap.  liiL,  pp.  127, 12S. 

'*  The  American  Loyalists,  in  arms  on  the  side  of  England,  had  grievoua 
cause  throughout  the  war  to  complain  of  the  merciless  treatment  of  such 
among  them  as  fell  into  their  countrymen's  hands.'* — lb.,  VoL  VI I.,  Chap. 
Ixvi.,  p.  250. 

"  The  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  (1780)  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  robbery  of  poor  people  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  Tories — a 
practice  carried  on  even  to  the  plundering  of  their  clothes  and  household 
furniture."  (Hildreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  IIL,  Chap.  xlL, 
p.  329.) 

"  In  New  York,  in  1776,  a  rage  for  plundering,  under  pretence  of  taking 
Tory  property,  infected  many  of  the  common  soldiery,  and  even  some  of  the 
officers.*'  (Dr.  Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  States^  VoL  II.,  Chap.  xL, 
p.  154.) 

t  Dr.  Eamsay'a  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  IL,  Chap,  xi 
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had  ordered  some  of  the  principal  Quakers  and  other  gentle- 
men of  tho  first  consideration  in  that  place,  above  twenty  in 
number,  to  bo  taken  into  custody,  as  strongly  attached  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  known  oaemica  to  tho  ruling  powers,  Thcso 
gentlemen  had  repeatedly  refused  to  give  any  written  or  verbal 
acknowledgment  of  allegiance  or  submission  to  the  Amci-ican 
Government,  or  promise  of  .holding  no  correspondence  with  its 
enemies.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  danger  tlicir  persons 
were  in,  they  had  even  the  resolution  to  refuse  confining  them- 
selves to  their  respective  dwellings.  The  spirit  of  these  gentle- 
men was  unconquerable  to  the  last,  as  they  still  persisted,  in 
defiance  of  threats,  and  in  spite  of  all  solicitations  and  entreaty, 
immovable  in  their  principles  and  in  their  determination  to 
reject  the  test  that  was  proposed  to  them.  They  wore  sent 
prisoners  to  Stanton,  in  Virginia,  as  soon  as  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  British  troops  would  take  possession  of  Pliiladoliihia,"* 

After  tho  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  the 
defenceless  Loyalists  were  the  objects  of  vengeance  as  tliey 
went  further  north.  Tlie  army  of  Lord  Comwallis  received 
f  civil  treatment  from  Washington's  army,-f-  and  great  kindness 
from  the  French  officers  and  soldiers.     Lord  Mahon  observes : 

"  The  followers  of  the  English  array,  left  defenceless  at  York- 
town,  were  exposed  to  much  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
native  soldiers,  thirsting,  it  was  said,  for  vengeance.     Abhf- 

*  Dr.  Andrcwa'  History  of  the  Late  War,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  xjtvi.,  pp,  370, 3T1. 

i  la  connoctlon  with  thcK  tranwctionB,  we  have  an  illudtratinn  of  the 
uniform  and  generous  treatment  of  Loyalists  by  Oi^ncral  WnHhington, 
although  he  once  gave  expivssion  to  ill-fcclLng  toivartb  thum  at  Boston  iii 
tlie  spring  of  1775  ;  for  Baja  Lord  Mahnn  : 

"  Cumiralli^  on  liia  part,  waa  Lononralilj  oniioua  to  protect  from  harm  (lii: 
native  Loyalists  within  his  lines  ;  and  lie  proposed,  as  tlie  tenth  Arltuli',  th:;t 
BO  soch  men  wcro  to  bo  puniahed  on  occoiint  of  having  joined  tlic  Biili.-ih 
irmy.  Washington  -n-rote  in  reply  :  'Tliis  cannot  be  assented  to,  Uiiig 
mltogcther  of  civil  resort'  Means  were  found,  however,  with  Washington's 
connivaace,  to  obtain  the  some  object  in  another  form.  It  waa  atipululed 
that,  immediately  after  the  capitulation,  the  BonMa  sloop-of-war  was  tu 
■ail  for  New  York,  unscarchcd,  with  despatches  from  Lord  Comwnllia  to  Sir 
Uenrf  Clinton,  and  with  oa  nuny  sohUers  on  board  as  ho  should  tliink  fit 
to  lend  ;  provided  only  that  the  vessel  was  returned,  and  that  the  suldiera 
wera  sccoontcd  for  as  prisoners  in  a  future  exchange.  By  tliis  expedient 
was  the  Biitiah  chief  enabled  to  aecuro  a  safe  conduct  for  his  American 
idheicnta."    (Lord  Mohon's  History,  etc.,  VoL  VII.,  Chap.  Ixiv.,  p.  179.) 
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Bobin*  sa|^  an  English  lady,  a  colonel's  wife,  come  in  tears  to 
implore  for  herself  and  for  her  children  the  protection  of 
French  generosity  against  American  ontrage.  On  the  other 
band,  we  find  the  English  officers  and  soldiers^  the  actual 
prisoners  of  war,  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  kindness  they 
received.  Thus  speaks  Lord  Comwallis  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton:  'The  treatment  in  general  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  enemy  since  our  surrender  has  been  perfectly 
good  and  proper.  But  the  kindness  and  attention  that  has 
been  shown  us  by  the  French  officers  in  particular,  their  deli- 
cate sensibility  of  our  situation,  their  generous  and  pressing 
offer  of  money,  both  public  and  private,  to  any  amount,  has 
really  gone  beyond  what  I  can  possibly  describe,  and  will,  I 
hope,  make  an  impression  on  the  breast  of  every  EInglish 
officer,  whenever  the  fortune  of  war  should  put  any  of  them 
into  our  power.'"  (Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  etc. 
Vol.  VII.,  Chap.  Ixiv.,  pp.  181, 182.) 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXXVL 

The  Acts  of  Legislative  Bodies  fob  the  Punishmestt  or  thb 
Adherents  to  the  Crown  were  numeeous. 

"  In  Rhode  Island,  death  and  confiscation  of  estate  were  the 
penalties  by  law  for  any  person  who  communicated  with  the 
Mvaistry  or  their  agents,  or  who  afforded  supplies  to  the  forces, 
or  piloted  the  armed  ships  of  the  King.  Besides  these  general 
statutes,  several  Acts  were  passed  in  that  State  to  confiscate  and 
sequester  the  property  of  certain  persons  who  were  designated 
by  name. 

''  In  Connecticut,  the  offences  of  supplying  the  royal  army 

*  "  The  abb^  was  strnck  at  seeing,  from  aeyeral  indieationSy  how  much 
keener  was  at  that  time  the  animositj  between  the  English  and  Americans 
than  between  the  English  and  French.  Thns  the  English  offioen,  whea 
they  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  passing  along  the  enemy^  JinM^ 
eourteously  sainted  every  French  officer,  even  of  the  '  lowest  nnk,'  a  coin- 
pliment  which  they  withheld  from  every  American  man  of  tha  higheat* 
(Voyage  en  Ameriqne,  par  TAbb^  Robin,  p.  141,  ed.  1782  ;  quoted  ill  Loid 
Mahon's  History,  Vol  VL,  Chap.  Ixiv.,  p.  181.) 
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or  navy,  of  giving  them  information,  of  enlisting  oi  procuring 
others  to  enlist  in  them,  and  of  piloting  or  assisting  naval 
vessels,  were  punished  more  mildly,  and  involved  only  the  loss 
of  estate  and  personal  liberty  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  To  apeak  or  write  or  act  against  the  doings  of  Congress 
or  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  was  punishable  by  die- 
qiMlificcUion  for  ojjice,  imprisonment,  and  the  disarming  of  the 
offender.  Here,  too,  was  a  law  for  seizing  and  confiscating  the 
estates  of  those  who  sought  royal  protection,  and  absented 
themselves  from  their  homes  or  the  country. 

**  In  Massddcusetta,  a  person  suspected  of  enmity  to  the  Whig 
cause  could  be  arrested  under  a  magistrate's  warrant  and 
banished,  unless  he  would  swear  fealty  to  the  friends  of 
liberty;  and  the  select  men  of  towns  could  prefer  charges 
of  political  treachery  in  town  meetings,  and  the  individual 
accused,  if  convicted  by  a  jury,  could  be  sent  into  the  enemy's 
jurisdiction  (banished).  Massachusetts  also  designated  by  name, 
and  generally  by  occupation  and  residence,  380  of  her  people, 
of  whom  seventeen  had  been  inhabitants  of  Maine,  who  had 
fled  from  their  homes,  and  denounced  against  any  one  of  them 
who  should  return,  apprehension,  imprisonment,  and  transpor- 
tation to  a  place  possessed  by  the  British ;  and  for  a  second 
voluntary  return,  without  leave,  d^ath  without  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  By  another  law,  the  property  of  twenty-nine  persons 
who  were  denominated  '  notorious  conspirators,'  was  confiscated 
— two  had  been  governors,  one  lieutenant-governor,  one  treasurer, 
one  attomqr-general,  one  chief  justice,  and  four  commissioners 
of  customs. 

**  ITew  Hampsfiire  passed  Acts  similar  to  these,  under  which 
seventynsix  of  her  former  citizens  were  prohibited  from  coming 
within  her  borders,  and  the  estates  of  twenty-eight  were  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited. 

'  Virginia  passed  a  resolution  to  the  eficct  that  persons  of 
a  given  description  should  be  deemed  and  treated  as  aliens,  and 
that  their  property  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  go  into 
the  public  treasury  for  future  disposal ;  and  also  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  migration  of  certain  persons  to  that  commonwealth,  and 
providing  penalties  fbr  the  violation  of  its  provisions. 

"  In  New  Tati,  the  County  Committees  were  authorized  to 
apprehend  and  decide  upon. the  guilt  of  such  inhabitants  as 
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were  supposed  to  hold  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  or  had 
committed  some  other  specified  act ;  and  thej  might  punish 
those  whom  they  adjudged  to  be  guilty  with  imprisonment  for 
throe  months,  or  banishment.  There,  too,  persons  opposed  to 
liberty  and  independence  were  prohibited  from  practising  law 
in  the  Courts ;  and  the  efifects  of  fifty-nine  persons,  of  whom 
three  were  women,  and  their  rights  of  remainder  and  rever- 
sion, were  to  pass  by  confiscation  from  them  to  the  people. 
So,  also,  a  parent  whose  sons  went  off  and  adhered  to  the 
enemy  was  subjected  to  a  tax  of  nincpence  on  the  poimd  of 
the  parents'  estate  for  each  and  every  such  son ;  and  until  a 
revision  of  the  law,  Whigs  were  as  liable  to  this  tax  as 
others. 

**  In  New  Jersey,  one  Act  was  passed  to  punish  traitors  and 
disaffected  persons ;  another,  for  taking  charge  of  and  leasing 
the  real  estates,  and  for  forfeiting  the  pergonal  estates  of  certain 
fugitives  and  offenders ;  and  a  third  for  forfeiting  to,  and 
Vesting  in  the  State,  the  real  property  of  the  persons  designated 
in  the  second  statute ;  and  a  fourth,  supplemental  to  the  Act 
first  mentioned. 

"  In  Pennsylvania^  sixty-two  persons,  who  were  designated 
by  name,  were  required  by  the  Executive  Coimcil  to  surrender 
themselves  to  some  Judge  of  a  Court,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
within  a  specified  time,  and  abide  trial  for  treason,  oi*  in  default 
of  appearance  to  stand  attainted;  and  by  an  Act  of  a  sub- 
sequent time,  the  estates  of  thirty-six  other  persons,  who  were 
also  designated  by  name,  and  who  had  been  previously  attainted 
of  treason,  were  declared  to  be  confiscated. 

**  The  Act  of  Delaware  provided  that  the  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  of  certain  persons  who  were  named,  and  who  were 
forty-six  in  number,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  State,  'subject, 
nevertheless,  to  the  payment  of  the  said  offenders*  just  debts,' 
unless,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  trial  for 
the  crime  of  treason  in  adhering  to  the  royal  5aitse. 

"  Maryland  seized,  confiscated,  and  appropriated  all  property 
of  persons  in  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  appointed 
Commissioners  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  three  statutes  whidi 
were  passed  to  effect  these  purposes. 

"In  North  Carolina,  the  Confiscation  Act  embraced  sixty- 
five  specified  individuals,  and  four  mercantile  firms,  and  by  its 
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terms  not  only  included  the  '  lands '  of  these  persons  and  com- 
mercial houses,  but  their  '  negroes  and  other  personal  property/ 
'*  The  law  of  Georgia,  which  was  enacted  very  near  the  close 
of  the  struggle,  declared  certain  persons  to  have  been  gulity  of 
treason  against  that  State,  and  their  estates  to  be  forfeited 
for  their  offences."* 

♦  Note  by  the  Author. — The  above  statement  of  the  confiscating  law  erf 
Georgia  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  that  law.  Savannah  was  taken,  and 
General  Lincoln  and  his  army  were  driven  out  of  Georgia  by  Lieutenant^ 
Colonel  Campbell,  in  1778,  who  treated  all  classes  with  such  kindness  and 
generosity  tha^  the  Legislature  and  Qovemment,  as  previously  existed,  was 
restored  and  remained  until  1782,  when  Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the 
British.  Just  at  the  juncture  of  Colonel  Campbell's  conquest  of  Georgia,  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  was  passing  a  Confiscation  Act  against  "  Tories"  and 
preparing  to  carry  it  into  effect  During  the  latter  part  of  the  nearly  four 
years  of  British  occupation,  the  Congress  party  elected  a  Governor  and 
organized  their  Legislature,  meeting  at  Augusta.  Two  months  before  the 
evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British,  the  Legislature  of  the  Congress  party 
jpoBsed  the  Confiscation  Act  referred  to  in  the  text  We  find  a  copy  of  this 
4hct  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1783,  entitled  The  Particular 
OIbm  of  the  Georgia  Loyaliste,  This  Act  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Confisca- 
tion Acts  passed  in  other  Statea  We  give  it  entire,  remarking  that  it 
euiioosly  assumes  in  the  preamble  that  there  had  been  no  break  in  the 
Government  of  the  State  from  1778  to  1782,  though  the  English  had  ruled 
the  State  during  the  whole  of  that  period.    The  Act  is  as  follows : 

^  Whereas  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1778y  an  Act  was  passed  for  attainting  certain  persons  therein  mentioned  of . 
tretflon,  and  confiscating  their  estates  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  this  State, 
which  said  Act  has  not  yet  been  carried  into  full  execution  :  And  whereas  it 
is  neoeesaiy  that  the  names  of  the  staid  persons  so  attainted  by  the  same 
law  should  be  inserted  in  law,  with  the  names  of  various  other  persons 
who  have  since  the  aforesaid  time  been  guilty  of  treason  against  this  State. 
and  the  authority  of  the  same,  by  traitorously  adhering  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  aiding,  assisting,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  generals 
and  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  said  King,  to  enforce  his  authority 
in  and  over  this  State,  and  the  good  people  of  the  same  :  And  whereas  the 
aforesaid  treason,  and  other  atrocious  crimes,  justly  merit  forfeiture  of  pro- 
tection and  property: 

"  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  representatives  and  freemen  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  and 
each  of  the  following  persons,  viz.  (here  follow  the  names  of  28G  persons, 
kte  inhabitants  of  Georgia),  be  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  banished 
from  this  State  for  ever  ;  and  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  shall  remain  in  this 
State  sixty  days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  shall  return  to  this  State, 
tLe  Qovemor  or  Cmpinander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being  is  hereby  authorised 
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"South  CaroHna  surpassed  all  the  other  membera  of  the 
confederacy,  Massachusetts  excepted.  The  Loyalists  of  the 
State,  whose  rights,  persona,  and  property  were  affected  by 
lef^ation,  were  divided  into  four  classes.  The  persons  who 
bad  oSended  the  least,  who  were  forty-five  in  number,  were 

and  required  W  cause  nieb  peraoni  bo  remikining  in  or  rafurnt'n^  to  this  State 
to  be  apprehended  and  committed  to  jail,  there  to  remain  without  bail 
or  mainptiie,  until  a  conrenient  opportunity  ahall  offer  for  tronsportiiig 
the  laid  penone  beyond  the  seaa  to  some  part  of  the  British  King^ 
dominions,  which  the  Qoremoror  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being 
u  heiebf  required  to  do ;  and  if  anj  of  the  said  persona  shall  return  to  thia 
State  after  such  transportation,  tiien  and.  in  such  case  he  or  they  shall  be 
•dj  'dgad  and  hereby  declared  to  ic  guiUy  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
of  their  having  ao  returned  as  aforesaid,  n^4r  dtaA  without  llie  banefit  ot 
clergy. 

"And  be  it  farther  enacted,  by  the  SQthority  aforesaid,  that  all  and 
■ingnlnr  the  estates,  real  and  personal,  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  aforesaid 
psnons,  which  they  held,  possessed  or  were  entitled  to,  in  law  or  equity,  OM 
the  19thof  April,  1775,  or  which  they  have  held  since,  or  do  bold  In  jiiissinsiiili, 
or  others  hold  iutnistfor  them,  or  to  which  they  are  or  may  be  entitled  in  lav 
orequity,  or  which  they  may  hare,  hold,  or  be  possessed  of ,  in  light  of  others 
together  with  all  debts,  dnes,  and  demands  that  are  or  may  be  owiAg  to  the 
■fweeaid  peraona,  or  either  of  them,  bt  eonjucattd  to  and  for  At  um  and  fonsfil 
^Ihii  Slots ;  and  the  monies  arising  bom  the  salca  which  take  place  by 
virtue  of  and  in  pnnuance  of  this  Act,  to  be  applied  to  such  naei  and 
puipoeee  as  the  Legislature  shall  hereafter  direct. 

"And  whereas  divers  others  persons,  citizens  of  thia  State,  and  owing 
idlegiance  thereto  (whose  names  are  not  herein  recited),  did,  in  violation  of 
■aid  allegiance,  tmitoronaly  assist,  abet,  and  participate  in  the  afbreMid 
treasonable  practices  :  Bo  it  therefore  enacted,  by  llie  authority  of  the  afmv- 
Kud,  tliat  all  and  every  of  the  person  or  persons  tinder  this  description 
■hall,  on  full  proof  and  conviction  of  the  same  in  a  court  al  law,  be  liable 
and  subjected  to  all  the  like  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  iuBlcted  by 
this  Act  on  those  offendera  whose  names  are  particularly  mentioned  therein. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  debts,  dues,  or  demanda  due  or 
owing  to  merchants  and  others  residing  in  Qreot  Britain,  be  and  they  an 
hereby  sequestered,  and  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  this  Act,  or  a 
minority  of  them,  are  hereby  empowered  to  recover,  receive,  end  deposit  the 
same  in  the  Treasury  of  this  State,  in  the  some  roonner  and  under  the 
same  regulations  as  debts  confiscated,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  this 
SLiIo  until  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  House  of  Assembly, 

"And  whereas  there  are  various  persons,  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great 
Brittuo,  possessed  of  or  entitled  to  estates,  real  and  personal,  which  justice 
and  sound  policy  requiie  should  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  this  State : 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  authority  afoienid,  that  all  and  la 
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allowed  to  retain  their  estates,  but  were  amerced  twelve  per 
cent,  of  theii  value.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  and 
when  disaffection  to  the  Whig  cause  was  so  general,  210  persona, 
who  styled  themselves  to  be  '  principal  inhabitants '  of  the  city, 
signed  an  addreaa  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  they  state 
that  they  have  every  inducement  to  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  ardently  hope  to  be  re-admitted  to  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  British  subjects.  These  '  addressers '  formed  another 
class.  Of  these  210,  sixty-three  were  banished  and  lost  their 
property  by  forfeiture,  either  for  this  offence  or  the  graver  one 
of  affijung  their  names  to  a  petition  to  the  royal  general,  to  be 
armed  on  the  rt^al  side.  Another  class,  composed  of  the  still 
larger  number  of  eighty  persons,  were  also  bani«ked  and 
diteeted  of  their  eatatea,  for  the  crime  of  holding  civil  or  mili- 
taiy  commissions  under  the  Crown,  after  the  conquest  of  South 
Carolina.  And  the  same  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  thirteen 
othen,  who,  on  the  success  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Camden, 
presented  his  lordship  with  congratulations.  Still  fourtoen 
others  were  haniehed  a/nd  deprived  of  their  estates  because  they 
were  obnoanous.  Thus,  then,  the  'addressers,' '  petitioners,' '  con- 
gratulators,'  and  'obnoxious  Loyalists,'  who  were  proscribed, 
and  who  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property  (in  South  Carolina), 
were  170  in  number;  and  i£  to  these  we  add  the  forty-fiva 
who  were  fined  twelve  pounds  iu  the  hundred  of  the  value  of 
their  estates,  the  aggregate  will  be  215. 

"Uodi  of  the  legislation  of  the  several  States  appears  to 

Mtatea,  real  and  penonal,  belonging  to  penmu  b«ing  British  sabjects,  of 
wbmtever  kind  or  mttnre,  of  which  they  mnj  be  possesseiJ,  or  others  in  tmst  for 
them,  01  to  which  ^^  '^  <>'  '"'■y  ^  eatitled  in  law  or  equity,  and  also  all 
debts,  dues,  or  demanda  owing  or  nccming  to  them,  be  confisciiI«d  to  and 
fitr  the  OK  and  beneOt  of  thia  State  ;  and  the  moniea  arising  from  the  aale 
which  ahaU  take  plow  1^  virtue  of  and  in  pnrsDuncB  of  thia  Act,  to  be 
applied  to  aneh  naea  and  pnrposea  aa  the  Legislature  ahall  hereafter  direct 

"  And  be  it  fnither  enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Stat«  will 
and  do  goaiantee  and  defend  the  Commiaaionen  appointed  by  this  Act,  oi  a 
majority  of  them,  in  all  their  proceedings  for  carrying  tbe  powcn  and 
anthoritiea  given  them  by  the  aame  into  full  effect ;  and  will  also  warrant 
and  for  ever  defend  all  and  ereiy  sale  or  sales  which  the  aaid  Commis- 
■ianen,  or  a  twgoritj  of  theio,  aludl  make  to  an/  purchaser  or  pui-chaaera  of 
any  part  or  paita  ti  the  nal  and~personal  estatea  couQscatcd  by  thia  Act. 

"Aognrta,  State  of  Geoigio,  4th  May,  1762.* 
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have  proceeded  from  the  recommendations  made  bom  time  to 
time  by  Congress,  and  that  body  passed  several  acts  and  resolu- 
tions of  its  own.  Thus  they  subjected  to  martial  law  and  to 
death  all  who  should  furnish  provisions  and  certain  other 
articles  to  the  King's  troops  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware ;  and  they  resolved  that  all  Loyalists  taken  in  arms 
should  be  sent  to  the  States  to  which  they  belonged,  there  to 
be  dealt  with  as  traitors "  (not  as  prisoners  of  war,  as  were 
Americans  taken  in  arms  against  the  British).' 

BEMARKS   ON   THE  CONFISCATION   ACTS  ABOVE  CITED. 

The  Draconian  Code  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exceed  in  severity  and  intolerance,  the  acts  of  the  several 
State  L^;i8latures  and  Committees  above  quoted,  in  which  mere 
opinions  are  declared  to  bo  treason,  aa  also  the  refusal  to  renounce 
a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance.  The  very  place  of  residence,  the 
non-presenting  one's  self  to  be  tried  as  a  traitor,  the  mere  suapi- 
oion'ot  holding  Loyalist  opinions,  tavolved  the  loss  of  liberty  and 
property.  Scores  of  persons  were  made  criminals,  not  after 
trial  by  a  verdict  of  a  regularly  empannellcd  jury,  but  by  name, 
in  acts  or  resolutions  of  Legislatures,  and  sometimes  of  Com- 
mittees. No  modem  civilized  country  has  presented  such  a 
spectacle  of  the  wholesale  disposal,  by  name,  of  the  rights, 
liberties  and  properties,  and  even  lives  of  citizens,  by  inquisi- 
tion and  various  bodies,  as  was  here  presented  against  the 
Ijoyalists,  guilty  of  no  crime  against  their  neighbours  except 
holding  to  the  opinions  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  former 
opinions  of  their  present  persecutors,  who  had  usurped  the 
power  to  rob,  banish,  and  destroy  them — who  embodied  in 
themselves,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  functions  of  law 
makers,  law  judges,  and  law  executioners,  and  the  receivers 
and  disposers,  or,  as  was  the  case,  the  possessors  of  the  property 
which  they  confiscat-ed  against  the  Loyalists. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  under  such  a  system  of  oppression 
and  robbery,  Loyalists  should  be  prompted  to  deeds  of  heroism, 
and  Eomctimes  of  desperation  and  cruelty,  to  avenge  themselves 
for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them,  and  to  recover  the  liberties 
And  properties  of  which  they  had  thus  been  deprived,  rendering 

*  Historical  IntTodadion  to  Col.  Sabine's  Biogtapliioal  Sutche*  of  tl» 
American  Lojalists,  pp.  77—81. 
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UtettuelTOS  and  their  families  homeless,  and  reducing  them  to 
poverty  and  distress  ?  No  one  can  justify  many  deeds  of  the 
Loyalists;  but  who  could  be  surprised  had  they  been  more 
desperate  than  they  were  ?  And  this  the  more  so  as  they  were, 
probably,  superior  in  wealth  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to 
their  oppressors,  who  had  suddenly  seized  upon  all  military 
sources  of  power,  disarmed  the  Loyalists,  and  erected  tribunals 
for  their  ruin.*  American  writers  often  speak  of  the  havoc 
committed  by  the  "  Tories,"  but  the  acts  of  Legislatures  and 
Committees  above  quoted  furnish  ample  causes  and  provocation 
for  retaliation,  and  the  most  desperate  enterprises  and  efforts  to 
recover  lawful  rights  and  hard-earned  property.  Where  these 
Confiscating  Acts  had  been  most  sweeping  and  severe,  as  in  the 
case  o£  South  Carolina,  ajid  the  two  parties  nearly  equal,  this 
intemedne  war  against  life  and  property  was  the  most  relenb- 
Icss-t 
It  is  as  easy  as  it  is  unfair  for  American  writers  to  narrate  and 

*  In  the  historical  cnay  above  quoted,  the  author  bbji  -.  "The  eiamiaation 
now  oompleted  of  the  political  condition  of  the  colonica,  of  the  state  of 
partiea,  and  of  the  divisions  in  particulu  classes  in  society,  and  avocatioua 
in  life,  leculs  to  the  conclmuon  that  the  number  of  our  countiymen  who 
withed  to  continne  their  connection  with  the  mother  country  was  very  la:^ 
In  nearly  evety  Loyalist  letter  or  other  paper  which  I  have  examined,  and 
in  which  the  mlycct  is  mentioned,  it  in  either  assumed  oi  stated  in  tenna 
that  the  iiOTAL  were  tht  TnajorUy ;  and  this  opinion,  I  am  satisfied,  was  very 
genenllj  entertuned  by  thoae  who  professed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  public 
M&timeiiL  That  the.  adherents  of  the  Crown  were  mistalicn,  is  certain. 
Bnt  yet  in  the  Carolinaa,  and  Qeoigia,  and  possibly  in  Pcnnyslvania,  the 
two  patties  differed  but  little  in  point  of  strength,  while  in  Ni:w  York  the 
Whig!  wer^  Jar  weaker  than  their  opponents."  (Historical  Introduction  to 
CoL  Sabine's  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  American  Loyalists,  p.  60.) 

t  In  ths  historical  essay  above  quoted  we  have  the  following  words : 

"  What  wu  the  nature  of  the  oonflict  between  the  two  parties  in  Sonth 
Carolina  1  Did  the  Whigs  and  theii  opponents  meet  in  open  and  fail  fight, 
and  give  and  take  the  conrtesLea  and  obaerve  the  rules  of  civilized  warfore  1 
Alaa,  no  I  They  mordered  one  another.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  use  a 
milder  word ;  bnt  murder  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  employed  to  express 
the  tmth.  Of  this,  however,  the  reader  shall  judge.  I  shall  refrain  from 
a  statement  of  my  own,  and  rely  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

"  Qen.  Qreane  thn*  ^ke  of  the  hand-to-hand  strifes,  which  I  stigmatize 
as  moidenraa  'Tha  animosity,'  said  he,  'between  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
render)  theiz  ntnation  tmly  deplorable.  The  Whigs  seem  determined  to 
extirpate  the  Tocie^  and  the  Tories  the  Whigs.    Some  thousands  have  fallen 
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Boagnify  the  murderous  acts  of  the  "Tories,"  and  omit  those 
perpetrated  hy  the  "  Whigs,"  aa  well  as  the  cruel  laws  against 
the  liberties,  property,  and  lives  of  the  "  Tories,"  which  gave 
rise  to  these  barbarous  acts. 

in  tliis  way  in  this  quarter,  and  the  evil  rages  with  moie  violence  than  erer. 
If  a  Htop  cannot  be  soon  put  to  theae  massacres,  the  conntiy  will  be  de- 
populated in  a  few  moutha  moTe,  as  neither  '  Whig '  nor  '  Toiy '  can  lire." 
(Hiatoricol  Introduction  to  Coloiwl  Sabine'*  Biogmphical  Sketche*  of  the 
Aami'ican  Loyalists,  p.  33,) 
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Tbiatkest  or  tub  Lotalibts  by  the  Ahebicaks,  At  asd  atteb  tbi 
AuEBicAH  Kevolutiov. 

It  remains  now  to  ascertain  the  reception  with  which  the 
a])plications  of  Ijoyalista  were  met  in  the  several  State  Legi»la- 
iures.  Daring  the  last  tiiree  years  of  the  war,  the  principal 
operations  of  the  British  anny  were  directed  to  the  Southern 
States;  and  there  the  exasperations  of  partj  feeling  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  strongest.* 

No  where  bad  arbitraty  authority  been  exercised  more  un- 
nieicifully  towards  the  revolationists  than  by  Earl  Comwallia 
and  Lord  Bawdon  in  South  and  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Ramsay 
flays:  "The  troops  nnder  the  command  of  Cornwallis  had 
spread  waste  and  ruin  over  the  face  of  all  the  countiy,  for 

*  Writing  nndor  date  of  Jsniury,  1782,  Mr.  Hildreth  aoya;  "The  iiiT- 
icnder  of  Comwallia  was  aoon  felt  in  the  Sonthem  department.  Wilming- 
tuii  waa  eTBCnated,  tlini  daahing  all  the  hopes  of  the  North  Carulina  Tories. 
Qreene  approached  Charleston,  and  distrilintcd  his  troopa  ao  as  to  confine  the 
enemy  to  the  neck  and  adjacent  ialanda. 

"  In  re-eatabliahing  the  State  Qovemihent  of  South  Carolina,  mme  wen 
^Uotetd  to  vote  who  had  taken  Brilith  protection.  John  Matthews  waa  elected 
Ooreinor.  Among  the  earliest  proceedings  of  the  Aaeembly  was  the  passage 
of  a  law  baniAing  Iht  nuut  active  Britith  paTtaani  arid  confiicating  their 
property.  The  aeivicea  of  Greene  weie  alao  gratefullj  reuieiubeietl  in  a  .vote 
of  10,000  guineas,  te  $90,000,  to  purchase  him  on  estate. 

"  The  Oeotgia  Aaaemblj,  in  meeting  at  Auguata,  chose  John  Martin  as 
OoTemor,  and  patted  a  laie  of  eonfitcatioti  and  banithment  very  limilar  to  thai 
^  SanOk  Coroltna.  Greene  presently  receiTcd  from  this  Province,  also,  the 
praent  of  a  conAacated  pUntation.  NorQk  QweiAina  ackuuwlcdguj  hia 
nivicea  by  a  grant  of  wild  lands."  (History  of  the  United  States,  Vol. 
III.,  Chi^  xliiL,  p,  373.) 
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400  miles  od  the  sea  coast,  and  for  200  miles  westward.  Their 
marches  from  Charleston  to  Camden,  from  Camden  to  the  Eiver 
Dan,  from  the  Dan  through  North  Carolina  to  Wilming- 
ton, from  Wilmington  to  Petersburg,  and  from  Petersburg 
through  many  parts  of  Vir^nia,  till  they  finally  settled  in 
Yorktown,  made  s  route  of  more  than  1,100  milea.  Every 
place  Uirough  which  they  passed  in  these  various  marches  ex- 
perienced the  effects  of  their  rapacity.  Their  numbers  enabled 
them  to  go  where  they  pleased  ;  their  rage  for  plunder  disposed 
them  to  take  whatever  they  had  the  means  of  removing ;  and 
their  animosity  to  the  Americans  led  them  often  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  what  they  could  neither  use  nor  carry  oSL  By 
their  means,  thousands  had  been  involved  in  distress."* 

It  was  therefore  in  South  Carolina,  more  than  any  other 
State,  that  animosity  might  be  expected  to  be  intense  and  pro- 
longed against  the  Loyalists ;  but  among  these  men  of  the  South, 
with  their  love  of  freedom,  and  dash  and  energy  in  wax,  there 
was  a  potent  element  of  chivalry  and  British  generosity  which 
favourably  contrasts  with  the  Massachusetts  school  of  persecut- 
ing bigotry  and  of  hatred,  from  generation  to  generation,  to 

*  Dr.  lUnwnj'a  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  II.,  Chap,  xxv.,  p.  456. 

"  Uniler  the  imiwdiikte  eye  of  Cornwullia,"  Mya  Mr.  Bancroft,  "  tlifl 
pmoners  who  hod  oipitulated  in  Charleaton  were  the  aabjecta  of  perpetual 
persecution,  unless  they  would  exchange  their  paroles  tor  oatha  of  allegiance. 
Mechanics  and  shopkeepeis  could  not  collect  their  dues  except  after  promises 
of  loyalty.  ' 

"  Lord  BawJon,  who  had  the  TWy  important  command  on  the  Santc«, 
lagcd  equally  gainst  deserters  iroai  his  Irish  regiment  and  against  the 
inhabitants.  The  chain  of  forts  for  balding  Sonth  Carolina  consisted  of 
GcorgctowD,  Ch.irlcstoQ,  Beaufort,  and  Savannah  on  the  lea ;  Aagusta, 
Ninety-Six,  and  Camden  in  the  interior.  Of  these,  Camden  was  the  most  im- 
portant, for  it  was  the  key  between  the  north  and  south.  On  the  nunonr  of 
an  advancing  American  army,  liuwdon  colled  on  aU  the  inhabitanid  round 
Camden  to  join  in  arms.  One  hundred  ond  sixty  who  refused  he  ahnt  np 
duiing  the  heat  of  midsummer  in  one  prison,  and  loaded  more  than  twenty 
of  them  with  chainB,  some  of  whom  were  protected  hy  the  capitulation  of 
Charleston."  (EuncioIt'B  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  X.,  Chap,  it., 
pp.  311,  312,  313.) 

"Peoco  was  restored  to  Georgia  (July,  1782),  after  having  been  four  year* 
in  possession  of  the  British.  Thiit  State  is  supposed  to  have  lost  1,000  of 
its  citizens  and  4,000  slaves."  (Moultrie's  Memoirs,  VoL  IL,  p.  340  ;  quoted 
iuHcbnes'  American  Annals,  VoL  II.,  p.  3  JO.) 
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England  and  English  institutions.  Accordingly  wo  Icam  from 
Moultrie's  Memoirs,  Vol.  II.,  p.  326,  that  "  after  the  peace,  a 
Joint  Committee  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  South  Carolina,  chosen  to  hear  the  petitions  of  Loyalists 
who  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  confiscation,  banish- 
ment, and  amercement  laws,  made  a  report  to  the  separate 
Houses  in  favour  of  the  great  majority  of  the  pctitionci-s  ;  and 
a  great  part  of  those  names  which  were  upon  the  conGscation, 
banishment  and  amercement  lists  were  struck  off." 

"The  petitions  of  others  were  afterwards  presented  from  year 
to  year,,  and  ultimately  almost  the  whole  of  them  had  their 
estates  restored  to  them,  and  they  were  received  as  citizens."* 

As  to  the  proceedings  of  the  other  States,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  regard  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists,  the  follow- 
ing summary,  from  the  Historical  Introduction  to  Colonel 
Sabine's  Biography  of  the  American  Loyalists,  will  be  suffi- 
cient : 

"  At  the  peace,  justice  and  good  policy  both  required  a  general 
amnesty,  and  the  revocation  of  the  acts  of  disability  and  banish- 
ment, so  that  only  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes 
fihould  be  excluded  from  becoming  citizens.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  the  State  Legislatures  generally  continued  in  a  course 
of  hostile  action,  and  treated  the  conscientious  and  pure,  and 
the  unprincipled  and  corrupt,  with  the  same  indiscrimination  as 
they  had  done  during  the  struggle.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  there  really  appears  to  have  been  a  determination  to  - 
phice  these  misguided  but  then  humbled  men  beyond  the  pale 
of  human  sympathy.  In  one  legislative  body,  a  petition  from 
the  banished,  praying  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes, 
was  rejected  without  a  division ;  and  a  law  was  passed  which 
denied  to  such  as  had  remained  within  the  State,  and  to  all 
others  who  had  opposed  the  revolution,  the  privilege  of  voting 
at  the  elections  or  of  holding  office.  In  another  State,  all  who 
had  sought  royal  protection  were  declared  to  be  aliens,  and  to 
be  incapable  of  claiming  and  holding  property  within  it,  and 
their  return  was  forbidden.  Other  Legislatures  refused  to 
repeal  such  of  their  laws  as  conflicted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  carried  out  the  doctrines  of  the  States 

*QiiotedinHohiiei^Annfa0yyoLIL,p.  35L 
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alluded  to  aboTo  without  material  modification.  Bui  the  temper 
of  South  Carolina  was  tar  more  moderate.  X<Aiag  on  the  wise 
principle  that  'when  the  ofTenders  are  numerous,  it  is  some- 
times prudent  to  overlook  their  crimes,'  she  listened  to  the 
BUpplications  made  to  her  by  the  fallen,  and  restored  to  their 
civil  and  political  rights  a  large  portion  of  those  who  had 
suffered  under  her  banishment  and  confiscation  laws.  The 
course  pursued  by  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia  was 
different.  These  States  were  neither  merciful  nor  just ;  and  it 
is  even  true  that  Whigs,  whose  gallantry  in  the  field,  whose 
prudence  in  the  Cabinet,  and  whose  exertions  in  diplomatic 
stations  abroad,  had  contributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  the 
conflict,  were  regarded  with  enmity  on  account  of  their  attempts 
to  produce  a  better  state  of  feeling  and  more  humane  l^^i^- 
tion.  Had  these  State!)  adopted  a  different  tine  of  conduct, 
their  good  example  would  not  have  been  lost,  probably,  upon 
others,  smaller  and  of  less  influence ;  and  had  Virginia  especially 
been  honest  enough  to  have  permitted  the  payment  of  debts 
which  her  people  owed  to  British  subjects  before  the  war,  the 
first  years  of  our  freedom  would  not  have  been  stained  with  a 
breach  of  our  public  faith,  and  the  long  and  angry  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain,  which  well-nigh  involved  us  in  a 
second  war  with  her,  might  not  have  occurred. 

"  Eventually,  popular  indignation  diminished ;  the  statute 
book  was  divested  of  its  most  objectionable  enactments,  and 
numbers  were  permitted  to  occupy  their  old  homes,  and  to 
recover  the  whole  or  part  of  their  property;  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  Loyalists  who  quitted  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of,  or  during  the  war,  never  returned ;  and  of 
the  many  thousands  who  abandoned  the  United  States  after 
the  peace,  and  while  these  enactments  were  in  force,  few, 
comparatively,  had  the  desire  or  even  the  means  to  revisit  the 
land  from  which  they  were  expelled.  Such  persons  and  their 
descendants  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Nova  Sootia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Upper  Canada. 

"  It  is  equally  to  be  regretted  on  grounds  of  policy  that  the 
majorilica*  in  the  State  Legislatures  did  not  remember,  with 

*  "  I  Btj  mojoritien,  becftuM  I  am  (atiafie^  that  in  alinod  ereiy  State  tlien 
were  minorities,  more  or  leas  numeroiu,  who  dennd  tb«  adi^itian  of  « 
more  moduinte  coorw.    In  N«w  York  it  it  oeitain  that  ihi  tmH  f»*Yil 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  that  separation  from  England  '  was  contemplated 
with  affliction  by  all/  and  that,  like  Mr.  Adams,  many  sound 
Whigs  'would  have  given  everything  they  possessed  for  a 
restoration  to  the  state  of  things  before  the  contest  began, 
pro\4ded  they  could  have  had  sufficient  security  for  its  con- 
tinuance.' Then  they  might  have  done  at  an  early  moment 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  what  they  actually  did  do  in 
a  few  years  afterwards — ^namely,  have  allowed  the  banished 
LoyaEsts  to  return  from  exile,  and,  excluding  those  against 
whom  enormities  could  have  been  proved,  have  conferred  upon 
them,  and  upon  those  who  had  remained  to  be  driven  away  at 
the  peace,  the  rights  of  citizens.  Most  of  them  would  have 
easily  fallen  into  respect  for  the  new  state  of  things,  old 
friendships  and  intimacies  would  have  been  revived,  and  long 
before  this  time  all  would  have  mingled  in  one  mass.  *  * 

^  As  a  matter  of  expediency ,  how  unwise  was  it  to  perpetuate 
the  feelings  of  the  opponents  of  the  revolution,  and  to  keep 
them  a  distinct  class  for  a  time,  and  for  harm  yet  unknown ! 
How  ill-judged  the  measures  that  caused  them  to  settle  the 
hitherto  neglected  possessions  of  the  British  Crown !  Nova 
Scotia  had  been  won  and  lost,  and  lost  and  won,  in  the  struggle 
between  France  and  England,  and  the  blood  of  New  England 
had  been  poured  out  upon  its  soil  like  water.  But  when  the 
Loyalists  sought  refuge  there,  what  was  it  ?  Before  the  war,  the 
fisheries  of  its  coast,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  Halifax 
itself  was  founded,  comprised,  in  public  estimation,  its  chief 
value ;  and  though  Great  Britain  had  quietly  possessed  it  for 
about  seventy  years,  the  emigration  to  it  of  the  adherents  of 
the  Crown  from  the  United  States,  in  a  single  year,  more  than 
doubled  its  population.  Until  hostile  events  brought  Halifax 
iftto  notice,  no  civilized  people  were  poorer  than  the  inhabitants 
of  that  colony;  since,  in  1775,  the  Assembly  estimated  that 
£1,200  currency — a  sum  less  than  85,000 — was  the  whole  amount 
of  money  which  they  possessed.  By  causing  the  expatriation, 
then,  of  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  among  whom  were 
ttie  well-educated,  the  ambitious^  and  the. well- versed  in  politics, 
we  became  the  founders  of  two  agricultural  and  commercial 

ptrtieiy  after  the  peace,  were  formed  in  consequence  of  divisions  which  ex- 
kted  among  tlie  Whigs  as  to  the  lenity  or  severity  which  should  be  extended 
t»  tMr  Tiaqiiiahed  oppoii«nta* 
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colonies ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  New  BruDBwick  formed 
a  part  of  Nova  Scotia  until  1784,  and  that  the  necessity  of  the 
division  then  made  waa  of  oar  own  creation.  In  like  maimer 
we  became  the  founders  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Loyalists  were 
the  first  settlers  of  the  territory  thus  denominated  by  Act 
of  1791 ;  and  the  principal  object  of  the  line  of  division  of 
Canada,  as  established  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Act,  was  to  place  them, 
as  a  body,  by  themselves,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  governed  by 
laws  more  congenial  than  those  which  were  deemed  requisite  for 
the  government  of  the  French  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Our 
expatriated  countrymen  were  generally  poor,  and  some  of  them 
were  actually  without  the  moans  of  providing  for  their  conunon 
wants  from  day  to  day.  The  Government  for  which  they  had 
become  exiles  was  as  liberal  as  they  could  have  asked.  It  gave 
them  lands,  tools,  materials  for  building,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  two  years ;  and  to  each  of  their  children,  as  they 
became  of  age,  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  And  besides  this,  of 
the  offices  created  by  the  organization  of  a  new  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, they  were  the  chief  recipients.  The  ties  of  kindred  and 
suffering  in  a  common  cause  created  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
between  them,  and  for  years  they  bore  the  appellation  of 
'  United  Empire  Loyalists.'  "• 


APPENDIX  A  TO  CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Eevikw  op  the  Prikcipai.  CHAtucTEinsncB  of  thb  Auericaii  Bbto- 
LUTioN,  AKD  Remarks  oh  the  Feelinos  which  sroou)  kov  ba 
Cultivated  bt  both  of  the  Fobiier  Cohtehdiso  Partiks. 

The  entire  failure  of  the  Americans  to  conquer  Canada  in 
the  war  of  1812 — 1815  is  an  illustration  of  the  folly  of  coerc- 
ing the  allegiance  of  a  people  against  their  will.  Upper 
Canada  at  that  time  consisted  of  less  than  100,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  yet,  with  the  extra  aid  of  only  a  few  hundred  Rngliah 

*  HiBtorical  Essay,  introductoiy  to  Calonel  Sabine's  Sketelica  of  tho 
American  LoyaJiats,  pp.  6(] — 90. 
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soldiers,  she  repelled  for  three  years  the  forces  of  the  TTnited 
Statoa — more  than  ten  times  tlicir  number,  and  separated  only 
by  a  river. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  in  his  brief  but  comprehensive  "  History 
of  the  War  of  American  Independence,  1775 — 1783,"  Chapter 
tnU  well  states  the  folly  of  England  in  endeavouring  to  cotv- 
quer  by  arms  the  opinions  of  three  millions  of  people,  and  the 
iupoa^ibility  of  the  American  colonists  achieving  their  inde- 
pendence without  the  aid  of  men  and  money,  and  ships  from 
France,  to  which,  in  connection  with  Spain  and  Holland,  the 
Americans  are  actually  indebted  for  their  independence,  and 
not  merely  to  their  own  sole  strength  and  prowess,  as  American 
writers  so  universally  boast.  Mr.  Ludlow  observes : 
'  "At  a  time  when  steam  had  not  yet  ba£Qed  the  winds,  to 
dream  of  conquering  by  force  of  arras,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  a  people  of  the  English  race,  numbering  between 
3,000,000  and  4,000,000,  with  something  like  1,200  miles  of 
seaboard,  was  surely  an  act  of  enormous  folly.  We  have  seen 
in  our  own  days  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  far  mora 
•■  powerful  and  populous  Northern  States  in  quelling  the  scces- 
mon  of  the  Southern,  when  between  the  two  there  was  no  other' 
frontier  than  at  moat  a  river,  very  often  a  mere  ideal  line, 
and  when  armies  could  be  raised  by  100,000  men  at  a  time. 
England  attempted  a  far  more  difficult  task,  with  forces  which, 
till  1781,  never  exceeded  35,000  men,  and  never  afterwards 
exceeded  42,075,  including  '  Provincials,'  i.e.,  American  Loyal- 
ists." {But  England,  repeatedly  on  the  verge  of  success,  failed 
&om  the  incapacity  and  inactivity  of  the  English  generals.) 

"Yet  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  not  once  only,  but  repeat- 
edly during  the  course  of  the  struggle,  England  was  on  the 
Terge  of  triumph.  The  American  armies  were  perpetually 
melting  away  before  the  enemy — directly,  through  the  prac- 
tice of  short  enlistments ;  indirectly,  through  desertions.  These 
desertions,  if  they  might  be  often  palliated  by  the  straits  to 
which  the  men  were  reduced  through  arrears  of  pay  and  wont 
of  supplies,  arose  in  other  cases,  as  after  the  retreat  from  New 
York,  from  sheer  loss  of  heart  in  the  cause.  The  main  army 
under  Washington,  was  seldom  even  equal  in  numbers  to  th&t 
opposed  to  bizQ.  In  the  winter  of  177G-77,  when  his  troorc 
were  <mly  4,000  strong,  it  is  difEcult  to  understand  how  it  vas 

TOIblL — 10 
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that  Sir  William  Howe,  with  more  than  douhle  the  namber, 
should  have  failed  to  annihilate  the  American  aimj." 

"WEAKNESS  OF  THE  AJfERICAN  ABUT. 
"In  the  winter  of  1777-78  the  'dreadful  situation  of  the 
army  for  want  of  provisions,'  made  Washington  '  adviae '  that 
they  should  not  have  been  excited  to  a  general  mutiny  and 
desertion.  In  May,  1779,  he  hardly  knew  any  resource  for  the 
American  cause  except  in  revnforcemeTite  from  France,  and  did 
not  know  what  might  be  the  consequence  if  the  enemy  had  it 
in  their  power  to  press  the  troops  hard  in  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. In  December  of  that  year  his  forces  were  '  mooldering 
away  daily,'  and  he  considered  that  Sir  Henry  Clint<m,  with 
more  than  twice  his  numbers,  could  '  not  justify  remaining  in- 
active with  a  force  so  superior.'  A  year  later  he  was  compelled, 
for  want  of  clothing,  to  discharge  the  levies  which  he  had 
always  so  much  trouble  in  obtaining ;  and  '  want  of  flour  would 
have  disbanded  the  v.hole  army'  if  he  had  not  adopted  this 
expedient. 

"  In  March,  1781,  again  the  crisis  was  '  perilous,'  and  tboug'h 
he  did  not  doubt  the  happy  issue  of  the  contest,  he  considered 
that  the  period  for  accomplishment  might  be  too  far  distant  for 
a  person  of  his  years.  In  April  he  wrote :  '  We  cannot  trans- 
port provisions  from  the  States  in  which  they  are  assessed  to 
the  axmy,  because  we  cannot  pay  the  teamsters,  who  will  no 
longer  work  for  certificates.  It  is  equally  certain  that  our 
troops  are  approaching  fast  to  nakedness,  and  that  we  have 
nothing  to  clothe  them  with;  that  our  hospitals  are  without 
medicines,  and  our  sick  without  nutriment,  except  sach  as  well 
men  eat ;  and  that  all  our  public  works  are  at  a  stand,  and  the 
artificers  disbanding.  *  *  It  may  be  declared  in  a  word  that  we 
are  at  the  end  of  our  tether,  and  that  now  or  never  oiir  deliver- 
ance must  come.'  Six  months  later,  when  Torktown  capitu- 
lated, the  British  forces  remaining  in  North  Ammca,  after  the 
surrender  of  that  garrison  by  Comwallis,  were  more  oonsidei^ 
able  than  they  had  been  as  late  as  February,  1779,  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  even  then  declared  that  with  a  reinforcement  of 
10,000  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  conquest  of  AmericiL 

"  The  main  hope  of  mtccess  on  the  EnglitA  side  lay  in  the 
idea  that  the  apirit  and  acts  of  resistance  to  tbo  ooUioritT  of 
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the  mother  countrT'  were  in  reality  only  on  the  part  of  a 
turbulent  minority — that  the  bulk  of  the  people  decree!  to  be 
loy&L  It  is  certain  indeed  that  the  struggle  was,  in  America 
itself,  much  more  of  a  civil  war  than  the  Americans  are  now 
f^erally  disposed  to  admit.  In  December,  1780,  there  were 
8,954  '  Provincials '  among  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  on 
March  7th,  1 781,  a  letter  from  Lord  Geoi^e  Germaine  to  Sir  H. 
Clinton,  intercepted  by  the  Americans,  says:  'The  American 
levies  in  the  King's  service  are  more  in  namber  than  the  who}? 
ot  the  enlisted  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Congress.'  As  laie 
aa  September  1st,  1781,  there  were  7,241.  We  hear  of  loyal 
'associations'  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania; 
of  'associated  Loyalists'  in  New  York;  and  everywhere  of 
'Tories,'  whose  arrest  Washington  is  found  suggesting  to 
Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  as  early  as  November  12th, 
1775.  But  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  remained 
long  full  of  Tories.  By  June  28th,  1776.  the  disaffected  on 
Long  Island  had  taken  up  arms,  and  after  the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  Washington  a  brigade  of  Loyalists  was  raised 
on  the  island,  and  companies  were  formed  in  two  neighbouring 
counties  to  join  the  King's  troops.  During  Washington's 
retreat  through  New  Jersey, '  the  inhabitants,  either  from  fear 
or  disafTection,  almost  to  a  man  refused  to  turn  out.'  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  militia,  instead  of  giving  any  assistance  in 
repelling  the  British,  exalted  at  their  approach  and  over  the 
misfortunes  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  20th  of  that  month 
the  British  were  '  daily  gathering  strength  from  the  disafected.' 
In  1777,  the  Tories  who  joined  Burgoyne  in  his  expedition  from 
the  North  are  said  to  have  doubled  his  force.  In  1778,  Tories 
joined  the  Indians  in  the  devastation  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry 
Valley ;  and  although  the  indiscriminate  ravages  of  the  British, 
or  of  the  Germans  in  their  pay,  seem  to  have  aroused  the  three 
States  above  mentioned  to  self-defence,  yet,  as  late  as  May, 
1780,  Washington  still  speaks  of  sending  a  small  party  of 
caToliy  to  escort  La  Fayette  safely  through  the  '  Tory  settle- 
ments '  of  New  York.  Yii^^inia,  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1770, 
was  'alarmed  at  the  idea  of  independence.'  Washington 
admitted  that  his  countrymen  (of  that  State), '  from  their  form 
of  government,  and  steady  attachment  heretofore  to  royalty,' 
woold  *  come  reluctantly '  to  that  idea,  but  trusted  to  '  Hvda  klA. 
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persecution.*  In  1781,  the  groand  for  transfemog  the  seat 
of  war  to  the  Chesapeake  was  the  number  of  Loyalists  in  that 
quarter.  In  the  Southern  States  the  division  of  feeling  was 
still  greater.  In  the  Carolinas,  a  royalist  regiment  was  raised 
in  a  few  days  in  1776,  and  again  in  1779.  In  Geor^a  and  in 
South  Carolina  the  bitterest  partisan  warfare  was  carried  on 
between  Whig  and  'Tory  bands ;  and  a  body  of  New  York 
Tories  contributed  powerfully  to  the  fall  d  Savannah  in  1778, 
by  taking  the  American  forces  in  the  rear. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  generals  did  not  receive  that 
support  from  the  Loyalists  which  they  had  expected.  They 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  Loyalists  as  an  inferior  class  of 
aids  to  the  regular  soldiery ;  their  advice  seems  to  have  been 
unsought,  and  the  mode  of  war  pursued  was  European,  and  not 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  America.  The  Loyalist 
volunteers  were  looked  upon  as  the  rivals  to  rather  than  fellow- 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army ;  and  no  provincial  Loyalist  was 
promoted  to  lead  any  expedition  or  command  any  position  of 
importance.  This  depreciation  of  the  Loyalists  by  the  English 
(utterly  incompetent)  generals  exactly  answered  the  purposes  of 
American  writers.     But  the  real  cause  of  its  protraction,  though 

,  it  may  be  hard  to  an  American  to  admit  the  fact,  lay  in  the 
incapadty  o£  the  American  politicians,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
in   the  supineness   and   want  of  patriotism  of  the  American 

(people.  If  indeed  importing  into  the  views  of  later  date,  we 
look  upon  it  as  one  between  two  nations,  the  mismanagement 
of  the  war  by  the  Americans  on  all  points  save  one — the  reten- 
tion of  Washington  in  the  chief  command — is  seen  to  have  been 
so  pitiable,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  be  in  fact  almost  unintelligible." 

"DESCBIPTION  OP  THE  AMESICAN  AHMT.  AND  THE  MANNER 
OF  RAlsmO  IT. 

"  We  can  only  understand  the  case  when  we  see  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  American  nation  in  existence,  but  only  a  num- 
ber o£  revolted  colonics,  jealous  of  one  another,  and  with  no  tie 
but  that  of  common  danger.  Even  in  the  army  divisions  broke 
out  Washington,  in  a  General  Order  of  August,  1776,  says : 
'It  is  with  great  concern  that  the  general  undeistands  that 
jealousies  have  arisen  among  the  troops  from  the  diSerent 
provinces,  and  reflections  are  frequently  thrown  out  which  can 
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onlj  tend  to  irritate  each  othec  ood  ugure  the  noUe  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.' " 

"WANT  OF  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  AND  PATHIOTISM  IN  THE  STATES. 

"  It  was  seldom  that  much  help  could  be  obtained  in  troops 
from  any  State,  unless  the  State  were  immediatlj  threatened 
by  the  enemy ;  and  even  then  these  troops  would  be  raised  hy 
that  State  for  its  own  defence,  irrespectively  of  the  general  or 
'  continental  army.'  '  Those  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war,' 
wrote  Washington,  in  April,  1778, '  hve  in  such  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, that  they  conceive  the  dispute  to  be  in  a  manner  at  an  end, 
and  those  near  it  are  so  disaffected  that  they  serve  only  as 
embarrassments.'  In  January,  1779,  we  find  him  remonstrating 
with  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  because  that  State  had 
'  ordered  several  battalions  to  be  rused  for  the  State  only ;  and 
this  before  the  proper  measures  are  taken  to  fill  the  continental 
regiments.'  The  different  bounties  and  rates  of  pay  allowed  by 
the  various  States  were  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  him." 

"DECLINE  OF  COKQBESS. 

"After  the  first  year,  the  best  men  were  not  returned  to 
Congress,  and  did  not  return  to  it.  Whole  States  remamed 
frequently  unrepresented.  In  the  winter  of  1777-78,  Congress 
was  reduced  to  twenty-one  members.  But  even  with  a  full 
representation  it  could  do  little.  '  One  State  will  comply  with 
a  requisition,'  writes  Washington  in  1780,  'another  neglects  to 
do  i1^  a  third  executes  by  halves,  and  all  differ  either  in  the 
manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point  of  time,  that  we  are 
always  working  op-hill' 

■  At  first,  Congress  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary 
Committee.  When  the  Confederation  was  completed,  which 
was  only,  be  it  remembered,  on  March  1,  1781,  it  was  still,  aa 
Washington  wrote  in  1785,  '  little  more  than  a  shadow  without 
a  substance,  and  the  Congress  a  nugatoiy  body ; '  or,  as  it  was 
described  hj  a  late  writer,  '  powerless  for  government,  and  a 
tope  of  saod  for  dnion.' " 

'DECXIHK  OF  ENEOQT  AND   SPIRIT  AHONO   THE  COLONISTS  AND 
AILKT. 

"Idke  politidans,  like  people.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  bril- 
liaot  display  of  patriotic  ardour  at  the  first  flying  to  anna 
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of  the  colonists.  '  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  were  actions 
decidedly  creditable  to  their  raw  troops.  The  expedition  to 
Canada,  foolhardy  though  it  proved,  was  pursued  up  to  a 
certain  point  with  real  heroism.  But  with  it  the  heroic  period 
01  the  war  (individual  instances  excepted)  may  ho  said  to  have 
closed.  There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  revolution 
would  never  have  been  commenced  if  it  had  been  expected  to 
cost  so  tough  a  struggle.  '  A  false  estimate  of  the  power  and 
perseverance  of  our  enemies/  wrote  James  Duane  to  Wash- 
ington, 'was  friendly  to  the  present  revolution,  and  inspired 
that  confidence  of  success  in  all  ranks  of  the  people  which 
was  necessary  to  unite  them  in  so  arduous  a  cause.'  As  early 
as  November,  1775,  Washington  wrote,  speaking  of  military 
arrangements:  'Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and  such  want 
of  virtue — such  stock-jobbing  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts 
to  obtain  advantage  of  one  kind  or  another,  I  never  saw  before, 
and  pray  God's  mercy  that  I  may  never  be  witness  to  it  again.' 
Such  a  'mercenary  spirit'  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  troops 
that  he  should  not  have  been  'at  all  surprised  at  any  disaster.* 
At  the  same  date,  besides  desertion  of  thirty  or  forty  soldiers 
at  a  time,  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  plundering  as  so  rife 
that '  no  man  is  secure  in  his  eiFects,  and  scarcely  in  his  person.' 
Peojile  were  'frightened  out  of  their  houses  under  pretence  of 
those  houses  being  ordered  to  be  burnt,  with  a  view  of  seizing 
the  goods ;'  and  to  conceal  the  villainy  more  effectually,  some 
house.3  were  actually  burned  down.  On  February  2Sth,  1777, 
'  the  scandalous  loss,  waste,  and  private  appropriation  of  public 
a.'ms  during  the  last  campaign'  had  been  'beyond  all  concep- 
tion.' Officers  drew  '  large  sums  under  pretence  of  paying  their 
men,  a.id  appropriated  them,' 

"'Can  we  carry  on  the  war  much  longer?'  Washington  a-sks 
in  1778,  after  the  treaty  with  France  and  the  appearance  of  tae 
French  fleet  off  the  coast.  '  Certainly  not,  unless  some  measures 
con  bo  devised  and  speedily  executed  to  restore  the  credit  of 
our  currency  and  restrain  extortion  and  punish  forestallera.' 
A  few  days  later :  '  To  make  and  extort  money  in  every  shape 
that  can  bo  devised,  and  at  the  same  time  to  decry  its  value, 
seems  to  hai^e  become  a  mere  business  and  an  epidemical  disease.' 
On  December  30th,  1778,  '  speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insa- 
tiable thirst  for  riches  seems  to  ha  re  got  the  better  of  every 
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consideration,  and  almost  of  every  order  of  men;  *  •  party 
diaputeaand  personid  quarrels  are  the  great  business  of  thedaj 
(in  Cong^ress),  whilst  the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a 
great  and  accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated  money, 
.and  want  of  credit,  which  in  its  consequences  is  the  want  of 
'everything,  are  but  aecondary  considerations." 

"DECLINE  or  PATEIOTIC  FEELING   ON  THE  PAET  OF  THB 
AMERICANS. 

■After  the  first  loan  had  heen  obtained  from  France  and 
spent,  and  a  further  one  was  granted  in  17ti2,  so  utterly  un- 
[Mtriotic  and  selfish  was  known  to  be  the  temper  of  the  people 
that  the  loan  had  to  be  kept  secret,  in  order  not  to  diminish 
such  efforts  as  might  be  made  by  the  Americans  themselves. 
On  July  10th  of  that  year,  with  New  York  and  Charleston 
still  in  British  hands,  Washington  writes :  '  That  spirit  of 
freedom  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  would 
have  gladly  sacrificed  everything  to  the  attainment  of  its 
object,  has  long  since  subsided,  and  every  selfish  passion  has 
taken  its  place.'  But,  indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  from  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (July  28th,  1778),  Washington  was 
never  supplied  with  sufficient  means,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  French  fleets  and  troops,  to  strike  one  blow  at  the 
Ei^lish  in  New  York — though  these  were  but  very  sparingly 
reinforced  during  the  period — shows  an  absence  of  public  spirit, 
one  might  almost  say  of  national  shame,  scarcely  conceivable, 
and  in  sii^ilar  contrast  with  the  terrible  earnestness  exhibited 
on  both  sides,  some  eighty  years  later,  in  the  Secession  War," 

"iNCAPAcrrr  of  English  generau  in  ahebica. 

"Why,  then,  must  we  ask  on  the  other  side,  did  the  English 
£ail  at  last  ? 

"The  English  were  prone  to  attribute  theii  ill  success  to 
the  incompetency  of  their  generals.  Lord  North,  with  his 
quaint  humour,  would  say, '  I  do  not  know  whether  our  generals 
will  frighten  the  enemy,  but  I  know  they  frighten  me  when- 
ever I  think  of  them.'  When,  in  1778,  Lord  Carlisle  came  out 
as  Commissioner,  in  a  letter  speaking  of  the  great  scale  of  all 
things  in  America,  be  says,  '  We  have  nothing  on  a  great  scale 
irith  MS  but  oar  blunders,  our  losses,  our  disgraces  and  misfor- 
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ttmcs.'  No  doubt,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  Gage's  early 
Uunders ;  for  Howe's  repeated  failure  to  follow  up  his  own 
success,  or  profit  bj  his  enemy's  weakness ;  and  Comwallis's 
movement,  justly  censured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  transfer- 
ring the  bulk  of  his  army  from  the  far  south  to  Vir^nia, 
within  marching  distance  of  Washington,  opened  the  way  to 
that  crowning  disaster  at  Yorktown,  without  which  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  Qeorgia  and  the  Corolinas  might  have 
remained  BritLsh." 

"INEFFECTIVE  UILTTABT  ABBANOEUIENTa  IN  AMEBICA. 
"  Political  incapacity  was,  of  course,  charged  upon  Ministers 
as  another  cause  of  disaster ;  and  no  doubt  their  miscalculation 
of  the  severity  of  the  struggle  was  almost  childish.  But  no 
mistakes  in  the  management  of  the  war  by  British  statesmen 
can  account  for  their  ultimate  Eailure.  However  great  British 
mismanagement  may  have  been,  it  was  far  surpassed  by  the 
Americans.  There  was  nothing  on  the  British  side  equal  to 
that  caricature  of  a  recruiting  system  in  which  different  bounties 
were  offered  by  Congress,  by  the  States,  by  the  separate  towns, 
80  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  intended  soldier  to  delay 
flnlintment  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  sell  himself  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  to  that  caricature  of  a  war  establishment,  the 
main  bulk  of  which  broke  up  every  twelvemonth  in  front  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  only  paid,  if  at  all,  in  worthless  paper, 
and  left  continually  without  supplies.  On  the  whole,  no  better 
idea  can  be  had  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  on  the  American 
side,  after  the  first  heat  of  it  had  cooled  down,  than  from  the 
words  of  Count  de  Bochambeau,  writing  to  Count  de  Vergennca, 
July  10th,  1780 :  '  They  have  neither  money  nor  credit ;  their 
means  of  resistance  are  only  momentary,  and  called  forth  when 
they  are  attacked  in  their  own  homes.  They  then  assemble  for 
the  moment  of  immediate  danger  and  defend  themselves.' " 

"F:IIENCH   MONET,  TROOPS,   AND  BHIP3  TURN  THE  SCALE  IH 
'  FAVOUR  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

"A  far  more  important  cause  in  determining  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  British  was  the  aid  a6brded  by  France  to  America, 
followed  by  that  of  Spain  and  Holland.  It  was  impossible  for 
England  to  re-conquer  a  continent  and  carry  on  a  war  at  ihe 
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same  time  with  the  three  most  powerf  a]  naval  Statca  of  Europe. 
The  instincts  of  race  hare  tended  on  both  the  English  and 
American  side  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  aid  given  by 
France  to  the  colonists.  It  maj  he  true  that  Rochambeau's 
troops,  which  disembarked  on  E.hode  Island  in  July,  1780,  did 
not  march  till  July,  1781 ;  that  they  were  blockaded  soon  after 
their  arrival,  threatened  with  attack  from  New  York,  and  only 
disengt^ed  by  a  feint  of  Washington's  on  that  city.  But  more 
than  two  years  before  their  arrival,  Washington  wrote  to  a 
member  of  Congress :  '  France,  by  her  supplies,  has  saved  us 
from  the  yoke  thua  far.'  The  treaty  with  France  alone  was 
considered  to  afford  a  '  certain  prospect  of  success '  to  '  secure ' 
American  independence.  The  arrival  of  D'Estaing'a  fleet, 
although  no  troops  joined  the  American  army,  and  nothing 
eventually  was  done,  determined  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia. 
The  discipline  of  the  French  troops,  when  they  landed  in  1780, 
set  an  example  to  the  Americans;  chickens  and  pigs  walked 
between  the  lines  without  being  disturbed.  The  recruits  of 
1780  could  Dot  have  been  armed  without  fifty  tons  of  ammuni- 
tion suppUed  by  the  French.  In  September  of  that  year, 
Washington,  writing  to  the  French  envoy,  speaks  of  the 
'inability'  of  the  Americans  to  expel  the  British  from  the 
South  unassisted,  or  perhaps  even  to  stop  their  career ;'  and  he 
writes  in  similar  terms  to  Congress  a  few  days  later.  To 
depend  '  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  unassisted  by  foreign 
loans,'  he  writes  to  a  member  of  Congress  two  months  later, 
'will,  I  am  confident,  be  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed.'  In 
January,  1781,  writing  to  Colonel  Laurens,*  the  American 
envoy  in  Paris,  he  presses  for  'an  immediate,  ample,  cJBcacious 
saccour  in  money  from  France,'  also  for  the  maintenance  on  the 
American  coasts  of  '  a  constant  naval  superiority,'  and  likewise 
for  '  an  additional  succour  in  troops.'  And  since  the  assistance 
so  requested  was  in  fact  granted  in  every  shape,  and  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown  was  obtained  by  the  co-operation  both 
of  the  French  army  and  fieet,  we  must  hold  that  Washington's 
words  were  justified  by  the  event."f 

*  War  at  American  Independence,  1777 — 1783,  by  John  Malcolm  Lud- 
low, Chap.  viL,  pp.  216—227. 

t  Dr.  BuoBEij  nyi :  "  Pathetic  lepreaeatatlons  were  nmde  to  the  Minirten 
of  hia  ]£o«t  Cbnitian  Mojestj  by  Waahiiigton,  Dr.  Fmaklio,  and  igaxtifei&- 
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APPENDIX  B.  TO  CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

IterLKCTioNB  or  Lobd  Mabott  o^  THB  AiiEKiOAir  Contest  and  its 
RKSDi/re— Apoloot  itor  Oeorob  thb  Third — UuHAPPraKBs  ot 
Americakb  biscb  thk  Bevolutios— Unitt  or  thb  Anglo-Saxoii 

At  this  period  (Declaration  of  Independence),  the  culminating 
point  in  the  whole  American  war,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  desiring 
to  interrupt  its  narrative  in  order  to  review  its  course  and  its 
results.  That  injurious  and  oppressive  acta  of  power  had  been 
inflicted  by  England  upon  America,  I  have  in  many  places 
shown,  and  do  most  fully  acknowledge.  That  from  the  other 
side,  and  above  all  from  Massachusetts,  there  had  been  strong 
provocation,  I  must  continue  to  maintain.  I  should  not  deem 
it  cqnsistent  with  candour  to  deny  that  the  Americans  bad  suffi- 
cient (Tround  for  resisting,  as  they  did  resist,  the  Ministerial  and 
,  Parliamentary  measures.  But  whether  these  had  yet  attained 
a  pitch  to  justify  them  in  discarding  and  renouncing  their 
allegiance  to  the  Tlirone  is  a  far  more  doubtful  question — a 
question  on  which  perhaps  neither  an  Englishman  nor  yet  an 
American  could  quite  impartially  decide. 

"  The  time  has  come,  however,  as  I  believe  and  trust,  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  many  good  and  upright  men 
who  in  this  great  struggle  embraced  the  opposite  sides.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  meant  honestly  on  both  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  two  chief  men  in  both  countries  were  alike 
pure-minded.  On  the  one  side  there  were  deeds  that  savoured 
of  tyranny ;  on  the  other  side  there  were  deeds  that  savoured 
of  rebellion ;  yet  at  heart  George  the  Third  was  never  a  tyrant, 
nor  Washington  ever  a  rebel.  Of  Wasliington  I  most  iirmly 
believe,  that  no  single  act  appears  in  his  whole  public  life  pro- 
ceeding from   any  other  than  public,  and  those  the  highest 

larly  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Lanrene,  who  was  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Veraailles  as  a  special  Minister  on  thia  occasion.  The  King  of  France  gavt 
the  United  States  a  subsidy  [as  a  present]  of  mx  millione  of  livreB,  and  be- 
canie  their  secniity  for  ten  luiltiouH  mure,  borrowed  for  their  UM  in  the  United 
Nelhcrluuls."    (History  of  the  UaiUid  States,  Vol  II.,  Chap,  xxiii.,  p.  407.J 
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motiTCS.  But  my  persuasion  is  no  less  firm  that  there  would 
be  little  flattery  in  applying  the  same  terms  of  respect  and 
commendation  to  the  '  good  old  king.'  I  do  not  deny,  indeed, 
that  some  degree  of  prejudice  and  pride  may,  though  uncon- 
sciously, h&ve  mingled  with  his  motives.  I  do  not  deny  that 
at  the  outset  of  these  troubles  he  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  the 
glozing  reports  of  his  governors  and  deputies,  the  Hutchin- 
sons  or  Olivera,  Gateses,  Dunmorea,  eta,  assuring  him  that  the 
discontents  were  confined  to  a  factious  few,  and  that 
measures  of  rigour  and  repression  alone  were  needed.  For 
such  measures  of  rigour  he  may  deserve,  and  has  incurred,  his 
share  of  censure.  But  after  the  insurgent  colonics  had  pro- 
dumed  their  independence,  is  it  just  to  blame  King  Qcorge,  as 
he  often  has  been  blamed,  for  his  steadfast  and  resolute  resist- 
ance to  that  claim  ?  Was  it  for  him,  unless  after  straining  every 
nerve  against  it,  to  forfeit  a  portion  of  his  birthright  and  a  jewbl 
of  his  crown?  Was  it  for  him,  though  the  clearest  case  of 
necessity,  to  allow  the  rending  asunder  his  empire — to  array  for 
all  time  to  come  of  several  millions  of  his  people  against  tlie  rest  ? 
After  calling  on  his  loyal  subjects  in  the  colonies  to  rise,  after 
requiring  and  employing  their  aid,  was  it  for  him,  on  any  light 
grounds,  to  relinquish  his  cause  and  theirs,  and  yield  tlicm  over, 
unforgiven,  to  the  vengeance  of  their  countrymen  ?  Was  it 
tor  him  to  overlook  the  consequences,  not  even  yet,  perhaps 
in  their  full  extent  unfolded,  of  such  a  precedent  of  victory 
to  popular  and  colonial  insurrection  ?  May  not  the  King, 
on  the  contrary,  have  deemed  that  on  such  a  question,  touch- 
ing as  it  did  both  his  honour  and  his  rights,  he  was  bound 
to  be  firm — firmer  than  even  the  firmest  of  his  Ministers  ?  Not, 
of  course,  that  he  could  be  justified  for  persevering;  but,  in 
truth,  he  did  not  so  persevere  after  every  reasonable  hope  had 
fuled.  Not,  of  course,  that  he  could  be  excused  from  continu- 
ing to  demand,  or  to  expect,  unconditional  submission ;  but,  aa 
his  own  letters  to  Lord  North  assure  us,  such  an  idea  was  never 
harboured  in  his  mind.  To  do  his  duty  conscientiously,  as  he 
should  answer  it  to  God  hereafter,  and  according  to  the  lights 
he  had  received,  such  was  his  unceasing  aim  and  endeavour 
bom  the  day  when,  young  but  superior  to  the  frailties  of 
youth,  he  first  asHumed  the  reins  of  government,  until  that 
dismal  period,  half  a  century  later,  when,  bowed  down  by  ^«axa 
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and  Borrows,  and  blind,  doably  IJiud,  he  concluded  his  reign, 
thoagh  not,  as  yet,  bia  life. 

"  Before  the  American  war  had  commenced,  and  during  its 
first  period,  nearly  all  the  statesmen  and  writers  of  England 
argued,  or  rather  took  for  granted  as  too  plain  to  stand  in  need 
of  argument,  that  separation  from  our  colonies  would  most 
grievously  impair,  if  not  wholly  ruin,  the  parent  State.  •  • 
It  is  worthy  of  note  how  much  our  experience  has  run  counter 
to  the  general  prognostication — how  little  the  loss  was  felt,  or 
how  quickly  the  void  was  supplied.  An  historian  of  high  and 
just  authority — Mr.  Macaulay — has  observed  that  England  was 
never  so  rich,  so  great,  so  formidable  to  foreign  princes,  so 
absolutely  mistress  of  the  sea,  as  since  the  alienation  of  the 
American  colonies.  (Essays,  YoL  II.)  The  true  effect  of  that 
alienation  upon  ourselves,  as  time  has  shown,  has  been  not 
positive,  but  by  comparison  it  has  lain  not  in  the  withdrawal  of 
wealth  anij  population  and  resources,  but  in  raising  up  a  rival 
State  from  the  same  race,  and  with  powers  and  energies  not 
inferior  to  our  own. 

"  But  how  far,  and  in  what  degree,  has  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment promoted  the  happiness  of  the  United  States  them- 
selves !  •  •  It  would  be  folly,  or  worse  than  folly,  to  deny 
that  since  their  independence  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides ;  that  they  have  grown 
to  be  a  first-rate  power ;  that  immense  works  of  public  utility 
have  been  achieved  with  marvellous  speed ;  that  the  clearing  of 
new  lands  and  the  building  of  new  cities  have  been  such  as  to 
outstrip  the  most  sanguine  calculations ;  that  among  them  the 
working  classes  have  been,  in  no  common  degree,  well  psiid  and 
prosperous ;  that  a  feeling  for  the  national  honour  is  in  no  country 
stronger ;  that  the  first  elements  of  education  have  been  most 
widely  diffused;  that  many  good  and  brave  men  have  been  trained 
and  are  training  to  the  service  of  the  CommonwealtK  But 
have  their  independent  institutions  made  them,  on  the  whole,  a 
happy  and  contented  people  ?  That,  among  themselves,  is  often 
proclaimed  as  undeniable ;  and  certainly  among  themselves  it 
may  not  always  be  safely  denied.  That,  however,  is  not  always, 
the  impression  conveyed  to  him  who  only  sojourns  in  their 
land,  by  the  careworn  faces,  by  the  hurried  steps,  by  the  un- 
social meals  which  he  sees,  or  by  the  incessant  party  cries 
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which  be  hears  aioand  him  ;  by  the  fretful  aspirations  and  the  * 
feverish  bo|>es  resulting  from  the  uDbounded  space  of  competi- 
tion open  to  them  without  check  or  barrier ;  and  by  the  in- 
numerable disappointments  and  heartburnings  which  in  con- 
sequence arise.  On  the  true  condition  of  North  America,  let 
us  mark  the  correspondence  between  two  of  the  greatest  and 
most  highly  gifted  of  her  sons.  There  is  now  open  before  me  a 
letter  which,  in  August,  1837,  and  on  the  anncsation  of  Texas, 
Dr.  Channing  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay.  In  that  letter,  as  published 
in  Boston,  I  find  the  following  words  (and  what  Dr  Channing 
said  in  18S7  has  been  illustrated  in  scores  of  instances  since 
that  time,  and  greatly  enhanced  by  the  events  of  the  civil  war) : 
"'I  cannot  do  justice  to  this  topic  without  speaking  freely  of 
oar  coontry,  as  freely  as  I  should  of  any  other ;  and  unhappily 
we  are  so  accustomed,  as  a  people,  to  receive  incense,  to  be 
soothed  by  flattery,  and  to  account  reputation  a  more  important 
interest  than  morality,  that  my  freedom  may  be  construed  into 
a  kind  of  dialoyaity.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  conces- 
sions to  this  dangerous  weakness.  •  •  Among  us  a  spirit  of 
lawlessness  pervades  the  community  which,  if  not  repressed, 
threatens  the  dissolution  of  our  present  forms  of  society.  Even 
ia  the  old  States,  mobs  are  taking  the  government  into  their 
hands,  and  a  profligate  newspaper  finds  little  diiEculty  in 
stirring  up  multitudes  to  violence.  •  •  Add  to  all  this  the 
invasions  of  the  rights  of  speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless 
force,  the  extent  and  toleration  of  which  oblige  us  to  believe 
tiiat  a  considerable  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  comprchen- 
gion  of  the  first  principles  of  liberty.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  symptoms,  the  confi- 
dence  of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very 
mach  impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public 
liberty — mutual  trust  among  citizens — is  shaken.  That  we 
most  seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  govern- 
ment is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men  who  in  public  talk  of  the 
ability  of  our  institutions,  whisper  their  doubts,  perhaps  theii 
scorn,  in  privata 

" '  Whether  the  people  of  the  United  States  might  have  been 
as  thriving  and  more  happy  had  thoy  remained  British  subjects, 
I  will  not  presume  to  say.  Certainly  not  if  violent  men  like 
Lord  Hillsbcnongli,  or  corrupt  men  like  Mr.  Bigby,  had  coo.- 
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tinaed  to  take  part  in  the  administrstion.  Witli  other  Lanile  at 
the  helm  the  case  might  have  been  otherwise.  Jefferson,  at 
least,  in  his  first  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  said 
of  his  countrymen  and  of  the  English:  "We  might  have  been 
a  free  and  great  people  together."  One  thing,  at  al'  events, 
is  plain,  that  had  those  colonies  shared  the  fate  of  tlie  other 
dominions  of  the  British  Grown,  the  main  curse  and  shame — 
the  plague  spot  of  the  system  of  slavery — ^would  have  been  long 
since  removed  from  them  (before  it  was) ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jamaica,  not  without  a  large  compensation  in  money  to  the 
slave  owners.  It  is  also  plain  that  in  the  case  supposed  they 
would  have  equally  shared  in  our  pride  and  glory  at  the  won- 
drous growth  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — that  race  undivided 
and  entire,  extending  its  branches  as  now  to  the  furthest  re^ons 
of  the  earth,  yet  all  retaining  their  connection  with  the  parent 
stem — all  its  members  bound  by  the  same  laws,  all  animated 
by  the  same  loyalty,  and  all  tending  to  the  same  public-spirited 
aim.  How  great  a  nation  should  we  and  they  be  tt^ethcr  1 — 
how  great  in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war  1  scarcely  unequal 
now  to  all  other  nations  of  the  world  combined ! "  *  * 

"Since  I7S3  at  the  latest,  views  like  these  are  merely  day-  ' 
dreams  of  the  past.  In  place  of  them,  let  us  now  indulge  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  American  people  may  concur 
with  ours  in  desiring  that  no  further  resentment  may  be 
nourished,  no  further  strife  be  stirred,  between  the  kindred 
nations;  so  that  both,  mindful  of  their  common  origin,  and 
conscious  of  their  growing  greatness,  may  both  alike  discard,  as 
iinworthy  of  them,  all  mean  and  petty  jealousies,  and  be  ever 
henceforth  what  nature  has  designed  them — friends."* 

*  Lord  MaLon's  Histoi;  of  EogLuid,  etc.,  ToL  TL,  Cliap.  liii,  pp.  150— 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIIL 

TOMAXMixn  or  tbi  Lotaubts  bt  thb  Britihh  Ootebmiekst  asd 
Pablujieni  avter  thb  BEvoLuiioif. 


It  has  been  seen,  by  tbe  fact  stated  in  tbe  last  preceding 
chapter,  that  tbe  promised  recommendations  of  Confess  to  tbe 
■  Beverol  States,  as  agreed  upon  hj  tbe  English  and  American 
Commissioners  of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris,  were,  as  bad 
been  expected  and  predicted  by  Dr.  Franklin  at  tbe  time,  with- 
oat  any  result,  the  State  Legislatures  passing  Acts  to  proscribe 
rather  than  compensate  the  Loyalists.  In  justification  of  these 
Acta,  the  American  writers  of  that  period,  and  largely  down  to 
the  present  time,  assailed  tbe  character  of  tbe  Loyalists  in  the 
grossest  language  of  calumny  and  abuse ;  but  the  most  respect- 
aUe  American  writers  of  the  present  ^e  bear  testimony  to  the 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  respectabiUty  of  the  Loyalists;  and 
the  fact,  no  longer  questionable,  that  tbey  sacriticed  wealth, 
liberty,  country,  and  chose  poverty  and  exile,  in  support  of  their 
principles,  has  fully  vindicated  their  character  and  presented 
their  conduct  in  advantageous  contrast  with  that  of  those  who 
deprived  them  of  their  liberty,  and  largely  profited  by  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  immense  property,  while  they  and  their 
families  were  pining  in  exile  and  want. 

The  only  resource  of  tbe  exiled  and  impoverished  Loyalists, 
imder  such  drciimatances,  was  the  Government  and  Parliament 
oC  tito  motha  ooantij  to  which  ihey  had  ao  faithfully  adhfixed^ 
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and  nothing  could  be  more  honourable  than  the  testimony 
borne  in  the  British  Parliament  to  their  character  and  nierita, 
and  the  consideration  given  to  their  wants  and  claims.  The 
£fth  Article  o£  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  leaving  the  Loyalists  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Congress  to  the  L^slaturea  of  the 
several  States,  was  severely  reprobated  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said  that 
"  when  he  considered  the  case  of  the  Loyalists,  he  confessed  he 
felt  himself  conquered :  there  he  saw  his  country  humiliated ; . 
he  saw  her  at  the  feet  of  America;  still  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that  Congress  would  religiously  comply  with  the  Article, 
and  that  the  Loyalists  would  obtain  redress  from  America. 
Should  they  not,  this  country  was  bound  to  afford  it  them. 
They  must  be  compensated;  Ministers,  he  was  persuaded, 
meant  to  keep  the  faith  of  tiie  nation  with  them." 

Lord  North  (who  had  been  Prime  Minister  during  twelve 
years,  including  the  war)  said : 

"And  now  let  me,  Sir,  pause  on  a  part  of  the  treaty  which 
awakens  human  sensibility  in  a  very  irresistible  and  lamentable 
degree.  I  cannot  but  lament  the  fate  of  those  unhappy  men, 
who,  I  conceive,  were  in  general  objects  of  our  gratitude  and 
protection.  The  Loyalists,  from  their  attachments,  nure!y  hod 
some  claim  to  our  affection.  But  what  were  not  the  claims  of 
those  who,  in  conformity  to  their  allegiance,  their  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  Parliajnent,  their  confidence  in  the 
proclamation  of  our  generals,  invited  under  every  assurance  of 
military,  parliameniary,  political,  and  affectionate  protection, 
espoused  with  tho  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
their  properties,  the  cause  of  Great  Britain  ?  /  cannot  but  feel 
for  men  thus  eacrificed  for  their  bravery  and  pHndplca — men 
who  have  sacrificed  all  the  dearest  possessions  of  the  human 
heart.  They  have  exposed  their  lives,  endured  an  age  of  hard- 
ships, deserted  their  interests,  forfeited  their  possessions,  lost 
their  connections,  and  ruined  their  families  i/n  our  cause.  Could 
not  all  this  waste  of  human  enjoyment  excite  one  desire  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  a  state  of  misery,  with  which  the  implacahte 
resentment  of  the  States  has  desired  to  punish  their  loyalty  to 
their  Sovereign  ahd  their  attachment  to  their  mother  country  f 
Had  we  not  espoused  their  cause  from  a  principU  of  affection 
and  gratitvde,  we  should,  at  least,  have  protected  them  to  Aovs 
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preserved  our  own  honour.  If  not  tender  of  their  feelitigs,  we 
should  have  been  tender  of  our  own  character.  Never  was  the 
honour,  the  principles,  the  policy  of  a  nation  so  grossly  abused 
as  in  the  desertion  of  those  men,  who  are  now  exposed  to  every 
puniakment  that  desertion  and  poverty  can  inflict,  because  they 
were  not  rebels." 

tiord  Mulgrave  said :  "  The  Article  respecting  the  Loyalists 
he  nercr  could  regard  but  as  a  lasting  monument  of  national 
disffrace.  Nor  was  this  Article,  in  his  opinion,  more  reproachful 
and  deri^tory  to  the  honour  a.nd  gratitude  of  Great  Britain 
than  it  appeared  to  be  wanton  and  unnecessary.  The  hon- 
ourable gentleman  who  had  made  the  motion  had  asked  if  those 
gentlemen  who  thought  the  present  peace  not  sufficiently  ad 
vantogeous  to  Great  Britain,  considering  her  circurastanccs, 
could  consent  to  pay  the  amount  which  another  campaign 
(twenty  millions)  would  have  put  us  to,  for  the  degree  of  ad- 
vantage they  might  think  we  had  a  right  to  expect  ?  In  answer 
to  this,  he  declared,  for  one,  he  had  rather,  large  as  the  esti- 
mated sum  in  question  wa.s,  have  had  it  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
that  Great  Britain  should  apply  it  to  making  good  the  losses  of 
the  Loyalists,  than  that  they  should  have  been  so  shamefully 
deserted  and  the  national  honour  so  pointedly  disgraced  as  it 
was  by  the  fifth  Article  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Secretary  Townsend  (afterwards  Lord  Sydney)  said 
"he  was  ready  to  admit  that  many  of  the  Loyalists  had  the 
strongest  claims  upon  the  country ;  and  he  trusted,  shoidd  the 
recommendation  of  Congress  to  the  American  States  prove 
unsuccessful,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  not  be  the  case, 
Utis  country  would  feel  itself  hound  in  honour  to  make  them 
full  com2)enaation  for  their  losses." 

Mr.  Burke  said :  "  At  any  rate,  it  must  bo  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  a  vast  number  of  Loyalists  had  been  deluded  by  this 
country,  and  had  risked  everything  in  our  cause ;  to  such  men 
the  nation  owed  protection,  and  its  honour  was  pledged  for 
tlteir  security  at  cdl  hazards." 

The  Lord  Advocate  said  :  "  With  regard  to  the  Loyalists,  they 
merited  every  poaaO^  effort  on  the  part  of  tliis  country." 

Mr.  SIteridan  "execrated  the  treatment  of  those  unfortunate 
men,  wbo,  without  the  least  notice  taken  of  their  civil  and 
leUgioQS  rights,  were  handed  over  as  subjects  to  a  power  that 
TOi.  n.— 11 
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would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  zeal  anil 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  government  of  this  country. 
This  was  an  in^ttance  of  British  dcjradation  not  inferior  to 
the  unmanly  petitions  to  Congres3  for  the  wretched  Loyalists, 
Great  Britain  at  the  feet  of  Congress,  suing  in  vain,  was  not 
a  humiliation  or  a  stigma  greater  than  the  infamy  of  consign- 
ing over  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Florida,  aa  we  bad  done,  with- 
out any  conditions  whatsoever." 

"  The  Honourable  Mr.  Norton  said  that  'Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  willing  to  approve  of  the  two  former  (European 
treaties  with  France  and  Spain) ;  but  on  account  of  the  Article 
relating  to  the  Loyalists,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  latter." 

Sir  Peter  Barrell  said :  "  The  fate  of  the  Loyalists  claimed 
the  compassion  of  every  human  breast.  Those  helpless,  forlorn 
men,  aktndoned  by  the  Ministers  of  a  people  on  whose  justice, 
gratitvAe,  and  hurtuinit^f  they  had  the  best-founded  claims, 
■  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  Congress  highly  irritated  against 
them,  lie  spoke  not  from  party  zeal,  but  as  an  independent 
country  ge:itlcinan,  who,  unconnected  with  party,  expressed  the 
emotions  of  lu.4  heart  and  gave  vent  to  his  honest  indignation." 

Sir  William  Boo'Je  said  :  "  There  was  one  part  of  the  treaty 
at  whicli  his  heart  bled — the  Article  relative  to  the  Loyalists, 
Being  a  man  liirnselF,  he  could  not  but  feel  for  men  so  cruelly 
abandoned  to  tlio  malice  of  their  enemies.  It  was  scandalous; 
it  was  disgraceful.  Such  an  Article  as  that  ought  .scarcely  on 
any  condition  to  have  been  admitted  on  our  part.  They 
had  fought  for  us  and  run  every  hazard  to  assist  our  cause; 
and  when  it  most  behoved  us  to  alTord  them  protection,  we 
deserted  them." 

Several  other  members  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  The  treaty 
recognizing  the  Independence  of  America  could  not  be  reversed, 
aa  an  Act  passed  the  previous  session  had  expressly  authorized 
the  King  and  his  Cabinet  to  make  it ;  but  it  was  denied  that 
a  treaty  sacrificing  the  Loyalists  and  making  the  concessions 
involved  had  been  authorized ;  in  consequence  of  which  an 
express  vote  of  censure  was  passed  by  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  seventeen.  The  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  forthwith  resigned  in  consequence  of  this  vote  of 
censure,  and  it  was  nearly  three  months  before  a  new  Adminis- 
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IratioQ  could  be  formed ;  and  during  this  administrative  inter- 
regnum affairs  were  in  great  confusion. 

In  the  Hcntse  of  Lords,  Lwd  Walsivjham  said  that  "  he  could 
neither  think  nor  speak  ot"  the  dishonour  of  leaving  those  deserv- 
ing people  to  their  fate  with  patience."  Lord  Viscouiit  Townsend 
considered  that  "  to  desert  men  who  had  constantly  adhered  to 
loyalty  and  attachment,  was  a  circumstance  of  such  cruelty 
as  had  never  before  been  heard  of."  Lord  Stormont  said  that 
"Britain  was  bound  in  justice  and  honour,  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, and  by  every  tie,  to  provide  for  and  protect  them."  Lord 
Sackville  regarded  "the  abandonment  of  the  Loyalists  as  a 
thing  of  so  atrocious  a  kind,  that  if  it  had  not  been  painted  in  all 
its  horrid  colours  he  should  have  attempted  the  ungracious  taak 
but  never  should  have  been  able  to  describe  the  cnielty  in 
language  as  strong  and  expressive  as  were  his  feelings ;"  and 
again,  that  "peace  on  the  sacrifice  of  these  unhappy  subjects 
must  be  answered  in  tlic  sight  of  God  and  man."  Lord  Louijh- 
borougk  said  that  "the  fifth  Article  of  the  treaty  had  excited 
a  general  and  just  indignation,  and  that  neither  in  ancient 
nor  modem  hiatory  had  there  been  so  shameful  a  deser- 
tion of  men  who  had  sacrificed  all  to  their  duty  and  to  their 
reliance  on  British  faith." 

In  reply.  Lord  Shdhume,  the  Prime  Minister,  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  the  Loyalists  were  left  %vithout  better  provi- 
sion being  made  for  them  "from  the  unhappy  Tieccssity  of 
public  affairs,  which  induced  the  extremity  of  submitting  ths 
(ate  of  their  property  to  the  discretion  of  their  enemies ;"  and 
he  continued  -.  "  I  have  but  one  answer  to  givs  the  Housa— -it  is 
the  answer  I  gave  my  own  bleeding  heart — a  part  mTist"  do 
wounded,  that  the  whole  of  the  empire  may  not  perish.  If 
better  terms  could  be  had,  think  you,  my  lords,  that  I  would 
not  have  embraced  them  ?  /  had  but  the  alternative  eitiicr  to  ' 
accept  Vie  terms  proposed  or  continue  Vie  war."  The  Lord  ' 
Chancellor  held  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  wore 
"  specific,"  and  said :  "  My  own  conscious  honour  will  not  allow 
me  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  others,  and  my  good  wishes  to  the 
Lt^ralists  will  not  let  me  indiscreetly  doubt  the  disposition  of 
Congress,  since  the  understanding  is  that  all  these  unhappy 
men  shall  be  provided  for ;  yet,  if  it  were  not  so.  Parliament 
eoold  take  cogniz8lu»  of  tbeii  case,  and  imparb  lo  ^tu^  suScanr 
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indiTidoal  that  relief  which  reason,  perhaps  polity,  certunly 
virtue  and  religion,  required." 

Such  were  the  sentimcnta  of  members  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  of  both  parties,  as  to  the  character  and  merits  of 
the  Loyalists.  But  there  were  no  prospects  of  the  States  com- 
pensating them  for  their  losses.  Indeed,  this  ides  was  enter- 
tained hy  Lord  Shelbumo  himself,  and  that  compensation  would 
have  to  be  made  to  the  Loyalists  by  Parliament  when,  in  the 
speech  above  quoted,  he  said  that  "without  one  drop  of  blood 
spilt,  and  without  one-fifth  of  the  expense  of  one  year's  cam- 
paign, happiness  and  ease  c^i  be  given  to  them  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  these  blessings  were  ever  in  tlieir  enjoyment,"  This 
was  certainly  a  very  low  and  mercenary  view  of  the  subject. 
It  was  one  thing  for  the  Loyalists  to  have  their  rights  as  British 
subjects  maintained  while  they  were  obeying  the  commands  of 
the  King  and  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  empire,  and 
another  thing  for  them  to  become  pensioners  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  British  Parliament,  to  be  paid  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  for  the  rights  and  privileges  which  should  have  been 
secured  to  them  by  national  treaty  as  British  subjects.  The 
House  of  Commons  had  adopted  a  resolution  against  continuing 
the  American  war  for  the  purpose  of  enforevng  the  Bvirmission 
vf  Uie  colognes ;  but  it  had  not  resolved  against  continuing  the 
war  to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  Britijsh  subjects  in  the 
colonies.  A  campaign  for  this  purpose,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
American  Commissicnora  to  recognise  what  was  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  and  us^es  of  nations,  would  have  been  honourable  to 
the  British  Government,  would  have  been  popular  in  England, 
bud  would  have  divided  America;  for  there  were  many 
thousand  "  Whigs  "  in  America,  who  believed  in  the  equity  of 
treating  the  Loyalists  after  the  war  as  all  others  were  treated 
who  conformed  to  the  laws,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Holland, 
Ireland,  and  Spain.  England  was  then  mistress  of  the  seas, 
held  Kew  York,  Charleston,  Rhode  Island,  Penobscot,  and  other 
military  posts,  and  could  soon  have  induced  the  Americans  to 
do  what  their  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris  had  refused  to  do 
— place  British  subjects  in  America  upon  the  some  footing  as 
to  property  that  they  possessed  before  the  war,  and  that  they 
possess  in  the  United  States  at  this  day.  England  could  have 
easily  and  successfully  refused  granting  to  the  United  States 
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a  foot  of  land  beyond  the  limita  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and 
thu9  have  secured  those  vast  western  territories  now  constitut- 
ing  the  larger  part  of  the  United  States,  and  retained  the  garri- 
sons of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Charleston  as  guarantees 
until  the  stipulated  conditions  in  regard  to  the  Loyalists  should 
be  fulfilled.  A  joint  Commi^on  in  America  could  have  settled 
upon  equitable  grounds  all  disputed  claims  in  much  less  time 
tiian  the  six  years  occupied  by  e.  Parliamentary  Commission  in 
examining  into  and  deciding  upon  the  individual  claims  of 
Loyalist  claimants.  If  the  war  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  absolute 
submission  had  been  unpopular  in  England,  the  peace  upon  the 
terms  submitted  to  by  the  English  Commissioners  and  the 
Ministry  was  equally  unpopular.  If  England  had  been  wrong 
in  its  war  of  coercion  against  the  revolting  colonists,  was  she 
not  equally  wrong,  and  more  than  wrong,  la  abandoning  to 
their  enemies  those  who  had  abided  faithful  to  her  laws  and 
commands  ?  The  language  of  the  speeches  of  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  above  quoted,  is  as  just  as  it  is  severe ; 
although  much  could  be  and  was  stud  in  Justification  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  promoting  peace  upon  almost  any 
terms,  seeing  that  England  was  at  war  with  the  three  most 
powerful  nav^  nations  of  Europe,  besides  that  in  America. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  employed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  treaty,  that  the  Americans  would  honourably  fulfil  the  re- 
oommendationa  of  Congress,  was  illustrated  by  the  following 
factsi 

*  The  province  c^  Yirginia,  a  short  time  before  the  peace,  had 
come  to  an  unanimous  conclusion  '  that  all  demands  or  requests 
of  the  British  Court  for  the  restoration  of  property  confiscated 
by  the  State  were  ivholly  impossible ;  and  that  their  delegates 
shoold  be  instructed  to  move  Congress  that  they  should  direct 
the  deputies  for  adjusting  peace  not  to  agree  to  any  such  resti- 
tution.' " 

Z%«  SUtte  of  New  York  resolved,  "  That  it  appears  to  this 
Legislature  that  divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  have 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  after  these 
States  were  declared  free  and  independent,  and  persevered  in 
aiding  the  said  king,  his  fleets  and  armies,  to  subjugate  tiie 
Vnited  States  to  bcmdage :  Resolved,  That  as  on  the  one  hand 
tiie  Males  o£  jurtiee  do  not  require,  so  on  the  other  the  vub\.\& 
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trMiqaillity  will  not  permit,  that  such  adherents  who  have  been 

attainted  should  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  restoring  property  which  has  been 
confiscated  or  forfeited." 


Of  course  all  hope  of  obtaining  relief  under  the  stipulationa 
of  the  treaty  was  abandoned  by  the  Loyalists,  who  "now 
applied  to  the  Government  which  they  had  ruined  themselves  to 
serve,  and  many  of  them,  who  had  hitherto  been  '  refugees ' 
in  different  parts  of  America,  went  to  England  to  state  and 
recover  payment  for  their  losses.  They  organized  an  agency, 
and  appointed  a  Committee  composed  of  one  delegate  or  agent 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  States,"  to  enlighten  the  British 
public,  and  adopt  measures  of  proceeding  in  securing  the  attention 
and  action  of  the  British  Ministry  in  their  behalf.  In  a  tract 
printed  by  order  of  these  agents  (which  now  lies  before  us, 
entitled  The  Case  and  Claim  of  ATiierican  Loyalists  impar- 
tially Stated  and  Considered,  published  in  178S),  it  is  maintained 
that  '  it  is  an  established  rule,  that  all  sacrifices  made  by  in- 
dividuals for  the  benefit  and  accommodation  of  others  shall  be 
equally  sustained  by  all  those  who  partake  of  it,'  and  nume- 
rous cases  are  cited  from  Puffendorf,  Burlamaqui  and  Vattcl,  to 
show  that  the  'sacrifices'  of  the  LoyaHsts  were  embraced  in 
this  principle.  As  a  further  ground  of  claim,  it  is  stated  that 
in  case  of  territory  alienated  or  ceded  away  by  one  sovereign 
power  to  another,  the  rule  is  still  applicable ;  for  that  in  the 
treaties  of  international  law  it  is  held,  '  The  State   ought  to 

*  Tlie  names  of  the  agents,  or  delegates,  arc  as  follows  : 
W.  PcppercU,  for  the  Musaachusetts  Loyaliats  ;  J.  Wentworth,  jtm.,  for 
the  New  IlampBhirc  Loynlii'ts  ;  Guorgc  Huwe,  fur  tho  Rhode  Island  Lojal- 
JBtB  ;  Jft.  Delancey,  for  the  New  York  lAJvalista  ;  David  Ogden,  for  the  New 
Jersey  Lojalists  ;  Joseph  GaUoway,  for  the  Peiinaylvania  and  DeSawaro 
Loyalists ;  Robert  AlexauUer,  for  the  Maryland  Lnyalists  ;  John  R,  Grymus, 
for  the  Viigiuja  Loyalists  ;  Henry  Eustace  McCnlloch,  fur  the  North  Carolina 
LoyalistA  ;  James  Simpson,  for  the  South  Carolina  Loyalists ;  WilliAm  Knox, 
tat  the  Qeoigia  Loyalists. 
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indemnify  the  subject  for  the  loss  he  hss  sustained  beyond  his 
proportion.'  And  in  the  course  pursued  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  in  Spain,  when  the  States  of  Holland  obtained 
their  independence,  under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  at  various 
other  periods,  proved  that  the  rights  of  persona  similarly  situated 
hod  been  respected  and  held  inviolate.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  from  the  precedents  in  hist^y,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
statute-books  of  the  realm,  is,  that  as  the  Loyalists  were  as 
'  perfectly  subjects  of  the  British  State  as  any  man  in  London 
or  Middlesex,  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  protection  and 
relief.'  The  claimants  had  been  '  called  by  their  sovereign,  when 
surrounded  by  tumult  and  rebellion,  to  defend  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  to  assist  in  suppressing  a  rebellion 
which  aimed  at  their  destruction.  They  have  received  from  the 
highest  authority  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  protection,  and 
even  reward,  for  their  meritorious  services ;'  and  that  '  His 
Majesty  arid  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  having  thought  it 
necessary,  bs  the  price  of  -peace,  or  to  the  interest  and  safety  of 
the  empire,  or  from  some  other  motive  of  public  convenience,  to 
ratify  the  Independence  of  America,  without  securing  a-ny 
restitution  whatever  to  the  Loyalists,  they  conceive  that  the 
nation  is  bound,  as  well  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  society  as 
by  the  invariable  and  external  principles  of  natural  justice,  to 
moke  them  compensation.'  "* 

Though  the  treaty  of  peace  left  the  Loyalists  to  the  mercy — 
tnther  to  the  resentment  {as  the  result  proved) — of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  and  as  such  received  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, British  justice  and  honour  recognized  the  claims  of  the 
Loyalists  to  compensation  for  their  losses,  as  well  as  to  gratitude 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  King,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  said :  "  I  have  ordered 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  application  of  the  sum  to  bo  voted 
in  support  of  the  American  sufferers ;  and  I  trust  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  a  due  and  generous  attention  ouffht  to  be 
afaown  to  those  who  have  relinquished  their  properties  or  pro- 
fessions from  motives  of  loyalty  to  me,  or  attaclimcnt  to  the 

*  Another  -nrj  Me  pamphlet  was  issued  Eome  time  aftcmarda,  entitled 
"Claims  of  the  American  LovfJista  B«viewed  and  MaiiituiiiL-d  upon  th« 
lucoatroTeTtibk  Principles  of  Law  and  Justice ;"  printed  in  Loudon,  1788. 
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mother  country."  Accordingly,  a  Bill  was  introduced  and 
passed  without  opposition  in  June,  1783,  entitled  "An  Act 
Appointing  Commissioners  to  Inquire  into  the  Losses  and 
Services  of  all  such  Persons  who  have  Suffered  in  their  Rights, 
Properties,  and  Professions,  during  the  late  Unhappy  Dissen- 
iiions  in  America,  in  consequence  of  their  Iioyalty  to  hia 
M^esty  and  Attachment  to  the  British  Government." 

The  Commissioners  named  were  John  Wilmot,  U.P.,  Daniel 
Parker  Coke,  M.P.,  E.squires,  Col.  Kobert  Kingston,  Col.  Thomas 
Dundas,  and  John  Marsh,  Esquire,  who,  after  preliminary  pre- 
parations, began  their  inquiry  in  the  first  week  of  October,  and 
proceeded,  with  short  intermissions,  through  the  following  winter 
and  spring.  The  time  for  presenting  claims  was  first  limited 
by  the  Act  to  the  25th  of  March,  1784 ;  but  the  time  was 
extended  by  the  renewal  of  the  Act,  from  time  io  time,  until 

1789,  when  the  Commissioneis  presented  their  twdftii  and  last 
report,  and  Parliament  finally  disposed  of  the  whole  matter  in 

1790,  seven  years  after  its  commencement. 

Tlie  Commissioners,  according  to  their  first  report,  divided 
the  Loyalists  into  six  classes,  as  follows :  1.  Those  who  had 
rendered  service  to  Great  Britain.  2.  Those  who  had  borne 
arms  for  Great  Britain.  3.  Uniform  Loyalists.  4.  Loyal  Eng- 
lish subjects  resident  in  Great  BritaiiL  5.  Loyalists  who  bad 
taken  oaths  to  the  American'  States,  but  afterwards  joined  the 
British.  6.  Loyalists  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  American 
States,  but  afterwards  joined  the  British  navy  or  army.  The 
reason  for  this  classification  is  not  very  apparent ;  for  all  shoned 
alike  who  were  able  to  establish  their  losses,  without  reference 
to  differences  of  merit,  or  the  time  or  circumstances  of  their 
adhering  to  the  Crown. 

Every  applicant  was  required  to  furnish  proof  of  his  loyalty, 
and  of  every  species  of  loss  for  which  he  claimed  compensation ; 
in  addition  to  which  each  claimant  was  put  upon  his  oath  as  to 
his  alleged  losses;  and  if  in  any  case  perjury  or  fraud  were 
believed  to  have  been  practised,  the  claimant  was  at  once  cut 
off  from  his  whole  claim.  The  rigid  rules  which  the  Com- 
missioners laid  down  and  enforced  in  regard  to  claimants, 
examining  each  claimant  and  the  witnesses  in  his  behalf  sepa- 
rately and  apart,  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  gave  the  pro- 
ceeding more  the  character  of  an  Inquisition  than  ot  Inquiry, 
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It  Beemed  to  place  the  claimants  almost  in  tbe  position  of 
crimioaLs  on  whom  rested  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish  their 
own  innocence  and  character,  rather  than  in  that  of  Loyalists 
who  had  faithfully  served  their  King  and  country,  and  lost 
their  homes  and  possessions  in  doing  so.  Very  many,  probably 
the  large  majority  of  claimants,  could  not  possibly  prove  the  exact 
value  of  each  species  of  loss  which  they  had  sustained  years 
before,  in  houses,  goods,  stocks  of  cattle,  fields  with  their  crops 
and  produce,  woods  with  their  timber,  etc.,  etc.  In  such  a 
proceeding  the  most  unscrupulous  would  be  likely  to  fare  the 
best,  and  the  most  scrupulous  and  conscientious  the  worst ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  many  false  losses  were  allowed  to  persons  who 
had  suffered  no  loss,  while  many  other  sufferers  received  no 
compensation,  because  they  had  not  the  means  of  bringing 
tritnesses  from  America  to  prove  theii  losses,  in  addition  to 
iheir  own  testimony. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commisaion  admits  the  delay  and 
difficulty  caused  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners.  He  says :  "  The  investigation  of  the  property 
of  each  claimant,  and  of  the  value  of  each  artide  of  tb«t 
property,  real  and  personal,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  time  as  well  as  much  caution  and  difficulty,  each 
claim  in  fact  branching  out  into  so  many  articles,  or  rather 
distinct  causes,  in  which  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to 
execute  the  office  of  both  judge  and  jury,  or  rather  of  arbitra- 
tors  between  the  nation  on  one  side,  and  the  individual  on  the 
other,  whose  whole  patrimony  as  well  as  character  depended 
<m  Iheir  verdict."* 

The  Act  passed  in  17S3,  authorizing  the  inquiry,  being  limited 
to  two  years,  expired  in  July,  1785,  but  was  renewed  with  some 
additions,  one  of  which  was  a  clause  to  empower  the  Com- 
missioners to  appoint  proper  persons  to  repair  to  America 
"to  imiuire   into   such    circumstances  as   they   might    think 

*"Hutorical  View  of  the  ComniisMoiiforlDc]Diiy  into  the  Lossea,  Service*, 
and  Clkima  of  the  American  LoyalisU,  at  the  Close  of  the  War  between  Qreat 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  in  1783  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Compensation 
granted  to  them  hy  Parliament  in  1785  and  1788."  By  John  Eardlej 
Wilmo^  Esq.  London,  1S15.  Dedicated  "  To  His  Most  Oracions  Majeatj 
Qeoige  the  Third,  eixually  distinguished  for  justice  and  ben^ceuce  to  hit 
•abjeds  a&d  for  humanitj'  to  hia  enemies." 
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material  for  better  ascertaining  the  several  claims  which  had 
been  or  shoulJ  be  presented  to  them  under  this  or  the  former 
Act  of  Parliament."  The  Commissioners  appointed  John 
Anstey,  Esq.,  a  barrister-at-law,  as  agent  to  the  United  States, 
"  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  confiscation,  sale,  and  value  of 
landed  estates,  and  the  total  loss  of  the  property  of  the  claim- 
ants," respecting  which  he  procured  much  valuable  and  authen- 
tic information  and  testimony.  They  sent  Colonel  Tliomas 
Dundos  and  Mr.  Jeremy  Pembcrton,  two  members  of  the  Board, 
to  visit  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  "to  inquire  into  the  claims 
of  such  persons  as  could  not  without  great  inconvenience  go 
over  to  Gi-eat  Britain." 

Before  the  25th  of  March,  1784,  the  latest  period  allowed  by 
the  first  Act  for  presenting  claims,  the  number  of  claimants 
was  2,0G3,  and  the  property  alleged  by  them  to  have  been  lost^ 
according  to  their  schedules,  amounted  to  £7,046,278,  besides 
debts  to  the  amount  of  £2,354,135.  The  sum  was  very  large, 
but  the  losses  were  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  Commis- 
sionera  made  their  first  report  in  July,  1784 ;  and  after  having 
detailed  their  assiduous  proceeding  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
trust,  and  care  in  examining  and  deciding  on  individual  Cd^cs, 
reported  ou  the  part  of  the  cases  submitted,  and  awarded 
£201,750  for  £534,705  claimed,  reducing  the  amount  by  more 
than  half  the  amount  claimed. 

The  second  report  of  the  Commissioners  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  states  that  128  additional  ca-ses  had 
been  examined  and  disposed  of,  the  amount  claimed  being  £G93, 
257,  and  the  amount  allowed  was  £150,935 — less  than  oue-fourtb 
the  amount  claimed. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  (122)  cases  were  examined  into 
and  disposed  of  in  May  and  July,  1785,  according  to  the  third 
and  fourth  reports — the  amount  claimed  being  £898,190,  and 
the  amount  allowed  being  £253,(>13 — less  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  claimed. 

In  April,  178G,  the  fifth  report  of  the  Commissioners  was 
presented,  announcing  that  142  other  claims  had  been  considered 
and  decided,  the  claims  amounting  to  £733,311,  on  which  the 
Commissioners  allowed  £250,500 — -a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  amount  claimed. 

The  Commissioners  proceeded  in  the  same  mannuT  with  tholi 
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tDv«3tJgatiott%  and  with  ahoat  the  samo  Tesults,  in  17S6  and 
1787.» 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1783,  the  Commissioners  reported  that 
they  bad  examined  into  and  declared  upon  l.GSO  claims,  and 
had  allowed  the  sum  of  fl.SSZ.SiS  for  their  payment. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  appears  scarcely  possible  that 
the  Commissioners  could  have  proceeded  with  more  despatch 
than  they  did.  But  the  delay  caused  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Loyalists,  whose  agents  petitioned  both  King  and 
Parliament  on  the  delay,  or  on  the  eourso  pursued  by  the  Com- 
missioners, or  on  some  subject  connected  with  the  claims  oS  the 
Loyalists.  Essays  and  tracts  were  published ;  letters  and  com- 
munications appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject ;  in 
17S6,  the  agents  of  the  Loyalists  presented  a  petition  to  Farlia- 

*  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  Legiakture  of  South  Carolina 
(the  only  State  of  the  American  Republic)  hnii  taken  steps  to  restore  the 
estate*  of  several  of  her  Loyaliata.  This  "  caused  the  withdrawal  of  tba 
elaima  of  their  owners  (before  the  English  Commissiunem),  except  that  in 
instances  of  alleged  strip  and  waste,  amercements,  and  similar  losses,  in- 
qniries  were  instituted  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  wus  token  compared 
with  that  which  was  retamcd." 

The  English  Commissioners,  in  their  twelfth  and  last  report,  remark  on 
this  subject  as  follows  : 

"  We  thought  it  our  duty  to  state,  in  onr  second  report  of  the  24th  Decem- 
ber, 1784,  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  hod,  by  an  Act  of  the  £4th 
March,  1TS4,  restored  the  coultscated  property  of  certuin  Loyalists,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  therein  mentioned  ;  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  many 
had  withdrawn  the  claims  they  had  before  presented  to  us.  We  find, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  the  parties  have  not  been  able  to  renp  that 
advantage  they  hod  eipected,  and  which  the  Act  above-mentioned  he-Id  out  to 
them.  In  some  instances  the  property  Kstored  has  been  so  wasted  and 
iiynred  as  to  he  of  little  volne  ;  in  others,  the  amercements  and  cborgus  have 
be«U  ae&rly  equal  to  tlie  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  estates  ;  and  in 
many,  where  the  indents  (a),  being  the  species  of  money  received  by  the  State, 
have  been  lestored  to  the  former  proprietors,  an  inevitable  and  consiilerahle 
loss  has  been  stistaincd  by  the  depreciation.  In  all  these  cases  wo  ha  ve  made 
iuinat«  inquiry  into  the  real  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  such  restitu- 
tion, whether  of  the  property  itself,  or  of  the  indtiUi  in  lieu  of  it;  end  having 
endeavoured  to  Mcertain,  as  nearly  as  the  circumstonces  would  admit,  the 
value  of  what  was  lost  and  the  value  of  what  was  restoj>:d,  wo  have  con- 
ndered  the  difleimce  as  the  real  loss  of  the  party," 

(b)  Iiultnt—A  certificate,  or  indented  oertilicate,  issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statea  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  for  the  principal  w 
it  ef  the  puUio  debt— Webster. 
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metit,  whicli  contuned  among  other  things  the  following  tonch- 
ing  words:  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  poignant  distress 
under  which  many  of  these  persons  now  labour,  and  which 
must  daily  increase  should  the  justice  of  Parliament  be  delayed 
until  all  the  claims  are  liquidated  and  reported ;  *  *  ten  years 
have  elapsed  since  many  of  them  have  been  deprived  of  their 
fortunes,  and  with  their  helpless  famiUes  reduced  from  inde- 
pendent affluence  to  poverty  and  want;  some  of  them  now 
languishing  in  British  jails ;  others  indebted  to  their  creditors, 
who  have  lent  them  money  barely  to  support  their  existence, 
and  who,  unless  speedily  relieved,  must  sink  more  than  ths 
value  of  their  claims  when  received,  and  be  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  if  they  bad  never  made  them ;  others  have  already 
sunk  under  the  pressure  and  severity  of  their  misfortunes ;  and 
others  must,  in  all  probability,  soon  meet  the  same  melancholy 
fate,  should  the  justice  due  them  be  longer  postponed.  Eut,  on 
the  contrary,  should  provision  be  now  made  for  payment  of 
those  whose  claims  have  been  settled  and  reported,  it  will  not 
only  relieve  them  from  their  distress,  but  give  credit  to  others 
whose  claims  remain  to  be  considered,  and  enable  all  of  them  to 
provide  for  their  wretched  families,  and  become  again  useful 
members  of  society." 

Two  years  later,  in  17SS,  a  tract  was  published  by  a  Loyalist, 
entitled  "  The  Claim  of  the  American  Loyalists  Reviewed  and 
ndaintained  upon  Incontrovertible  Pnaciples  of  Law  and  JuBtice." 
JThe  writer  of  that  tract  thus  forcibly  states  the  situation  of 
/  the  Loyalists :  "  It  is  well  known  that  this  delay  of  justice  has 
I  produced  the  most  melancholy  and  shocking  events.  A  number 
/  of  sufferers  have  been  driven  into  insamty  and  become  their 
\  own  destroyers,  leaving  behind  them  their  helpless  widows  and 
orphans  to  subsist  upon  the  cold  charity  of  strangers.  Others 
have  been  sent  to  cultivate  the  wilderness  for  their  subsistence, 
without  having  the  means,  and  compelled  through  want  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  American  States,  and  the 
charity  of  former  friends,  to  support  the  life  which  might  have 
been  made  comfortable  by  the  money  long  since  due  by  the 
British  Government ;  and  many  others  with  their  families  are 
barely  subsisting  upon  a  temporary  allowance  from  Govern- 
ment, a  mere  pittance  when  compared  with  the  sum  due  them." 
Shortly  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  pamphlet  ccmtaining  tttese 
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statements,  the  Comtnissioners  submitted  their  elevcnt!i  rDport, 
April,  17S3,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  Chancelloi  of  the  Exchequer,  yielded 
t^e  following  month  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  clainumts 
to  allow  their  grievances  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament. 
"  Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  the  property  of  most  of  them 
had  been  alienated  under  the  Confiscation  Acts,  and  five  since 
their  title  to  recompense  had  been  recognized  by  the  law  under 
which  their  claims  had  been  presented  and  disposed  of." 

We  will  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  and  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  own  words : 

"  The  business  carao  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Gth 
of  June,  1788,  which  Mr.  Pitt  opened  in  a  very  handsome  and 
eloquent  speech  respecting  the  merits  of  the  American  Loyalists, 
and  which,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  meet  with  the  unanimous 
acknowledgment  of  the  House;  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  principle, 
though  there  might  be  as  to  the  mode  of  compensation  and  the 
distribution  which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  propose. 

"  The  first  principle  he  laid  down  was,  that  however  strong 
their  claims  might  bo  on  the  generosity  of  the  nation,  the  com-    I 
pensation  could  not  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  rigid  and  etrui 
justice  ;*  in  the  mode,  therefore,  he  bad  pursued,  he  had  marked 

*  The  principle  thus  laid  down  wm  neither  jtirt,  nor  tme,  nor  generons.  I 
The  dAimante  had  not  asked  for  charitg,  but  for  tonvpematim,  and  tliat  net  j 
as  a  faTOor,  but  npon  the  principles  of  "  right  and  of  strict  Justice,"  The 
British  Miniatiy  and  Parliament  alone  originated  and  were  rcsponnible 
tai  the  policy  Slid  measores  which  had  led  to  t}ie  calamities  so  ruinous  to 
the  Loyalists,  who  now  claimed  compensation.  Tlic  cltiimants  Lad  hod 
nothing  to  do  with  passing  the  Stamp  Act ;  with  intpnaing  duties  on  tea 
and  other  articles  imported  into  the  colonies ;  with  mating  naral  olTicvTS 
GoUecton  of  costoms  ;  with  erecting  courts  of  admiralty,  and  depriving  the 
bading  colonists  of  trial  by  jnry,  and  of  rendering  the  officers  of  the 
adminltj  coarta,  and  the  complainants  before  them,  the  rcclpicnta  of  the 
fint  confiscations  imposed  by  such  events  ;  with  the  acts  to  close  the  Port 
of  Boston,  and  supersede  the  chori^red  conntilution  of  Mossachiiactts,  all 
of  which,  sepoiately  and  collectively,  n'itli  other  like  measures,  roused  and 
united  the  colonists  to  lesistancc,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  in  couscqucnce 
of  which  a  nuyndty  of  the  General  Congress  of  the  colonists  seized  tha 
OpportanitytoTenouncethdrallc^iance  to  the  British  Throne,  and  to  declare 
their  aeparation  Grom  the  mother  country.  And  even  after  the  chemctcr 
oT  the  contest  became  thns  changed  from  one  for  British  constitutional 
righU  to  ona  for  Bepnhlican  independence,  the  Loyalists  had  oothiSi^Xa  &<> 
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tho  principle  in  the  various  quotas  of  compeusation  he.  should 
propose  to  be  made  to  the  various  classes  of  tho  Amaricaa 
Loyalists. 

"  He  considered  the  three  first  classes  of  them,  stated  by  the 
Commissioners  in  their  reports  as  the  most  meritorious,  and 
wlio  were  liken'ise  the  most  numerous,  viz. : 

"  Iflt.  Loyalists  who  had  rendered  services  to  Great  Britain 
Number,  204. 

"  2nd.  Loyalists  who  had  homo  arms  in  the  service  of  Great 
Eritain— 4SL 

"  3rd.  Zealous  and  uniform  Loyalists — C2G. 

"  Total  number  of  these  three  classes — 1,311. 

"  The  number  of  the  remaining  classes  were  much  fewer, 
viz. : 

"  4th.  Loyal  British  subjects  resident  in  Great  Eritain — 20. 

"  5th.  Who  took  the  oath  to  the  Americans,  but  afterwards 
joined  the  Eritish — 27. 

"  Gth.  Who  bore  arms  for  the  Americans,  but  afterwards 
joined  the  Eritish — 23. 

"  7th.  Ditto,  losses  under  the  Prohibitory  Act — 3. 

"  8th.  Loyal  British  proprietors — 2. 

"  9th.  Subject  or  settled  inliabitants  of  the  United  States 
—25. 

"  10th.  Claims  disallowed  and  witlidrawn — 513. 

"11th.  Loyal  British  subjects  who  appear  to  have  relief  by 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  state  the  impossibility  of  procuring 
it— 4. 

"  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  pay  classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  7,  whose 
liquidated  losses  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £10,000  caciA 
the  full  amount  of  their  losses ;  and  if  they  should  exceed  tUS 

with  the  selection  of  British  generals,  or  with  their  incajMcitj,  their  want 
of  tact  and  energy,  thtir  mistukes  and  rapacity,  together  with  that  of  their 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  all  which  the  Loyatiste  grieTously  milfcrcd.  In 
the  camp,  on  llic  march,  and  in  the  lielJ  of  battle,  the  Loyalists  were  always 
on  the  alert,  and  performed  the  severest  and  most  perilous  eerrices.  No 
class  of  men  had  stronger  claims  oa  the  nation,  upon  tho  principles  of 
right  and  strict  jitstice,  than  the  Loyalist  claimants  before  FarliamenL 
This  was  ncknoniedgud  by  alt  the  speakers  on  both  sides,  and  in  both 
Houses  of  PaiKnmcnt,  and  even  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  and  the  objectionable 
and  offensive  principle  which  he  laid  down  at  the  ontrct  mu  contntvened 
by  the  whole  tvnoi  nnd  spirit  of  his  speech. 
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snm  of  £10,000,  to  deduct  the  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  from  excess 
only  of  £10,000,  provided  such  losses  did  not  exceed  £35,000 ; 
and  if  they  esceedod  £35,000,  then  fifteen  per  cent,  from  the  ex- 
cess of  £10,000,  and  not  above  £50,000  ;  and  if  they  exceeded 
£50,000,  then  to  deduct  twenty  per  cent,  from  the  cxcosi  of 
£10,000;  and  which  principle,  he  informed  the  Committee, 
he  meant  to  follow  in  every  other  clas.9. 

"  With  regard  to  the  4th  and  8th  clas.^es,  viz.,  of  loyal  British 
subjects  and  loyal  British  proprietors  resident  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  war,  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  any  deduction  from 
the  lo3.se>  under  £10,000  ;  but  from  the  losses  which  amounted 
from  £10,000  to  £50,000  he  proposed  a  deduction  of  twenty 
per  cent,  should  be  made ;  and  a  further  deduction  from  those 
lo.sses  amounting  to  above  £50,000,  and  a  still  further  deduction 
of  seventy  per  cent,  from  those  from  £50,000  to  £200,000 ;  and 
so  on  in  proport.ion, 

"  He  next  considered  the  case  of  those  Loyalists  whose  losses 
principally,  if  not  solely,  arose  from  their  loss  of  ofiice  or  pro- 
fession, by  which  they  had  been  deprived  of  their  livelihood,  or 
means  of  support,  both  for  themselves  or  families.  These 
I  persons  were  distinct  from  those  who  had  been  in  trade  or  other 
branches  of  busincGs,  or  gained  their  livelihood  1:^  their  manual 
labour.  Though  these  losses  were  not  of  bo  substantial  a 
nature  as  those  who  lost  property  real  or  personal,  yet  they 
could  not  be  easily  reinstated  in  the  same  Incrative  professions 
which  they  had  enjoyed — civil  employment,  in  the  law,  in  the 
Church,  or  in  physic — and  therefore  he  thought  them  entitled 
to  a  liberal  compensation.  But  as  they  were  not  precluded 
from  exercising  their  industry  and  talents  in  this  country, 
he  proposed  that  all  those  persons  who  were  reported  by  Com- 
missioners to  have  lost  incomes  not  exceeding  £400  per  annum, 
nhould  receive  pensions  at  the  rate  of  £50  per  cent,  of  such 
income,  and  £40  i)er  cent,  for  every  £100  above  £400  per 
annum ;  where  the  value  did  not  exceed  £1,500  per  annum, 
£30  per  cent,  for  every  £100  per  annum  exceeding  £400 ;  thus 
the  percentage  would  bo  governed  by  and  diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  income  lost. 

"Havii^  expatiated  on  these  various  classes  of  claimants, 
Hr.  Pitt  sud  he  meant  to  propose  that  the  amount  of  thev^ 
various  eums  should  be  issued  in  debentures  beaxiu^  u^\ax«s.^  «:& 
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three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  which  would  be  nearly  equal  to  a 
money  payment,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  paid  off  by 
instalments. 

"  He  began,  therefore,  by  moving  '  that  provision  should  bo 
made  accordingly.' 

"  This  plan  met  with  general  approbation  and  appkui^e  from 
all  sides  o£  the  House ;  not  only  from  the  friends  of  the  Minister, 
but  from  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  particularly  from  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  congratulated  the  House  on  their 
concurrence  with  him  in  the  plan  he  laid  before  the  Committee. 

"Soon  after  a  motion  waa  made  for  continuing  the  Act 
another  year,  for  the  purpose  principally  of  enabling  the  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  claims  of  certain  other  persons  therein 
specified,  who,  it  was  stated,  appeared  to  have  been  prevented 
by  particular  circumstances  from  preferring  their  claims  before ; 
provided  the  Commissioners  were  satisfied,  by  proof  made  on 
oath,  with  the  reasons  assigned  by  those  persona  for  not  having 
before  preferred  their  respective  claims ;  and  the  Act  passed, 
including  these  and  other  purposes. 

"  As  the  Commissioners  who  had  gone  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada  had  by  this  time  returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Anstey 
was  daily  expected  from  the  United  States,  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  employ  the  Commissioners,  independent  of  the 
Act  for  carrying  into  eSect  the  plan  of  relief  and  compensation 
into  execution. 

"  The  Commissioners  immediately,  viz.,  in  August,  1788,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  various  matters  referred  to  them. 

"  Colonel  Dundos  and  Mr.  Pemberton,  having  returned  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  made  a  separate  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;• 
but  the  Commissioners,  before  they  finished  their  deliberations, 
united  the  proceedings  of  both  Boards  in  order  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole. 

"  Mr.  Aostey  also  having  returned  from  the  United  States  in 
September,  the  Commissioners  took  a  general  review  of  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings  from  the  commencement  of  the 
inquiry,   and   were  thus    enabled  to  supply   any   defects,  to 

♦  The  number  of  claimB  essmined  by  the  CommiBsionere  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada  waa  1,272 ;  the  amount  of  daima  waa  £S7&filO ;  the  Iwms 

ailuwed  were  .£336,703. 
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eorrect  any  mistakes,  and  to  reconsider  any  points  in  which, 
perhaps,  too  great  humanity  to  the  individuals  on  the  one  hand, 
or  too  great  anxiety  to  reduce  claims  which  appeared  exaggerated 
on  the  other,  might  have  led  them  into  error.  i 

"  Having  thus  wound  up  the  business  in  the  spring  of  1789, 
they  presented  their  twelfth  and  last  Report  on  the  15th  of  May ; 
and  likewise,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  10th  of  June,  1789,  presented  a  statement  of  them  to 
that  House,  comprising  the  whole  of  their  proceedings  in  one 
view,  specifying  what  had  been  granted  by  Parliament  and 
what  still  remained  for  consideration ;  but  as  the  inquiring  into 
these  claims  was  not  completed,  and  the  Minister  thouglit  proper 
to  give  way  once  more  to  strong  applications  from  various 
persons,  who  had  been  still  prevented  from  preferring  or  prose- 
cuting their  claims  under  the  former  Acts  of  Parliament,  the 
Commission  was  renewed  once  more,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1790  that  the  business  was  finally  settled  and  adjusted 
by  Parliament.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1790, 
nthe  Commissioners  laid  before  the  House  a  statement  of  the 
claims  and  losses  of  the  American  Loyalists  up  to  the  SJth  . 
of  March,  1790,  with  the  terms  already  granted,  and  of  what 
remained  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 

"The  general  result  of  this  was,  that  the  number  of  claims 
preferred  in  England  and  Nova  Scotia  was  3,225 — 
"  Of  which  were  examined . ,  3,225 

"Disallowed 343\ 

"Withdrawn    38  V     934 

"  Not  prosecuted 553 )    . 

"  The  amount  of  the  claims  preferred  was  £10,358,413. 

"  The  amount  of  the  claims  examined  was  £S,216,12C. 

"The  amount  allowed  in  liquidation  thereof  amounted  to- 
£3,033,091. 

"  Of  whith  hod  been  provided  £2,096,326. 

"  There  remained  for  consideration  of  Parliament  £930,764.* 

"  The  amount  of  pensions  paid  to  201  Loyalists,  on  account 

*  What  mnuned  for  consideration,  and  vhich  was  aftervaiils  granted  bj 
dated  ot  seven  Articles,  and  woa  as  follows  : 
"L  Additional   cloima   liquidated   since    1783,  to  the 

■nuwit  of  ,£324,408 

VOL.  n.— IS 
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of  losses  of  Offfiee  or  profession,  yrta  £25,7S5  per  annwm,  besides 
anDual  allowances  to  588  persons,  chiefly  widows,  orphans,  and 
merchants,  who  had  no  means  of  liTclihood,  but  had  lost  no 
real  or  personal  estate  except  debts  due  them,*  and  which  had 
not  been  f^one  into  for  reasons  before  given. 

"As  man;  of  the  Loyalists  who  had  received  pensions  or 
allowances  are  since  deceased,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  his 
Uajesty's  direction,  have  continued  some  part  of  those  annual 
payments  to  tlieir  widows. 

"  S.  The  proprietOTj  daima  of  ileatn,  Pennca £500,000 

"  3.  Da  do.  TniatceB  uniler  the  will  of 

Lord  Omnville,  North  Carolin* 60,000 

"  4.  The  pmpnetory  claims  of  liobert  Lord  Fairf&i,  pro 

prielor  of  Virginia 60,000 

"ft.  Chums  of  Buhjecte,  Mttled  inliabitants  of  the  United 
States,  moMj  at  wliich  vere  CBsea  of  f^'cat  meiit 
and  pecaliar  hardship    32,462 

**  6.  ClainiB  nf  peraons  who  appeared  to  bare  relief  under 

tlie  Treaty  of  Peace  14,0<10 

"  7.  Claima  of  creditors  on  ceded  lands  in  Georgia 40,885 

*  The  caae  of  rach  merchants  was  peciilinrly  distresring.  In  the  "  Ilis- 
toricil  Review  of  the  Conmiiaaion,"  the  CommiBaioners  state  : 

"  The  claima  for  debts  due  from  subjects  of  the  United  States,  aa  ^rell 
fitom  the  magnitude  of  tbeir  amount  as  the  peculiar  hardship  and 
injustice  under  which  the  clainumts  labour  reapecting  them,  form  a  subject 
srbich  appears  stronglf  to  presa  for  the  attcation  and  interposition  of 
Oorernment.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  having  provided  that  'Creditors  on 
either  side  should  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the 
fuU  value  of  their  debts  in  aterlii^  money,'  loaaea  of  this  nature  have  not 
beenAioneidereii  sa  witliiu  the  inquiiy  directed  by  the  Act,  because  we 
cannot  consider  any  right  or  property  as  lost  to  the  party  where  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  has  expressly  provided  and  stipulated  for  a  remedy 
by  a  public  treoty.  We  think  it,  however,  incumbent  upon  ua  to  represent 
that  the  claimants  uniformly  state  to  u»  the  insuperable  difficulties  they 
Bnd  themselvea  under,  aa  individuals,  in  seeking  the  recovery  of  their 
debts  accardiDK  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty,  whUet  themselves  are  the 
objecia  of  prosecution  in  courts  of  justice  here  for  debts  dae  to  the 
snbjecis  of  the  United  States.  Under  euch  circDmalouces,  the  eitnation 
of  this  class  of  snHeiers  appears  to  be  singularly  distressing — disabled  on 
the  one  baud  by  the  lawa  or  practice  of  the  several  States  from  recovering 
the  debts  due  them,  yet  compellable  on  the  other  to  pay  all  demands  against 
them  ;  and  though  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  in  their  favour  has  proved  of 
no  avail  to  procure  them  the  redress  it  holds  oat  in  one  country,  yet  they  find 
Uunuelves  excluded  by  it  bom  all  claims  to  relief  in  the  other." 
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"  Thus  had  tbe  nation  extended  an  inquiry  for  seven  suecea- 
BiTe  years  into  the  losses  of  those  who,  from  motives  of  loyalty 
to  his  Majesty  and  attachment  to  the  British  Qovemment,  had 
risked  their  lives  and  sacrificed  their  fortunes  in  support  of  the 
constitutional  dependence  of  the  colonies  on  Qreat  Britain. 

"Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  unfortunate  war,  either  to 
account  for,  to  justify,  or  to  apologize  for  the  conduct  of  either 
country,  all  the  world  has  been  unanimous  in  applauding  the 
virtue  and  humanity  of  Great  Britain  in  rewarding  the  services, 
and  in  compensating,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  losses  of  those 
who  suffered  so  much  for  their  firm  and  faithful  adherence  to 
the  British  Qovemment." 

We  will  conclude  these  extracts  by  giving  the  Commissioners' 
account  of  their  mode  of  proceeding  and  the  reasons  for  it, 
together  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  agents  of  the  claim- 
uits  in  a  formal  address  to  the  King : 

"  The  principle  which  has  directed  our  mode  of  conducting 
the  inquiry,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  has  been  that  of  re- 
quiring the  very  best  evidence  which  the  nature  and  circum- 
atances  of  the  case  would  admit.  We  have  in  no  instance 
hitherto  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  the  personal  appearance 
and  examination  of  the  claimant,  conceiving  the  inquiry  would 
ha  extremely  imperfect  and  insecure  against  fraud  and  mis- 
representation if  wc  had  not  the  advantage  of  cross-examin- 
ing the  party  himself,  as  well  as  his  witnesses  ;  nor  have  we,  for 
the  same  reason,  allowed  much  weight  to  any  testimony  that 
ha.%  not  been  delivered  on  oath  before  ourselves.  We  have  in-  - 
vestjgated  with  great  strictness  the  titles  to  real  property, 
wherever  the  necessary  documents  could  be  exhibited  to  us ;  and 
where  they  have  not  been  produced  we  have  required  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  loss,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  claimant 
to  procure  them."* 

*  It  ii  certain  that  bnt  a  Bmill  proportion  of  the  AmericHn  Loyalists  pre- 
■ented  cUinu  bufore  the  Parlittmeiitary  ConmuBsioners  in  Engkatl  for  c  m- 
penaation  for  (erviceB  or  loss  of  property  ;  and  many  of  those  who  pi*- 
Mnt«d  duims  did  nut  prosecute  them.  The  CommissioDera  give  the  follow- 
iog  eatplanation  on  tliis  point : 

"  It  loajr,  perhaps,  appear  singular  that  so  many  claims  presented,  vit., 
M8,  have  bwn  withdrawn  ;  hat  it  may  be  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  tha 
l|fn""**""  ol  uuny  of  th«se  olaimaaU  having  nMMVeE«d.  ^uteuHona.  ^ 
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The  Commissioners  conclude  their  twelfth  and  last  Beport  in 
the  following  words : 

"  Great  as  is  the  length  of  time  which  bath  "been  consumed  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  it  may  without  difficulty  be 
accounted  for  by  a  survey  of  the  multiplicity  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  objects  tiO  which  the  Acts  of  Parliament  extended 
out  scrutiny ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  investigation 
(delegated  to  us  by  your  lordships)  of  the  numerous  claims  for 
present  relief  and  temporary  support  (which  alone  formed  a 
heavy  branch  of  business,  demanding  daily  attention),  the 
seveml  reviews  and  modiScations  of  pension  lists,  and  the 
various  other  extraneous  matters  which  have  incidentally  de- 
volved upon  us,  we  trust  we  shall,  on  due  consideration  of  this 
extensive  scene  of  employment,  at  least  stand  exculpated 
l^your  lordships  of  inactivity  and  unnecessary  delay.  We 
have  felt  with  anxious  solicitude  the  urgency  as  well  as  the 
importance  and  delicate  nature  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  and 
to  this  impression  our  exertions  towards  the  speedy,  faithful, 
and  honourable  execution  of  it  have  been  proportioned.  We 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  no  errors  have  been  committed ; 
but  we  havo  this  consolation,  that  the  most  assiduous  en- 
deavours have  not  been  wanting  on  our  part  to  do  justice  to  the 
individuals  and  to  the  public  Supported  by  this  reflection  in 
our  retirement  from  this  arduous  and  insidious  employment,  we 
shall  feel  no  inconsiderable  satisfaction  in  having  been  instru- 
mental towards  the  completion  of  a  work  which  will  ever 
reflect  honour  on  the  character  of  the  British  nation. 

(Signed)  "John  Wilmot. 

"  Robert  Kikgstos. 
"John  Malsh. 
*  Office  of  American  Claims, 

"  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 

■'  May  15th,  1780." 

A  proper  sequel  to  this  whole  proceeding  will  bo  the  follow- 
ing Address  of  the  Agents  for  the  American  Loyalists,  presented 
to  the  King  by  Sir  William  Pepperell,  Bart.,  and  the  other 

tlieir  estates,  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  uncertaintj-,  at  the  commcncemnnt 
of  the  ini^uii7,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  CommUdon,  and  the  species  of  low 
which  Ti-as  the  object  of  it,  and  perhaps  to  the  conscionaness  of  othera  that 
thej  w«Te  not  able  to  establish  the  cloinu  thej  had  presented."  ' 
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agents,  being  introduced  by  the  Lord  of  his  Majesty's  Bed- 
chamber in  waiting;  which  address  his  Majesty  was  pleaeed 
to  receive  very  graciously,  and  they  all  had  the  honour  to  kiss 
his  Majesty's  hand; 

"To  the  KinffB  Moat  Excdlertt  Majesty. 
"  The  Humble  Address  o£  the  Agents  for  the  American  Loyalists. 
.    "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, — 

"  Your  Majesty's  ever  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  agenta 
of  the  American  Loyalists,  who  have  heretofore  been  the 
suppliants  of  your  Majesty  in  behalf  of  their  distressed  con- 
stituents, now  humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  your  Throne,  to 
poor  forth  the  ardent  efiusions  of  their  grateful  hearts  for 
your  most  gracious  and  effectual  recommendation  of  their 
claims  to  the  just  and  generous  consideration  of  Parliament.      ' 

"  To  have  devoted  their  fortunes  and  hazarded  their  lives  in 
defence  of  the  juat  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  were  no  more  than  their 
duty  demanded  of  them,  in  common  with  your  Majesty's  other 
subjects,;  but  it  was  their  peculiar  fortune  to  be  called  to  the 
tiial,  and  it  is  their  boast  and  their  glory  to  have  been  found 
equal  to  the  task. 

"  They  have  now  the  distinguished  happiness  of  seeing  their 
fidelity  approved  by  their  Sovereign,  and  recompensed  by 
Parliament,  and  their  fellow-subjects  cheerfully  contributing 
to  compensate  them  for  the  forfeiture  their  attachment  to  Great 
Britain  incited  them  to  incur  ;  thereby  adding  dignity  to  their 
own  exalted  character  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
holding  out  to  mankind  the  glorious  principles  of  justice, 
equity,  and  benevolence  as  the  firmest  basis  of  empire. 

"  We  should  be  wanting  in  justice  and  gratitude  if  we  did  not 
upon  this  occasion  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of 
the  provisions  proposed  by  your  Majesty's  servants,  conformab'e 
to  yotir  Majesty's  gracious  intentions  for  the  relief  and  accom- 
modation of  the  several  classes  of  sufferers  to  whose  coses  they 
apply;  and  we  are  convinced  it  will  givo  comfort  to  your  royal 
heart  to  be  assured  they  have  been  received  with  the  moot 
general  satisfaction. 

"Frofcs^ons  of  the  imalterable  attachment  of  the  Loyalists 
to  your  Majesty's  person  and  government  we  conceive  to  b% 
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Qimecessaiy ;  they  have  preserved  it  under  persecution,  and 
gratitude  cannot  render  it  less  permanent.  They  do  not 
presume  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  more  fervent  loyalty  than 
their  fellow-subjects  possess;  but  distinguished  as  they  have 
been  by  their  sufferings,  they  deem  themselves  entitled  to  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  British 
Constitution.  And  while  they  cease  not  to  offer  up  their  most 
earnest  prayers  to  the  Divine  Being  to  preserve  your  Majesty 
and  your  illustrious  family  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  your 
just  rights,  and  in  the  exercise  of  your  royal  virtues  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  of  your  people,  they  humbly  beseech  your 
M^B'ty  to  continue  to  believe  them  at  all  times,  and  upon  all 
occasions,  equally  ready,  as  they  have  been,  to  devote  their  Uvea 
and  properties  to  your  Majesty's  service  and  the  preservation 
of  the  British  Constitution. 

"  W.  Fepperell,  for  the  Massachusetts  Legalists. 

"J.  Wentworth,  for  the  New  Hampshire  Loyalists. 

"  George  Bowe,  for  the  Rhode  Island  Loyalists. 

"  Ja.  Delancey,  for  the  New  York  Loyalists. 

"  David  Ogden.  for  the  New  Jersey  Loyalists. 

"  Joseph  Galloway,  for  the  Pennsylvamiia  and  Delaware 
Loyalists. 

"  Robert  Alexander,  for  the  Maryland  Loyalists 

"John  B.  Grymer,  for  the  Virginia  Loyalists. 

"Henry  Eustace  McCulloch,  for.  the  North  Carcdin& 
Loyalists. 

"  James  Simpson,  for  the  South  Carolina  Loyalists 

"  William  Knox,  for  the  Geot^  Loyalists. 

"John  Graham,  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Geor^^ 
and  joint  agent,  for  the  Georgia  Loyalists." 
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Tbb  Loyalists  Diuvsa  ntou  thb  Umttcs  Stites  to  tbb  Bbiti&b 

PROTINCEB. 

The  Loyalists,  after  having  been  stripped  of  their  rights  and 
property  daring  the  war,  and  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
hunted  and  killed  'at  pleasure,  were  exiled  from  all  right  of 
residence  and  citizenship  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  and  though 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  engaged  that  Congress  should  recommend 
the  several  States  to  compensate  them  for  the  losses  of  their  pro- 
perty, the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  (with  one  excep- 
tion) refused  any  compliance  with  this  stipulation  of  the 
national  treaty ;  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York  actually 
ordered  the  punishment  of  those  Loyalists  who  applied  for 
compensation.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  therefore,  instead  of 
witnessing,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  dvilized  nations  at 
the  termination  of  a  civil  war,  however  rancorous  and  cruel, 
a  general  amnesty  and  the  restoration  of  all  parties  to  the 
rights  and  property  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  strife,  the  Loyalists  fotmd  themselves  exiled  and  im- 
poverished, and  their  enemies  in  possession  of  their  homes  and 
domains.  It  is  true  about  3,000  of  the  Loyalists  were  able  to 
employ  agents,  or  appear  personally,  to  apply  to  the  English 
Government  and  Parliament  for  compensation  for  their  losses  ; 
and  the  preceding  chapter  records  the  noble  appreciation  of  their 
character  and  services  by  British  statesmen,  and  the  liberality 
of  Parliament  in  making  them  compensation  for  their  losses  and 
sufferings  in  maintaining  their  fidelity  to  the  mother  country. 
Bot  these  3,000  constituted  not  one-tenth  of  the  Loyalists  who 
bad  suffered  losaea  and  hardships  during  the  civil  war;  upwards 
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of  30,000  of  them  were  driven  from  tlie  homes  of  their  birth, 
and  of  their  forefathers,  to  wildernesses  of  everlasting  snow.  It 
was  a  policy  as.  inhuman  and  impolitic  as  that  of  Spain  in 
expelling  upwards  of  600,000  Moors,  the  most  skilful  and 
profitable  of  their  manufacturers  and  artizans ;  or  of  France, 
in  compelling  the  escape  of  above  500,000  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  finest  manufactures  to  other  countries  where  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  industries  which  have  proved  a  source  of  bound- 
less wealth  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  France.  The  Democrats  were  then  the  ruling 
party  in  most  of  the  States;  the  more  moderate  voice  and 
liberal  policy  of  the.  Conservative  Republicans  were  hushed 
and  fanned  down  by  the  Democratic  leaders,  who  seemed 
unable  to  look  beyond  the  gratification  of  their  resentment  and 
avarice ;  they  seemed  to  fear  the  residence  and  presence  of  men 
of  intelligence,  ability,  and  energy,  who  might  in  the  future 
rival  if  not  eclipse  them.  The  maxim  of  the  Loyalists  was, 
obedience  to  law ;  heretofore  they  looked  upon  the  enactments 
of  the  States  and  of  Congress  as  usurpation  ;  those  enactments 
were  now  recognized  as  law  by  England  herself,  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  American  Independence;  and  the  Loyalists 
would  have  been  among  the  most  obedient  and  law-abiding 
citizens  had  they  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their 
nativity  and  forefathers,  and  would  have  largely  added  to 
its  social  advancement,  literature,  and  wealth,  and  would 
undoubtedly,  before  now,  have  led  to  the  unity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  under  one  free  and  progressive  government. 
Historians  and  statesmen  hav^  long  since  condemned  this 
resentful  and  narrow-minded  policy  of  the  States  against  the 
Loyalists  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  as  do  now 
even  American  historians.* 

♦  "  Had  we  pursued  a  wise  course,  people  of  our  own  stock  would  not  have 
become  our  rivals  in  sUp-building,  in  the  carriage  of  our  great  staples,  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
breaddtuffs.  Nor  is  this  all :  we  should  not  have  had  the  hatred,  the 
influence  and  the  talents  of  persons  of  Lovalist  origin  to  contend  against 
in  the  questions  which  have  and  may  yet  come  up  between  us  and  England. 

''  Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  humanity  to  the  adherents  of  the  Crown,  and 
prudent  regard  for  our  own  interests,  re([uired  a  general  amnesty  ;  as  it  waa, 
we  not  only  dealt  harshly  with  many,  and  unjustly  with  some,  but  doomed 
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The  Americans  inau^rated  their  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence by  enacting  that  all  adherents  to  connection  with  the 
mother  country  were  rebels  and  traitors ;  they  followed  the 
recognitioQ  of  Independence  by  England  by  exiling  such  ad- 
herents from  their  territories.  But  while  this  wretched  policy 
depleted  the  United  States  of  some  of  their  best  blood,  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  settlement  and  institutions  of  the  then 
almost  unknown  and  wilderness  provinces  whiuh  have  since 
become  the  wide-spread,  free  and  prosperous  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Until  very  recently,  the  early  history  of  the  Loyalists  of 
America  has  never  been  written,  except  to  blacken  their  charac- 
ter and  misrepresent  their  actions ;  they  were  represented  as  a 
set  of  idle  office-seekers — pn  imputation  which  has  been  amply 
refuted  by  their  braving  the  forests  of  northern  countries,  and 
converting  them  into  fruitful  fields,  developing  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  establishing  civil,  religious,  and  educational  institu- 
tions that  are  an  honour  to  America  itself.  Yet,  when  exiled 
from  their  native  land,  they  were  bereft  of  the  materials  of 
their  true  history.     A  living  American  writer  truly  observes : 

"Of  the  reasons  which  influenced,  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  a^tated,  and  of  the  miseries  and  rewards  which  awaited 
the  Loyalists — or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  politics  of  the  time, 
the  Tories — of  the  American  Revolution,  but  little  is  known. 
The  most  intelligent,  the  best  informed  among  us,  confess  the 
deficiency  of  their  knowledge.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Men 
who,  like  the  Loyalists,  separate  themselves  from  their  friends 
and  kindred,  who  are  driven  from  their  homes,  who  surrender 
Ute  hopes  and  expectations  of  life,  and  who  become  outlaws, 
wanderers,  and  exiles — such  men  leave  few  memorials  behind 
them.    Their  papers  are  scattered  and  lost,  and  their  very 

to  misery  otben,  wbow  hearts  and  hopea  had  hem  as  trne  as  those  of 
Washington  hinuelC  Thus  in  the  divisions  of  families  which  cTei^irheTe 
Occnned,  and  which  formed  one  of  the  most  distressing  circumstAncCB  of  the 
conflict,  there  vere  wives  aoil  daughters,  who,  although  hound  to  Loyalists 
hf  the  holiest  ties,  had  given  their  sj'inpathies  to  the  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  now,  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  which  had  their  prayen, 
went  meekly — as  womaa  erax  meets  a  sorrowful  lot— into  hopeleBs,  inter- 
minable exiJ«."  (IntoodactoTj  Hietoricat  Essaj  to  Sabine's  Sketches  ol  tbo 
LoTaliito  of  the  Americui  Beyolution,  pp.  DO,  01.) 
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names  pass  from  human  recollection.  *  *  Of  several  of  the 
Loyalists  who  were  high  in  oilice,  of  others  who  were  men  of 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  of  still  others  who  were  of  less 
consideration,  I  have  been  able,  after  long  and  extensive  re- 
searches, to  learn  scarcely  more  than  their  names,  or  the  single 
fact  that  for  their  political  opinions  or  oflenees  they  were  pro- 
scribed and  banished."* 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Legalists  were  banished 
from  the  States  aad  deprived  of  their  property  will  lai^ely 
account  for  the  alienation  of  feeling  which  lon^r  existed  between 
the  Americans  and  Canadians,  which  gave  intensity  to  the  war 
of  1812-la,  which  exists  to  some  extent  at  this  day,  but  which 
is  gradually  subsiding,  and  is  being  gradually  superseded  by 
feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  friendship,  strengthened  by  large 
commercial  and  social  relations,  including  many  intermarriagea. 

To  understand  the  sacrifices  which  the  Loyalists  made,  and 
the  courage  and  energy  they  evinced,  in  leaving  their  old  homee 
and  associations  in  the  sunny  parts  of  America,  and  in  seeking 
a  refuge  and  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  remaining  British 
Provinces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  what  was  then  known, 
and  the  impression  then  exi'^ting,  as  to  the  climate,  productions, 
and  conditions  of  these  provmees.-f* 

At  that  time  Mew  Brunswick  formed  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  not  organized  into  a  separate  province  until  17S4. 
The  inprea'iions  then  entertained  as  to  the  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  (including  New  Brunswick)  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  England  in  17S4 : 

"It  has  a  winter  of  almost  insufferable  length  and  cold- 
ness ;  *  *  there  are  but  a  few  inconsiderable  spots  Gt  to  culti- 
vate, and  the  land  is  covered  with  a  cold  spongy  moss  in  place 
of  grass.  *  *  Winter  continues  at  least  seven  months  in  the 
year;  tlie  country  is  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  fog; 

•  Preface  to  Colonel  Sabine'a  Biogrnphipnl  Sketchw  of  the  AmericaiL 
Loyalists,  or  Adherents  to  the  Britiah  Uruwn,  in  the  Wur-wMUe  Revulntioa. 

t  The  Loyalists  who  were  attached  to  military  corps  raised  in  the  extreme 
Sonth  were  principally  of  the  Southern  Status,  and  a  laig^  portion  of  them 
settled  in  the  Bahnnuis,  Florida,  and  the  British  West  Indies.  "  Some  of  th* 
olficen  who  belonged  to  tho  '  Alarykiid  Loyalists,'  and  some  of  the  privatet 
of  that  corps,  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia,  Imt  were  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  a  part  perished."    (Sabine.) 
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the  mountains  run  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  leave  but  here 
and  there  a  spot  to  inhabit,"  Some  of  the  officers,  embarking 
at  New  York  for  Nova  Scotia,  are  said  to  have  remarked  that 
they  were  "  bound  for  a  country  where  there  were  nine  months 
of  winter  and  three  months  of  cold  weather  every  year." 
Lower  Canada  was  known  as  a  region  of  deep  snow,  intense 
cold,  and  little  fertility;  a  colony  of  the  French;  its  capital, 
Quebec,  the  scene  of  decisive  battles  between  the  English  and 
French  under  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  afterwards  between 
Murray  and  Montgomery,  the  latter  the  leader  of  the  American 
revolters  and  invaders.  Montreal  was  regarded  as  the  place  of 
transit  of  the  fur  trade  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
England. 

Upper  Canada  was  then  unknown,  or  known  only  as  a  region 
of  dense  wilderness  and  swamps,  of  venomous  reptiles  and 
beasts  of  prey,  the  hunting  grounds  and  encampments  of 
numerous  Indian  tribes,  intense  cold  of  winter,  and  with  no 
other  redeeming  feature  except  abimdance  of  game  and  fish.* 

The  entire  ignorance  of  the  climate  of  Upper  Canada  which 
prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  stated  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  when  the  British 
commander  of  New  York,  being  unable  to  transport  any  more 
Loyalists  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  sent  for  a  Mr. 
Grass,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  during  the  French  war  for  two 

^  "  The  western  part  of  Canada,  abandoned  after  the  conquest  ai  an 
Indian  hunting  ground,  or  occupied  at  its  weBteni  extremity  on  Lake  Erie 
by  a  few  of  the  ancient  French  colonista,  began  now  to  aaaume  importance, 
and  it*  copabilitj  of  supporting  a  numeroua  population  along  the  Great 
Biver  and  the  lakes  became  evidenL  Those  excellent  men,  who,  preferring 
to  Mcri&ce  life  and  fortune  rather  than  forego  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  British  nibjecta,«aw  that  this  Tost  field  aCTotded  a  sore  and  certain  moda 
of  mietj  and  of  honourable  letieat,  and  accordingly,  in  1783,  ten  thousand 
(10,000)  were  enumerated  in  that  portion  of  Canada,  who,  under  the  proud 
fUle  of  United  Empin  Loyalists,  had  turned  their  backs  for  ever  apon  the 
new-bngled  republicanism  and  treason  of  the  country  of  their  birtli. 

"  The  obstacles,  privations,  and  miseries  these  people  had  to  encounter 
may  readily  be  imagined  in  a  country  where  the  primeval  forest  covered  the 
Mith,  and  where  the  only  path  was  the  river  or  tlie  lake.  They  ultimately 
weie,  however,  blessed  with  success ;  and  to  this  day  the  original  letters 
U.  £.,  after  the  name  of  an  applicant  for  laud,  ensure  its  gfont."  (Sir  Gichiid 
Bonnjcoatle'i  Canada  Befon  1837,  VoL  L,  pp.  24,  29.) 
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or  three  years  at  Kingston,  then  Frontenac,  to  inquire  of  him 
what  sort  of  a  country  Upper  Canada  was,  and  whether  people 
could  lire  there.  Grass  replied  that  he  thought  Upper  Canada 
was  a  good  country,  and  that  people  could  live  there.  The 
British  commander  expressed  much  joy  at  the  reply,  and  asked 
Mr.  Grass  if  he  would  undertake  to  conduct  a  colony  of 
Loyalists  to  Canada ;  the  vessels,  provisions,  etc,  would  be  fur- 
nished for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Grass  asked  three  days  to  con- 
sider the  proposal,  and  at  length  consented  to  undertake  the 
task.  It  appears  that  five  vesseb  were  procured  and  furnished 
to  conv^  this  first  colony  of  banished  refugee  Loyalists  to 
Upper  Canada;  they  sailed  around  the  coast  of  New  Bruna- 
..^  wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  up  the  St.  Xawrence  to  Sorel,  where 
they  arrived  in  October,  1783,  and  where  they  built  themselves 
huts  or  shanties  and  wintered ;  and  in  May,  1784,  they  prose- 
cuted their  voyage  in  boats,  and  reached  their  destination, 
Cataraqui,  afterwards  Kingston,  in  July.  The  manner  of  their 
settlement  and  providing  for  their  subsistence  is  described  in 
a  succeeding  chapter. 

Other  bands  of  Loyalists  made  their  way  to  Canada  by  land ; 
some  by  the  military  highway  to  Lower  Canada,  Whitehall, 
Lake  Champlain,  Ticonderoga,  Plattsburg,  and  then  turning 
northward  proceeded  to  Cornwall ;  then  ascending  the  St.  Law- 
rence, along  the  north  side  of  which  many  of  them  settled. 
This  Champlain  route  was  the  common  one  to  Lower  Canada, 
descending  the  Kiver  Richelieu  from  St.  John's  to  Sorel. 

But  the  most  common  land  route  from  New  York  to  Upper 
Canada,  chosen  by  the  Loyalists  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
to  Albany  180  miles  up  the  Hudson  river,  which  divides  into 
two  branches  about  ten  miles  north  of  Albany.  The  western 
branch  is  called  the  Mohawk,  leading  to  Rome,  formerly  Fort 
Stanwix.  A  branch  of  the  Mohawk,  called  Wood  Creek,  leads 
toward'  the  Oneida  lake,  which  was  reached  by  a  portage.  From 
Oneido  Lake,  Lake  Ontario  was  reached  by  the  Oswego  river. 
Flat-  V/ttom  boats,  specially  built  or  purchased  for  the  purpose 
by  tliK  IJoyalists,  were  u.sed  in  this  journey.  The  portages  over 
which  the  boats  had  to  be  hauled,  and  all  their  contents  carried, 
are  stated  to  be  thirty  miles.  On  reaching  Oswego,  some  of  the 
Loyalists  coasted  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
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Kingsion,  and  thence  up  the  Bay  of  Quinti^ ;  others  went  ^yeat- 
ward,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  to  Niagara  and  Queens- 
ton  :  some  pursued  their  course  to  the  head  of  the  lal^e  at 
Burlington;  others  made  their  way  up  the  Niagara  river  to 
Quecnston,  conveyed  their  boats  over  the  port^  of  ten  or 
twclvo  miles  to  Chippewa,  thence  up  the  river  and  into  Lake 
Erie,scttling  chiefly  in  what  was  called  the  "Long  Point  Country," 
now  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  journey  of  hardsliip,  priva* 
tion,  and  exposure  occupied  from  two  to  three  months.  The 
patents  and  family  of  the  writer  of  this  history  wcro  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  1799,  in  making  this 
journey  in  an  open  boat.  Generally  two  or  more  families  would 
unite  in  one  company,  and  thus  assist  each  other  in  carrying 
their  boats  and  goods  over  the  portages, 

A  considerable  number  came  to  Canada  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Fliiladelphia  on  foot  through  the 
then  wilderness  of  New  York,  carrying  their  little  effects  and 
small  children  on  pack  horses,  and  driving  tlieir  cattle,  which 
subsisted  on  herbage  of  Uie  woods  and  valleys.  Some  of  the 
families  of  this  class  testified  to  the  relief  and  kindness  they 
received  in  their  extreme  exigencies  from  the  Indians. 

The  hardships,  exposures,  privations  and  sufferings  which  the 
first  Loyalists  endured  in  making  their  way  from  their  confis- 
cated homes  to  Canada,  were  longer  and  more  severe  than  any- 
thing narrated  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  Fathers  of  New 
England  in  their  voyages  from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay ; 
and  the  persecutions  to  which  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans 
from  England  is  attributed  were  trifling  indeed  in  comparison 
of  the  persecutions,  imprisonments,  confiscations,  and  often 
death,  inflicted  on  the  loyal  adherents  to  the  Crown  of  England 
in  tiie  United  States,  and  which  drove  the  survivors  among 
them  to  the  wilderness  of  Canada.  The  privations  and  hard- 
ahips  experienced  by  many  of  these  Loyalist  patriots  for  years 
after  the  first  settlement  in  Canada,  as  testified  by  the  papers  in 
the  snbsequent  chapter,  were  much  more  severe  than  anything 
experienced  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  during  the  first  yeara  of 
their  settlem«it  in  Massachusetts.  These  latter  could  keep  a 
■•  Hardest  Home"  festival  of  a  week,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
jl^ier  their  landing  in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts ;  but  it  was 
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and  sacriOccs  of  the  LojnJist  combatants — the  treatment  they 
received  and  the  courage  they  displayed. 

1.  Samuel  Anderson,  of  New  York,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Ctovm,  and  v/aa  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Sir  John  Johnson. 
In  1783  he  settled  near  Cornwall,  Upper  Canada,  and  received 
half -pay ;  held  several  civil  offices,  such  as  those  of  Magistrate, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court,  Associate  Justice  of  King'a  Bench, 
etc.  He  continued  to  reside  qa  his  property  near  Cornwall 
until  his  decease  in  1836,  at  the  ago  of  one  hundred  and  one. 
His  property  in  New  York  was  abandoned  and  lost 

2.  Sev.  JoJm  Bd.hv/ne  (father  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Toronto), 
of  North  Carolina,  was  chaplain  to  the  Loyal  Militia ;  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Cross  Creek ;  was  confined  in  jail,  first 
at  Halifas  and  finally  in  Philadelphia.  After  his  release,  his 
continued  loyalty  reduced  him  to  great  distress.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  81th  Begimcnt  and  restored  to  comfort.  At  the 
peace,  he  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  at  Williainston,  near  Corn- 
wall, and  died  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-five. 

3.  Doane,  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  family 
there  were  five  brothers — Moses,  Joseph,  Israel,  Abraham,  and 
Mahlon.  Tliey  were  men  of  fine  figure  and  address,  elegant 
horsemen,  great  runners  and  loapers,  and  excellent  at  stratagems 
and  escapes.  Their  fi^er  was  respectable,  and  possessed  a  good 
estate.  The  sons  themselves,  prior  to  the  war,  were  men  of 
reputation  and  proposed  to  remain  neutral ;  but  harassed  per- 
sonally, their  property  sold  by  the  Whigs,  because  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  exactions  of  the  time,  they  determined  to 
avenge  themselves  by  a  predatory  warfare  upon  their  persecu- 
tors, and  to  live  in  the  open  air  as  best  they  could.  They 
became  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  country ;  they  spared  the 
weak,  the  poor,  and  the  peaceful ;  they  aimed  at  public  pro- 
perty and  at  public  men.  Generally  their  expeditions  wore  on 
horseback.  Sometimes  the  five  wont  together ;  at  other  times 
separately,  with  accomplices.  Whoever  of  them  was  appre- 
hended, broke  jail;  whoever  of  them  was  assailed,  escaped. 
In  a  word,  such  was  their  course,  that  a  reward  of  £300  was 
offered  for  the  head  of  each.  Ultimately,  three  were  slain ; 
Uoses,  after  a  desperate  fight,  was  shot  by  his  captor ;  and 
Abraham  and  Ualdon  were  living  at  Philadelphia.  Joseph, 
before  the  revolution,  taught  school    During  the  war,  while- 
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on  a  marauding  expedition,  be  was  shot  through  the  checks, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  committed  to  await  his  trial, 
but  escaped  to  New  Jersey.  A  reward  of  SSOO  was  offered  for 
bis  apprebeosion,  but  without  success.  He  resumed  his  former 
employment  in  New  Jersey  and  lived  there  under  an  assumed 
name  for  nearly  a  year,  but  finally  fled  to  Canada.  The  only 
mention  of  Israel  is  that  "  in  February,  1783,  be  appealed  to  the 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  released  on  account  o£  his  own 
8ufl*ering8  and  the  destitute  condition  of  bis  family,  and  that 
his  petition  was  dismissed." 

4.  Stephen  Jarvia,  in  1782  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
the  South  Carolina  Boyalists ;  was  in  several  battles ;  was  in 
Kew  Brunswick ;  after  the  revolution  came  to  Upper  Canada, 
and  died  at  Toronto  in  1840,  aged  eighty-four. 

5.  WiUiaTn  Jarvw  was  an  officer  of  cavalry  in  the  Queen's 
Bangers;  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  At  the 
Peace  be  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  became  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  and  died  at  York  (Toronto)  in  1817. 

C.  David  Jones  was  captun  in  the  toyal  service,  and  the 
reputed  spouse  or  husband  of  the  "  beautiful  ai  d  good  Jane 
UcCrea,"  whose  cruel  death  in  1777,  by  the  Indians,  on  her  way 
to  join  him,  is  bo  uiiversally  known  and  lamented.  He  lived 
in  Canada  to  an  old  age,  but  never  married.  Jane  McCrea  was. 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  McCrea,  a  Loyalist. 

7.  Jfynathait.  Jonea,  of  New  York,  was  brother  of  Captain 
David  Jones,  and  assisted  in  the  latter  part  of  1776  in  raising  a 
company  in  Lower  Canada,  and  joined  the  British  garrison  at 
Crown  Point.  Later  in  the  war  he  was  captain  under  General 
Frazer. 

8.  Captain  Richard  Lippincott  was  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  New 
Jcisey,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1745.  He  was  descended  from 
an  old  colonial  family,  and  served  during  the  revolution  as  a 
captain  in  the  New  Jersey  volunteers.  He  was  married  on  the 
4lb  of  March,  1770,  to  Esther  Borden,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
and  Esther  Borden,  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  tevolntion  he  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the 
Crown,  and  was  early  in  the  war  captured  and  confined  in 
Burlit^^ton  jail,  from  which  he  escaped  in  the  year  1776,  and 
made  his  way  to  iho  British  army  at  Staben  Island.  During 
tfae  lemaindAT  of  the  war  he  sewed  with  his  re^;iment.    His 
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'connection  with  the  execution  of  Captain  Joshua  Haddy,  of  the 
rebel  service,  attracted  a  gre&l  deal  of  attention  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Captain  Huddy  was  a  partisan  oflicer  of  some 
repute  in  New  Jersey,  and  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  a  Loyalist  named  Philip  White,  who  was  a  relative  of 
Lippincott,  and  a  resident  of  Shrewsbury.  One  Edwards  of 
the  same  neighbourhood  hod  also  been  put  to  death  about  the 
same  time.  Shortly  after,  Captain  Huddy  was  captured  and 
taken  as  prisoner  to  New  York.  The  "  Board  of  Associated 
Loyalists  of  New  York  "  sent  Captain  Lippincott  to  Middieton 
Point,  or  Sandy  Hook,  with  Captain  Huddy  and  two  other 
prisoners,  to  exchange  them  for  prisoners  held  by  the  rebels. 
He  was  authorized  to  execute  Huddy  in  retaliation  for  White, 
who  had  already  been  put  to  death.  Therefore,  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1782,  having  excliaugcd  the  two  other  prisoners,  Captain 
Lippincott  hung  Huddy  on  a  tree  by  the  beach,  under  the 
Middieton  Heights.  In  ISG?  the  tree  was  still  to  be  seen,  and 
tt^ition  keeps  alive  in  the  neighbourhood  the  story  connected 
with  it.  Captain  Lippincott,  who  was  evidently  only  obeying 
orders,  pinned  a  paper  on  Huddy's  breast  with  the  following 
inscription : 

"Vi'c,  the  Refugees,  having  long  with  grief  beheld  the  cruel 
mnrders  of  our  brethren,  and  finding  nothing  but  such  measures 
carrying  into  execution, — we  therefore  determine  not  to  suffer 
without  taking  vengeance  for  the  numerous  cruelties,  and  thus 
'begin,  having  made  use  of  Captain  Huddy  as  the  first  object  to 
present  to  your  view,  and  further  determine  to  hang  man  for 
man  while  there  is  a  refugee  existing. 

"Up  Goes  Hdddy  for  Philip  Whtte," 

Washuigton,  upon  hearing  of  Huddy'e  death,  demanded  the 
Surrender  of  Captain  Lippincott  from  the  Koyalist  authorities, 
!n  order  that  he  might  be  put  to  death.  This  demand  was 
refused,  and  Washington  then  ordered  the  execution  of  one 
ijfficer  of  equal  rank  to  be  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the 
prisoners  in  his  hands.  The  lot  fell  upon  Captain  Asgill,  of  the 
Guards,  who  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  British 
authorities  secured  a  respite  under  promise  of  trying  Captain 
lippincott  by  court-martial.  After  a  full  inquiry,  Lippincott 
was  honourably  acquitted.  In  the  meantime,  Lady  Asg^ill, 
CJaptoia  Asgill'a  motiier,  aj^eoted  to  the  Count  de  Yeigennes, 
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the  French  Minuter,  and,  in  response  to  her  most  pathetic 
appeal,  the  Count  was  instructed  by  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  in  their  joint  names,  to  ask  of  Washington  the  release 
of  Captain  Asgill  "as  a  tribute  to  humanity,"  Washington, 
after  a  long  delay,  granted  this  request,  but  Asgill  and  Lippin- 
cott  were  not  set  at  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Asgill 
lived  to  become  a  general,  and  to  succeed  to  bis  father's 
baronetcy. 

After  the  war  Captain  Lippincott  moved  to  New  Brunswick, 
to  a  place  called  Fennfield,  where  he  lived  till  the  fall  of  1787, 
when  ho  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of 
1788.  He  was  granted  half  pay  as  a  captain  of  the  British 
army,  and  in  1793  he  moved  from  Mew  Brunswick  to  Canada, 
when  he  was  granted  for  his  U.  E.  Loyalixt  services  3,000  acres 
of  land  in  the  township  of  Vaughan,  neat  Toronto. 

He  lived  near  Richmond  Hill  for  many  years.  His  only 
Bur\-iving  child,  Esther  Borden  Lippincott,  was  married  in  1800 
to  the  late  Colonel  George  Taylor  l3enison,of  Bellevue,  Toronto, 
at  whose  house  Captain  Lippincott  died  in  182G,  aged  eighty- 
one  years.  The  family  of  Dcnisons  of  Toronto  are  all  dcscen;- 
daiits  of  Captain  Lippincott  through  this  marriaga 

S.  ifclhwdd. — There  were  many  of  this  name  who  took 
part  with  the  loyal  combatants,  and  of  whom  several  settled  in 
Canada. 

Alexander  McDonald  was  a  major  in  a  North  Carolina 
regiment,  and  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Mc- 
Donald, who  was  BO  true  and  devoted  to  Prince  Charlea 
Edward,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  who  sought  the  thi-one  of 
England.  Tbey  had  emigrated  to  North  Carolina ;  and  when 
the  revolution  broke  out,  he,  with  two  sons,  took  up  arms  for 
the  Crown.  Those  who  settled  in  Canada  were  Donald 
-McDonald,  of  New  Tork,  who  served  under  Sir  John  Johnson 
for  seven  years,  and  died  at  Wolfe  Island,  Upper  Canada, 
aged  97 ;  and  Allan  McDonald,  of  Tryon  (afterwards  Montr 
gtnneiy).  New  Tork,  who  was  associated  with  Sir  John  Johnson 
in  1770,  and  died  at  a  great  age,  at  Three  Bivers,  in  Lower 
Canada,  1822. 

10.  Jo/m  lieOiU  was,  in  1782,  an  officer  of  infantry  in  the 
Queen's  Rangera,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  went  to  New 
-boBswick;  restoved  thenoe  to  Upper  Canada,  became  a  n;tan 
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of  note  and  member  of  the  Legialative  Council,  and  died  att 
Toronto,  in  1834,  at  tbe  age  of  eigbty-three. 

11.  Ltmaid  McGUlie  retuded  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion on  the  Mohawk  river,  New  York.  Embracing  the  royal 
side  in  the  contest,  he  formed  one  of  a  "determined  band  of 
young  men,"  who  attacked  a  Whig  post,  and,  in  the  face  of  a 
superior  force,  cut  down  the  flag-stalT  and  tore  in  strips  the 
stars  and  stripes  attached  to  it.  Subsequently  he  joined  a 
grenadier  company  called  the  Royal  Yorkers,  and  performed 
efficient  service  throughout  the  war.  At  the  peace  he  settled 
in  Canada ;  and  entering  the  British  service  again  in  1812,  was 
tippointed  captain  in  the  colonial  corps  by  S.ir  Isaac  Brock.  He 
died  at  River  Raisin,  Canada,  in  1844,  aged  eighty  years, 

12.  Thomas  Merrit,  of  New  York  (Either  of  the  late  Hon.  W. 
Hamilton  Merrit),  was  in  1782  comet  of  cavalry  in  the  Queen's 
Rjngers.  He  settled  in  Upper  Canada,  and  held  the  office 
of  high  sheriff  of  the  Niagara  district.  He  died  at  St 
Catharines,  May,  1842,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Tite  RobinBon  family  was  one  of  the  distinguished  families 
in  America  before,  during,  and  after  the  revolution,  and  its 
members  have  filled  some  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  and  Upper 
Canada. 

13.  Beverley  Rohiiiaon,  of  New  York,  was  the  son  of  the 
Honourable  John  Robinson,  of  Virginia,  who  was  President 
of  that  colony  on  the  retirement  of  Governor  Gooch.  He 
removed  to  New  York,  and  married  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Phillipse,  Esquire,  who  owned  an  immense  landed 
e  (tate  on  the  Hudson  river.  By  this  connection  Mr.  Robinson 
added  greatly  to  his  wealth  and  became  very  rich.  When  the 
revolutionary  controvert  comimcnced,  he  was  living  on  that 
portion  of  the  Phillipse  estate  which  had  been  given  to  his  wife, 
and  there  he  desired  to  remain  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
country  life,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  large  dopiains. 
That  such  was  his  inclination  is  asserted  by  the  late  President 
Dwight,  and  is  fully  confirmed  by  circumstances  and  by  hia 
descendants.  He  vxia  opposed  to  the  measures  of  the  Driti^h\ 
Mvnietry,  gave  wp  the  use  of  imported  merchandise,  a-nd  clothed ' 
hivtedf  and  family  in  fabrics  of  domestvi  manufacture. 

Btit  he  was  oppoved  to  the  acparaiion  of  tht  colonies  from  tha 
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mother  cowntry.  Still  be  wished  to  take  no  pari  in  the  conflict 
of  arma.  The  importunitj  of  frienda  overruled  his  own  judg- 
ment, aad  he  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Crown.  Of 
the  Ix^ral  American  Regiment,  raised  principally  in  New  York 
by  himself,  he  was  commissioned  the  colonel.  He  also  com- 
manded the  corps  called  Guides  and  Pioneers.  Of  the  former, 
or  the  Loyal  Americans,  his  son  Beverley  was  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  Thomas  Barclay,  major.  Ha  and  Washington  bad  been 
personal  friends  until  political  events  produced  separation 
between  them. 

At  the  peace.  Colonel  Bobinaon,  with  a  part  of  his  family; 
went  to  England.  His  name  appears  as  a  member  of  the  first 
Council  of  New  Brunswick ;  but  he  never  took  his  seat  at  the 
Board.  His  wife,  with  himself,  was  attainted  for  high  treason ; 
in  order  to  secure  her  property  to  the  Americans,  she  was 
included  in  the  Confiscation  Act  of  New  York,  and  the  whole 
of  the  estate  derived  from  her  father  passed  from  the  family. 
The  value  of  her  interest  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government  granted  her  and  her  husband  the 
sum  of  £17,000  sterling,  which,  though  equal  to  $30,000,  was 
considered  only  a  partial  compeTieation. 

Colonel  Robinson  has  highly  respectable  descendants  in  New 
Brunswick  as  well  as  in  Canada.  William  Henry,  who  was 
afterwards  King  William  the  Fourth,  enjoyed  Colonel  Robin- 
son's hospitality  in  New  York  at  a  later  date.  The  Robinsooa 
were  unquestionably  immediate  sufferers  from  the  events  which 
drove  them  into  exile.  But  though  Colonel  Robin'jon  was  sot 
amply  compensated  in  money  by  the  Government  for  which  he 
sacrificed  fortune,  home,  and  his  native  land,  yet  the  distinc- 
'■  tion  obtained  I^  his  children  and  grand-children  in  the  colonies, 
though  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  has  not  been  without 
other  and  substantial  recompense,  as  no  persons  of  the  Loyalist 
descent  have  been  more  favoured  in  official  stations  and  power- 
ful family  alliances  than  the  heirs  of  the  daughters  of 
Frederick  Phillipse,  Susanna  Robinson,  and  Mary  Morris  (see 
under  the  names  of  Colonel  Roger  Morris  and  Colonel  Th.mai 
Barclay). 

14.  Beverley  Rohinaon  (jun.)  was  son  of  Colonel  Beverley 
Robinson,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Loyal  American  Regi- 
ment, commanded  by  his  father ;  was  a  graduate  of  0<jl.iu&Va>> 
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College,  New  York,  and  at  the  eommenceineDt  of  tiie  rovola- 
tionary  troubles  was  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of  James 
Daane.  His  wife,  Nancy,  whom  be  nMirried  during  tbe  war, 
waa  daugbter  of  the  Beverend  Hemy  Barclay,  D.D.,  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  sister  of  Colonel  Thomas  > 
Barclay.  At  tbe  evacuation  of  New  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  f 
Bobinson  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  a  large  number  of  Loyalists 
who  embarked  for  Shelbume,  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  laid  out 
that  place  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  in  the  hope  of  its 
becoming  a  town  of  business  and  importance.  The  harbour 
of  Shelbume  is  represented  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  North  ■ 
America ;  tbe  population  rapidly  increased  to  about  12,000 
persons,  but  soon  as  rapidly  declined,  being  outrivalled  by 
Halifax — and  many  abandoned  Shelbume  for  other  parts  of  tie 
British  provinces.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bobinson  went  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  resided  near  tbe  city  of  St.  John.  His  depri* 
vatioDs  and  sufierings  for  a  considerable  time  after  leaving 
New  York  were  great,  but  were  finally  relieved  by  the  receipt  of 
half -pay  as  an  officer  in  the  service  of  tbe  Crown.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick be  was  a  member  of  his  Majesty's  Council ;  and  at  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
Napoleonic  war  between  England  and  France,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  tbe  regiment  raised  in  that  colony, 
possessed  great  energy,  and  contributed  much  by  his  exertions 
and  influence  to  settle  and  advance  the  commercial  emporium 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  the  Confiscation  Act  of  New  York, 
by  which  his  estate  was  taken  from  him,  he  waa  styled 
"  Beverley  Bobinson  the  younger."  He  died  in  1816,  at  New 
York,  while  on  a  visit  to  two  of  his  sons  who  were  residing 
in  that  city. 

15.  Christopher  Robinson,  of  Virginia,  was  kinsman  of 
Colonel  Beverley  Robinson ;  entered  William  and  Mary  College 
with  his  cousin  Robert,  escaped  with  him  to  New  York,  and 
received  a  commission  in  the  Loyal  Canadian  Regiment :  served 
at  the  South,  and  was  wounded.  At  the  peace  he  went  first  to 
New  Brunswick,  and  then  to  Nova  Scotia,  receiving  a  grant  of 
land  in  each  province.  He  soon  removed  to  Upper  Canada, 
where  Governor  Simcoo  gave  bim  the  appointment  of  Deputy- 
Surveyor-General  of  Crown  Lands.  TTis  salary,  half  pay,  and 
an  estate  of  2,000  acres,  placed  him  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
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IC.  Sir  John  Beverley  RobiTison  was  a  son  of  Christoplier 
Bobinson,  of  Virginia;  received  his  early  legal  education  in 
England,  and  was  admitted  to  the  English  bar.  He  returned 
to  Upper  Canada  while  yet  yoQug ;  served  with  distiactioo  in 
,the  war  of  1812,  and  waa  in  several  battles.  He  was  early 
appointed  Attorney-General,  and  held  a  seat  in  the  House  (^ 
Assembly  for  ten  years ;  after  which  he  was  appointed  Member 
and  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  CounciL  During  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1837,  in  Upper  Canada,  he  took  his  musket  and  went 
into  the  ranks,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons.  He  was  bom  ini 
1791 ;  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  Upper  Canada  in 
1818 ;  was  raised  to  the  Bench  as  Chief  Justice  in  1829 ;  waa 
created  Baronet  in  1854 ;  and  died  in  1863,  aged  seventy-twa  , 

17.  Sir  Charles  Fredenclc  PhUlipee  Mobtneon,  O.CJB.,  of  New 
Tork,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Beverley  Bobinson ;  entered  th« 
King's  service  early  in  the  B«volution,  and  at  the  peace  returned 
with  his  father  to  England,  where  he  was  continued  in  the 
British  army;  became  Lieutenont-General,  and  received  the. 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  saw  much  hard  service.  At  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian 
he  was  dangerously  wounded.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
Kive,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  came 
to  America,  and  was  employed  in  Canada.  He  commanded  the 
British  force  in  the  attack  on  Plattaburg,  .under  Prevost,  and 
protested  against  the  order  of  his  superior,  when  directed  to 
retire,  because  from  the  position  of  hia  troops  he  waa  of 
opinion  that  his  loss  of  men  would  be  greater  in  retreat  than 
in  advance  upon  the  American  works.  After  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  he  embarked  at  New  York  for  England. 

18.  Morris  Robinson,  of  New  York,  was  also  son  of  Colonel 
Beverley  Robinson,  and  was  captain  of  the  Queen's  Rangers. 
When  that  corps  was  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  most 
of  the  officers  were  dismissed  on  half  pay,  and  settled  in  New 
Brunswick ;  but  Captain  Bobinson,  by  good  fortune,  was  con- 
tinued in  commission,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was 
lieutenant-colonei,  and  ossistant-barrackmastcr-gencral  in  the 
British  army.  He  had  three  sons  officers  in  the  British  army; 
and  two  daughters,  Susan  and  Joane ;  the  former  became  the 
wife  of  Robert  Parker,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Brunswick ;  and  the  latter  the  wife  of  Robert  T.  Eaj^ea,tjit^ 
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oarrister-at-law,  master  in  chancery,  and  formerly  mayor  of 
the  city  of  St.  John. 

19.  John  Robinson,  of  New  York,  likewise  a  son  of  Colonel 
Beverley  Bobinson,  was  during  the  revolution  a  lieutenant  of 

.  the  Loyal  American  Regiment,  commanded  by  his  father ;  and 
I  when  the  corps  was  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  settled 
.  in  New  Brunswick,  and  received  half  pay.  He  embarked,  and 
successfully,  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  held  distinguished 
public  stations,  being  deputy-paymaster-general  of  his  Majesty^s 
forces  in  the  Province,  a  member  of  the  Council,  treasurer  of 
New  Brunswick,  mayor  of  St.  John,  and  president  of  the  first 
bank  chartered  in  the  colony.  He  died  at  St.  John  in  1828, 
aged  sixty-seven. 

Several  other  Bobinsons  were  engaged  on  the  royal  dide  in 
the  American  Revolution,  but  none  of  them  so  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  British  provinces  as  those  above  mentioned. 

20.  Roger  Morris,  of  New  York,  was  a  captain  in  the  Britist 
army,  in  the  French  war,  and  one  of  the  aides  of  the  ill-fated 
Braddock.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  Phillipse, 
Esq.,  and  settled  in  New  York.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  colony, 
and  continued  in  office  until  the  peace,  although  the  Whigs 
organized  a  government,  under  a  written  Constitution,  as  early 
as  1777.  A  part  of  the  Phillipse  estate  was  in  possession  of 
Colonel  Morris  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  was  confiscated.  In 
order  that  the  whole  property  should  pass  from  the  family  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  Mrs.  Morris  was  included  with  her 
husband  in  the  New  York  Confiscation  Act  of  attainder.  It  is 
believed  that  this  lady,  her  sister  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Ingles, 
were  the  only  ladies  who  were  attainted  of  treason  during  the 
revolution,  and  that  merely  to  get  possession  of  their  property. 
**  Imagination,"  says  Sabine,  "  dwells  upon  the  attainting  of  a 
lady  whose  beauty  and  attractions  had  won  the  admiration  of 
Washington.*      Humanity    is   shocked  that   a    woman    was 

*  An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the  early  life  of  Mrs.  Morris — no 
other  than  that  Washington  desired  to  become  her  suitor — a  fact  which  rests 
on  the  highest  authority.  In  Sparks*  Life  of  Washington  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing pissage :  "  While  in  New  York,  in  1756,  Washington  was  lodged 
and  kindly  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverley  Robinson,  between 
whom  and  himself  an  intimacy  of  friendship  subsisted^  which  indeed^  con* 
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Attainted  <f  treason  for  no  crime  bat  tbat  of  clinging  to  tiie 
fortunes  of  the  husband  whom  sbe  had  vowed  on  the  altar  of 
religion  never  to  desert." 

But  it  appeared  iu  due  time  that  the  Confiscation  Act  did 
not  affect  the  rights  of  Mrs.  Morris's  children,  who  were  not 
named  in,  and  therefore  not  disqualified  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
fiscation. In  1787,  the  Attomey-Oeneral  of  England  examined 
the  case  and  gave  the  opinion  that  the  reversionary  interest  (or 
property  of  the  children  at  the  decease  of  the  parents)  was  not 
included  in  their  atttunder,  and  was  recoverable  under  the 
principles  of  law  and  of  right.  In  the  year  1809,  their  son. 
Captain  Henry  Gage  Morris,  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  two  sisters,  sold  his  reversionary  interest  to 
John  Jacob  Aster,  Esquire,  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of 
£20,000  sterling.  In  182S,  Mr,  Aator  made  a  compromise  with 
Uie  State  of  New  York,  by  which  he  received  for  the  rights 
thus  purchased  by  him  (with  or  without  associates)  the  large 
amount  of  3500,000.  The  terms  of  the  arrangement  required 
tbat  be  should  execute  a  deed  of  conveyance  in  fee  simple,  with 
warranty  ag^nst  the  claims  of  the  Morrises,  husband  and 
wife,  their  heirs,  and  all  persons  claiming  under  them;  and' 
that  he  should  obtain  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  affirming  the  validity  and  perfectibility 
of  his  title.  These  conditions  were  complied  with,  and  the 
purchasers  of  the  confiscated  lands  were  thus  quieted  in  their 
titles  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  C(»nmiaBioner8  of  Con- 
fiscated Property. 

turned  without  change  till  severed  by  their  opposite  fortunes  twenty  jeon 
•nerwEinls  in  the  revolution.  It  happened  that  Miss  Moiy  Phillipse,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Bobinson,  and  s  young  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  was  on  inmattt 
of  the  family.  The  channs  of  the  lady  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
heart  of  the  Virginia  coloneL  He  went  to  Boston,  returned,  and  was  again, 
welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Bobinson.  He  lingered  thei«  til]  dntf 
called  liim  away  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  entrust  his  secret  to  a  confidenwul 
biend,  whoae  lett«n  kept  him  informed  of  every  important  event  In  a  few 
months  intelligence  came  that  there  was  a  rival  in  the  licld,  and  that  con- 
■eint^ncea  contd  not  be  answered  for  if  he  dekyizd  to  renew  his  visits  to 
New  York.  Whether  time,  the  bustle  of  the  cauip,  or  the  scenes  of  war, 
had  moderated  hia  admiration,  or  whether  he  despaired  of  success,  is  not 
known.  He  never  saw  the  lady  again,  till  she  was  married  to  that  same 
nval.  Captain  llortit,  hia  former  associate  in  arms,  and  one  of  Broddock'a 
aid&^A-campo.' 
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21.  Allan  McNab  was  a  lientenant  of  cavalry  in  the-  Queen's 
Bangers,  under  Colonel  Simooe.  During  the  war  he  received' 
thirteen  wounds.  He  accompanied  his  commander  to  Upper 
Canada,  then  a  dense  unpeopled  wilderness.  He  was  appointed 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  held  the  office  for  many  yeaz3.  He  was  father  of  the  late 
Sir  Allan  McMab,  who  was  bom  at  Niagara,  in  1798,  of  Scotch 
extraction,  whose  grandfather.  Major  Robert  McNab,  of  the 
*2nd  Regiment,  or  Black  Watch,  was  Boyal  Forester  in  Scot- 
land, and  resided  on  a  small  property  called  Dundom,  at  the 
head  of  Loch  Earn.  Sir  Allan  McNab,  though  very  young, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  the  insurrectioD 
of  1837  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  militia, 
dispersed  the  rebels,  and  cut  out  and  burnt  the  rebel  steamer 
CarolvM,  at  Slack  Bock,  for  which  he  was  knighted  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  before 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  and  was  afterwards  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Council  of  United  Canada. 

22.  Luice  Caracallan  (resident  of  Bay  of  Quint^  was  an  Lrish- 
man  by  birth,  and  had  served  in  the  British  army ;  he  had 
retired  and  emigrated  to  the  American  colonies  prior  to  the 
revolution.  He  desired  to  remain  neutral  and  take  no  part  in 
the  contest.  The  rebels,  however,  said  to  him,  that  inasmuch ' 
as  he  was  acquainted  with  military  tactics,  he  must  join  ttiem 
or  be  regarded  as  a  King's  man.  His  reply  was  that  be  had 
fought  for  the  King,  and  he  would  do  it  again,  consequently  an 
order  was  issued  to  arrest  him ;  but  when  they  came  to  take 
him,  he  had  secreted  himself.  The  escape  wa<i  a  hurried  one, 
and  all  his  possessions  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels — land 
to  the  amount  of  12,000  acres.  They,  disappointed  at  not  catch- 
ing him,  took  his  young  and  tender  son,  and  threatened  to  hang 
him  if  he  would  not  reveal  his  father's  place  of  concealment. 
The  brave  little  fellow  replied,  "Hang  away!"  and  the  cruel 
men,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  carried  out  their  threat,  and 
three  times  was  he  suspended  imtil  ho  was  almost  dead,  yet  he 
would  not  tell ;  and  then,  when  token  down,  one  of  the  monsters 
actually  kicked  him."     (Canniff.) 

23.  John  I  imond  was  bom  in  Albany,  with  several 
brothers.  An  elder  brother  was  drafted,  but  he  tried  to  escape 
a  service  so  repugnant  to  his  fellings;  was  concealed  for  some 
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time,  and  upon  a  ack  bed  The  visits  of  the  doctor  led  to 
suspicion,  and  the  house  was  visited  by  rebels.  Although . 
be  had  been  placed  in  a  bed  so  arranged  that  it  was  thought  his 
presence  would  not  be  detected,  his  breathing  betrayed  him. 
They  at  once  required  his  father  to  give  a  bond  for  31.200  that 
bis  son  should  not  be  removed  while  sick.  He  got  well,  and 
some  time  after  again  sought  to  escape,  but  was  caught,  and 
handcuflbd  to  another.  Eeing  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  the  two  prisoners  managed  to  knock  their  guards  on 
the  bead,  and  ran  for  life  through  the  woods,  chained  together. 
One  would  sometimes  run  on  one  side  of  a  sapling,  and  the 
other  oh  the  opposite  side.  At  night  they  managed  to  rub  their 
faaodcuSs  off,  and  finally  escaped  to  Canada.  Of  the  other 
toothers,  two  were  carried  off  by  the  rebels  and  were  never 
more  heard  of ;  John  was  taken  to  the  rebel  army  when  old 
enough  to  do  service,  but  he  also  escaped  to  Canada,  and  enlisted 
in  Bogers'  Battalion,  in  which  he  served  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  he  settled  with  the  company  at  Fredericksburg. 
He  married  Miss  Loyst,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  whose  ances- 
tors were  German.  She  acted  no  inferior  part,  for  a  woman, 
during  the  exciting  times  of  the  revolution.  They  were 
married  in  Lower  Canada.  They  spent  their  first  summer  in 
Upper  Canada  in  clearing  a  little  spot  of  land,  and  tn  the  fall 
got  a  little  grain  in  the  ground.  They  slept  during  the  summer 
under  a  tree,  but  erected  a  small  hut  before  winter  set  in. 

24.  Ephraim  Tisdale,  of  Freetown,  Massachusetts.  In  1775, 
he  fled  from  home,  and  went  to  New  York.  During  the  war, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  St  Augustine,  Florida,  he  abandoned  his 
vessel  at  sea  to  avoid  capture,  and  gained  the  shore  in  safety. 
Though  nearly  destitute  of  money,  he  accomplished  an  overland 
journey  to  New  York,  a  distance,  by  the  route  which  he  travelled, 
of  fifteen  hundri.d  miles.  In  1783  he  embarked  at  New  York 
for  New  Brunswick,  in  the  ship  Brothers,  Captain  Walker ;  and 
OD  the  passage  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  for 
the  master  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Tisdale  held  civil  and  military 
offices  in  New  Brunswick.  He  removed  to  Upper  Canada  in 
180S,  settled  in  the  Township  of  Charlotteville,  near  Yittoria, 
and  died  in  1816.  He  left  eight  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Walker  Tisdale,  Esq.,  of  St.  John  (the  son  above  referred  to), 
waa  in  Canada  ki  1845,  when  the  descendants  of  his  fathec 
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there  were  169,  of  whom  he  s&w  163.  The  Tiadales  were.addve 
OQ  the  side  o£  the  Crown  in  the  insurrection  of  1837.  The 
whole  f&mily  have  always  been  disUnguiabed  for  loyalty. 

23.  Lemuel  WUrtiot,  of  Long  Island,  New  York,  entered  &e 
King's  service  as  an  officer,  and  at  the  peace  was  captain  in  &a 
Loyal  American  Begiment  In  1783  he  settled  on  the  Biver 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  near  Frederictoo,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  18141  Five 
sons  survived  him.  The  Honourable  Lemuel  A.  Wilmot,  the 
son  of  his  younger  son  William,  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  party;  became 
AttOTnej-Genetal,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  and  ultinately 
Lientenant-Qov«*Dor  of  the  province.  He  bad  for  many  yeaza 
been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  leader  oi  the 
choir  in  the  (Methodist)  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both  offices  durii^  the  five 
years  that  he  was  Licutenant-Oovemor,  and  until  hia  death, 
which  occurred  suddenly  in  May,  1878. 

I  have  not  space  to  extend  these  notices  of  individual  com- 
batants in  the  American  Revolution,  though  I  might  add  scores 
to  the  number  of  those  I  have  already  noticed,  equally  loyal 
and  court^eous,  and  equal  in  their  energy,  sacrifices  and  suffer- 
ings in  fleeing  to  Canada  from  American  Republicaji  persecu- 
tion, far  beyond  anything  endured  by  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan 
Fathers  of  New  England,  to  whose  enterprise,  energy,  and 
privations  I  have  done  ample  justice  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
history. 

The  Loyalists  fied  to  Canada,  and  settled  chiefly  in  Lower 
Canada,  cm  the  northern  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Montreal  and  Kin;pton,  on  the  Bay  of  Quints,  Prince  Edward, 
the  frontiers  of  the  Niagara  district,  and  the  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  In  the  following  chapter  I  will  present  an 
epitome  of  the  immigration  of  the  first  Loyalists  to  the  Bay 
of  Quintd,  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  to  the  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  especially  of  what  was  called  the  "  Long  Point " 
country,  their  modes  of  struggling  their  way  thither,  the  priva- 
tions and  labours  of  their  early  settlement,  I  will  here  add  a 
few  passages  from  Dr.  CanniS'a  Settlement  of  Upper  Gajtada, 
wiUt  Sj}ecial  Reference  to  Bay  Quints,  in  regard  to  the  Lojal- 
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isbs  Seeing  into  Lower  Canada,  and  making  their  vaj  up  the 
St  Lftwrenoe  to  Kingston  and  Bay  Quint(5. 

"The  batteaux,"  says  the  late  Sheriff  Sherwood,  of  Brock- 
ville,  "by  which  iht  refugees  emigrated,  were  principally  built 
at  Lachine,  nine  miles  from  Montreal  They  were  calculated  to 
carry  four  or  five  families,  with  almost  two  tons  weight. 
Twelve  boats  constituted  a  brigade,  and  each  brigade  had  a  con- 
ductor, with  five  men  in  each,  one  of  whom  steered.  The  duty 
of  the  cooductor  was  to  give  directions  for  the  safe  manage- 
ment of  the  boats,  to  keep  them  together,  and  when  they  came 
to  a  rapid  they  left  a  portion  of  the  boats  in  charge  of  one  man. 
The  boats  ascending  were  doubly  manned,  and  drawn  by  a  rope 
fastened  at  the  bow  of  the  boat,  having  four  men  in  the  boat 
with  setting  poles ;  thus  the  men  walked  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  sometimes  in  the  water  or  on  the  edge  of  the  bank,  as 
circumstances  occurred.  Having  reached  the  head  of  the  rapids 
the  boats  were  left  with  a  man,  and  the  other  men  went  hack 
for  the  other  boats ; "  and  so  they  continued  unUl  the  rapids 
were  mounted.  Lachine  was  the  starting  place — a  plajw  of 
some  twen^  dwellings. 

It  was  by  these  batteaux  that  the  Loyalist  refugee  officers 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  and  their  families, 
patiSed  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  from  Sorel  and  St. 
lAwrence,  where  they  had  temporarily  lived,  to  Upper  Canada. 
It  was  also  by  these  or  the  Schenectady  or  Durham  boat  that 
the  pioneer  Loyalists  made  their  way  from  Oswego. 

"  Thus  it  is  seen  that  to  gain  the  northern  shore  of  the  St. 
lawrenco  and  Lake  Ontario  was  a  task  of  no  easy  nature,  and 
the  steps  by  which  the  Loyalists  came  were  taken  literally  inch 
by  inch,  and  were  attended  by  hard  and  venturesome  labour. 
Records  are  not  wanting  of  the  severe  hardships  endured  by 
families  on  their  way  to  their  wooded  lands.  Supplied  with 
limited  comforts,  perhaps  only  the  actual  necessaries  of  life, 
they  advanced  slowly  by  day  along  dangerous  rapids,  and  at 
night  rested  under  the  blue  sky.  But  our  Loyalist  forefathers 
and  mothers  were  made  of  stem  stuff,  and  all  was  borne  with 
noble  heroism. 

"This  toilsome  mode  of  travelling;  continued  for  many  a 
year.  John  Ferguson,  writing  in  I7b8  from  Fredericksbui^, 
Bay  Quints,  to  a  friend  in  Lachine,  Lower  Canada,  says  of  hi& 
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journey;  'After  a  moet  tediona  and  fatiguing  journey  I 
arrived  here,  nineteen  days  on  the  way,  sometimes  for  whole 
days  up  to  the  waist  in  water  or  mire.'  But  the  averse  time 
required  to  ascend  the  rapids  was  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and 
three  or  four  to  descend. 

"With  the  later  coming  loyal  refugees  was  introduced 
\  another  kind  o£  flat  bottomed  boat.  It  was  ^neraliy  small, 
rigged  with  an  ungainly  sail ;  and  usually  built  in  the  town 
of  Schenectady ;  hence  its  name.  Schenectady  ia  a  German 
word,  and  means  pine  barren.  Families  about  to  come  to 
Canada  would  build  one  or  more  of  these  boats  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

"The  Loyalists  not  only  came  in  summer,  by  batteaax  or 
the  Schenectady  boat,  but  likewise  in  winter.  They  generally 
followed,  as  near  as  possible,  some  one  of  the  routes  taken  in 
summer.  To  undertake  to  traveise  a  wilderness  with  no  road, 
and  guided  only  by  rivers  and  creeks,  or  blazed  trees,  was  no 
common  thing.  Several  families  would  sometimes  join  together 
to  form  a  train  of  sleighs.  They  would  carry  with  them  their 
bedding,  clothes,  and  the  necessary  provisions.  We  have 
received  interesting  accounts  of  winter  joumeyings  from  Albany 
along  the  Hudson,  acroas  to  the  Black  River  country,  and  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Sometiniou  the  train  would  follow  the  military 
road,  along  by  Champlain,  St.  George,  as  far  as  Plattsburg,  and 
then  turn  north  to  the  St.  lAwrence,  by  what  was  then  called 
the  WiUiibury  wilderness,  and  'Chataquee'  woods.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was  but  one  tavern 
through  alt  that  vafit  forest,  and  that  of  the  poorest  character. 
Indeed;  it  is  said  that  while  provision  might  be  procured  for 
the  horses,  none  could  be  had  for  man.  Those  who  thus  enter^ 
Canada  in  winter  found  it  necessary  to  stay  at  Cornwall  until 
spring.  Two  or  more  of  the  men  would  foot  it  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Bay  Quintt',  and  at  the  opening  of  navigation, 
having  borrowed  a  battcau.  descend  to  Cornwall  for  the  women, 
children,  and  articles  brought  with  them.  While  the  families 
and  sleighs  were  transported  in  the  batteaux,  the  horses  were 
taken  along  tiie  shore  by  the  laiger  boys,  if  such  there  were 
among  them.  The  French  train  was  occasionally  employed  in 
these  winter  journeys.    It  consisted  of  a  long  rude  sl^b,  with 
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Beveral  horses  driven  tandem  style ;  thia  allowed  the  passage 
among  the  trees  to  be  made  more  easily. 

"Travellers  from  Montreal  to  the  west  would  come  by  a 
batteau,  or  Durham  boat,  to  EingEton.  Those  who  hod 
business  further  west,  saya  Finkle, '  were  conveyed  to  Henry 
Finkle's,  in  Ernest  Town,  where  they  commonly  stopped  a  few 
days.  Thence  they  made  their  journey  on  horseback.  A 
white  man  conducted  them  to  the  River  Trent,  where  resided 
Colonel  Bleecker,  who  was  at  the  head  and  had  control  of  all 
Hississauga  Indians,  and  commanded  the  entire  country  to 
Toronta  At  this  place  the  traveller  was  furnished  with  a 
fresh  horse,  and  an  Indian  guide  to  conduct  him  through  an 
'  unsettled  countiy,  the  road  being  little  better  than  a  common 
Indian  path,  with  all  its  windings.  The  road  continued  in  this 
state  until  about  the  year  1798.  Sometimes  the  traveller  con- 
tinued his  journey  around  the  bead  of  Lake  Ontuio,  on  horse-  - 
back,  to  QueenstoQ,  where  resided  Judge  Hamilton," 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

FtBST  Sbttlwsiit  or  Lotalibi?  ib  tbi  Bbitibb  Pbovisces,  Esfecullt 
Uppbb  Cuiasa — Thsir  Advkmiureb  AijD  Hakcbhipb,  as  Wsittkh 
B7  Thehsklvks  db  tbeir  D^scbndamts. 

In  1861  I  addressed  a  printed  circular  to  the  United 
Empire  Legalists  and  their  descendants  in  the  British  Pro- 
vinces of  North  America,  stating  the  design  and  scope  of 
the  history  I  proposed  to  write  respecting  them,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  call  which  had  been  made  upon  me  by  the  press 
and  members  of  all  parties,  and  requesting  the  surviving 
Loyalists  and  their  descendants  to  communicate  to  me,  at  my 
expense,  any  letters  or  papers  they  might  possess  which  would 
throw  li^ht  upon  the  early  histoiy  of  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  our  country. 

Thia  chapter  contains  the  letters  and  papers  which  I  received 
in  answer  to  my  circular.  These  letters  and  papers,  with  repe- 
titions of  some  incidents,  contain,  in  a  variety  of  style,  state- 
ments and  narratives  of  a  remarkable  character,  and  of  intense 
interest,  and  introduce  the  reader  to  tlie  inner  life  and  priva- 
tions of  the  hold,  self-denying,  and  energetic  pioneers  of  Canada 
and  of  other  British  provinces. 

First  Settlement  of  the  First  Company  of  Loyalists,  afier  the 
dose  of  tJie  B^voliUioTiary  War. 
Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richardson,  late  Bi3b(^  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada: 
"  To  tJie  liev.  Dr.  Ryersmu 
"  Deae  Sie, — 
"  The  following  is  the  narrative  of  which  I  spoke  to  you, 
relative  to  the  early   settlement  of   Upper  Canada,  as  »• 
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lated  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Grass,  of  the  Township  of 
Kingston,  aome  yeara  since,  and  which  you  requested  might  be 
furnished  for  insertion  in  your  forthcoming  history  of  out 
country.  I  give  it  to  you  as  near  oa  may  be  in  Mr.  Grass's  own 
worda  The  old  gentleman,  his  father,  I  knew  well  when  I  was 
a  boy ;  his  residence  was  next  to  my  father's  for  several  years  in 
KingF!ton.  He  was  a  genuine  sample  of  an  honest,  plain,  loyal 
German.  The  narrator  was  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  time 
he  migrated  with  his  father  and  the  company  of  Loyalists 
from  New  York  to  '  Frontenau/  and  therefore  had  a  distinct 
recollection  of  all  the  incidents  he  relates.  Being  seated  in  his 
parlour  one  evening,  while  partaking  of  hia  hospitality,  the 
conversation  naturally  turned  on  events  connected  with  the 
first  settlement  of  the  township  of  Kingston  and  its  early 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  had  descended  to  their  graves ;  Mr. 
Grass  was  led  to  state  as  follows : 

"  My  father  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  French  at 
Frontenac  (now  Kingston),  in  the  old  French  war,  and  at 
tba  commencement  of  the  American  revolution  he  resided 
in  a  farm  on  the  borders  of  the  North  Biver,  about  thirty 
miles  above  New  York.  Being  solicited  by  General  Herkimer  to 
take  a  captain's  commission  in  the  American  service,  he  replied, 
sternly  and  promptly,  that  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  one 
King,  meaning  George  the  Third,  and  could  not  violate  his 
oath,  or  serve  against" him. 

"  For  this  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  home  and  take  refuge 
within  New  York,  under  British  protection.  His  family  had 
soon  to  follow  him,  being  driven  from  theit  home,  which  by 
the  enemy  was  dilapidated  and  broken  up.  They  continued 
in  that  city  till  the  close  of  the  war,  living  on  their  own  re- 
sources as  best  they  could.  On  the  return  of  peace,  the 
Americans  hffTing  gained  their  independence,  there  was  no 
longer  any  hoipt  there  for  the  fugitive  Loyalists,  of  which  the 
city  was  full ;  and  the  British  Governor  was  much  at  a  loss  for 
a  place  to  settle  them.  Many  had  retreated  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Brunswick;  but  this  was  a  desperate  resort,  and  tlieir 
immense  numbers  made  it  diiEcult  to  find  a  home  for  thorn  all, 
even  there.  In  the  meantime,  the  Governor,  in  his  perplexity, 
having  heard  that  my  father  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the 
French  at  Fnmtenac,  sent  for  him  and  said:  'Mr.  Grassy  I 
VOL.  a— 14 
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understand  you  have  been  at  Frontenac^  in  Canada.  Pray 
tell  me  what  sort  of  a  country  is  it  ?  Can  peoplo  live  there  ? 
What  think  you  ? '  My  father  replied :  '  Yes,  your  Excellency, 
I  was  there  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  from  what  I  saw  I  think 
it  a  fine  country,  and  that  people  might  live  there  very  well.' 
*0h!  Mr.  Grass,'  exclaims  the  Governor,  'how  glad  I  am  to 
hear  that,  for  the  sake  of  these  poor  Loyalists.  As  they  cannot 
all  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  provide  for 
them,  will  you,  Mr.  Grass,  undertake  to  lead  thither  as  many 
as  may  choose  to  accompany  you  ?  If  so,  I  will  furnish  a  con- 
veyance by  Quebec,  and  rations  for  you  all  till  such  time  as 
you  may  be  able  to  provide  for  yourselves.'  My  father  re- 
quested his  Excellency  to  allow  him  three  days  to  make  up  his 
mind.  This  was  gianted,  and  accordingly,  at  the  expiration  of 
•the  three  days,  my  father  went  to  the  Governor  and  said  he 
would  undertake  it.  Notices  were  then  posted  up  through  the 
city,  calling  for  all  that  would  go  to  Frontenac  to  enrol  their 
names  with  Mr.  Grass ;  so  in  a  short  time  the  company  of  men, 
women,  and  children  was  completed,  a  ship  provided  and  fur- 
nished, and  off  they  started  for  the  unknown  and  far  distant 
region,  leaving  the  homes  and  friends  of  their  youth,  with  all 
their  endearing  recollections,  behind  them — ^the  fruits  of  all  their 
former  toil  and  suffering — a  sacrifice  to  their  loyalty.  The 
first  season  they  got  no  further  than  Sorel,  in  Lower  Canada, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  erect  log  huts  for  the  winter.  Next 
flpring  they  took  boats,  and  proceeding  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  at 
length  reached  Frontenac,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  Indian 
Point,  whore  the  marine  docks  of  Kingston  now  stand.  Here 
they  awaited  the  surveying  of  the  lands,  which  was  not  accom- 
plished so  as  to  be  ready  for  location  before  July.  In  the 
meantime  several  other  companies  had  arrived  by  different 
routes  imder  their  respective  leaders,  who  were  all  awaiting 
the  completing  of  the  surveys.  The  Governor,  also,  who  by 
this  time  had  himself  come  to  Quebec,  paid  them  a  visit,  and 
riding  a  few  miles  along  the  lake  shore  on  a  fine  day,  exclaimed 
to  my  father:  *Why,  Mr.  Grass,  you  have  indeed  got  a  fine 
country  I  I  am  really  glad  to  find  it  so.'  While  the  several 
companies  were  together  waiting  for  the  survey,  some  would 
say  to  my  father :  *  The  Governor  will  not  give  you  the  first 
choice  of  the  townships,  but  will  prefer  Sir  John  Johnson  and 
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his  company,  because  be  is  a  great  man.'  But  my  father  replied 
tbat  be  did  not  believe  that,  for  if  tbe  Governor  ehould  do  so 
he  should  feci  himself  injured  and  would  leave  tbe  countiy,  aa 
he  was  the  first  man  to  mention  it  to  the  Goremor  in  New 
York,  and  to  proceed  hitber  with  bis  company  for  settlement. 

"At  length  the  time  came,  in  July,  for  the  to\VTiship8  to  be 
given  out.  The  Governor  came,  and  having  assembled  tbe 
companies  before  bim,  called  for  Mr.  Grass,  and  said :  '  Now, 
you  were  tbe  first  person  to  mention  this  fine  country,  and  have 
been  here  formerly  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  You  must  have  the 
first  choice.  The  townships  are  numbered  first,  second,  third, 
Fourth,  and  fifth.  Which  do  you  choose  f  My  father  sajm : 
'The  first  township  (Kingston).'  Then  tbe  Governor  says  to 
Sir  John  Jolmson,  '  Which  do  you  choose  for  your  company  T 
He  replies, '  The  second  township  (Ernest  Town).'  To  Colonel 
Rogers,  'Wliich  do  you  choose?'  He  says,  'The  third  township 
(Fredcricksburgh).'  To  Major  Yaoalstine,  *  Which  do  you 
choose  T  He  replies,  '  The  fourth  township  (Adolphustown).' 
Then  Colonel  McDonell,  with  his  company,  got  the  fifth  town- 
ship (Maryshurgh).  So  after  this  manner  tbe  first  settlement 
of  Loyalists  in  Canada  was  made. 

"  But  before  leaving,  the  Governor  very  considerately  re- 
marked to  my  father,  '  Now,  Mr.  Grass,  it  is  too  late  in  tbe 
season  to  put  in  any  crops.'  What  can  you  do  for  food  1  My 
father  replied, '  If  they  were  furnished  with  turnip  seed,  they 
might  raise  some  turnips.'  'Very  well,*  said  the  Governor, '  tbat 
you  sliall  have.  Accordingly  from  Montreal  he  sent  some  seed, 
and  each  man  taking  a  handful  thereof,  they  cleared  a  spot  of 
ground  in  the  centre  of  where  the  town  of  Kingston  now  stands, 
and  raised  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  which  served  for  food  the 
ensuing  winter,  with  the  Government  rations. 

"  The  above  is  at  your  service. 

"  With  much  re"T)cct, 

"Jas.  racoAiiDSOX 

"  CTovcr  Hill,  Toronto,  Ist  December,  1850." 

Transmitted  to  the  Author  by  a  gentleman  in  Nova  Scotia, 
laken  from  tho  "  Political  Magazine,"  published  in  London  1 7S3. : 

"When  tho  loyal  refugees  from  the  Northern  provinces 
vero  informed  of  the  resolution  of  the  IIouso  of  Cummons 
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against  offensive  war  with  the  rebels,  they  instantly  saw  there 
were  no  hopes  left  them  of  regaining  their  ancient  settlements, 
or  of  settling  down  again  in  theii  native  country. 

"  Those  of  them,  therefore,  who  bad  been  forward  in  taking 
up  arms,  and  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  mother  country, 
finding  themselves  deserted,  began  to  look  out  for  a  place  of 
refuge,  and  Nova  Scotia  being  the  nearest  place  to  their  old 
plantations,  they  determined  on  settling  in  that  province. 
Accordingly,  to  the  number  of  500  embarked  for  Annapolis 
Royal ;  they  had  arms  and  ammunition,  and  one  year's  provisions, 
and  were  put  under  the  care  and  convoy  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Ampkitritc,  of  24  guns.  Captain  Robert  Briggs.  This 
officer  behaved  to  them  with  great  attention,  humanity,  and 
generosity,  and  saw  them  safely  landed  and  settled  in  the 
barracks  at  Annapolis,  which  the  Loyalists  soon  repaired. 
There  was  plenty  of  wild  fowl  in  the  country,  and  at  that  time, 
which  was  last  fall,  a  goose  sold  for  two  shillings,  and  a  turkey 
for  two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  captain  was  at  £200 
expense  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  order  to  render  the  passage 
and  arrival  of  the  unfortunate  Loyalists  in  some  degree  com- 
fortable to  them.  Before  Captain  Briggs  sailed  from  Anna- 
polis, the  grateful  Loyalists  waited  on  him  with  the  following 
address: 

"  To  RfAert  Brigga,  Esquire,  Commander  of  Mia  Majesty's  Ship 
'  Amphitrite.' 

"  The  loyal  refugees  who  have  emigrated  from  New  York,  to 
settle  in  Nova  Scotia,  beg  your  acceptance  of  their  warmest 
thanks  for  the  kind  and  unremitted  attention  you  have  paid 
to  their  preservation  and  safe  conduct  at  all  times  during  their 
passage. 

"  Driven  from  their  respective  dwellings  for  their  loyalty  to 
our  King,  after  enduring  innumerable  hardships,  and  seeking 
a  settlement  in  a  land  unknown  to  us,  our  distresses  were 
sensibly  relieved  during  an  uncomfortable  passage  by  your 
humanity,  ever  attentive  to  our  preservation. 

"  Be  pleased  to  accept  of  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments, 
80  justly  due  to  you  and  the  officers  under  your  command,  and 
be  assured  we  shall  remember  your  kindness  with  the  most 
grateful  sensibility. 
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"  We  are,  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  health,  happiness 
and  a  prosperous  voyage, 

"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

"  Your  most  ohcdient  humhle  servants, 
"  In  hohalf  of  the  refugees, 

"Amos  Botsfoud, 
«Th.  Ward, 
"Fred.  Hansie, 
"Sam.  Cummins, 
"Elijah  Williams!* 
"Annapolis  Boyal,  the  ZOih  of  October,  1782." 

Letter  toUh   Enehewre   from  the    Eon.  R.  Hodgstm,  Chief 
Justice  of  Prince  Edward  Idand. 

"  Chahlottetown,  Prince  Eklward  Island,  12tli  June,  18&1. 
"  Sib,— 

"I  recently  perused,  in  a  newspaper  published  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  called  the  '  British  Colonist,'  a  statement  to  the  pur- 
port that  you  contemplate  publishing  a  history  of  '  The  British 
United  Empire  Loyalists  of  America,'  and  have  issued  a 
circular  to  the  descendants  of  the  Loyalists,  asking  for  informa- 
tion relatiog  to  the  lives  and  adventures  of  their  forefathers. 

"  I  have  not  seen  your  circular,  and  possibly  the  whole  thing 
may  be  a  mere  newspaper  fabrication ;  but  it  is  stated  so  cir- 
cumstantially as  to  carry  with  it  an  air  of  truth,  and  I  have 
been  induced  to  copy  a  brief  memoir  of  my  maternal  grand- 
&ther,  Lieut-Colonel  Joseph  Robinson,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
now  in  my  possession,  and  to  enclose  it  to  you  herewith,  to  be 
made  use  of  as  you  think  fit  in  your  intended  publication. 
The  memoir  would  appear,  from  a  statement  contained  in  it,  to 
be  written  in  obedience  to  some  order  from  the  then  Secretary 
at  War,  possibly  calling  upon  the  Loyalists  in  receipt  of  half- 
pay  from  the  British  Government  for  a  record  of  their  services, 
to  meet  parliamentary  enquiry ;  it  is  marked  on  the  back  of  the 
draft,  in  Colonel  Robinson's  handwriting,  as  '  transmitted.'  He 
died  in  this  Island  (formerly  St.  John's  Island,  now  Prince 
Edward  Island)  in  1808  or  1809.  Colonel  Robinson  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  emigrated  from  somewhere  about  James  River, 

*  Thii  mtut  be  the  gnndlatliec  of  Oeneial  W.  Fenwick  WiUianu,  of  Kaa, 
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in  that  province,  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  resided  £t  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  After  a  reward  had  been 
offered  for  his  life,  as  stated  in  his  memorial,  and  he  had  been 
compelled  to  abscond,  a  party  of  rebels  visited  hia  plantation 
and  burned  to  the  ground  his  dwelling  house  and  every  build-  . 
ing  upon  it,  scarcely  giving  time  to  mj  grandmother  (as  she  has 
often  told  me)  to  drag  out  of  the  house  her  two  female  children 
in  time  to  save  their  lives.  My  grandmother  was  a  woman  of 
heroic  spirit,  and  she,  accompanied  by  a  single  faithful  negro 
slave,  made  her  way  on  horseback,  in  an  overland  journey  of 
several  hundred  miles,  to  East  Florida,  where  she  joined  her 
husband.  In  this  journey  she  carried  one  of  her  children  before 
her  on  the  same  horse,  and  the  negro  man  carried  the  other  in 
the  same  way  on  the  horse  he  rode. 

"  At  the  termination  of  the  contest,  my  grandf  athcr'a  property, 
a  large  and  valuable  one,  was  confiscated  by  the  victors,  and  he 
embarked  with  his  family  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  was 
unfortunately  shipwrecked  by  the  way,  and  lost  every  particle 
of  property  he  had  left,  he,  his  wife  and  children,  with  diiEculty 
escaping  drowning.  After  a  short  residence  in  that  island 
he  emigrated  to  St.  JohnS,  in  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  ultimately  came  to  this  island. 

"Ho  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this 
colony,  and  its  Speaker  afterward ;  an  Assistant- Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
such  Council  at  that  time  also  exercising  legislative  functions. 
Tlicse  last-named  ofBccs  of  Judge  and  member  of  Council  he 
bold  up  to  his  decease. 

"  I  was  much  too  young  at  his  death  to  be  enabled  to  say  any- 
thing of  my  personal  knowledge  of  him  ;  but  from  his  p.ipera 
which  I  have  perused,  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rcGuod  mind,  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  with  a 
great  taste  for  astronomy,  and  possessing  no  ordinary  talent  in 
that  science,  which  seems  to  have  amused  and  occupied  liis  mind 
in  his  latter  3'car3.  The  only  reward  he  received  was  the  half- 
pay  of  a  lieutenant- colonel  (liia  Judgeship  was  an  honorary 
one,  having  no  salary  or  emolument) ;  this  he  enjoyed  up  to  the 
period  of  his  decease. 

"I  have  somewhat  hurriedly  put  together  these  observations. 
You  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of  the  facts  stated,  and  they  are 
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at  your  service  if  coining  within  the  scope  and  meaning  of 
your  intended  history.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  thing  he  a  news- 
paper hoax,  I  must  heg  you  to  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
in  addressing  you,  and  please  burn  this  and  the  copy  of  the 
memoir. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  he.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  HODOSOIT, 

"  Chief  Justice  of  Prince  Edivard  Island." 

Report  of  Joseph    Robinson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  late 
Regimeni  of  South  Cardina  Royalists,  now  residing  in  the 
Island  of  St.  John,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
"To  the  lUght  HoDourable  William  Wyndham,  Secretary  £,t 
War. 
"  At  the  commencement  of  the  American  rehellion,  I  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  and  major  of  a 
regiment  of  the  King's  Uilitia  in  Cambden  District. 

"  The  insurgents  formed  a  camp  in  Ninety-six  district,  and 
were  lecruiting  men,  declaring  that  as  soon  aa  they  had  forces 
sufficient  for  their  purpose  they  would  bum  and  destroy  the 
houses  and  property  of  all  persons  who  refused  to  join  them 
in  opposing  the  King  and  the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

"  I  then  waited  upon  Lord  William  Campbell,  the  Governor 
of  the  Province,  and  received  written  orders  from  his  lordship 
to  levy  forces  and  march  against  the  rebels,  in  consequence  of 
which  I  advanced  with  about  2,000  men,  and  found  them 
fortified  at  Ninety-six  Court-bouse.  We  defeated  them  and 
destroyed  their  fortifications. 

"  But  in  the  meantime  the  violence  of  the  insurgents  obliged 
Lord  William  Campbell  to  depart  from  his  Province,  and  our 
small  army  of  Boyal  Volunteers  was  left  without  further  orders, 
money,  or  military  stores ;  wherefore,  with  much  reluctance,  I 
was  under  the  necessity  of  desiring  the  men  to  return  to  their 
respective  habitations,  and  by  all  means  not  to  suffer  any  false 
pretences  of  the  rebel  party  to  deceive  them,  or  to  cfiace  their 
principles  of  loyalty,  until  wo  should  enjoy  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

"  A  reward  being  then  offered  for  my  life,  personal  safety 
induced  me  to  retire  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  nation,  after- 
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wards  to  the  Creek  Indiana,  and,  passin^^  through  many  dangers 
and  Buffering  various  hardships,  at  length  arrived  at  Saint 
Augustine,  in  the  Frovince  of  East  Florida,  in  Uie  year  1777. 
Soon  afterwards,  a  party  of  ahout  300  men,  being  some  oS 
those  I  formerly  commanded  in  South  Carolina,  joined  me  thera 
"  I  formed  the  regiment,  which  was  styled  the  South  Carolina 
Boyalists,  of  which  General  Prevost  appointed  me  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  soon  after  I  received  my  commission  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  The  said  regiment  acted  in  East  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Sorth 
Carolina,  in  the  course  of  which  service  I  was  in  several 
engagements  against  the  enemy — viz.,  at  the  Alligator  Bridge,  in 
East  Florida ;  at  Doctor  Brimstone's  Plantation,  in  Georgia ;  at 
New  Fort  Meeting-houae,  in  Geor^a ;  at  New  Fort  Bridge,  in 
Georgia ;  at  Stone  Feny,  in  South  Carolina ;  and  afterwards  at 
the  reduction  of  Sunbury  Fort,  in  the  Province  of  Georgia, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  The 
order  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  at  War  was  not  seen  or 
known  by  me  until  the  24th  of  April,  1797 ;  and  that  I  am 
now  fifty-five  years  of  ^e. 

(Signed)  "JOSEPH  Robinson, 

"  lAevi.-CoJonel  of  the  late  Sovih  Carolina  Royalist  Hegiment 

"  Charlottetown,  Island  of  St.  John, 
"April  2Cth,  1797. 

"  Half-pay  commenced  7th  November,  1783." 

Letter  from  Colonel  John  C.  Clark,  respecting  his  Father'a 
Sufferings  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  Settlement  in 
the  Midland  Diatrict. 

"Ernest  Town,  July  9th,  1861. 
"  Kev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D,D. 
"  Reverend  Sir, — 
"  Having  seen  your  circular,  I  write  to  inform  you  of  my  late 
father's   connection   with   the  war  of   the   revolution   in   the 
then  British  colonies.     My  father,  Robert  Clark,  Esq.,  late  of 
the  township  of  Ernest  Town,  in  the  county  of  Addington,  de- 
ceased, was  bom  March  ICtb,  1744,  on  Quaker  Hill,  in  Dutchess 
county,  and  Province  of  New  York.     He  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  millwright,  and  was  the  owner   of  two  farms. 
When  the  war  commenced,  his  loyal  proclivities  made  it  danger- 
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^  ons  for  him  to  remain  at  home,  and  he  joined  the  British  stan- 
dard 09  a  Tolonteet  in  1776.  He  had  a  fow  opportunities  of 
visiting  his  family  privately,  who  consisted  then  of  a  wife 
and  two  children  Q)oya) ;  another  son  was  bom  during  his 
absence,  who  was  called  Robert  (after  hia  father),  on  which 
occasion  the  nurse — being  a  violent  Tory — whispered  the  secret 
to  some  of  the  rebels'  wives  in  the  vicinity,  that  Robert  Clark 
was  at  home,  well  knowing  the  secret  would  be  divulged ;  and 
for  several  days  and  nights  after  '  there  were  liers-in-wait ' 
about  the  house  to  capture  the  Tory  when  he  made  his  exit. 
At  length  the  said  nurse  told  them  they  had  been  hoaxed. 

"  I  have  a  powder-horn  now  in  my  possession,  which  my 
&ther  owned  in  the  time  of  the  war,  with  his  name  cut  on  it, 
with  the  date  '  Fort  Edward,  November  4th,  177G.'  His  family 
were  driven  from  their  home  and  his  lands  confiscated.  Being 
with  General  Burgoyne's  army  on  the  16th  erf  October,  1777, 
the  day  previous  to  the  general's  surrender  of  his  army  to 
Generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  Burgoyne  mustered  the  provincial 
volunteers,  and  told  them  that  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
bis  army ;  that  they  must  leave  the  camp  that  night,  and,  if 
possible,  avoid  the  army,  and  try  to  find  their  way  to  Canada.  ' 

"  They  left  accordingly,  and  after  some  weeks  of  great  suflfer- 
ing  and  privation,  my  father  reached  Canada.  He  subsequently 
served  two  years  in  his  Majesty's  provincial  regiment  called 
*  Loyal  Rangers,'  commanded  by  Major  Edward  Jessup,  and  was 
in  Captain  Jonathan  Jones'  company,  and  was  discharged  the 
24th  of  December,  1783. 

"  In  1782-83  he  was  employed  by  Government  to  erect  the 
Kingston  Mills  (then  Cataraqui),  preparatory  to  the  settlement 
of  tie  Loyalists  in  this  section  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
While  there  employed,  his  wife  and  three  children  arrived  in 
Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1783 ;  they  wintered  at  Sorel,  where 
they  all  were  afflicted  with  the  small-pox,  and  being  entirely 
among  strangers,  most  of  whom  spoke  a  language  not  under- 
stood by  them,  they  were  compelled  to  endure  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  suffering  incident  to  that  disease ;  the  husband 
being  at  a  distance,  and  in  the  employ  of  Government,  could 
not  leave  to  administer  to  their  necessity. 

"la  1784  his  family  joined  him  at  the  Mills,  after  immense 
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suffering,  having  been  sepaxated  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  for 
the  term  of  seven  years. 

"  In  1785  he  removed  with  liis  family  to  lot  No.  34,  in  the 
1st  concession  of  Ernest  Town  (where  he  had  three  children 
bom,  and  of  the  six  I  am  the  only  survivor),  in  which  year  he 
was  again  employed  by  Government  to  build  the  Kapanee 
Mills. 

"He  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  (then) 
district  of  Mecklenburg  in  July,  1788,  and  subsequently  an 
officer  in  the  militia ;  he  joined  the  first  Methodist  class  formed 
in  Ernest  Town  by  the  Rev.  William  Losee,  in  1791,  and  re- 
mained a  consistent  member  during  his  life.  He  died  the  I7tb 
December,  1823. 

*  If  you  can  glean  anything  from  the  above  sketch  to  assist 
you  in  your  new  work,  I  shall  be  much  gratified. 
•*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  C.  Clark." 

Adventures  and  Sufferings  of  Captain  William  Hutchison,  ana 
his  Settlement  in  Walsingham,  County  of  Norfolk  ;  commu- 
nicated  by  his  grandson, «/.  B.  Ilvichison,  Esquire, 

'*  In  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of  177G,  William  Hutchison 
(my  grandfather)  was  urged  to  join  the  rebel  army  (he  living 
at  that  time  in  New  Jersey) ;  but  he  boldly  declared,  death 
before  dishonour.  After  being  harassed  about  for  some  time, 
and  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  children  to  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies,  he  with  a  number  of  others  tried  to  make  their  way 
to  the  British  army,  and  were  followed  by  a  large  force  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  when  they  found  themselves  so  greatly  out- 
numbered (being  about  ton  to  one),  they  tried  to  make  their 
escape  to  an  old  barn ;  but  every  one  of  the  unfortunate  men 
was  caught  and  hanged  but  himself.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  him,  he  hiding  among  the  bushes.  While  he  lay  hidden 
among  some  elder  bushes,  one  of  the  enemy  pulled  up  the  bush 

where  he  lay,  saying  *  this  vrould  be  a  d — d  good  place  for  a 

to  hide,'  but  the  shadow  falling  on  him  completely  hid  him  from 
sight.  His  captain,  James  J.  Lett,  was  among  the  unhappy 
victims,  grandfather  being  lieutenant  under  him  at  the  time. 
His  comrades  being  all  killed,  he  tried  to  escape  from  his  covert. 
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bnt  they  had  stationed  sentries  all  around ;  he  could  hear  them 
swearing  vengeance  on  him  if  thej  could  find  him.  It  being 
bright  moonlight;  he  could  see  quite  a  long  distance.  He  crawled 
along  on  his  hands  and  knees  across  a  field,  and  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  road ;  when  the  sentries,  one  on  either  side  of 
him,  got  into  a  quarrel  and  came  close  to  him  before  tliey  settled 
tiieir  dispute i  having  done  so,  they  turned  to  go  away; 
he  then  made  his  escape  and  got  to  the  British  army.  After 
soffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  war  lasting  seven  years,  losing 
his  property — everything  but  his  loyalty — and  that,  having 
extended  faithfully  through  the  whole  family,  is  not  hkely  to 
be  lost.  His  wife  and  six  of  his  children  died  from  the  suffer- 
ings consequent  upon  such  a  war.  Previous  to  this  he  had  re- 
ceived a  captain's  commission.  After  the  war  closed,  be  went 
to  New  Brunswick,  and  remained  there  fourteen  years,  coming 
to  Canada  in  1801,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Walaiugham. 
My  father,  Alexander  Hutchison,  was  the  only  surviving  son  by 
his  first  wife.  In  the  war  of  1812,  my  grandfather  went  out 
agunst  the  enemy  with  his  sons,  Alexander,  David,  and  James, 
in  which  war  my  father  lost  his  life. 

"  Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  find  something  la  these  frag- 
ments which  will  bo  interesting  to  you, 

"  I  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"J.  B.  HtJTCHISON." 

Patriotic  feelings — Early  Settlement  of  Prince  Edward 
County  and  JS^eighbouring  Townakipa. 

Extracts  of  an  address  entitled  "  Scraps  of  Local  History," 
delivered  by  Canniff  Haight,  Esq.,  before  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  Picton,  March  IGth,  1850: 

"  If  I  feel  a  pride  in  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that 
I  ant  a  Canadian.  I  rejoice  more  in  being  tho  descendant  of 
these  early  pioneers  of  Canada,  than  if  noble  blood  coursed  my 
veins.  I  point  you  back  with  more  unmitigated  pleasure  to  that 
solitary  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness  which  once  border^  jour 
fine  bay,  as  the  home  of  my  fathers,  than  I  would  to  some 
baronial  castle  in  other  lands. 

"'Is  there  forhontat  povertj, 

Tb^t  hangB  hia  head,  and  a'  thai  1  j| 
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The  coward  slave  we  pass  him  bj^ 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  I' 

"We  love  our  country.  Thousands  of  sweet  recollections 
cluster  round  our  childhood's  homes,  and  as  we  think  of  them 
the  words  of  Scott  occur  to  us : 

*^  *  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ; 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned' 

"  What  part  of  the  world  can  you  point  me  to  to  show  such 
rapid  changes  as  have  occurred  here  ?  Where  among  the  countries 
of  the  earth  shall  we  find  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous  growth  ? 
Seventy  years  ago  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  county  of  Prince 
Edward  was  one  dense  and  untrod  forest.  We  can  hardly 
realize  the  fact,  that  even  one  century  has  not  passed  away 
since  those  strong-hearted  men  pushed  their  way  into  the 
wilderness  of  Upper  Canada.     Were  they  not  heroes  ? 

"  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1795,  or  thereabouts,  a  company 
of  six  persons,  composed  of  two  married  men  and  their  wives, 
with  two  small  children,  pushed  a  rough-looking  and  somewhat 
unwieldy  little  boat  away  from  the  shore  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Poughkeepsie,  and  turned  its  prow  up  the  Hudson.  A  rude 
sail  was  hoisted,  but  it  flapped  lazily  against  the  slender  mast. 
The  two  men  betake  themselves  to  the  oars.  The  sun  was  just 
showing  his  face  above  the  eastern  woods  as  they  pulled  out 
into  the  river.  The  boat  was  crowded  with  sundry  household 
matters — all  carefully  packed  up  and  stowed  away;  a  very 
small  place  was  left  at  the  stern,  and  was  occupied  by  the  two 
women  and  the  children.  The  mother  was  a  small  and  delicate- 
looking  creature,  well  and  neatly  dressed.  Had  you  been  there, 
you  would  have  observed  tear  after  tear  dropping  from  the 
pale  cheek,  as  she  bent  in  silence  over  her  youngest  babe ;  and 
see,  the  eyes  of  that  young  father,  too,  are  suffused  with  tears. 
Why  do  they  weep  ?  Whither  are  they  bound  ?  Not  a  word 
is  spoken.    They  are  too  sad  to  talk.    Still  the  oar  keeps  its 
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mea:sured  stTote,  and  they  glide  slowly  on,  and  thus  may  we 
follow  them  day  after  day.  Now  and  then  a  gentle  hreeze 
fills  the  sail,  and  wafts  the  small  boat  on.  When  the  shades  of 
evening  begin  to  fall  around  them,  they  push  to  shore,  and  rear 
a  temporary  tent.  Then  the  frugal  supper  is  spread  upon  the 
green  grass,  and  they  gather  round  it,  and  forget  their  toils  in 
speculations  upon  the  future.  But  the  morrow  draws  on,  with 
its  demands  upon  their  strength;  so  they  lay  them  down  to 
test.  In  due  course  they  reach  Albany,  then  a  small  Dutch 
town  fillGd  with  Dutch  people,  Dutch  comforts  and  frugality, 
and  Dutch  cabbage.  This  in  those  days  was  one  of  the  out- 
posts of  civilization.  Beyond  was  a  wildemcss-land  but 
little  known.  Some  necessaries  are  purchased,  and  again  our 
little  company  launch  away.  They  reach  the  place  where  the  city 
of  Troy  now  stands,  and  turn  away  to  the  left  into  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  proceed  slowly,  and  often  with  great  difficulty,  up  the 
rapids  and  windings  of  the  stream.  Tlie  rich  and  fertile  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  of  to-day  was  then  the  home  of  the  Indian. 
There  the  celebrated  Chief  Brant  had  lived  but  a  short  time 
before,  but  had  now  withdrawn  into  the  wilds  of  Western 
Canada.  The  voyagers,  after  several  days  of  hard  labour  and 
difficulty,  emerge  into  the  little  lake  Oneida,  lying  in  the  north- 
trestem  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  through  which  they 
pass  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The  most  difficult  part  of  their 
journey  had  been  passed.  They  reach  the  Onondago  river,  and 
K>on  pass  down  it  to  Oswego,  then  an  old  fort  which  the  French 
iiad  reared  when  they  possessed  the  country  as  a  barrier  against 
ihe  encroachments  of  the  wily  Indian.  Several  bloody  frays 
mve  occurred  hero,  but  our  friends  did  not  pause  to  learn 
Jieir  history.  Their  small  craft  now  danced  upon  the  wide 
xtsom  of  Ontario,  but  they  did  not  push  out  into  the  lake,  and 
iway  across  it  No ;  they  are  careful  sailors,  and  they  believed 
lo  doubt '  that  small  boats  should  not  venture  far  from  shore,' 
\nd  BO  they  wind  along  it  until  they  reach  Gravely  Point,  now 
^nown  by  the  more  dignified  name  of  Cape  Vincent.  Here 
hey  strike  across  the  channel,  and  thence  around  the  lower 
nd  of  Wolf  Island,  and  into  Kingston  Bay,  when  they  come  to 
bore  and  transact  some  business.  There  were  not  many  streets 
T  fine  store-houses  in  Kingston  at  this  time.  A  few  log-housea 
coDposcd  the  town.    An  addition  was  mode  to  their  diminished 
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stock  of  eatables,  and  away  they  push  again.  They  steer  now 
up  the  Bay  of  Quints ;  and  what  a  wild  and  beautiful  scene  that 
must  have  been !  Could  those  toil-worn  voyagers  have  failed 
to  mark  it  ?  Why  do  they  slacken  their  pace  ?  Why  do  they 
so  often  rest  upon  their  oars  and  look  around  ?  Why  do  they 
push  into  this  little  cove  and  that  ?  Why  do  they  laugh  and 
talk  more  than  usual  ?  Perhaps  their  journey  is  drawing  to  an 
end  I  We  shall  see.  They  go  up  the  bay  until  they  reach 
township  number  five.  This  township,  now  known  as  Adolphus- 
town,  is  composed  of  five  points  or  arms  of  land,  which  run  out 
into  the  bay.  They  run  round  three  of  these  points,  and  turn 
down  an  arm  of  the  bay  called  Hay-bay,  and  after  proceeding 
some  two  miles  pull  to  shore.  Their  journey  it  would  seem  had 
come  to  an  end,  for  they  begin  at  once  to  unload  their  boat 
and  build  a  tent.  The  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  western 
woods,  and  they,  weary  and  worn,  lay  down  to  rest.  Six  weeks 
had  passed  since  we  saw  them  launch  away  in  qi^est  of  this 
wilderness  home.  Look  at  them,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  the  prospect.  Is  it  far  enough  away  from  the  busy  ha\mts 
of  men  to  suit  you  ?  or  would  you  not  rather  sing, 

"  *0h,  Solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
Which  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.' 

**  With  the  first  glimmer  of  the  morning's  light,  all  hands  are 
up  and  at  work.  A  small  spot  Ls  cleared  away ;  trees  are 
felled  and  a  house  is  built.  I  fancy  that  it  was  not  large  nor 
commodious ;  that  the  rooms  were  not  numerous  nor  spacious. 
The  furniture,  I  suppose,  did  not  amount  to  much  either  in 
quality  or  quantity ;  an  inventory  thereof  would  probably  run 
somewhat  after  this  fashion — ^a  pot  or  two,  perhaps  a  few  quite 
common  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  knives  and  forks,  a  box  or 
two  of  linen,  a  small  lot  of  bed-clothes,  etc.,  with  a 

" '  Chest  contriVd  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day/ 

"  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  one  drawn 
from  the  shadows  of  the  past.  You  may  find  hundreds  of 
similar  adventures  in  the  past  history  of  our  country.  Such 
was  the  first  home  of  the  young  wife  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
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-She  had  onco  lived  in  comfort,  bnt  by  the  fate  of  war  the  home 
of  a  father  and  husband  bad  been  conBscatcd,  and  hcnco  thej 
had  sought  for  a  dwelling-place  in  Canada,  when  England 
offered  other  homes  to  those  who  had  fought  her  battles.  A 
grandchild  of  that  couple  now  stands  before  you. 

"We  can  form  no  correct  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
these  early  inhabitants,  nor  of  the  hardships  and  privations  they 
endured.  They  were  not  unfrequently  reduced  to  the  very 
verge  of  starvation,  yet  they  struggled  on.  Tree  after  tree  fell 
before  the  axe,  and  the  small  clearing  was  turned  to  immediate 
oeconnt.  A  few  necessaries  of  life  were  produced,  and  even 
these,  such  as  they  were,  were  the  beginnings  of  comfort — 
comfort  indeed,  but  far  removed  from  the  idea  we  associate  with 
the  term. 

"  But  time  rolled  on.  The  openings  in  the  forest  grew  larger 
and  wider.  The  log  cabins  began  to  multiply,  and  the  curling 
smoke  told  a  silent  but  cheerful  tale.  There  dwelt  a  neighbour, 
miles  perhaps  away,  but  a  neighbour  nevertheless.  The  term 
bears  a  wide  difference  now-a-days.  If  you  would  like  an  idea 
of  the  proximity  of  humanity  and  the  luxury  of  society  in 
those  days,  just  place  a  few  miles,  say  six  or  eight,  of  dense 
woods  between  you  and  your  neighbour,  and  you  may  get  a 
faint  conception  of  the  delights  of  a  home  in  the  woods. 

"  There  are  some  here,  I  presume,  who  have  heard  their  parents 
or  their  grandparents  tell  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  they 
endured  the  second  year  after  the  settlement  of  the  Bay  of 
Quints  country.  The  Government  was  to  provide  food,  etc,  for 
two  years.  It  could  hardly  bo  expected  that  men  could  go 
into  the  woods  with  their  families,  and  clear  up  and  raise 
enough  for  their  support,  the  first  or  oven  the  second  year.  The 
second  year's  Qovemmcnt  supply,  through  some  bad  manage- 
ment, was  frozen  up  in  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  consequence  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
famine.  Men  willingly  offered  pretty  much  all  they  possessed 
for  food.  I  could  show  you  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Hay-bay 
that  was  offered  to  my  grandfather  for  a  half  hundred  of  fiour, 
and  refused.  A  very  respectable  old  lady,  whom  numbers  of 
yoa  knew,  but  who  some  time  since  went  away  to  her  rest — 
whose  oaring,  some  at  least,  are  luxuriating  in  comfort  above 
'  the  middle  wal>3  cf  life — was  wont  in  those  days  to  wander 
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away  early  in  the  spring  to  the  woods  and  gather  and  eat  the 
buds  of  the  basswood,  and  then  bring  an  apron  or  basketful! 
home  to  the  children.  Glad  were  they  to  pluck  the  lye  and 
barley  heads,  as  soon  as  the  kernel  had  formed,  for  food ;  and  not 
many  miles  from  Picton  a  beefs  bone  passed  from  house  to 
house,  and  was  boiled  again  and  again  in  order  to  extract 
some  nutriment.  It  seems  incredulous  but  it  is  no  fiction,  and 
surely  no  homoeopathist  would  desire  to  be  placed  on  a  lower 
regimen. 

"I  feel  it  unnecessary  almost  for  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  first  settlors  of  this  province  were 
Americans  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  England.    After 
the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne,  many  of  the  Royalists  with 
their  families  moved  into  Canada ;  and  upon  the  evacuation  of 
New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  a  still  greater  number 
followed.    A  large  proportion  of  these  were  soldiers,  disbanded 
and  left  without  employ.    Some  there  were  who  had  lost  their 
estates  by  confiscation;  so  that  nearly  all  were  destitute  and 
dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  the  country  whose  battlef 
they  had  fought,  and  for  whose  cause  they  had  sufiered.    I? 
order,  therefore,  to  reward  their  loyalty  and  relieve    the 
present  necessities,  as  well  as  to  supply  some  means  of  futu 
subsistence,  the  British  Government  determined  upon  makJ 
liberal  grants  of  the  land  in  Upper  Canada  and  other  provin 
to  the  American  Loyalists.    The  measure  was  not  only  an  ac 
justice  and  humanity,  but  it  was  sound  in  policy  and  has  1 
crowned  with  universal  success. 

"  The  grants  were  made  free  of  expense  and  upon  the  f o' 
ing  scale  :  A  field-oflGicer  received  5,000  acres ;  a  captain,  f 
a  subaltern,  2,000 ;  and  a  private  soldier,  200  acres.    A  survc 
accordingly  made,  commencing  near  Lake  St.  Francis,  th 
highest  French  settlement,  and  extended  along  the  sh 
the  St.  Lawrence  up  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  al( 
lake,  and  round  the  Bay  of  Quints.     Townships  were  ^. 
and  then  subdivided  into  concessions  and  lots  of  2C 
These  townships  were  numbered,  but  remained  withoi 
for  many  years  afterwards.     Of  these  numbers  there 
divisions — one  including  the  townships  below  Kingstr 
river,  east  to  the  St.  Francis  settlement ;  the  others  fr 
ton,  west  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Quintd     This  will 
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pliun  to  yoa  tlie  reason  why  tlie  old  people  used  to  talk  of  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  town,  etc,  as  far  back  as  we  can  re- 
member and  ap  to  the  present.  No  names  were  given  to  the 
townships  by  legal  proclamation,  as  we  said  before,  until  long 
after  they  were  settled,  and  hence  the  habit  was  formed  of 
designating  them  by  numbers. 

"  The  settlement  of  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  Midland 
district,  so  named  because  of  its  then  central  position,  com- 
menced in  the  summer  of  1 784.  The  new  settlers  were  supplied 
with  farming  utensils,  building  materials,  provisions,  and  some 
clothing,  for  the  two  first  years,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation ; 
and  in  order  that  the  love  of  country  may  take  deeper  root  in 
the  hearts  of  these  true  men,  the  Government  determined  to  put 
a  mark  of  honour,  as  the  Orders  of  Council  expressed  it,  upon  the 
families  who  had  adhered  to  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and  joined 
the  Royal  standard  in  America  before  the  treaty  of  separation 
in  the  year  1783.  A  list  of  such  persons  was  directed  in  1789 
to  be  made  out  and  returned,  to  the  end  that  their  posterity 
might  be  discriminated  from  the  future  settlers.  From  these 
'  two  emphatic  words,  the  Unity  of  the  Empire,  it  was  styled 
the  U.  K  List,  and  they  whose  names  were  entered  upon  it 
were  distinguished  as  U.  E.  Loyalists.  Tou  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  a  mere  empty  distinction,  but  was,  in 
reality,  a  title  of  some  consequence ;  for  it  not  only  provided  for 
the  U.  £.'b  themselves,  but  guaranteed  unto  all  their  children, 
npon  arriving  at'the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  200  acres  of  land 
free  from  all  expense.  I  always  look  back  on  these  early  acta 
of  the  English  nation  with  the  fathers  of  this  growing  Canada 
with  pleasure,  and  I  venerate  the  memory  of  those  true  and 
noble-hearted  men,  who  loved  their  fatherland  so  well  that  they 
even  preferred  to  live  under  the  protection  of  her  flag  in  the 
wild  woods  of  Canada,  and  endure  hunger  and  want,  than 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  home  under  the  banner  of  a  rebellious 
but  now  independent  people.  And  I  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  we,  the- sons  and  daughters  of  those  whom  our  mother 
country  was  wont  to  honour,  may  never  love  our  country  and 
its  institutions  less  than  they. 

"Kinfiston  is  the  oldest  Upper  Canadian  town  hy  many  years. 
Here  the  white  mMi  found  his  way  over  a  century  before  any 
settlement  was  made  or  thought  of.    The  crafty  and  industrious 
VOL.  n. — 19 
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French  Governor,  De  Courcelles,  in  order  to  check  the  enerooeh- 
jnents  o£  the  Five  Nations,  despatched  a  messenger  from  Quebec 
to  their  chiefs,  stating  that  ho  had  some  bitsiness  of  great  impor- 
tance to  communicate,  and  desired  them  to  proceed  to  Cataraqui, 
where  he  would  meet  them.  (I  observe  here  that  Cataraqui  is 
an  Indian  name,  and  means  '  Rocka  above  water,')  Assoon  as  the 
deputies  of  the  Indians  arrived,  a  Council  was  held.  The  Qov- 
erooT  informed  them  that  he  was  going  to  build  a  fort  there, 
simply  to  facilitate  the  trade  between  them  and  to  serve  as  a 
depot  for  mcrcliandtse.  The  chiefs,  ignorant  of  the  real  intent 
of  the  dcsisTi,  readily  agreed  to  a  proposition  which  seemed  to 
be  intended  for  their  advantage ;  but  this,  bo  far  from  being  the 
case,  or  what  the  Indians  expected,  was  really  to  be  a  barrier 
against  them  in  future  wars.  While  measures  were  being  com- 
pleted to  build  the  fort,  Courcelles  was  recalled  and  Count  de 
Frontenac  sent  out  in  his  place.  Frontenac  carried  out  the 
designs  of  his  predecessor  and  completed  the  fort  in  1G73, 
which  received  and  retained  his  name  for  many  years.  Kings- 
ton was  subsequently  substituted,  and  the  county  received  the 
name  of  Frontenac." 

Letters  from  the  late  Rev.  George  J.  Ryerm,  dated  June  ISih 

and  June  23rd,  1861,  give  some  particulara  of  hia  fatfier't 

coming  to  Canada,  and  of  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 

London  District 

His  father,  Colonel  Samuel  Ryerse,  was  appointed  Lientenant 

uf  the  county,  and  authorized  to  organise  the  militia  and  appoint 

the  officers,  as  also  the  local  civil  court,  of  which  he  was  the 

first  Judge.     The  following  letters  indicate  what  he  sacrificed 

and  endured  for  his  allegiance  to  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 

for  which  allegiance  he  and  thousands  of  others  were  banished 

from  the  United  States  and  their  property  confiscated ;  but  the 

writer  has  never  heard  a  word  from  any  one  of  these  veteran 

Loyaliiits  regretting  the  part  he  had  taken : 

"Port  Bteuse,  12th  June,  1861. 
"My  Dear  Cousin, — 
"  I  received  your  circular  some  time  since,  but,  through  foiget- 
f  ulncss,  I  did  not  at  once  give  an  answer.     I  am  highly  gratified 
witJi  yont  noble  undertaking,  and  humbly  trust  that  you  may 
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live  to  sncceed  and  be  amply  rewarded.  I  am  sony  that  I 
hare  no  documents  that  would  be  of  use  to  you.  You  are 
aware  of  the  staunch  loyalty  that  was  inherent  in  our  parents, 
that  made  them  sacriBce  everything  out  of  regard  for  the 
British  Throne,  and  endure  every  privation  in  their  early 
settlement  in  this  country.  It  was  in  1794  my  father  came 
here,  and  gave  orders  to  his  family  that  if  he  should  decease 
while  on  his  way  through  the  United  States,  to  take  his  body 
to  British  soil  for  burying.  At  that  time  there  were  but  eight 
families  residing  within  thirty  miles  of  this  place,  except 
Indians ;  no  roads ;  the  nearest  mill  100  miles  distant  by 
water  (at  Niagara  Falls).  My  father  purchased  com  of  the 
Indians  at  the  Qrand  River,  thirty  miles  from  home,  and  carried 
it  home  on  his  shoulders.  Afterwards  he  bought  a  yoke  of 
oxen  of  the  Indians,  uid  on  a  toboggin  sled  put  his  son,  and 
with  his  axe  and  compass  made  his  way  through  the  woods 
and  streams  to  his  beloved  home.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
built  a  saw  mi!], and  afterwards  a  grist  mill.  These  nearly  proved 
his  ruin,  not  understanding  the  business,  and  very  little  to  sus- 
tain them  ;  they  were  badly  built,  and  proved  a  bother  to  him, 
but  still  a  great  help  to  the  settlement  for  a  long  time.  Mer- 
chandise was  so  very  expensive  and  produce  so  very  cheap 
that  the  early  settlers  could  barely  exist ;  but  they  loved  their 
country,  and  they  have  gone  to  their  rest,  and  I  feel  proud  that 
so  many  of  their  children  inherit  their  spirit. 

"  I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  Geobge  J.  Btebsb. 
"Ecv.  E.  Ryerson." 

"ToET  IlTEKSE.  23rd  June,  18G1. 
"  Deab  Cousis, — 
"Your  kind  letter  I  received,  and  in  answer  to  your  sugges- 
;ion3  I  have  to  state  that  my  father  was  a  captain  in  the  New 
Tersey  Volunteers  during  the  American  Revolution ;  and  ait  its 
:lose  in  1783,  having  his  property  confiscated  in  the  United 
States,  he  went  to  New  Brunswick  and  drew  lands  according 
M  his  rank  as  captain ;  but  being  disappointed  both  in  soil  and 
slimate,  finding  it  to  be  sterile  and  nneongenial,  he  determined 
io  remove  to  Canada.  In  the  spring  of  1794  he  started  and 
wart  to  Long  Island,  the  place  where  the  dty  of  Brooklyn  now 
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stands,  and  there  left  hia  family.  While  ob  foot,  lie  went  to 
Oanada  (U.C.)  to  better  hia  condition  by  looking  out  a  more 
congenial  place.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  he  started, 
at  the  opening  of  navigation,  with  his  family,  in  company  with 
Captain  Bonta's  family,  first  on  board  a  sloop  (as  all  was  then 
done  by  sloops)  to  Albany,  thence  by  land  to  Schenectady, 
where  they  procured  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  in  which  families 
and  baggage  were  put ;  thence,  with  poles  and  oars,  against  a 
strong  current,  they  made  their  way  up  the  Mohawk  river  a 
long  distance,  until  they  came  to  a  place  called  Wood  Creek, 
which  they  again  navigated  for  a  long  distance  toward  lake 
Ontario,  until  they  approached  a  stream  called  the  Oswego, 
which  to  enter  they  had  to  draw  their  boat  by  hand  across  a 
portage  (I  think  some  two  miles) ;  thence  down  this  stream 
to  the  lake  to  Oswego ;  thenco  up  the  lake  in  this  boat  west- 
ward to  the  Niagara  river ;  thence  up  the  Niagara  as  far  as 
Qucenston,  where  again  they  had  to  pass  over  a  portage  of 
nine  miles  around  the  Falls  to  Chippawa;  thence  up.  the  river 
eighteen  miles  to  Lake  Erie;  thence  up  the  lake  westward 
eighty  miles  to  the  place  my  father  had  selected  (and  which  is 
now  my  home),  arriving  here  1st  July,  1795.  It  was  in  this 
boat  that  they  went  to  mill,  as  before  stated  to  you.  A  kind 
Providence  furnished  plenty  of  fisli  and  game  at  this  early  day, 
or  the  people  could  not  have  survived.  The  total  absence  of 
roads,  schools,  and  religious  teachers  for  many  years  were 
among  the  heavy  privations  that  the  early  settlers  had  to 
endure. 

"  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"  Geoeoe  J.  Rtebse. 
"Rev,  E.  Ryerson," 

Historical  Memoranda   hy  Mrs.  Amelia  Harris,  of  Eldon — ■ 

House,  London,  Ontario,  only  daughter  of  the  late  ColoneC^ 

Samuel  Ryerae,  and  sister  of  the  late  Itev.  Geo.  J.  Ryerae^  - 

wnter  of  the  foregoing  short  letters. 

The  husband  of  Mrs.  Harris  was  an  active  and  sdentifi^:-^ 

officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  having  liocn  o;ii|iK>yL'd  with  tlio  lat—jza 

Admirals  Bayfield  and  Owen  in  Uie  wurvtyof  the  CatmdJj  ■  _ 

lakes  and  rivers,  by  the  Admiralty,  duri'  "  **TTT  jTM|rir"*^il*  — 

1817.     It  was  during  the  progress  of 
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Rjerse  married.  After  a  few  years'  residence  at  Kingston,  Mi, 
and  Mrs.  Harris  returned  to  a  beautiful  homestead  on  Long 
Point  Baj,  intending  to  reside  there  permanently.  In  the  days 
of  the  early  settlement,  a  more  reHned  and  cultivated  society 
was  to  be  found  in  the  country  than  nsually  in  the  towns  and 
villages.  Mr.  Hajris  was  at  once  selected  by  the  various  ■ 
Qoremments  of  the  day  to  be  the  recipient  of  various  Govern- 
ment offices.  During  the  years  1837-38  be  took  an  active  part 
in  quelling  the  rebellion,  and  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  head  and  front  and  organizer  of  the  expedition  which  sent 
the  steamer  Caroline  over  the  Falls.  He  was  the  first  man  on 
her  deck,  and  the  \a3t  to  leave,  having  set  her  on  fire. 

The  late  Edward  Ermatinger,  in  his  Life  of  Colonel  Talbot, 
refers  to  the  Harris  family  as  follows : 

AJ).  1834.  "  By  degrees  the  officers  of  the  Court  removed  to 
London,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  the  first  to  build  a  house  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  on  a  handsome  piece  of  ground  highly 
elevated  above  the  banks  of  the  River  Thames.  This  house 
was  long  the  resort  of  the  first  men  in  Canada,  and  in  this  house 
the  venerable  founder  of  the  Talbot  settlement  lay  during  his 
Bret  serious  illness,  while  on  his  way  to  England.  Every  man 
of  rank  or  distinction  who  visited  this  part  of  Canada  became 
the  guest  of  Mr.  Harris — the  late  Ixird  Sydenham,  the  various 
lieutenant-governors  and  governor-generals,  and  the  present 
Iioid  Derby,  were  among  the  number," 

In  the  following  memoranda,  which  Mrs.  Harris  wrote  more 
than  twenty  years  since,  at  the  wish  of  her  children,  but  not  for 
publication,  she  gives  a  graphic  and  highly  interesting  account  of 
her  father's  early  settlement  in  Canada,  and  the  circumstances 
«f  the  first  settlers,  and  the  state  of  society  of  that  time : 

"  Captain  Samuel  Ryerae,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Canada, 
^^vas  the  descendant  of  an  old  Dutch  family  in  New  Jersey, 
■^uxd  both  his  father  and  grandfather  held  judicial  appointments 
"binder  Kings  George  II.  and  ill.  When  the  rebellion  com- 
^cnenced  in  177G,  and  the  British  Government  was  anxious  to 
Vstiae  provincial  troops,  they  offered  commissions  to  any  young 
MMilHHn  who  could  enlist  a  certain  number  of  young  men; 
i^^B^Hiltink,  entitled  them  to  a  captaincy.  My  father, 
e,  being  popular  in  his  neighbourhood,  found  no 
listing  ''S  number  required,  and  on 
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presenting  himself  and  men  at  headquarters,  New  Yoil:,  was 
gazetted  captain  in  the  4th  Battalion  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
in  which  regiment  he  served  with  distinction  during  the  seven 
years*  war. 

"After  the  acknowledgment  of  American  Independence  by 
England,  and  the  British  troops  were  about  to  be  disbanded, 
the  British  Qovemment  offered  them  a  free  transport  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  grant  of  land.  When  there,  little  choice  was 
left  to  those  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  connection  with  the 
mother  country.  On  my  father's  arrival  in  New  Brunswick 
he  obtained  a  lot  of  land  in  or  near  Fredericton,  the  present 
seat  of  government ;  and  there  he  met  my  mother^  who  was  a 
refugee  also,  and  they  were  married. 

**  After  remaining  there  several  years,  his  friends  entreated 
him  to  return  to  New  York,  holding  out  great  inducements  if 
he  would  consent  to  do  so.  He  accepted  the  offer  of  his  friends 
and  returned,  but  he  soon  discovered  that  the  rancorous,  bitter 
feelings  which  had  arisen  during  the  war  were  not  extinct,  and 
that  it  was  too  soon  for  a  British  subject  to  seek  a  home  in  the 
United  States.  My  mother  loved  her  native  city,  and  might 
not  have  been  induced  again  to  leave  it  had  it  not  been  for 
domestic  affliction.  She  brought  from  the  healthy  climate  of 
New  Brunswick  four  fine  children,  all  of  whom  she  buried  in 
New  York  in  eight  weeks.  She  gave  birth  to  four  more ;  three 
of  those  had  died  also,  and  she  felt  sure  if  she  stayed  there  she 
would  lose  the  only  remaining  one.  Therefore  she  readily  con- 
sented to  my  father  s  proposal  to  come  to  Canada,  where  his 
old  friend,  General  Simcoe,  was  at  that  time  governor.  In  the 
summer  of  1794  my  father  and  a  friend  started  for  Canada 
The  journey  was  then  a  most  formidable  one,  and  before  com- 
mencing it  wills  were  made  and  farewells  given,  as  if  a  return 
was  more  than  doubtful. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Niagara  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  his 
old  friend,  General  Simcoe,  who  advised  him  by  all  means  to 
settle  in  Canada,  holding  out  many  inducements  for  him  to  do 
so.  He  promised  my  father  a  grant  of  3,000  acres  of  land  as 
a  captain  in  the  army,  1,200  as  a  settler,  and  that  my  mother 
and  each  of  her  sons  should  have  a  grant  of  1,200,  and  each  of 
her  daughters  a  grant  of  GOO  acres. 

"  My  father  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw  of  the  country, 
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and  beard  &  favoarable  account  of  the  climate,  and  decided  at 
once  to  return  as  early  the  ensuinw  year  ba  poaaible.  On  his 
return  to  New  York  he  commenced  F"ft>"'"g  arrangements  for 
his  move  the  ensuing  spring. 

"  It  would  be  much  easier  for  a  family  to  go  from  Canada 
tto  China  now,  than  it  was  to  come  from  New  York  to  Canada 
then.  He  had  to  purchase  a  boat  large  enough  to  hold  his 
&mily  and  goods,  with  supplies  of  groceries  for  two  or  three 
years,  with  farming  utensils,  tools,  pots,  boilers,  etc.,  and  yet 
the  boat  must  not  be  too  large. to  get  over  the  portage  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Mohawk.  As  there  were  no  waggon  roads  from 
Albany  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  families  coming  to  Canada  had 
to  come  down  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  enter  Canada 
in  that  way.  My  father  found  it  a  weary  journey,  and  was 
months  in  accomplishing  it. 

"  On  my  father's  arrival  at  Niagara,  at  that  time  the  seat  of 
government,  he  called  on  his  Excellency  General  Simcoe,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  Province  of  Canada 
West,  then  one  vast  wilderness.  He  asked  General  Simcoe's 
advice  as  to  where  he  should  choose  his  resting-place.  He 
recommended  the  county  of  Norfolk  ^(better  known  for  many 
years  as  Long  Point),  which  had  been  recently  surveyed. 

"  As  it  was  now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  summer,  it 
would  require  all  their  time  to  get  up  a  shanty  and  prepare  for 
the  winter.  Consequently,  arrangements-  were  made  imme- 
diately for  continuing  thoir  joumoy.  The  heavy  batteau  was 
transported  from  Quecnaton  to  Chippawa,  around  the  Falls, 
a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Supplies  were  added  to  those 
brought  from  New  York,  and  they  once  more  started  on  their 
journey,  bidding  goodbye  to  the  last  vestige  of  civilization. 
They  were  twelve  days  making  100  miles — not  bad  travelling  in 
those  days,  taking  the  current  of  the  rii-cr  and  lake,  adverse 
winds,  and  an  unknown  coast  into  consideration. 

"  When  my  father  came  within  the  bay  formed  by  Long  Point, 
he  watched  the  coast  for  a  favourable  impression,  and,  after 
a  scrutiny  of  many  miles,  the  boat  was  run  into  a  small  creek, 
the  high  banks  sloping  gradually  on  each  side. 

"  Directions  were  given  to  the  men  to  erect  the  tent  for  my 
mother.  My  father  had  not  been  long  on  shore  before  he 
decided  that  that  should  he  his  home.    In  wandering  about. 
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ho  came  to  an  eminence  which  would,  when* the  trees  were 
felled,  command  a  view  of  the  harbour.  He  gazed  around 
him  for  a  few  moments  and  said,  '  Here  I  will  be  buried,'  and 
there,  after  fourteen  years'  toil,  he  sleeps  in  peace. 

**  The  men  my  father  hired  in  New  York  all  wished  to  settle 
in  Canada,  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
of  coming  free  of  expense,  and  promised  to  remain  with  him 
until  he  had  a  log-house  built,  and  had  made  himself  comfortable. 
He  had  paid  them  a  great  portion  of  their  wages  in  advanee, 
to  enable  them  to  get  necessaries  in  New  York.  Immediately 
on  his  arrival  at  Niagara  they  left  him,  with  one  excep- 
tion, and  went  in  search  of  localities  for  themselves,  very 
little  regard  at  that  time  being  paid  to  engagements,  and  there 
being  no  means  to  enforce  them ;  consequently,  he  had  to  hire 
fresh  hands  at  Niagara,  who  were  men,  like  the  former,  on  the 
look-out  for  land.  After  one  day's  rest  at  Ryerse  Creek,  they  re- 
embarked,  and  went  fourteen  miles  further  up  the  bay,  to  the 
house  of  a  German  settler  who  had  been  there  two  years,  and 
had  a  garden  well  stocked  with  vegetables. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  boat  was  hailed  with  delight  by  those 
solitary  beings,  and  my  mother  and  child  were  soon  made  wel- 
come, and  the  best  that  a  miserable  log-house,  or  rather  hut, 
could  afford  was  at  her  service.  This  kind,  good  family  con- 
sisted of  father,  mother,  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Mr.  Troyer, 
the  father,  was  a  fine-looking  old  man  with  a  flowing  beard, 
and  was  known  for  many  years  throughout  the  Long  Point 
settlement  as  'Doctor  Troyer.*  He  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  witches,  their  ways  and  doings,  and  the  art  of 
expelling  them,  and  also  the  use  of  the  divining  rod,  with  which 
he  could  not  only  find  water,  but  could  also  tell  how  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  precious  metals  were  concealed,  but 
was  never  fortunate  enough  to  discover  any*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Long  Point.  Here  my  father  got  his  goods  under 
shelter  and  left  my  mother,  and  returned  to  Ryerse  Creek, 
intending  to  build  a  log-house  as  soon  as  possible.  Half  a 
dozen  active  men  will  build  a  very  comfortable  priraitve  log- 
house  in  ten  or  twelve  days ;  that  is,  cut  and  lay  up  the  logs 
and  chink  them,  put  on  a  bark  roof,  cut  holes  for  the  windows 
and  door,  and  build  a  chimney  of  mud  and  sticks.      Sawing 
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boards  by  hand  for  floor  and  doors,  makin^^  sash  and  shingles, 
is  an  after  and  longer  process. 

"  But  soon  after  my  father  returned  he  fell  ill  with  Lake 
fever ;  his  men  erected  a  shanty,  open  in  front  like  an  Indian 
camp,  placed  my  father  in  it,  and  left  him  with  his  son,  a  lad 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  former  wife,  as  his  only 
attendant.  When  my  father  began  to  recover,  my  half  brother 
was  taken  ill,  and  there  they  remained  ahnost  helpless,  alone 
for  three  weeks. 

"  My  mother  hearing  nothing  of  or  from  them,  became  almost 
frantic,  as  some  of  the  party  were  to  have  returned  in  a  few 
days.  She  prevailed  upon  Mike  Tioyer,  the  son,  to  launch  his 
bark  canoe,  and  to  take  her  and  my  brother,  then  a  year  and  a 
half  old,  in  search  of  my  father.  On  approaching  Ryerse 
Creek,  after  a  many  days'  paddle  along  the  coast,  they  saw 
a  blue  smoke  curling  above  the  trees,  and  very  soon  my  mother 
stood  in  front  of  the  shanty,  where  my  father  sat  with  a  stick, 
turning  an  immense  turkey,  which  hung,  suspended  by  a  string, 
before  a  bright  fire.  The  day  previous,  a  large  flock  of  wild 
turkeys  had  come  very  near  his  camp,  and  commenced  fighting.  ^ 
Without  moving  from  his  shanty,  he  killed  six  at  one  shot. 
He  afterwards,  at  single  shots,  killed  eight  more,  and  the 
united  strength  of  him  and  my  brother  was  scarcely  sufficient 
to  bring  them  into  camp.  My  mother  used  to  look  back  upon 
that  evening  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  her  life.  She  had  foimd 
her  loved  ones,  after  torturing  her  mind  with  all  sorts  of  horrors 
— Indians,  wild  beasts,  snakes,  illness,  and  death  had  all  been 
imagined.  The  next  day,  Mike  Troyer's  canoe  was  laden  with 
wild  turkeys,  and  he  returned  alone,  as  my  mother  refused  to 
separate  herself  again  from  my  father.  A  few  days  after,  a  party 
of  pedestrians  arrived,  on  the  look-out  for  land,  and  they  at  once 
set  to  work  and  put  up  the  wished-for  log-house  or  houses,  for 
there  were  two  attached,  which  gave  thorn  a  parlour,  two  bed- 
rooms, and  a  kitchen  and  garret.  On  removing  from  the 
shanty  to  this  house,  my  mother  felt  as  if  in  a  palace.  They 
bought  a  cow  from  Mr.  Troyer  and  collected  their  goods,  and 
when  cold  weather  set  in  they  were  comfortable. 

"  My  father  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  Niagara  to  secure 
the  patent  for  the  lands  he  had  selected,  and  also  to  provide  for 
wants  not  previously  known  or  understood.    The  journey  was 
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long  and  tedious,  travelling  on  foot  on  the  lake  shore,  and  b^ 
Indian  paths  through  the  woods,  fording  the  creeks  as  he  be^ 
could.  At  the  Qrand  River,  or  River  Ouse,  there  was  an  Indian 
reservation  of  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth  to  its  source,  owned  by  two  tribes  of  Indians,  Mohawks 
and  Cayugas,  whose  wants  were  well  supplied  with  very  little 
exertion  of  their  own,  as  the  river  and  lake  abounded  with  fish, 
the  woods  with  deer  and  smaller  game,  and  the  rich  flats  along 
the  river  yielded  abundance  of  maize  with  very  little  coltiva-' 
tion.  They  were  kind  and  inoffensive  in  their  manner,  and 
would  take  the  traveller  across  the  river,  or  part  with  their 
products  for  a  very  small  reward. 

"  On  my  father's  application  for  the  lots  he  had  chosen,  he  was 
told  by  the  Council  that  the  two  at  Ryerse  Creek  could  only  be 
granted  conditionally,  as  they  possessed  very  valuable  water 
privileges,  and  that  whoever  took  them  must  build  both  a  floor 
and  a  saw-milL  My  father  accepted  the  conditions,  secured  the 
grant  for  his  own  lands,  but  left  my  mother's  for  a  future  day, 
and  at  once  made  arrangements  for  purchasing  the  necessary 
material  for  his  mills — bolting  cloths,  mill-stones,  iron,  and 
screws,  etc. — and  then  with  a  back  load  of  twine,  provisions  for 
his  journey,  and  his  light  fusee,  he  commenced  his  return  home, 
where  he  arrived  in  good  health,  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
days.  It  is  only  the  settlers  in  a  new  country  that  know  what 
pleasure  a  safe  return  can  give. 

"  Long  Point  now  boasted  four  inhabitants  in  twenty  miles, 
all  settled  on  the  lake  shore.  Tlieir  nearest  neighbour,  Peter 
Walker,  at  the  mouth  of  Patterson's  Creek  [now  Port  Dover], 
was  three  miles  distant  by  water  and  six  by  land.  But  from 
this  time,  l7i)5,  for  several  years  to  come,  there  was  a  constant 
influx  of  settlers. 

"  Few  (lays  passed  without  some  foot  traveller  asking  a  night's 
rest.  The  most  of  the  travellers  would  set  to  work  cheerfully 
for  a  few  days,  and  assist  in  cutting  roads,  making  sheds,  sawing 
boards,  or  felling  timber.  The  winter  was  now  fast  approach- 
ing, and  much  was  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the  coming 
spring.  My  father  succeeded  in  hiring  five  or  six  men  for  as 
many  months.  The  great  object  was  to  get  some  land  cleared, 
so  that  they  could  plant  maize,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables 
for  the  next  year's  consumption.    They  had  also  to  make 
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preparations  for  sagar-making,  by  hollowing  out  troughs,  one 
to  each  tree  that  waa  tapped,  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  sap 
that  would  run  in  one  day. 

"  Their  evenings  were  devoted  to  netting  the  twine,  which 
my  father  had  purcha.=cd  at  Niagara  for  that  purpaw.  My 
mother  birred  Barbara  Troyer  as  a  help,  and  time  passed  less 
heavily  than  she  bad  imagined.  My  father  hod  brought  with 
.  him  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour  and  salt  pork  to  last  them  a 
year ;  for  fresh  meat  and  fish  he  depended  upon  his  gun  and 
Bpear,  and  for  many  years  they  had  always  a  good  supply  of 
both.  My  father  had  a  couple  of  deer-hounds,  and  he  used  to 
go  to  the  woods  for  his  deer  as  a  farmer  would  go  to  his  fold 
for  a  sheep.  Wild  turkey  and  partridge  were  bagged  with 
very  little  skill  or  exertion,  and  when  the  creek  and  lake  were 
not  frozen  he  need  scarcely  leave  his  own  door  to  shoot  ducks ; 
but  the  great  sporting  ground — and  it  is  still  famous,  and  the 
resort  of  sporting  gentlemen  from  Toronto,  London,  and 
indeed  all  parts  of  Canada  West — is  at  the  head  of  Long  Point 
Bay.  I  have  known  him,  several  years  later,  return  from  there 
with  twenty  wild  geese  and  one  hundred  ducks,  the  result  of  a 
few  days'  shooting.  Pigeons  were  so  plentiful,  so  late  as  1810 
and  1812,  that  they  could  be  knocked  down  with  poles.  Great 
would  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  early  settlers  had  not  a 
kind  and  heavenly  Father  made  this  provision  for  them.  But 
deer  were  not  the  only  animals  that  abounded  in  the  woods ; 
bears  and  wolves  were  plentiful,  and  the  latter  used  to  keep  up 
a  most  melancholy  howl  about  the  house  at  night,  so  near  that 
my  mother  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not 
under  the  window.  The  cow,  for  security,  was  tied  to  the 
kitchen  door  every  night ;  during  the  day  she  accompanied  the 
men  to  the  field  they  were  chopping,  and  fed  upon  browse, 
-which  kept  her  fat  and  in  good  heart,— the  men  making  a  point 
of  felling  a  maple  tree  each  morning  for  her  special  benefit. 
Their  first  sugar-making  was  not  very  beautiful,  but  they 
made  sufficient  of  a  very  bad  quality  for  the  year's  consump- 
tion. The  potatoes  gave  a  great  yield;  the  maize  was  eaten 
and  destroyed  by  the  racoons ;  the  apple  and  pear  pips  grew 
nicely,  as  did  the  peach,  cherry,  and  plum  stones,  and  my 
mother's  balsams  and  few  flowers  from  the  new  rich  soil  were 
besatifuL 
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**  The  Bommer  of  1796  passed  away  with  few  incidents  at 
Ryerse  Creek,  except  the  arrival  of  settlers. 

"  This  year  there  was  a  total  failure  of  the  grain  crops,  not 
only  in  the  new  settlements,  but  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  Indians  alone  had  preserved  the  maize  from  destruction 
by  the  racoons,  squirrels  and  bears,  which  had  invaded  the 
settlements  by  thousands  in  search  of  food,  as  there  were  no 
nuts  in  the  woods.  The  settlers  had  now  to  depend  upon  the 
Indians  at  the  Qrand  River  for  their  bread,  and  they  continued 
to  sell  their  maize  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  and  during 
the  year  of  scarcity  never  raised  it.  My  father  procured  his 
year's  supply,  but  there  were  no  mills ;  the  nearest  ones  were 
south  of  the  Short  Hills,  seventy  miles  distant.  Lucky  was  the 
family  that  owned  a  coffee  mill  in  the  winter  of  1797.  My 
father  had  a  number  of  hands  getting  out  timber  for  his  mills 
and  clearing  land,  and  when  they  returned  from  their  work  in 
the  evenings  they  used  to  grind  in  the  coffee-mill  maize  for  the 
next  day's  consumption.  They  soon  learned  the  exact  quantity 
required,  and  each  man  ground  his  own  allowance,  dividing  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  household  amongst  them.  The  meal  was 
made  into  johnny-cakes,  eaten  hot  for  breakfast,  cold  for  dinner, 
and  the  remainder  in  mush  with  milk  for  supper ;  and  upon 
this  fare  they  enjoyed  perfect  good  health,  were  always  cheer- 
ful, and  apparently  happy. 

"The  greatest  good-feeling  existed  amongst  the  settlers, 
although  they  were  of  all  nations  and  creeds  and  no  creeds. 
Many  of  those  families  who  had  remained  neutral  during  the 
revolution  to  save  their  property,  and  still  retained  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  British  Government,  now  sought  homes  in  Canada^ 
or  assisted  their  sons  to  do  so.  The  Quakers  and  Yunkers 
were  amongst  the  best  settlers,  as  they  always  brought  some 
property  with  them,  and  were  generally  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious. 

"  Lands  were  so  easily  obtained,  and  so  much  encouragement 
was  given  by  Government  to  settlers,  that  many  of  the  half- 
pay  ofEcers  and  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  New  Brunswick 
found  their  way  here,  as  well  as  many  of  the  idle,  discontented, 
dissipated,  vicious  and  worthless  of  the  United  Statea  But  at 
the  Settler's  Home  all  were  made  welcome ;  the  meals,  victuals 
and  night  s  lodging  were  freely  given  to  all,  and  for  years  af ter. 
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to  my  recollection,  during  the  summer  season  our  hoane  was 
never  free  from  travellers ;  not  that  there  was  any  particular 
merit  due  to  our  hospitality,  for  the  man  that  would  have  closed 
his  door  against  a  traveller  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
worse  than  a  savage.  My  mother,  this  summer,  had  a  dreadful 
alarm,  which  she  used  to  describe  to  me  with  great  feeling  many 
yeara  after.  My  little  brother  (George),  for  whose  sake  she 
had  encountered  all  the  privations  and  hardships  of  an  early 
settler,  gave  rise  to  numerous  fears  and  anxieties  if  he  was  out 
(^  her  sight  a  few  minutea  Endless  misfortunes  might  befall 
him ;  be  might  be  eaten  up  by  wild  beasts ;  or,  he  might  be 
stolen  by  the  Indians  (their  stealing  children  not  being  a  very 
uncommon  occurrence  in  those  days,  and  during  the  summer 
season  there  used  to  be  hundreds  encamped  on  the  beach) ;  or, 
he  might  be  drowned ;  or,  he  might  wander  away  and  be  lost 
in  the  woods ;  and  he  would  steal  away  and  follow  the  men  to 
the  field  when  not  closely  watched.  One  day  Qeoi^  was 
missing,  and  great  was  the  commotion.  Search  was  made  every- 
where, and  George's  name  sounded  tlirough  the  forest  in  every 
direction.  At  last  his  hat  was  found  in  the  creek.  My  mother 
sat  perfectly  quiet  on  the  bank,  with  feelings  not  easily  described, 
while  my  father  probed  the  deep  holes,  and  thrust  bis  spear 
under  the  driftwood,  expecting  every  time  he  drew  it  out  to  see 
George's  red  frock  rise  to  the  surface,  when  she  heard  with 
delight  a  little  voice  say  '  Mamma,'  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek.  And  there  was  George,  with  his  Uttle  bare  head 
peeping  through  the  bushes,  with  liis  pet  cat  by  his  side.  The 
reaction  was  too  much  for  my  mother ;  she  fell  fainting  to  the 
^ound.  George  had  lost  his  hat  walking  over  a  log  which  the 
men  used  as  a  bridge. 

"The  settlement  was  now  considered  in  a  most  prosperous 
state ;  in  a  half -circle  of  twenty  miles,  probably  there  was  a 
population  of  a  hundred.  People  had  ceased  to  count  the 
families  on  their  fingers,  but  no  census  was  taken.  The 
mills  were  fast  advancing  towards  completion.  Some  few  of  the 
settlers  grew  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  a 
little  to  sell ;  but  the  squirrels,  racoons,  and  pigeons  were  very 
destructive  to  the  grain  of  the  early  settlers.  A  dog  that  was 
trained  for  hunting  the  racoons,  or  a  '  coon  dog,'  as  the^  were 
called,  was  of  great  value,  and  the  young  lads,  for  many  yeara 
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after,  used  to  moke  coon  parties  on  fine  moonlight  nights,  and 
go  from  farm  to  farm,  killing  those  animals  ;  and,  although  the 
necessity  has  long  passed  away,  these  parties  still  continue ;  and, 
though  a  virtue  and  kindness  in  the  commencement,  have  ended 
in  \dce,  and  the  coon  parties  now  meet  together  to  rob  orchards 
and  gardens  of  their  best  fruit  and  melons.  One  bitter  oold 
night  in  February,  1798,  the  household  was  alarmed  by  the 
announcement  of  my  mother's  illness.  No  assistance  was  to  be 
had  nearer  than  three  miles;  no  horses  and  no  roads — only  a 
track  through  the  woods.  Mr.  Powel,  who  had  just  secured  a 
lot  near  us,  volunteered  to  go  in  search  of  Granny  McCall, 
with  the  ox-team.  After  some  weary  hours'  watching,  the  'gee 
haw  f  was  heard  on  the  return  in  the  woods,  and  Mrs.  McCall 
soon  stood  beside  my  mother,  and  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  was  announced.  That  dau^^^hter  is  now  making  this 
record  of  the  past.  The  settlement  was  now  increasing  so 
fast  that  the  general  voice  was  for  a  town,  and  my  father  was 
petitioned  to  lay  one  out  at  the  mouth  of  Ryerse  Creek,  and 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  and  called  it  Clarence.  The 
first  applicant  for  a  lot  was  a  Mr.  Corklin,  a  very  good  black- 
smith, a  mechanic  that  was  very  much  wanted  in  the  settle- 
ment. He  was  a  very  intelligent  yoimg  man  for  his  class,  and 
a  great  favourite  with  everyone,  although  he  had  one  fault,  that 
of  indulging  in  strong  drinks  occasionally.  He  bargained  for  a 
lot,  and  put  up  a  frame  for  a  house.  My  father  bought  him  a 
set  of  blacksmith's  tools  to  commence  with,  and  built  him  a 
shop.  The  next  thing  was  a  wife.  My  mother  soon  saw  that 
a  tender  feeling  was  growing  up  between  the  young  black- 
smith and  her  nurse,  a  pretty  girl,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached.  My  mother's  advice  was  against  the  marriage,  on 
account  of  his  one  bad  habit ;  but  of  course  she  was  not  listened 
to,  and  they  were  married. 

"  A  few  months  after  the  marriage,  Mr.  Corklin  went  in  a  log 
canoe  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  business,  and  was  to  return 
the  next  day ;  but  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  Mr.  Corklin 
appeared.  At  last  the  poor  wife's  anxiety  became  so  great  that 
a  messenger  was  sent  in  search  of  hiia  He  had  been  at  Dr. 
Troyer's,  but  left  the  day  he  was  expected  home.  The  alarm 
was  given,  and  search  commenced  along  the  lake  shore.  They 
found  his  canoe  drifted  on  shore,  laden  with  game,  vegetables 
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and  a  few  apples,  hia  hat,  aoct  an  empty  bottle  tli&t  smelt  of 
rum;  but  he  was  gone.  They  supposed  that  he  had  fallen 
overboard  without  upsetting  the  canoe.  His  body  they  could 
not  find  for  days  aEter,  and  his  wife  used  to  wander  along  the 
lake  shore,  from  early  dawn  until  dark,  with  the  hope  that  she 
might  find  his  body.  One  day  she  saw  a  number  of  birds  on 
'A  drift  log  that  was  half  out  of  the  water.  By  the  side  of  this 
log  lay  the  remains  of  her  husband.  The  eagles  had  picked 
bis  eyes  out,  but  had  only  commenced  their  feast.  This  was 
the  first  death  in  the  settlement  My  father  took  back  the  lot, 
paid  for  the  frame  house,  kept  his  smith's  tools,  and  so  ended 
his  town. 

"  Upon  more  mature  reflection,  he  decided  that  the  neighhour- 
hooH  of  a  small  town  would  bo  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  as  the 
first  inhabitants  would  be  those  that  were  too  idle  to  improve 
a  farm  for  themselves,  and  bad  habits  are  generally  the  atten- 
dants of  idleness,  and  that  he,  in  place  of  being  the  owner  of 
all,  would  only  be  proprietor  in  common  with  all  the  idls  and 
dissipated  of  a  new  country. 

"  On  my  father's  arrival  in  the  country  he  had  been  sworn  in 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  London  and  Western  districts — a 
very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  wild  lands  with  few  inhabi- 
'  tants ;  for  those  districts  embraced  all  the  lands  between  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Grand  River,  and  Rivers  Detroit 
and  St.  C3air.  Courts  were  held  at  Sandwich,  a  distance  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles,  without  roads,  so  that  magistrates 
had  to  settle  all  disputes  as  they  best  could,  perfonn  all 
marriages,  bury  the  dead,  and  prescribe  for  the  sick.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  medicine  chest,  my  father  purchased  a  piur  of  tooth- 
drawers,  and  learned  to  draw  teeth,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
aufiering.  So  popular  did  he  become  in  that  way,  that  in  after 
years  they  used  to  entreat  him  to  draw  their  teeth  in  preference 
to  a  medical  man — the  one  did  it  gratuitously,  the  other,  of 
course,  charged.  My  father  put  up  two  or  three  small  log- 
houses  which  were  tenanted  by  very  poor  people  whose  labour 
he  required.  From  one  cf  these  houses  my  mother  hired  a 
nurse.  Poll  Spragge,  who  was  a  merry,  laughing, '  who-cares ' 
sort  of  girL  Upon  my  mother  remarking  the  scantiness  of  her 
wardrobe,  which  was  limited  to  one  garment,  a  woollen  slip  that 
readied  Staca.  (he  throat  to  the  feet.  Poll  related  a  misfoiiun« 
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»;,>r.  fjt/i  V'iTZt^  *j?r  &  »i.irt  en*  brf-Tt^  Slie  tboL  u  now, 
r.4<.  -, .;  'jji  '.T.f.  tny-^Ti  '.i  cr^s  »i/i  i-,  vu  luaiie  <^  bockakin, 

*  ,'*^r,'./  v,r.-.«^.f.;r.T  l."!*  eLic-.is ;  aai  wt-en  it  b«cam«  gret^ 
ar.-i  'V.nv,  h':r  [.'.'.*;.<;r  ^i  ^h^  c:^k  wh  ic  that  ■ftemooD.u 
^\,'■.  viw.  g'.Ifi^  vL-.ii;r.^.  wii  t:.at  Poll  m^ai  have  her  slip  dry  tv 
y'i%  '/Ti  '^■A',f-,  lif-.i  father  tr.i  brotL^r  retnmed  Erom  the  field 
Ifurintf  t)i':  iribrrv&I,  <)hf:  m'xsi,  cf  ceces.'dry,  represent  Eve  befon 
li':r  fAll.  P'jII  ha/l  t^n  her  mother,  in  the  absence  of  soap,  make 
u  fi'it  of  hit'Ai'^  \':y  ifiJii  ^'jfA  &.^hes,  and  boil  her  Gather's  and 
iT'itlcyfi  f/Ar-*:  linf:n  hMina  in  it.  She  sulgectcd  her  leather 
t-Xty  Ui  th':  Kam^  process.  We  all  know  the  eflcct  of  great  heat 
ij|i'(n  I'-atli'ir,  Wlien  Poll  t''x»k  her  slip  from  the  pot  it  was  a 
*iJ>rivi:ll':<l'iip  rna<M,  partly  dt-coiriposcd  by  the  strong  Icy.  Poor 
I'ldl  wiiK  in  ilcHpair.  She  watched  for  the  return  of  her  family 
with  tio  (iiivifiMo  fcelingH,  and  when  she  beard  them  coming 
iiliri  lifted  a  hrmrd  and  concealed  herself  in  the  potato  hole, 
iiiidi'T  l\u:  ll'ior.  Jler  mother  soon  discovered  what  had  befallen 
I'oll,  and  Hciireh  wa.<i  made  for  her.  After  a  time,  a  feeble 
voi'M  wiiH  hi'iml  fr»nn  under  the  floor,  and  Poll  was  induced  to 
roiiiii  finlli,  liy  till)  promise  of  her  mother's  second  petticoat, 
wliii'li  wiut  <'j>nvi'rted  into  the  slip  she  then  wore.  She  ended 
liiT  ii'citjil  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  said  now  she  had  got  service 
mIii'  would  itiioii  get  herself  clothes.  But  clothing  was  one  of 
the  IliiugH  iinwt  dillicult  to  obtain  then.  There  were  very  few 
nIk'i'p  ill  Mio  Hctili'iueiit,  and  if  a  settler  owned  two  or  three, 
tlicy  hiid  tit  1h>  protected  with  the  greatest  care,  watched  by  the 
I'liildrou  durtug  the  day  that  they  might  not  stray  into  the 
WihhI'i,  niid  111  night  peimod  near  the  house  in  a  fold,  built  very 
high,  to  sivitrc  tUeni  from  the  bears  and  wolves,  which  could 
not  iilwnVH  W  douo. 

■■  'i'liert'  wove  iu>(nm'es  of  wolves  climbing  into  pens  that  they 
I'ouM  not  );et  out  of.  Oh  these  ixvosiom  they  did  not  hurt  iLe 
Nhoe|>,  but  \\»T\'  found  lyiujj  down  in  a  comer  like  a  •!■.,;. 
It  i»  jmid  thiit  (ho  tirsl  thought  of  a  wo'.i'  on  entering  a  i^'.l  is 
hv'W  ho  is  ti'  i^•t  oxit  a^aiu ;  and  if  he  rlcis  ti;at  ci£c.;l:.  Iiis 
h.\irt  fiiiU  him  and  he  m.iVi-#  '.IttU'  t:V.:;. 

'■  WoS.-s  wetv  tV.e  jx'sts  of  iV.o  iv-r.try  for  csny  y-:az?,  a=A 
i'\oM  aft.r  th,-y  wtix-  i.ar:;*"y  cxi^ I'.i .:  :y  :2e  $«i£l<rs.  ih-fv 
x;v^s'  lo  f,wVo  .\VAs;o:".^j»l  i 
i.."';v    a  f*r:v.,-t  tV.a!  vN'^al 
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would  be  thankful  if  he  could  muste"  haJf  a  score  in  ilio 
momiBg.  It  was  flax,  the  pedlar's  pack,  and  huckskios  that 
the  early  settlers  had  to  depend  upon  for  clothing  when  their 
first  supply  was  run  out.  Deerskins  were  carefully  preserved 
and  dressed,  and  the  men  had  trowsers  and  coats  mode  of  them. 
Though  not  very  becoming,  they  were  said  to  be  very  coro- 
fortabte  and  strong,  and  suitable  to  the  work  they  had  to  do. 
Chopping,  logging,  and  clearing  wild  lands  required  strong 
dothing. 

"  One  part  of  the  early  clearing  was  always  appropriated  to 
flax,  and  after  the  seed  was  in  the  ground  the  culture  was 
given  up  to  the  women.  They  had  to  weed,  pull  and  thrash 
out  the  seeds,  and  then  spread  it  out  to  rot.  When  it  was  in 
a  proper  state  for  the  brake,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  men, 
who  crackled  and  dressed  it.  It  was  again  returned  to  the 
women,  who  spun  and  wove  it,  making  a  strong  linen  for  shirts 
and  plaid  for  their  own  dresses.  Almost  every  thrifty  farm- 
house had  a  loom,  and  both  wife  and  daughters  learnt  to  weave. 
The  pedlar's  pack  supplied  their  little  finery,  the  pack  generally 
containing  a  few  pieces  of  very  indifFcrentiy  printed  calicoes 
at  eight  and  ten  shillings.  New  York  currency,  a  yard ;  a  piece 
of  book-mosUn  at  sixteen  and  eighteen  shillings  a  yard,  and 
a  piece  of  cheek  for  aprons  at  a  corresponding  price;  some^ 
very  couunon  shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  white  cotton  stockings^ 
to  match,  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  ribbon,  tape,  needles,  pins 
and  horn  combs ;  these,  with  very  little  variety,  used  to  be  the- 
contents  of  the  pedlar's  pack.  Opening  the  pack  caused  much 
more  excitement  in  a  family  then  than  the  opening  of  a 
fashionable  shopkeeper's  show-room  does  at  the  present  day, 

"About  this  time,  17d9,  a  great  number  of  old  soldiers,  who 
had  served  under  and  with  my  father,  found  their  way  to  the 
Long  Point  Settlement.  One  of  these  soldiers  had  been  taken 
prisoner  with  my  father  at  Charleston,  and  when  they  were 
plundered  of  everything  he  managed  to  conceal  a  doubloon  in 
hia  hair.  With  this  he  supplied  my  father's  wants,  who  was 
wounded  and  su&ering.  My  father  now  exchanged  with  him 
one  of  his  choice  lots,  that  he  might  be  in  the  settlement  and 
near  a  mill;  and  took  his  location,  which  was  far  back  in  the 
woodtk  Uy  uncle  [Joseph  Ryerson],  and  several  other  half-nay 
u.lroiD  New  Brunswick  to  visit  my  father.    The 
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pleasure  of  seeing  those  loved  and  familar  faces,  and  again 
meeting  those  who  had  fought  the  same  battles,  shared  the 
same  dangers,  and  endured  the  same  hardships,  fatigues,  and 
privations  for  sevpn  long  years,  and  had  the  same  hopes  and 
fears,  and  the  bitter  mortification  of  losing  their  cause,  wns 
indeed  great.  How  many  slumbering  feelings  such  a  reunion 
awakened  I  how  many  long  tales  of  the  past  they  used  to  tell, 
of  both  love  and  war!  Those  officers  that  came  from  New 
Brunswick  to  visit  the  country  all  returned,  after  a  few  yeaiSi 
as  settlers.  The  climate  of  Canada  was  much  preferable,  and 
as  an  agricultural  country  was  very  superior.  The  population 
was  now  becoming  so  great  that  the  Government  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  all  the  male  population,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  enrolled  in  the  Militia.  My  father 
was  requested  to  organize  a  regiment,  and  to  recommend 
those  whom  he  thought,  from  their  intelligence,  good  conduct^ 
and  former  service,  most  entitled  to  commissions.  He  was 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Militia  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  a  situation  that  was  afterwards  done  away  with.  This 
duty  of  selecting  officers  gave  rise  to  the  first  ill-natured  feelings 
that  had  been  exhibited  towards  him  in  the  settlement.  Every 
man  thought  he  ought  to  be  a  captain  at  the  least,  and  was 
indignant  that  my  father  did  not  appreciate  bis  merits.  Some 
threatened  to  stone  him ;  others,  to  shoot  him.  The  more  mode- 
rate declared  they  would  not  come  to  his  mill,  although  there 
was  no  other  within  seventy  miles.  John  McCall  did  not  care 
for  ray  father ;  he  would  be  a  captain  without  his  assistance. 
He  built  a  large  open  boat  and  navigated  her  for  several  yeiurs, 
and  gloried  in  the  designation  of  Captain  McCall.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  opposition,  the  regiment  of  militia  was  formed. 
They  used  to  meet  one  day  in  the  year  for  company  exercise, 
and  there  was  a  general  muster  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  King's 
birthday,  for  a  general  training.  These  early  trainings  pre- 
sented a  strange  mixture.  There  were  a  few  old  officers,  with 
their  fine  military  bearing,  with  their  guns  and  remains  of  old 
uniforms;  and  the  old  soldier,  from  his  upright  walk  and 
the  way  he  handled  his  gun,  could  easily  be  distinguished, 
though  clothed  in  home-spun  and  buckskin,  with  the  coarse 
straw  hat.  The  early  settlers  all  had  guns  of  some  description, 
except  the  veiy  juvenile  members,  who  used  to  carry  canes  to 
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represent  guns.  Those  trainings  nscd  to  be  looked  forwanl  to 
with  intense  interest  by  all  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
afforded  subjects  of  conversation  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  was 
no  easy  thyig  in  that  day  to  find  a  level  piece  of  ground  that 
was  tolerably  clear  from  stumps  sufficiency  large  to  serve  for 
their  general  trainings. 

"Amongst  the  early  settlers  there  were  reiy  few  who  could 
afTord  to  hire  assistance  of  any  kind.  Those  that  could  pay 
found  it  easy  to  get  men  as  labourers;  but  women  servants, 
unless  by  mere  chance,  were  not  to  be  had.  The  native  Ameri- 
can women  would  not  and  will  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  go 
out  to  service,  although  almost  any  of  the  other  neighbours' 
daughters  would  be  glad  to  go  as  helps,  doing  the  same  work 
and  eating  at  the  table  with  their  mistress.  My  father,  for 
many  years,  used  occasionally  to  take  the  head  of  the  table 
with  his  labourers,  to  show  them  he  was  not  too  proud  to  eat 
with  them.  My  mother  was  exempt  from  this,  but  the  help  ate 
at  her  table,  which  was  considered  a  sufficient  proof  of  her 
humility.  Many  of  those  helps  of  early  days  have  since 
become  the  wives  of  squires,  captains,  majors  and  colonels  of 
Militia,  and  are  owners  of  lai^e  properties,  and  they  and  their 
descendants  drive  in  their  own  carriages. 

"  In  the  summer  of  ISOO  my  mother  had  a  very  nice  help  aa 
nurse.  Jenny  Decow  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  relative,  and, 
at  theage  of  eighteen,  she  received  her  bed,  her  cow,and  two  or 
three  suits  of  clothing  (those  articles  it  was  customary  to  give 
to  a  bound  girl),  and  was  considered  legally  of  age,  with  the 
right  to  earn  her  own  living  as  she  best  could. 

"My  mother  soon  discovered  that  Jenny  had  a  wooer.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  young  Daniel  McCall  made  his  appearance, 
with  that  peculiar,  happy,  awkward  look  that  young  lads  have 
when  they  are  '  keeping  compii  i:y,'  as  it  is  called.  At  that  time, 
when  a  young  man  wanted  a  wife,  he  looked  out  for  some  young 
(*irl  whom  he  thought  would  be  a  good  help-mate,  and,  watching 
his  opportunity,  with  an  awkward  bow  and  blush  he  would  ask 
lier  to  give  him  her  company  the  ensuing  Sunday  evening. 
"Her  refusal  was  called  '  giving  the  mitten,'  and  great  was  the 
1au;;h  i^ainst  any  young  man  if  it  was  known  that  he  had  '  got 
'tho  mitten,'  as  all  hopes  in  that  quarter  would  be  at  an  end. 
Hut  young  McCall  had  not  got '  the  mitten  ^  and  it  was  customax^ 
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on  tbose  occasions,  when  the  family  retired  to  hed,  for  the  yotmg 
man  to  get  up  and  quietly  put  out  the  candles,  and  cover  the 
Are,  if  any ;  then  take  a  scat  by  the  side  of  his  lady-love,  and 
talk  as  other  lovers  do,  I  suppose,  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  he 
would  either  take  his  leave  and  a  walk  of  miles  to  his  btnae, 
that  he  might  be  early  at  work,  or  be  would  lie  down  for  on 
hour  or  two  with  some  of  tlie  boys,  and  then  be  away  before 
dayli<;ht.  Those  weekly  visits  would  sometimes  continue  for 
months,  until  alt  was  ready  for  marriage.  But  they  did  not 
always  end  in  matrimony.  Sometimes  those  childi%n  of  the 
woods  were  gay  Lotharios  in  tbcir  way,  as  well  as  in  more  re- 
fined society,  and  it  would  be  discovered  that  a  favourite 
Adonis  was  keeping  company  with  two  or  three  young  girls  al 
the  same  time,  and  vice  versa  with  some  young  coqucttea 
But  such  unprincipled  conduct  would  furnish  gossip  for  a  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  be  discountenanced  by  all.  Nor  must  yon 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in  this 
system  of  wooing.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  country  in  an 
early  day,  and  I  think  it  is  still  continued  in  settlements  re- 
mote from  towns.  But  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  estimable 
wives  and  mothers  have  borne  testimony  to  the  parity  of  their 
conduct.  When  Jenny  had  been  with  my  mother  about  ax 
months,  young  McCall  made  bis  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  and  my  father  and  some  visitors  commenced  bantering 
him  why  he  did  not  marry  at  once.  ^\Tiy  did  ho  spend  his 
time  and  wear  out  lii.s  <diocs  in  the  way  he  was  doing  ?  He  said 
he  would  go  and  talk  to  Jenny,  and  hear  what  she  said.  He 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  and  said  they  would  be  married.  In 
an  hour  afterwards  tlioy  were  man  and  wife.  They  married  in 
their  working  dresses — he  in  his  buckskin  trowsers,  and  she  in 
her  homespun.  She  tied  up  her  bundle  of  clothes,  received  her 
w^03,  and  away  they  walked  to  their  log-house  in  the  ^voods. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  they  used  to  show  me  some  little  articles 
that  had  been  purchased  with  Jenny's  wages ;  and  they  ap{)carod 
to  look  back  upon  that  time  with  pleasure.  They  became  rich; 
he  was  colonel  of  militia,  and  some  of  their  descendants  an 
worth  thousands.  During  their  early  struggles,  Mrs.  McCall 
was  in  the  field  with  her  husband,  pulling  flax,  when  she  felt 
what  she  thought  was  a  severe  blow  on  her  foot,  A  rattle.snake 
had  bitten  her.     Her  husband  killed  the  snake ;  vulgar  prejudice 
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thought  that,  by  killing  the  snake,  the  poison  would  be  hfs 
severe.  He  then  put  his  lips  to  the  wound,  sucked  it,  an.l, 
taking  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her  to  the  house.  Before  he 
reached  it,  her  foot  had  swollen  and  bui-st.  They  applied 
an  Indian  remedy,  a  peculiar  kind  of  plantain,  which  relieved 
her,  but  she  was  years  before  she  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  poison.  Two  children  that  were  bom  during  that 
time  turned  spotted,  became  sore  and  died ;  but  her  third  child 
was  strong  and  healthy,  and  is  still  living.  Those  reptiles,  that 
are  now  almost  unknown  in  the  country,  were  then  plentiful: 
They  had  a  den  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River,  and  thei-e  was 
another  at  the  Falls.  For  many  years  tho  boatmen  going  up 
and  down  Lake  Erie  used  to  stop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand 
River  for  an  hour  or  two's  aport,  killing  rattlesnakes.  My 
father  and  boat's  crew,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  killed  seventy. 
The  oil  of  the  rattlesnake  was  thought  to  possess  great  medicinal 
virtues. 

"There  was  a  sad  want  of  religious  instruction  amongst  the 
early  settlers.  For  many  years  there  was  no  clergyman  nearer 
than  Niagara,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  without  roads.  My 
father  used  to  read  the  Church  Service  every  Sunday  to  his 
household,  and  any  of  the  laborers  who  would  attend.  As  the 
country  became  more  settled,  the  neighbours  used  to  meet  at 
Mr,  Barton's,  and  Mr.  Bostwick,  who  was  the  qon  of  a  clergy-  '' 
man,  used  to  read  the  service,  and  sometimes  a  sermon.  But 
there  were  so  few  copies  of  sermons  to  be  obtained,  that  after 
reading  them  over  some  half-a-dozon  times  they  appeai-ed  to 
lose  their  interest.  But  it  was  for  the  children  that  were  grow- 
ing up  that  this  want  was  most  sevcvoly  felt.  When  the  week- 
day afforded  no  amusements,  they  would  seek  them  on  Sunday ; 
fishing,  shooting,  batiiing,  gn,theving  nuts  and  berries,  and  play- 
ing ball,  occupied,  with  few  exceptions,  the  summer  Sundays. 
In  winter  they  spent  them  in  skating,  gliding  down  tho  hills  on 
hand  sleighs.  And  yet  crime  wa*  unknoivn  in  those  days,  aa 
were  locks  and  bolts.  Theft  was  never  heard  of,  and  a  kindly, 
brotherly  feeling  existed  amon':;st  all.  If  a  deer  was  killed,  a 
piece  was  sent  to  each  neighbour,  and  they,  in  turn,  used  to 
draw  the  seine,  giving  my  father  a  share  of  the  fish.  If  anyone 
was  ill,  they  were  cared  for  by  the  neighbours  and  thoir  wants 
Attended  to.     But  the  emigrant  coming  to  the  country  in  the 
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present  day  con  only  form  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  early  pioneers  of  the  forest,  or  the  feelings 
which  their  isolated  situation  drew  forth.  Eklucation  and 
station  seemed  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  one  general  wish  to  be 
useful  to  each  other,  to  make  roads  and  improve  the  country.     , 

"I  think  it  was  in  1802  that  I  first  saw  Colonel  Talbot^ a ' 
distinguished  settler,  who.  had  a  grant  of  lands  seventy  miles 
further  up  the  lake,  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Fort  Talbot, 
where  he  had  commenced  building  mills.  People  were  full  of 
conjecture  as  to  the  cause  that  could  induce  a  young  gentleman 
of  his  family  (the  Talbots  of  Malahide)  and  rank  in  the  army  to 
bury  himself  in  Canada. 

"  He  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  at  the  same  time  on 
the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  said  the  field  of  glory  was  equally  open 
to  both.  Colonel  Talbot  afterwards  came  to  this  country,  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  General  Simcoe  when  ho  made  a  tour 
through  the  Upper  Province.  At  that  time  he  selected  his 
future  home.  Some  said  that  he  left  the  army  in  disgust  at 
not  getting  an  appointment  that  he  felt  himself  entitled  to; 
others,  again,  said  that  neither  Mars  nor  Venus  presided  at  his 
birth.  But  one  thing  was  certain:  ho  had  chosen  a  life  of 
privation  and  toil,  and  right  manfully  he  bore  the  lot  he  had 
chosen.  When  in  the  army,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dandy ; 
but  my  first  impressions  would  place  him  in  a  very  different 
light.  He  had  come  to  Port  Rycrso  with  a  boat-load  of  grala  to 
be  ground  at  my  fathers  mill.  The  men  slept  in  the  boat, 
with  an  awning  over  it,  and  had  a  fire  on  shore.  In  front  of 
this  fire.  Colonel  Talbot  was  mixing  bread  in  a  pail,  to  be  baked 
in  the  ashes  for  the  men.  I  had  never  seen  a  man  so  employed, 
and  it  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  childish  memory. 
My  next  recollection  of  him  was  his  picking  a  wild  goose, 
which  my  father  had  shot,  for  my  mother  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  which  lasted  until  his  death 
in  1853. 

"My  father,  on  his  arrival  at  Long  Point,  promised  my 
mother  that  if  she  would  remain  contented  for  six  years  at 
Port  Ryerse,  and  give  the  country  a  fair  trial,  if  she  then  dis- 
liked it,  ami  wished  to  return  to  New  York,  ho  would  go  back 
wioh  her — ^ihat  party  feeling  would  by  that  time  have  greatly 
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sabsided.  My  mother  now  claimed  my  father's  promise.  He 
at  once  acquiesced,  and  left  it  to  her  to  decide  when  they  should 
go,  my  father  well  knowing  that  however  much  my  mother 
might  wish  to  return,  when  left  to  her  to  decide,  her  better 
judgment  would  say  '  Not  yet,'  as  his  improvements  must  all  be 
a  sacrifice.  To  sell  his  property  was  impossible.  My  mother 
postponed  tho  return  for  a  few  years,  but  could  not  relinquish 
ihe  hope  of  emerging  from  the  woods,  and  being  once  more 
within  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bclL  My  father's  pro- 
perty was  fast  improving.  He  had  planted  aa  orchard  of 
apple,  peach,  and  cherry  trees,  which  he  procured  from  Dr. 
Troyer,  whose  young  trees  were  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of 
his  own,  and  he  had  procured  a  few  sheep  which  were  pastured 
in  a  field  immediately  in  front  of  the  house.  But  all  their 
vatching  could  not  preserve  them  from  the  wolves.  If  they 
escaped  by  the  greatest  care  for  a  year  or  two.  and  the  flock 
increased  to  twenty  or  thirty,  some  unlucky  day  they  would 
find  them  reduced  to  ten  or  a  dozen. 

"  A  tree  sometimes  unobserved  would  fall  across  the  fence,  and 
the  sheep  would  stray  into  the  woods,  which  was  fatal  to  them ; 
or,  the  fastening  to  their  pen  would  be  left  just  one  unlucky 
night  not  secured,  and  the  morning  would  show  a  melancholy 
remainder  of  the  fine  flock  that  had  been  folded  the  night 
before.  All  of  these  mishaps  wore  serious  vexations  to  the 
early  settlers.  The  mill  was  a  constant  draw  upon  my  father's 
purse.  A  part  of  his  lands  had  been  sold  at  a  very  low  price  (but 
not  low  at  that  time) — one  dollar  the  acre — to  assist  in  build- 
ing it,  and  now  it  had  to  be  kept  in  repair.  The  dam  breaking, 
machinery  getting  out  of  order,  improvements  to  bo  mode,  bolt- 
ing cloths  wanted,  and  a  miller  to  be  paid-^to  meet  all  this  was 
the  toll,  every  twelfth  bushc!  that  was  ground.  During  the 
summer  season  the  mill  would  be  for  days  without  a  bushel  to 
grind,  as  farmers  got  their  milling  done  when  they  could  take 
their  grists  to  the  mill  on  ox-sleds  upon  the  snow.  Few  grew 
more' than  sufEcient  for  their  own  consumption  and  that  of  the 
new-coming  settler;  but  had  they  grown  more,  there  was  no 
market,  and  the  price  of  wheat,  until  the  war  of  1S12,  was 
never  more  than  half  a  dollar  a  bushel;  maize,  buckwheat,  and 
lyc,  two  shillings  (York)  a  bushel.  The  flour  mill,  pecuniarily 
speaking,  was  a  great  loss  to  my  father.     The  saw-mill  was 
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remnnorative ;  the  expense  attending  it  was  trifling,  its 
machinery  was  simple,  anc'  any  commonly  intelligent  man  with 
a  day  or  two's  instruction  could  attend  to  it.  People  brought 
logs  of  pine,  oak,  and  walnut  from  their  own  farms,  and  my 
father  had  half  the  lumber  for  sawing;  and  this,  when 
seasoned,  found  a  ready  sale,  not  for  cash  (cash  dealings  were 
almost  unknown),  but  for  labour,  produce,  maple  sugar  or  any- 
thing they  had  to  part  with  which  my  father  might  want,  or 
with  whicli  he  could  pay  some  of  his  needy  labourers.  There 
were  some  wants  which  were  almost  unattainable  with  poor 
people,  such  as  nails,  glass,  tea,  and  salt.  They  could  only  be 
procured  in  Niagara,  and  cash  must  be  paid  for  them.  There 
was  not  yet  a  store  at  Long  Point.  Great  were  the  advantages 
of  the  half -pay  officers  and  those  who  had  a  little  money  at 
their  command,  and  yet  their  descendants  appear  not  to  haTe 
profited  by  it.  It  is  a  common  remark  in  the  country  that 
very  many  of  the  sons  of  half-pay  officers  were  both  idle  and 
dissolute ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  there  are  many  honourable 
exceptions.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  these  stand  our  present 
Chief  Justice  (Sir  John  Robinson),  and  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  and  many  others  who  deem  it  an 
honour  to  be  descended  from  an  United  Empire  Loyalist.  From 
a  multiplicity  of  care,  my  father  had  postponed,  from  time  to 
time,  going  to  Toronto,  or  Little  York,  as  it  was  then  called 
(where  the  scat  of  government  had  been  removed),  to  secure  the 
grant  of  land  which  had  been  promised  to  his  family,  until 
after  the  departure  of  his  friend  General  Simcoe,  who  was 
succeeded  as  Governor  by  General  Hunter. 

"  When  my  father  made  application  to  General  Hunter,  he  was 
told  that  an  order  from  the  Home  Government  had  limited  the 
grants  to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  to 
200  acres  each ;  but  said  that  if  the  Order  in  Council  had 
passed  for  the  larger  grants,  of  course  my  father  should  have 
the  lands  he  had  selected ;  but  he,  not  foreseeing  the  change,  hoA 
not  scciu'ed  the  order,  and  General  Simcoe's  verbal  promise 
could  not  be  acted  upon. 

"  The  autumn  of  1804  found  us  still  in  the  oricjinal  loff-house. 
It  had  been  added  to  and  improved,  but  the  stick  chimney  had 
not  been  replaced  by  brick,  as  my  father  looked  forward  from 
year  to  year  to  building  a  better  house  in  a  better  sitiiation ; 
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but  he  found  so  many  improvements  actually  necesmry,  and  so 
much  to  be  done  each  spring  and  summer,  that  although  a  great 
deal  of  material  had  been  prepared,  the  house  was  not  yet  com- 
menced. One  fine  bright  morning,  as  some  visitors  were  taking 
their  departure,  there  was  an  alarm  of  file,  and,  sure  enough, 
the  stick  chimney  had  caught  and  communicated  to  the  garret, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
was  in  flames.  Our  visitors,  who  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
threshold,  joined  with  the  family  and  labourers  in  getting  out 
the  furniture  as  fast  as  possible.  Nearly  everything  was  saved 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  but  all  that  was  in  the  garret 
was  lost.  The  garret  had  been  used  as  a  store-room,  and  con- 
tained cases  which  had  not  been  unpacked  since  they  came  from 
New  York,  but  were  left  until  a  better  house  could  be  built 
These  things — linen,  bedding,  and  some  nice  little  articles  of 
furniture,  and  various  little  nicknacks  which  were  prized 
beyond  their  value — were  a  great  loss ;  hut  the  greatest  loss  was 
a  box  or  two  of  books.  These  were  not  to  be  replaced  this  side 
of  New  York,  and  to  a  young  family  t'.ie  loss  was  irreparable. 
A  part  of  Pope's  works,  a  copy  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Buchan's  Family  Medicine,  and  a  Testament  with  commentaries, 
were  all  that  were  saved.  A  small  quantity  of  plate  also, 
which  had  not  been  unpacked,  was  found  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
stata  The  family  took  shelter  in  a  house  built  for  and  occupied 
by  the  miller  and  his  family,  sending  them  to  a  smaller  tenement. 
The  situation  was  air}-  and  beautiful,  and,  with  a  few  alterations 
and  improvements,  was  more  comfortable  than  the  first  log-house. 
This  my  mother  rather  regretted,  as  discomfort  would  have 
hastened  the  new  house.  Although  allusions  were  made  to 
New  York,  no  time  had  yet  been  named  for  their  return. 
Uy  father  used  to  assure  my  mother  and  friends  that  he  would 
go  as  soon  as  she  said  the  word ;  yet  these  remarks  were  always 
accompanied  by  a  particularly  humorous  expression  of  coun- 


"  About  this  time  the  London  district  was  separated  from  the 
We-stem.  and  composed  what  now  forms  the  counties  or  districts 
*  of  Middlesex,  Elgin,  Huron,  Bruce,  Oxford,  and  Norfolk.  The 
necessary  appointments  were  made,  and  the  London  district 
held  its  own  courts  and  sessions  at  Turkey  Point,  six  mites 
aboVe  na  on  the  lake  shore.    The  people,  in  a  most  patriotic 
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manner,  had  put  up  a  log-house,  which  served  the  double 
purpose  of  court-house  and  jaiL  The  courts  were  held  in  the 
upper  story,  which  was  entered  by  a  very  rough  stairway, 
going  up  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  jail  conidsted 
of  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  from  which  any  prisoner 
could  release  himself  in  half  an  hour  unless  guarded  by  a 
sentinel.  The  juries  for  some  years  held  their  consultations 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Doubtless  it  was  pleasanter  than 
the  close  lock-up  jury-room  of  the  present  day.  My  faiher, 
in  addition  to  his  other  commissions,  was  appointed  Judge  of 
the  District  Court  and  Judge  of  the  Surrogate  Court.  Turkey 
Point  is  a  very  pretty  place ;  the  grounds  are  high,  and  from 
them  there  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  lake.  General 
Simcoe  had  (selected  it  for  the  county  town,  and  the  site  of 
a  future  city.  Now  it  boasted  of  one  house,  an  inn  kept 
by  Silas  Montross.  There  was  also  a  reservation  of  land  for 
military  purposes.  But  the  town  never  prospered ;  it  was  not 
in  a  thoroughfare,  and  did  not  possess  water  privileges  Twenty 
years  afterwards  it  contained  but  the  one  solitary  house.  The 
county  town  was  changed  to  a  more  favourable  situation, 
Vittoria.  My  fatlier*s  young  family  now  gave  him  great 
anxiety.  How  they  were  to  be  educated  was  a  question  not 
easily  solved.  Schools  there  were  none,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
get  a  tutor.  A  man  of  education  would  not  go  so  far  into  the 
woods  for  the  small  inducement  which  a  private  family  could 
oflcr. 

"  Magistrates  were  not  allowed  to  marry  by  license,  nor  could 
the  parties  be  called  in  church,  for  there  were  no  churches  in 
the  country.  The  law  required  that  the  parties  should  be 
advertised — that  is,  that  the  banns  should  be  written  out  and 
placed  in  some  conspicuous  place  for  three  Sundays.  The  mill 
door  was  the  popular  place,  but  the  young  lads  would  endeavour 
to  avoid  publicity  by  puttin;]^  the  banns  on  the  inside  of  the 
door ;  others  would  take  two  or  three  witnesses  and  hold  it  on 
the  door  for  a  few  minutes  for  three  successive  Sundays, 
allowing  no  one  but  their  friends  to  see  it.  In  many  places 
marriages  used  to  be  solemnized  by  persons  not  authorized,  and 
in  a  manner  that  made  their  legality  very  doubtful;  but  the 
Legislature  have  very  wisely  passed  Acts  legalizing  all  mar- 
riages up  to  a  certain  date.     The  marriages  that  took  place  at 
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my  father's  used  to  adbrd  a  good  deal  of  amasement.  Some 
very  odd  couples  came  to  be  united. ,  The  only  fee  my  father 
asked  was  a  kiss  from  the  bride,  which  ho  always  insisted  on 
being  paid ;  and  if  the  bride  was  at  all  pretty,  he  used,  with  a 
mischievous  look  at  my  mother,  to  enlarge  upon  the  pleasure 
that  this  fee  gave  him,  and  would  go  into  raptures  about  the 
bride's  youth,  beauty,  and  freshness,  and  declare  that  it  was 
the  only  public  duty  he  performed  that  he  was  properly  remu- 
nerated for. 

"  Application  had  several  times  been  made  to  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Addison,  the  only  clergyman  in  the  country,  who  was  living  at 
Niaf^ara,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Long  Point  and  baptize  the 
children.  AH  who  had  been  bom  there  remained  unbaptized. 
This  summer  hia  promised  visit  was  to  take  place,  and  was 
looked  foi'ward  to  with  intense  anxiety  by  both  parents  and 
children.  I  used  to  discuss  it  with  my  elder  brother,  and 
wonder  what  this  wonderful  ceremony  of  christening  could 
mean.  My  mother  had  explained  it  as  well  as  she  could,  but 
the  mystical  washing  away  of  sia  with  water,  to  me  was 
incomprehensible,  as  was  also  my  being  made  member  of  a 
Church  which  was  to  me  unknown.  I  wondered  what  God's 
minister  could  be  like,  and  whetfier  he  was  like  my  father* 
whom  I  looked  up  to  as  the  greatest  and  best  of  anyone  In  my 
little  world.  At  lost  Parson  Addison  arrived,  and  my  curiosity 
was  satisfied  on  one  point,  and  in  my  estimation  my  father 
stood  higher  than  the  clergyman. 

"The  neighbourhood  was  notified,  and  all  the  children,  from 
one  month  to  eight  or  nine  years  old,  were  assembled  to  receive 
baptism.  Tlie  house  was  crowded  with  people  anxious  to  hear 
the  first  sermon  preached  in  the  Long  Point  Settlcirent  by  an 
ordained  minister.  Upon  my  own  mind  I  must  confess  tl^at 
the  surplice  and  gown  made  a  much  more  lasting  impression 
than  the  sermon,  and  I  thought  Mr.  Addison  a  vastly  more 
important  person  in  them  than  out  of  them ;  but  upon  the 
elder  part  of  the  community,  how  many  sad  and  painful  feel- 
in;^  did  this  first  sermon  awaken,  and  recall  times  long  past, 
friends  departed,  ties  broken,  homes  deserted,  hardships  endured ! 
The  cord  touched  produced  many  vibrations,  as  Mr.  Addison 
Kbook  hands  with  every  individual,  and  made  some  kind  inquiry 
sboat  their  present  or  future  welfare.    The  same  God-hopeful 
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smile  passed  over  every  face,  and  the  same  •  Thank  you,  sir,  we 
find  ourselves  every  year  a  little  better  off,  and  the  country  is 
improving/  'If  we  only  had  a  church  and  a  dergyman  we 
should  have  but  little  to  complain  of.'  But  it  was  a  hope 
deferred  for  many  long  years.  A  Baptist  minister,  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Finch,  was  the  first  clergyman  who  came  to  the  little  settle- 
ment to  reside.  His  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  settlement  each  Sunday,  so  that  all  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  if  they  chose  to  attend.  He  preached 
in  houses  and  bams  without  any  reward,  labouring  on  his  farm 
for  his  support.  He,  like  all  the  early  Dissenting  ministecs 
who  came  to  the  province,  was  uneducated,  but  possessed  and 
sincerely  believed  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Ck>spel,  and  in 
his  humble  sphere  laboured  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power. 
Many  of  the  young  people  joined  his  Church.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  the  Methodists.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  early  ministers  of  these  denominations;  they 
bore  every  privation  and  fatigue,  praying  and  preaching  in 
every  house  where  the  doors  were  not  closed  against  them — 
receiving  the  smallest  pittance  for  their  labour.  A  married 
man  received  $200  a  year  and  a  log-house  for  his  family ;  an 
unmarried  man  had  half  that  sum,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  paid  in  home-made  cloth  and  produce.  Their  ser- 
mons and  prayers  were  very  loud,  forcible  and  energetic,  and 
if  tliey  had  been  printed  verbatim,  would  have  looked  a  sad 
jumble  of  words.  They  encouraged  an  open  demonstration  of 
feeling  amongst  their  hearers — ^the  louder  the  more  satisfac- 
tory. But  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  cast  upon  these  early 
preachers,  were  they  not  the  class  of  men  who  suited  their 
hearers  ?  They  shared  their  poverty  and  entered  into  all  their 
feelings;  and  although  unlearned,  they  taught  the  one  true 
doctrine — to  serve  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth — and  their  lives 
bore  testimony  to  their  sincerity.  In  this  world  they  looked 
forward  to  neither  preferment  nor  reward;  all  they  expected 
or  could  hope  for  was  a  miserable  subsistence.  Nor  was  it  sur- 
prising that  in  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  path  was 
made  smooth,  the  church  built,  and  the  first  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  came,  that  he  found  a  small  congregation. 
Every  township  had  one  or  two  Methodist  and  Baptist  chapels. 
I  do  not  recollect  one  Roman  Catholic  family  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood.  Although  the  Long  Point  Settlement  was  in  existence 
thirty  years  before  we  had  a  resident  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  yet  I  cannot  recollect  one  member  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Church.  Many  had  died,  and  many  communed  with 
the  Methodists,  who  did  not  belong  to  them." 

Postscript, — At  the  author's  request,  Mrs,  Harris,  in  June, 
1879,  brought  down  her  recollections  to  the  close  of  the  war  of 
1812 — 1815.  The  following  pages  are  the  result — written  hy 
Mrs.  Harris,  twenty  years  after  writing  the  previous  memoranda, 
in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age,  containing  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  war,  and  stating  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  disasters  which  followed. 

The  author  has  not  seen  cause  to  alter  a  sentence  or  a  word  of 
Mrs.  Harris's  manuscript,  written  by  herself  in  a  clear,  bold 
hand,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age : 

"  In  1810  my  father  showed  signs  of  failing  health.  A  life  of 
tiardiihip  and  great  exertion  was  telling  upon  a  naturally  strong 
constitution.  He  decided  upon  resigning  all  his  offices,  and  his  re- 
signation was  accepted  upon  this  assurance,  that  from  ill-health 
he  could  no  longer  fulfil  the  duties  they  involved.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Talbot  was  appointed  his  successor  as  colonel  com- 
mandant of  the  militia,  and  the  late  Judge  Mitchell  succeeded 
him  as  Judge  of  the  District  and  Surrogate  Courts.  At  this  time 
there  were  strong  rumours  of  war  between  America  and 
EJngland,  and  the  militia  anticipated  being  called  into  active 
service.  At  tlie  close  of  1811,  a  large  body  of  the  militia  which 
my  father  had  organized  waited  upon  him,  and  urged  liim  to 
resume  the  command,  as  in  him  they  had  confidence.  Colonel 
Talbot  was  a  stranger  amongst  them,  and  lived  at  a  distance. 
My  father  at  that  time  was  in  the  l^t  stage  of  consumption, 
and  died  in  the  June  following,  in  1812,  aged  sixty  years.  In 
sis  days  after  his  death  war  was  declared,  and  then  came 
troubles  to  my  widowed  mother  in  various  shapes.  My  fatlier 
in  seventeen  years  had  seen  a  lonely  wilderness  changed  into  a 
fruiLful  country.  Most  of  the  original  log-houses  bad  given 
place  to  good  frame  buildings,  and  the  inhabitants  generally 
seemed  prosperous  and  content.  Immediately  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  militia  had  to  do  militaiy  duty  and  neglect' 
their  farm<).  British  troops  passed  through  Fort  Byerse,  on 
thur  way  to  Amberstburg  and  Sandwich,  and  every  available 
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builJino:  was  used  as  barracks.  All  merchant  vejwels  were  con- 
verted  into  ships  of  war,  and  they,  with  one  or  two  small  ships 
belonging  to  the  Provincial  Navy,  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Barclay,  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  Captain  Finnes, 
R  N.,  was  second  in  command.  His  ships  were  all  of  light  ton- 
nage ;  there  were  several  transports,  which  were  in  constant  use 
conveying  troops  and  army  supplies  to  Sandwich  and  Amherst- 
burir.  The  lake  was  clear  of  enemies,  as  the  Americans  were 
blockaded  within  Erie  Harbour,  where  they  had  two  or  three 
large  ships  on  the  stocks.  They  could  not  cross  the  bar  at  EIrie 
without  lightening  their  ships  and  taking  out  part  of  their  guns. 
This  they  could  not  do  in  the  presence  of  Barclay's  fleet.  When 
the  weather  was  too  rough  for  the  blockading  squadron  to  re- 
main outside  the  harbour,  it  was  too  rough  for  the  American 
fleet  to  get  over  the  bar ;  consequently  we  felt  very  safe.  This 
was  during  the  summer  of  1813.  During  this  summer  General 
Brock  called  out  the  militia  of  Norfolk,  and  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  go  with  him  to  Detroit ;  every  man  volunteered.  He 
made  his  selection  of  the  strong  and  active  young  men.  Right 
gallantly  the  militia  throughout  the  province  behaved  during 
the  three  years*  war,  casting  no  discredit  upon  their  parentage — 
the  brave  old  U.  E.  Loyalists.  During  the  summer,  Captain 
Barclay  used  to  have  private  information — not  very  reliable,  as 
the  result  proved — of  what  progress  the  ships  were  making  on 
the  stocks.  He  used  occasionally  to  leave  the  blockade  and  go 
to  Amherstburg  and  come  to  Ryerse.  The  Americans  took 
note  of  this,  and  made  their  plans  and  preparations  for  his 
doing  so.  There  was  a  pretty  widow  of  an  officer  of  some  rank 
in  Amherstburg,  who  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  Toronto. 
Captain  Barclay  offered  her  a  passage  in  his  ship  and  brought 
her  to  Ryerse,  and  then  escorted  her  to  Dr.  Rolph's,  where  he 
and  some  of  his  officers  remained  to  dinner  the  following  day. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  Erie,  they  saw  all  the  American 
fleet  riding  safely  at  anchor  outside  the  bar.  The  Americans 
had  everything  in  readiness ;  and  as  soon  as  the  watched-for 
opportunity  came,  ai^d  the  British  fleet  left  the  station,  they 
gob  their  own  ships  over  the  bar,  their  guns  in,  and  all  things 
ready  for  defence  or  attack.  They  far  outnumbered  the  BritiiJi 
fleet,  and  were  of  heavier  tonnage.  Captain  Barclav  consulted 
his  senior  officers  whether  it  would  be  best  to  come  into  Long 
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Point  Bay  to  winter,  where  they  could  get  supplies  acroas  the 
country  from  Burlington  Bay  of  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and 
leave  the  ship  on  the  stocks  at  Amheistbui^  (the  Detroit)  to 
her  fate,  as  neither  the  guns  to  arm  nor  the  men  to  man 
her  bad  yet  been  forwarded,  and  now  could  not  unless 
by  land,  which  for  heavy  guns  and  the  munitions  of  war 
was  the  nest  thing  to  an  impossibility.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  food  and  clothing  could  he  forwarded,  where 
there  was  little  more  than  an  Indian  path  and  no  bridges.  The 
WLsdom  of  the  fleet  deeded  upon  going  to  Amherstburg  and 
trusting  to  arming  the  ships  with  the  guns  from  the  fort,  and 
manning  them  with  sailors  from  the  fleet,  and  with  soldiers  and 
volunteers.  They  landed  Captain  O'Keefe,  of  the  41st  Regiment, 
who  waa  doing  marine  duty  at  or  near  Otter  Creek,  to  find  his 
way  to  Ryerse,  and  to  tell  the  militia  commandant  that  the 
whole  frontier  on  Lake  Erie  was  now  open  to  American  inva- 
sion, the  new  ship  was  launched,  imperfectly  armed  and  manned ; 
and  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  ammunition  for  the  fleet,  and 
with  little  more  than  a  day's  rations  for  his  men,  Commodore 
Barclay  was  necessitated  to  risk  an  action.  The  result  is  too 
well  known.  Nearly  all  the  officers  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded  Captain  Barclay,  who  had  already  lost  one  arm,  was 
disabled  in  the  other  arm ;  but  they  did  not  strike  their  colours 
to  Commodore  Perry's  superior  force  until  their  ammunition  in 
Bome  ships  was  all  exhausted,  and  in  others  nearly  so.  No  one 
could  have  fought  more  bravely  than  Captain  Barclay.  At  the 
Bame  time,  those  who  knew  of  his  leaving  the  blockade  could 
not  help  feeling  that  all  the  disasters  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
province  lay  at  his  door.  In  May  of  1814  wo  had  several  days 
of  heavy  fog.  On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  as  the  fog  lifted,  we 
saw  seven  or  eight  ships  under  the  American  flag  anchored  olT 
Byerse,  with  a  number  of  small  boats  floating  by  the  side  of 
each  ship.  As  the  fog  cleared  away  they  hoisted  sail  and 
dropped  down  three  miles  below  us,  opposite  Port  Dover.  Of 
coarse  an  invasion  waa  anticipated.  Colonel  Talbot  wo-s  then  in 
r^orfolk,  and  he  ordered  all  the  militia, to  assemble  the  next 
day  at  Brantford,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  which  they  did 
with  great  reluctance,  as  many  of  both  officers  and  men  thought 
that  au  effort  should  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  Americans 
laodiog;  but  no  resistance  waa  oflered.     On  the  14th,  the 
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Americans  burnt  the  village  and  mills  of  Dover;  on  the  15th, 
as  my  mother  and  myself  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  the  dogs 
kept  up  a  very  unusual  barking.    I  went  to  the  door  to  discover 
the  cause ;  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw  the  hill-side  and  fields^  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  covered  with  American  soldiers.     They 
had  marched  from  Port  Dover  to  Ryerse.    Two  men  stepped 
from  the  ranks,  selected  some  large  chips,  and  came  into  the 
room  where  we  were  standing,  and  took  coals  from  the  hearth. 
without  speaking  a  word.    My  mother  knew  instinctively  whafc 
they  were  going  to  do.     She  went  out  and  asked  to  see  the  com- 
manding officer.    A  gentleman  rode  up  to  her  and  said  he  was 
the  person  she  asked  for.     She  entreated  him  to  spare  her  pro- 
perty, and  said  she  was  a  widow  with  a  young  family.     He 
answered  her  civilly  and  respectfully,  and  expressed  his  regrefc 
that  his  orders  were  to  burn,  but  that  he  would   spare  tho 
house,  which  he  did ;  and  he  said,  as  a  sort  of  justification  of  his 
burning,  that  the  buildings  were  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  mill 
furnished  flour  for  British  troops.     Very  soon  we  saw  columns  oC 
dark  smoke  arise  from  every  building,  and  of  what  at  early  moriB- 
had  been  a  prosperous  homestead,  at  noon  there  remained  only^ 
smouldering  ruins.     The  following  day  Colonel  Talbot  and  thi 
militia  under  his  command  marched  to  Port  Norfolk  (com- 
monly known  as  Turkey  Point),  six  miles  above  Ryerse.     Th< 
Americans  were  then  on  their  way  to  their  own  shores.     M^ 
father  had  been  dead  less  than  two  years.     Little  remained  of  all 
his  labours   excepting  the   orchard  and  cultivated  fields, 
would  not  be  easy  to  describe  my  mother's  feelings  as  she  look< 
at  the  desolation  around  her,  and  thought  upon  the  past  an( 

the  present ;  but  there  was  no  longer  a  wish  to  return  to  New^ ; 

York.     My  father  s  grave  was  there,  and  she  looked  to  it  as  her' 
resting-place.      Not   many   years   since   a  small   church   wa5^ 
built  on  a  plot  of  ground  which  my  father  had  rcsei'ved  for 
that  purpose ;  in  the  graveyard  attached  are  buried  two  of  tli^ 
early  settlers — my  father  and  my  mother.  "A.  H." 

The  writer  of  the  following  paper  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes, 
but  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  author  of  this  history.  The 
paper  appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  de- 
cease of  Colonel  Rycrson,  and  was  enclosed  to  the  author  on 
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a  printed  slip.    It  throws  much  light  on  the  history  and 
character  of  the  times  of  which  it  speaks  : 

"Last  of  the  Old  U.  E.  Loyaliata. 

"Died,  at  his  residence,  near  Vittoria,  county  of  Norfolk,  on 
Wednesday,  the  9th  of  August,  ISoi,  after  a  short  illness 
of  three  days,  Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson  (father  of  the  Rev. 
M&ssrs.  George,  William,  John,  Egerton,  and  Edwy  Ryerson), 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

"  Colonel  Ryerson  was  bom  near  Pateraon,  New  Jersey, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the  28th  of 
February,  1761.  His  ancestors  were  from  Holland;  he  was 
the  seventh  son ;  he  lost  his  father  in  childhood.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  American  revolution,  two  of  the  brothers  entered 
the  British  army,  Samuel  (father  of  Mrs.  Harris,  Eldon 
House,  London)  was  nine  years  older  than  Joseph,  and  was 
the  first  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  join  the  Royal  standard. 
On  arriving  at  New  York,  he  was  informed  by  the  British 
commander  that  if  he  would  raise  sixty  men  he  would  receive 
-  a  captain's  commission.  He  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
raised  the  complement  of  men  in  a  few  days.  Joseph,  who 
was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  army  the  Gth  of 
May,  1776,  as  a  cadet.  He  was  too  small  and  weak  to  handle 
a  musket,  and  received  a  light  fowling-piece,  with  which  he 
learned  the  military  exercise  in  a  few  days.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  an  order  was  received  to  embody  a  portion  of 
these  New  Jersey  volunteers  into  a  corps  of  Light  Infantry,  to 
go  to  the  South  to  besiege  Charleston.  Joseph  Ryerson  was 
one  of  the  550  volunteers  for  this  campaign.  When  Colonel 
Ennis  (the  Inspector-General  of  the  troops  at  New  York)  came 
to  Joseph  Ryerson,  he  said, '  You  are  too  young  and  too  small 
to  go.'  The  lad  replied,  '  Oh !  sir,  I  am  growing  older  and 
stouter  every  day.'  The  colonel  laughed  heartily,  and  said, 
'Well,  you  shall  go  then.'  These  Light  Infantry  volunteers 
were  attached  at  different  times  to  different  regiments;  and 
Mr.  Ryerson  was  successively  attached  to  the  37th,  71st,  and 
S4th  Regiments.  Such  was  the  hard  service  performed  by 
these  Light  Infantry  volunteers,  that  out  of  550  men,  rant 
and  file,  exclusive  of  officers,  only  eighty-six  of  them  returned, 
three  years  afterwards,  after  the  evacuation  of  CharlcatAO. 
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"  The  Light  Infantry  corps  having  been  broken  up,  the  few 
remains  of  the  men  composing  it  returned  to  the  regiments  out 
of  which  they  had  volunteered.  About  eighteen  months  after 
leaving  New  York,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Ryerson  received  an  ensign's  commission,  and  he  was,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Regiment.  His  first  commission  was  given  him  as  the 
immediate  reward  of  the  courage  and  skill  he  displayed  as  the 
bearer  of  special  despatches  from  Charleston,  196  miles  into  the 
interior,  in  the  course  of  which  he  experienced  several  hair- 
breadth escapes.  He  was  promoted  to  his  lieutenancy  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  as  the  bearer  of  special 
despatches  by  sea  to  the  north,  having  eluded  the  enemy  in 
successive  attacks  and  pursuits.  He  was  in  six  battles,  besides 
several  skirmishes,  and  was  once  wounded.  At  the  cloje  of  the 
war  in  1783,  he,  with  his  brother  Samuel,  and  many  other 
Loyalists  and  discharged  half-pay  oflBcers  and  soldiers,  went 
to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  married  in  1784,  and  settled  and 
resided  in  Majorville,  on  the  River  St.  John,  near  Fredericton, 
in  1799,  when  he  removed  to  Upper  Canada  and  settled  in 
Charlottcvillc,  near  his  brother — they  both  having  drawn  land 
from  tlic  Government  for  their  services. 

"  While  in  New  Brunswick  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
militia;  on  his  arrival  in  Canada  he  was  appointed  major, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  colonel.  On  the  organization  of 
London  district  in  1800  (including  the  recent  districts  of 
Talbot,  London,  Brock,  and  Huron),  he  was  appointed  higH- 
shcriflf — an  office  which  he  resigned,  after  a  few  years,  i 
favour  of  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Colonel  Bostwick,  of  Pa 
Stanley. 

"  During  the  late  war  with  the  United  States,  in  1812,  Colone"^'' 
Ryerson  and  his  three  eldest  sons  took  an  active  part  in  th^ 
defence  of  the  country.  He  was  for  many  years  a  magistrate 
and  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  he  would  neve^^ 
accept  of  any  fees  as  a  magistrate. 

"  Some  ten  years  since  he  resigned  whatever  offices  he  hel 
In  1850  he  lost  his  wife,  aged  eighty-four  years — ^a  woman  o: 
sound  understanding  and  rare  excellence.     He  continued  healthy^ 
and  vigorous  to  the  last — having  the  Friday  before  his  decease 
rode  several  miles,  and  walked  from  Yittoria  to  his  own  house 
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— a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles — after  which  he  conversed  with 
much  animation  and  cheerfulness. 

"  Shortly  after  his  attack  on  Sunday  liight,  he  expressed  his 
belief  that  he  should  not  recover,  and  stated  hia  entire  trust 
in  Qod,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  he  felt  that 
he  had  good  hope  of  eternal  life. 

"Hi3  funeral  was  attended  by  a  lai^e  concourse  of  people — 
especially  of  the  old  inhabitants.  Six  of  his  old  neigliboura 
acted  as  pall-bearers — namely,  Colonel  Potts,  F.  Walsh,  Aquilla 
Walsh,  Abner  Owen,  Joseph  Culver,  and  S.  Ellis,  Enquires — 
whosQJoint  ages  amounted  to  almost  400  years.  The  Scripture 
lesson  was  read,  and  prayers  offered  up  at  the  house  hy  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clement,  Wesleyan  minister;  and  the  service  was  read  at 
the  grave  by  the  Rev.  George  Salmon  (an  old  friend  of  the 
family),  in  the  ahsenco  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  rector  of  Wood- 
house,  to  the  erection  of  the  church  of  which  rectory  Colonel 
Ryerson  had  been  the  largest  contributor. 

"  Colonel  Ryerson  is  probably  the  last  of  the  old  United 
Empire  Loyalists  in  Canada  who  joined  the  British  army  in 
1776 — a  race  of  men  remarkahle  for  longevity  and  energy,  and 
a  noble  enthusiasm  for  British  institutions."* 

Tntereatinff  piece  of  Local  Ristory  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scadding. 
"  Niagara,  Aug.  3rd,  1801. 
"  Deaii  Sin, — 
"  I  have  deferred  acknowledging  the  circular  announcing  your 
intended  work  on  the  TJ.  E.  forefathers  of  the  Canadian  people, 
until  now,  from  not  having  had  before  a  moment  of  leisure  to 
prepare  the  contribution   which  I  intended  to  offer  for  your 
acceptance  and  uso.    I  only  hope  tiiat  my  delay  may  not  have 
tendered  the  communication  too  late. 

•  Dr.  Canniff,  in  his  excellent  "History  of  the  Sctllcmcnt  of  Upper 
Canada,"  wilh  epcciol  rerercnce  to  Bay  Qtiintd,  bos  the  following  rcEpcct- 
ing  Colonel  ByurKin,  who  commancted  a  company  and  was  called  captain, 
thongh  not  }-ct  gnzeltcd  ; 

"Ono  of  Captain  Joseph  Ityeraon's  old  comrades,  Peter  Rcdncr,  of  the 
B«y  Quint4,  says : '  Ue  wtu  a  man  of  daring  intrepidity,  and  a  great  faronrito 
in  his  company.'  IIo  icprcsented  Captain  Ryerson  as  one  of  tliu  mont 
detennincd  men  he  oTcr  knew.  With  the  service  of  hia  country  uppcnnost 
fa  hia  mind,  he  oflien  expoacd  himself  to  gieat  danger  to  accomplish  his 
denni.'    (p.  110.) 
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"  Such  a  work  as  that  whicli  yon  pro[k)Be  to  loing  out  ia  a 
desideratum,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  increasiDgly 
fio  as  years  roll  on.  I  im  glad  that  you  have  been  moved  to 
thia  undertaking,  as  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  executed  with 
vigour  and  thoroughness,  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  and  with  a  real 
afTection.  Our  neighbours  in  the  United  States  have  long  since 
seen  the  propriety  of  collecting  and  permsjiently  recording  the 
otherwise  rapidly  evanescent  memorials  of  their  past.  The 
volumes  put  forth  by  their  Historical  Societies  and  State  Gov- 
ernment and  by  individuals  amongst  them,  on  this  subject, 
possess  extraordinary  interest  not  only  for  United  States'  citizens, 
but  also  for  the  general  reader,  and  particularly  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  existing  British  North  American  Colonies.  I  have 
often  wished  that  we  could  have  for  Canada  some  such  publica- 
tion as  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  to  preserve  for 
the  eye,  by  woodcuts  worked  into  the  text,  sketches  and  plans 
of  historic  places  and  buildings  as  they  were  in  their  primitive 
state — objects  which,  in  a  country  like  this,  from  the  perishing 
nature  of  materials  in  many  instances,  from  the  levelling  of 
streets,  straightening  of  roads,  railway  excavations,  esplanades, 
building  and  other  processes  and  causes,  are  being  so  rapidly 
obliterated. 

"  As  you  invite  information  in  regard  to  early  settlers 
generally,  I  have  thought  it  simply  a  duty  to  send  som^ 
memoranda — which  I  hope  may  be  deemed  not  unworthy  o:E 
use — respecting  my  father,  whom  I  have  supposed  you  mightz^ 
perhaps,  find  an  occasion  of  noticing  in  connection  with  a  men — ■ 
tion  of  Whitby,  in  a  note  or  otherwise. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"H.  SCADDING. 
"  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rycrson." 

"  This  town  was,  at  its  commencement,  about  the  year  181 L^ 
named  Windsor,  by  its  projector.  Mr  John  Scadding,  the  origim*:^ 
grantee  of  a  thousand  acres  in  this  locality.  On  a  natun^^ 
harbour  of  Lake  Ontario,  popularly  known  as  '  Big  Bay,'  Mr.  !r=^ 
laid  out  the  town,  built  the  first  house,  and  named  the  street^^ 
three  of  them,  after  his  three  sons — John,  Charles,  and  Henry?^ 
The  appellation  'Windsor'  had  no  reference  to  the  world-re- 
nowned royal    residence,  hut  to  a  very   humble  property  ec 
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designated,  once  possessed  by  Mr.  S.  in  the  parish  o£  Luppitt,  in 
Devonshire,  from  which  neighbourhood,  viz.,  Dunkeswell,  he 
first  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada  in  1703.  Before  this  trans- 
plantation, his  family,  with  numerous  kith  and  kin,  had  had  their 
home  in  these  old  Wessex  regions  for  many  a  generation.  Local 
registries,  tombstones,  and  other  records  constantly  exhibit  the 
name,  which  will  also  be  found  in  the  minute  Ordnance  maps  of 
England,  attached  to  a  small  haiplet  in  the  vicinity  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  closely  adjoining  county  of  Somerset.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  Governor  Simcoe,  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally and  in  the  most  friendly  manner  known  in  Devonshire 
before  his  emigration,  Mr.  S.  was  also  the  owner  and  first 
cultivator  of  a  section  of  land  watered  through  its  whole  length 
by  the  River  Don,  from  the  second  concession  to  the  lake's 
edge,  in  the  township  of  York.  It  was  while  putting  off 
trespassers  on  a  portion  of  this  last-meutioncd  property,  which 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  but  which  was  at  the  time,  tor  the  most  part,  in  ita 
primitive  natural  state,  that  he  was,  at  tho  age  of  seventy, 
onfortunately  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree  in  1824,  Hia 
widow,  Mrs.  Melicent  ScadJing,  survived  until  1860,  attaining 
the  age  of  ninety-three  years.  In  1854,  the  town  of  Winder 
was  incorporated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  IS  Vic,  c.  28,  on 
which  occasion  its  name  was  changed  to  '  Whitby,'  ambiguities 
and  inconveniences  having  arisen  from  the  existence  of  another 
Windsor  on  the  Detroit  river." 

Loyalty  aiid  Sufferings  of  the  Hon.  John  Munroe,  of  Fowlis. 

"Bom  in  Scotland,  in  1731;  came  to  America  in  1756; 
married  in  Albany  Miss  Browcr,  of  Schenectady,  in  17G0 ;  lived 
at  Matilda,  U.C,  and  died  at  Dickenson's  Landing  in  October, 
1800,  aged  sixty-nine. 

"During  the  revolutionary  war  he  resided  near  Fort  Ben- 
nington, where  he  possessed  considerable  property,  which  was 
confiscated  by  the  United  States'  Government.  He  was  captain 
in  Sir  John  Johnston's  regiment,  and  his  son  Hugh  was  a  lieu- 
tenant. The  appended  certificates  state  his  services,  sufferings 
and  merits." 

The  above  summary  statement,  and  the  following  certificates, 
were  enclosed  to  the  writer  of  this  history  several  years  siuca 
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hy  a  son  of  Captain  Munroe,  who  held  several  situattona  in 
Upper  Canada,  such  as  judge,  shetiff,  etc. 

Srifjadier-QcTieral  Allen  Madean'a  CertifieaU. 
"  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  boarer  hereof,  Captain  Munroe 
'was  the  first  man  that  joined  me  at  New  York,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1775,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  hia  King  and  country, 
and  that  he  was  of  infinite  service  to  me  at  that  time.  That 
during  the  time  I  was  engaged  at  Boston  he  remained  in  and 
about  New  York,  till  my  return,  when  he  gave  mb  every  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  danger  of  my  being  taken  prisoner ; 
in  consequence  of  which  I  divested  myself  of  every  military 
appearance,  and  secured  my  papers,  etc.,  on  board  the  Asia  man- 
of-war,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life  be  conducted  me  upwards 
of  200  miles  through  the  province  of  New  York  to  a  |;eDtle> 
man's  house  near  Sclienectady,  whoso  son  conducted  me  up  the 
Mohawk  river,  on  my  journey  to  Canada  by  way  of  Osw^o, 
the  communication  on  all  other  places  being  shut  up.  I  do 
also  certify  that  Captain  Munroe  did  engage  a  great  number  of 
men  to  serve  his  Majesty  against  the  rebels,  and  that  an  infor- 
mation was  lodged  against  him  on  that  account,  and  was  taken 
up  and  tried ;  that  though  many  of  the  men  were  never  able 
to  join  the  King's  troops  in  Canada,  yet  numbers  joined  Sir 
John  Johnston's  regiment,  and  others  joined  the  84th,  under 
my  command ;  and  that  in  defiance  of  all  the  hardships,  diffi- 
culties, and  dangers  he  was  exposed  to,  he  has  ever  adhered 
to  the  samo  loyal  principles,  notwithstanding  he  was  eighteen 
months  a  close  prisoner,  mostly  in  irons;  that  he  made  hia 
escape  from  prison  in  Albany ;  was  unfortunately  retaken  and 
confined  at  Esopsus,  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  would  infallibly 
have  been  Imngcd  (his  sentence  having  been  pronounced)  had 
he  not  made  his  escape;  that  I  am  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Munroe  and  her  family  of  eight  children,  which  has  hitherto 
been  brought  up  in  a  genteel  sphere  of  life ;  and  that  I  always 
understood  Captain  Munroe  to  bo  a  gentleman  of  considei-able 
property  in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  as  an  ofilccr  always 
behaved  with  becoming  spirit  and  resolution. 
"Alles  Maclean, 

"  Late  Brigadier-General  in  Canada." 
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Captain  Duncan  Campbell's  Certificate,  Late  of  Vie  84th 
Regiment. 

"  I  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Captain  John  Munroe,  late  of  the  King's  Regiment,  of  New  York, 
for  many  years,  while  ho  followed  the  mercantile  way  of 
business  in  America's  last  war,  and  ever  since ;  that  he  always 
bore  the  character  of  an  honest  and  respectable  gentleman 
amongst  his  numerous  acquaintances.  I  also  knew  him  to  be 
a  zealous  friend  to  the  interest  of  his  King  and  country,  and 
that  he  and  his  family  have  suffered  the  greatest  cruelties  hy 
the  rebels,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property.  I  also  know  that 
he  laid  a  permanent  foundation  for  his  family  in  the  province 
of  New  York  by  his  indefatigable  industry ;  that  I  have  been 
different  times  at  his  last  place  of  abode,  where  I  have  seen 
most  part  of  the  improvements  he  had  made,  though  at  that 
time  in  a  manner  beginning,  where  he  had  an  excellent  dwell- 
ing-house, a  saw  and  grist  mills,  with  other  improvements. 

"  That  I  know  him  to  have  a  very  large  family,  and  a  thriv- 
ing and  growing  property  in  the  county  of  Albany,  and  province 
of  New  York. 

"Duncan  Campbell, 

"  Late  Captain  of  the  81th  Rogiment. 

"  No.  8  Fley  Market,  St.  James." 

General  Tryon's  Certificate. 

"  I  do  certify  that  I  know  Captain  Munroe,  during  the  time 
that  I  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  to  bo  an 
active  magistrate ;  that  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  period  I  was  on 
board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  he  came  from  his  place  of  abode, 
two  hundred  miles  through  the  rebel  posts,  on  the  Hudson 
river,  and  with  difficulty  got  on  board,  when  he  informed  me  of 
several  particulars  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  rebel  armies, 
and  the  preparations  they  were  making  for  defence  in  the 
highlands. 

"  He  also  communicated  to  me  his  distress  for  want  of  money 
to  pay  the  recruits  he  had  engaged  for  General  Maclean's  regi- 
ment, on  which  I  advanced  him  such  a  sum  as  he  thought  he 
could  carry  with  safety.  About  that  time  a  packet  arrived 
from  England,  which  brought  dispatches  for  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec.    These  I  requested  he  would  take  charge  of,  and  for« 
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ward  them  with  diligence  and  secrecy.  To  facilitate  this 
business,  I  offered  him  fifty  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  there- 
of. He  took  charge  of  the  dispatches,  which  I  heard  were 
safely  delivered,  though  he  declined  accepting  the  fifty  pounds. 
Such  conduct,  and  his  indefatigable  diligence  to  forward  his 
Majesty's  service,  merits  the  attention  of  Qovemment,  particu- 
arly  as  he  has  lost  his  property  and  suffered  imprisonment  in 

the  royal  cause. 

"Wm.  Tbyon, 

"  Upper  Grosvenor  St.,  14th  February,  1785.' 


w    » 


SUFFERINGS  OF  THE  U.  E.  LOYALISTS  DURING  THE  REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR — VINDICATION  OF  THEIR  CHARACTER — ^THEIR  PRIVA- 
TIONS  AND  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANADA. 

A  Letter  from  the  late  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Bowman  Spohn,  o] 
Aruxister,  County  of  Wentworth,  dotted  July  Srd,  1861, 
togetlter  with  an  Introductory  Letter  by  the  Writer  of  ikU 
History,  dated  February  15,  1875. 

"  To  tlve  Editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian. 
"  My  Dear  Sir,— 

"  At  the  request  of  the  family,  I  have  prepared,  and  I  send 
you  herewith,  a  brief  obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bow- 
man Spohn,  only  child  of  the  honoured  and  widely-known  late 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  Bowman,  near  the  village  of  Ancaster,  in. 
the  county  of  Wentworth. 

"  I  here  subjoin  for  publication  a  remarkable  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mrs.  Spohn  in  18G1,  in  answer  to  a  circular 
which  I  sent  out  to  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  Canada 
and  their  descendants,  to  procure  information  and  testimonies 
from  themselves  as  to  their  early  history  and  settlement  in  this- 
country. 

'*  I  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  injustice  done  to  the 
character  and  acts  of  our  Canadian  forefathers  by  the  partial 
and  often  unfounded  statements  of  American  historians  and 
utter  neglect  of  English  historians.  I  had,  in  accordance  with 
my  own  strong  convictions  and  in  compliance  with  many 
solicitations,  determined  to  attempt  an  act  of  justice  and  grati- 
tude to  that  noble  generation  of  men  and  women.  I  liave  been 
favoured  with  a  lar^e  number  of  letters  similar  to  that  which 
follows,  and  which  will  form  an  interesting  Appendix  of  in- 
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formation  and  testimony  to  aaj  history  which  ma;  be  vritten 
of  them.  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  my  task  ;  but  if  my 
life  and  atrcngth  be  spared,  and  if  I  can  be  released  from 
official  labours  which  weigh  so  heavily  upon  my  time  and 
strength,  I  shall  be  able  to  complete  what  I  have  undertaken 
and  long  proaecuted,  namely,  contribute  something  to  settle 
many  unsettled  and  disputed  facts  of  American  and  Oonadian 
history,  and  to  do,  at  least,  a  modicum  of  justice  to  a  Canadian 
ancestry  whose  heroic  deeds  and  unswerving  Christian  patriot- 
ism form  a  patent  of  nobility  more  to  be  valued  by  their 
descendants  than  the  coronets  of  many  modem  noblemen. 

"  The  following  letter  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  those 
who  were  incapable  of  knowingly  perverting  the  truth  in  any 
particular,  and  tends  to  prove  and  illustrate,  by  its  artless  state- 
ments, the  true  disinterested  loyalty  and  Christian  patriotism 
of  (hose  who  adhered  to  British  connection  in  the  American 
revolution ;  their  crnel  treatment  from  the  professed  friends  of 
liberty ;  their  privations,  sufferings,  courage,  and  industry  in 
settling  this  country ;  or  who,  as  it  is  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  following  letter,  '  with  their  hoes  planted  the  germ  of  its 
future  greatness.' 

"  Yours  very  faitlifully, 

"  E.  Rtebsos. 

"  Toronto,  February  15, 1875." 

"  Ancaster,  July  23rd.  18C1, 
"Rev.  and  Deab  Sm, — 

"I  have  long  wished  some  person  would  give  tho  world 
%  true  history  of  that  much-traduced  and  suffering  people,  tho 
U.  K  Loyalists ;  and  I  assure  you  that  when  your  circular 
came  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  leom  that  they  would  at  least 
get  justice  from  such  an  able  source  aa  yourself ;  and  if  the 
plain  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  my  forefathers  will  assist 
you  in  the  least  in  your  arduous  and  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
[  will  be  exceedingly  gratified. 

"  My  great-grandfather  emigrated  from  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  settled  near  the  Mohawk  river, 
ii  a  creek  that  still  bears  his  name  (Bowman's  Creek).  My 
grandfather,  Jacob  Bowman,  joined  the  British  army  in  the 
French  war;  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  was  awarded  1,500 
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acres  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  where  he  made  un- 
provements  until  the  revolutionary  war  broke  out.  The  delicate 
state  of  my  grandmother  obliged  him  to  remain  at  home, 
while  nearly  all  that  remained  lirm  to  their  allegiance  left  for 
the  British  army. 

"He  was  surprised  at  night,  while  his  wife  was  sick,  by 
a  party  of  rebels,  and  with  his  eldest  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen  yean 
of  age,  was  taken  prisoner ;  his  house  pillaged  of  every  article 
except  the  bed  on  which  his  sick  wife  lay,  and  that  they 
stripped  of  all  but  one  blanket.  Half  an  hour  after  my  grand- 
father was  marched  off,  his  youngest  child  was  bom.  This  was 
in  November.  There  my  grandmother  was,  with  an  infant 
babe  and  six  children,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  without 
any  provisions,  and  only  one  blanket  in  the  house.  Their 
cattle  and  grain  were  all  taken  away. 

"  My  father,  Peter  Bowman,  the  eldest  son  at  home,  was  only 
eleven  years  old.  As  the  pillage  was  at  night,  he  had  neither 
coat  nor  shoes ;  he  had  to  cut  and  draw  his  iirewood  half  a  mile 
on  a  hand-slcigh  to  keep  his  sick  mother  from  freezing ;  this  he 
did  barefooted.  The  whole  family  would  have  perished  had  it 
not  been  for  some  friendly  Indians  that  brought  them  provi- 
sions. One  gave  my  father  a  blanket,  coat  and  a  pair  of  mocas- 
sins. A  kind  squaw  doctored  my  grandmother,  but  she  suffered 
so  much  through  want  and  anxiety  that  it  was  not  untiL 
spring  that  she  was  able  to  do  anything.  She  then  toolc 
her  children  and  went  to  the  Mohawk  river,  where  the; 
planted  corn  and  potatoes ;  and  in  the  fall  the  commander  o: 
the  British  forces  at  Niagara,  hearing  of  their  destitute  situa — 
tion,  sent  a  party  with  some  Indians  to  bring  them  in.  ThejiSi 
brought  in  five  families :  the  NcUises,  Secords,  Youngs,  Bucks-^ 
and  our  own  family  (Bowman),  live  women  and  thirty-on 
children,  and  only  one  pair  of  shoes  among  them  all.  The 
arrived  at  Fort  George  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1776 ;  froiir:::-3 
there  they  were  sent  first  to  Montreal,  and  then  to  QuebeCg,^ 
where  the  Government  took  care  of  them — that  is,  gave  them^^ 
aoTiicihing  to  eat  and  baiTacks  to  sleep  in.  My  grandmothen:^ 
was  exposed  to  cold  and  damp  so  much  that  she  took  tin 
rheumatism,  and  never  recovered. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1777  my  father  joined  Butler's  Rangers, 
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B8  'with  Colonel  Butler  in  all  hia  campaigns.     His  brother, 
line  years  old,  went  as  a  fif^. 

it  to  return  to  my  grandfather,  Jacob  Eowman:  his 
s  took  him  and  his  son  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
cd  in  jail  eighteen  months.  An  exchange  of  prisoners 
ook  place,  and  they  were  sent  to  New  York  ;  from  there 
th  hia  SOD  and  Philip  Buck,  started  for  their  homes,  not 
ng  that  these  homes  they  never  would  see  again,  and  that 
families  were  far  away  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.  The 
evening  after  they  started  for  their  homes,  they  came 
)ond,  and  shot  some  ducks  for  their  supper.  The  report 
dr  guns  was  heard  by  some  American  scouts,  who  con- 
themselves  until  our  poor  fellows  were  asleep,  when  they 
stealthily  up  and  6red.  Six  shots  took  eOect  on  my 
as  he  lay  with  his  hat  over  his  ear.  Five  halls  went 
;h  it,  and  one  through  hia  thigh.  My  grandfather  and 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  They  sprang  into  the 
J,  but  when  they  heard  the  groans  of  my  uncle,  grand- 
returned  and  gave  himself  up.  Buck  made  his  escape, 
then  marched  off,  carrying  the  wounded  boy  with  them, 
ley  were  taken  to  the  nearest  American  station,  where 
father  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking  cara  of  hia 
led  son.  As  he  began  to  recover,  grandfather  waa  again 
■d  to  abjure  the  British  Government,  which  he  steadfastly 
d  to  do.  He  waa  then  taken  to  Lancaster  jail,  with  Mr. 
ir.  They  were  there  fastened  together  by  a  band  of  iron 
i  their  arms,  and  a  chain  with  three  links  around  their 
t,  the  weight  of  which  was  ninety-six  pounds ;  and  then 
ed  by  a  ring  and  staple  to  the  floor.  In  that  condition 
emained  either  three  years  and  a  half  or  four  years  and 
,  until  the  fiesh  was  worn  away  and  the  bones  laid  hare 
iches. 

en,  women,  and  children  all  went  to  work,  clearing  land, 
were  none  to  make  improvements  in  Canada  then  but 
,  E.  Loyahsts,  and  they,  with  their  hoes,  planted  the  germ 
future  greatness.  About  this  time,  my  father  with  his 
ir  returned  from  the  army;  they  helped  their  father  two 
and  then  took  up  land  for  themselves  near  Fort  Erie. 
y  father  married  the  daughter  of  a  Loyalist  from  Hudson, 
River  (Mr.  Frederick  Lampman) ;  he  was  too  old  to  8or\-o. 
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in  the  wax,  but  his  four  sons  and  two  sons  in-law  did.  They 
were  greatly  harassed,  but  they  hid  in  the  cellars  and  bushes 
for  three  months,  the  rebels  hunting  them  night  and  day.  At 
length  an  opportunity  offered,  and  they  made  their  escape  to 
Long  Island,  where  they  joined  the  British  army.  One  of  his 
sons,  Wilhelmus  Lampman,  returning  home  to  see  h^s  family, 
was  caught  by  the  rebels  within  a  short  distance  of  his  father's 
house,  and  hanged,  because,  as  they  said,  he  was  a  Tory. 

"At  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  whole  family  came  to 
Canada.  They  brought  their  horses  and  cattle  with  them, 
which  helped  to  supply  the  new  country.  They  settled  in  the 
township  of  Stamford,  where  their  descendants  are  yet. 

"  My  father  settled  on  his  land  near  the  fort ;  he  drew  an 
axe  and  a  hoe  from  Qovemment.  He  bought  a  yoke  of  year*: 
ling  steers;  this  was  the  amount  of  his  fanning  utcnsila 
Mother  had  a  cow,  bed,  six  plates,  three  knives,  and  a  few  other 
articles.  It  was  the  scarce  year,  on  Ibccount  of  the  rush  of 
Loyalists  from  the  States,  who  had  heard  that  Canada  was  a 
good  country,  where  they  could  live  under  their  own  loved 
institutions,  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  England. 

"  The  amount  of  grain  that  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  had  raised 
was  hardly  sufficient  for  themselves;  still  they  divided   with 
the  new  comers,  as  all  were  alike  destitute.    After  planting 
com  and  potatoes,  they  had  nothing  left.     My  fatlicr  cleared 
two  acres,  on  which  he  planted  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  and  flax; 
his  calves  were  not  able  to  work,  and  he  had  to  carry  all  the 
rails  on  his  shoulders  until  the  skin  was  worn  off  them  both. 
This  was  the  way  he  made  his  first  fence.     In  the  beginning  of 
May  [1780],  their  provisions  failed ;  none  to  be  had ;  Govern- 
ment promised   assistance,  still   none  came.     All  eyes  turned 
toward  their  harvest,  which  was  more  than  three  months  away; 
their   only  resource   was  the   leaves  of   trees.     Some   hunted 
ground  nuts;  many  lived  on  herbs;  those  that  were  near  the 
river,  on  fish.     My  father  used  to  work  until  near  sim-down, 
then  walk  three  miles  to  the  river,  get  light  wood,  fish  all  night, 
in  the  morning  divide  the  fish,  carry  his  share  home  on  his 
back,  which  they  ate  without  bread  or  salt.     This  he  did  twice 
a  week,  until  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  moss  became  so 
thick  in  the  river  that  they  could  not  see  a  fish;  still  they 
worked  on,  and  hoped  on  every  day.     My  father  chopped  the 
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logs  and  they  had  ijilk  for  their  breakfast,  thon  went  to  work 
tintil  noon ;  took  their  dinner  on  milk ;  to  work  again  till  night, 
and  supped  on  milk.  I  have  frequently  heard  my  mother  say 
she  never  waa  discouraged  or  discontented ;  thankful  they  were 
that  they  could  eat  their  morsel  in  peace. 

"  Their  only  crime  was  loyalty  to  the  Government  which  they 
had  sworn  fealty  to.  The  God  of  Heaven  saw  all  this,  and 
the  sword  of  vengeance  la  now,  in  1861,  drawn  over  the 
American  people  (now  they  know  how  to  appreciate  loyalty), 
and  will  perhaps  never  be  sheathed  again  until  they  make  some 
restitution  for  the  unheard-of  cruelties  they  inflicted  upon 
those  most  brave  and  lojral  people. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  liberated.  Grandfather 
■was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  neatly  a  year,  but  his  leg  never  got 
entirely  well.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk,  he  sent  for  his 
family  (it  had  been  eight  years  since  he  saw  them) :  they  had 
sufTercd  everything  but  death.  Coming  in  the  boats  from 
Qaebec,  they  got  out  of  provisions  and  were  near  starving.  He 
never  had  his  family  all  together  again.  He  drew  land  near 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where  he  went  to  work  in  the  woods, 
broken  down  with  suflering,  worn  out  with  age ;  his  property 
destroyed,  his  land  confiscated,  and  his  family  scattered  ;  with- 
out money  or  means,  and  worse  than  all,  without  provisions. 
Still,  to  work  they  went  with  willing  hands  and  cheerful  hearts, 
and  often  did  he  say  he  never  felt  inclined  to  murmur.  He  had 
done  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country ;  his  own  and  his  family's 
sufferings  he  could  not  help.  Theirs  was  not  a  solitary  case  ; 
all  the  Loyalists  suffered.  The  Government  found  seed  to  plant 
and  sow  the  first  year ;  they  gave  them  axes  and  hoes,  and 
promised  them  provisions.  How  tar  that  promise  was  fulfilled, 
you  well  know ;  they  got  very  little ;  they  soon  foimd  that  they 
had  to  provide  for  themselves. 

"As  soon  03  the  wheat  was  large  enough  to  rub  out,  they 
boiled  it,  which  ta  them  was  a  great  treat.  Providence  favoured 
them  with  an  early  harvest ;  their  sufferings  were  over,  and  not 
one  bad  starved  to  death.  They  now  had  enough,  and  they 
were  tliankf uL  Heaven  smiled,  and  in  a  few  years  they  had 
an  abundance  for  themselves  and  others, 

"  I  have  no  memorandum  to  refer  to.  I  have  just  related  the 
tale  I  have  often  heard  my  parents  tell,  without  any  exaggeva- 
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tion,  but  with  many  omissions.  I  have  not  told  jon  abont  my 
father  s  sufferings  in  the  army,  when,  upon  an  expedition  near 
Little  lliamac,  he  and  some  others  were  left  to  carry  the 
wounded.  They  got  out  of  provisions :  went  three  days  with- 
out anything  to  eat,  except  one  pigeon  between  nine.  I  will 
give  you  his  own  words.  He  says :  '  The  first  day  we  came  to 
where  an  Indian's  old  pack-horse  had  mired  in  the  mud;  it 
had  lain  there  ten  days  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  the  smell  was 
dreadful ;  still  some  of  our  men  cut  out  slices,  roasted  and  ate 
it ;  I  was  not  hungry  enough,  TKe  next  day  I  shot  a  pigeon, 
which  made  a  dinner  for  nine ;  after  that  we  found  the  skin  of 
a  deer,  from  the  knee  to  the  hoof.  This  we  divided  and  ate.  I 
would  willingly,  had  I  possessed  it,  have  given  my  hat  full  of 
gold  for  a  piece  of  bread  as  large  as  my  hand.  Often  did  I 
think  of  the  milk  and  swill  I  had  seen  left  in  my  father's  hog- 
trough,  and  thought  if  I  only  had  that  I  would  be  satisfied.' 

"Such  were  some  of  the  sufferings  of  my  forefathers  for 
supremacy.    They  have  gone  to  their  reward.    Peace  to  their 

ashes! 

"  Yours,  respectfully, 

*'  Dr.  E.  Ryerson."  "  Elizabeth  Bow^tan  Spohn. 

"P.  S. — One  thing  more  I  must  add:  My  father  always  said 
chere  never  was  any  cruelty  inflicted  upon  either  man,  woman 
or  child  by  Butler's  Rangers,  that  he  ever  heard  of,  during  the 
war.  They  did  everything  in  their  power  to  get  the  fiidians 
to  bring  their  prisoners  in  for  redemption,  and  urged  them  to 
treat  them  kindly ;  the  ofiicers  always  telling  them  that  it  was 
more  brave  to  take  a  prisoner  than  to  kill  him,  and  that  none 
but  a  coward  would  kill  a  prisoner ;  that  brave  soldiers  were 
always  kind  to  women  and  children.  lie  said  it  was  false  that 
they  gave  a  bounty  for  scalps.  True,  the  Indians  did  commit 
cruelties,  but  they  were  not  countenanced  in  the  least  by  the 
whites.  "  E.  S." 

"N.  B. — To  this  last  statement  of  Mrs.  Spohn's  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  also  true  that  the  Indians  were  first  employed 
by  the  Revolutionists  against  the  Loyalists,  before  they  were 
employed  by  the  latter  against  the  former.  The  attempt  to 
enlist  the  Indians  in  the  contest  was  first  made  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists.   Of  this  the  most  conclusive  evidence  can  be  adduced. 

«  E.  R*' 
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CHAPTER  SLIL 
Gotehsmentb  op  the  British  Provisoes— Nova  Scorii. 

To  the  painful  narrative  given  of  the  hanishment  of  the 
Ijoyalists,  and  confecation  of  their  property,  at  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  their  settlement  in  the  British  provinces 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  and  Upper  Canada, 
so  fully  detailed  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  proper  to  add  some 
account  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  oldest  of  the  present  British  American 
Provinces.  This  territory  had  the  general  appellation  of  New 
France,  or  Acadia,  and  comprehended,  until  1784,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Cape  Breton.  It  was  originally  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Cahot's  discovery  of  Terra  Nova,  and  as  such  claimed  by  the 
English  Government,  and  was  afterwards  comprehended  within 
the  boundary  of  a  large  portion  of  America,  colled  North 
Virginia.  In  the  wars  between  France  and  England  this 
country  changed  masters  several  times;  but  in  1710  Nova 
Scotia  was  again  re-conquered  by  the  forces  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  Queen  Anne,  sent  from  New  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Nicholson ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in 
1712,  it  was  finally  ceded  and  secured  to  Great  Britain,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  in  her  possession.* 

"  There  were  originally  three  sorts  of  government  established 
by  the  EJiglish  on  the  continent  of  America :  Charter  Govern- 
ments, (Rich  as  those  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut ;  Proprietary  Governments,  as  Pennsylvania  and 

*  General  Deicription  of  Nova  Sco^  PrinUd  at  the  Royal  Canadian 
School,  18S0,  pw  la 
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Maryland ;  and  Royal  Government,  as  Nova  Scotia.  A  Bqpl 
Government  is  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Crown,  and 
the  King  appoints  the  Governor  and  officers  of  State,  and  the 
people  only  elect  the  representatives,  as  in  England."* 

"  Peace  was  declared  between  France  and  England  the  8th  d 
November,  17G2;  and  by  the  treaty  which  followed,  all  the 
French  possessions  in  Canada,  with  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1764,  the  Island  of  St.  John,  named 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1799,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Kent^ 
was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia. 

"  Of  Acadia,  and  accordingly  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  its  early 
government  by  the  English,  the  province  now  known  as  New 
Brunswick  formed  a  part,  and  to  the  colony  was  added,  in  1758. 
the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  then  finally  taken  from  the  French, 
In  the  same  year  the  military  rule  which  had  prevailed  was 
exchanged  for  a  regular  Constitution,  in  which  a  Governor, 
representing  the  British  Crown,  presided  over  a  Legislative 
Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly  modelled  to  some  extent  from 
the  two  estates  of  the  English  Parliament.""}* 


♦  General  Description  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  17. 

t  Boume*s  Our  Colonics  and  Emigration,  pp.  100, 101. 

"The  proclamation  inviting  emigrants  to  Nova  Scotia  guaranteed. ihem  (hs 
samefomn  of  government  and  rights  as  the  other  colonics;  but  owing  to  alleged 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  electing  an  Assembly,  no  Assembly  was  chosen, 
and  laws  were  made  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  administered  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  until  Chief  Justice  Belcher  raised  the  question  in 
1755,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  sevenl 
laws  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  without  the  endorsement  of  A 
representative  Assembly.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  of  England,  who  decided  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
alone  had  not  the  right  to  make  laws,  and  that  any  laws  so  made  were  un- 
constitutional. The  Lords  of  Trade  advised  the  Governor  (Lawrence)  to 
onvene  an  Assembly  without  delay,  but  he  objected  to  it  as  needless  and 
impracticable  ;  when  the  Lord  of  Trade  replied  sharply,  tliat  "  he  knew 
their  desires  on  the  subject;  and  as  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  giatify  them, 
they  were  obliged  to  order  him  to  do  so;  adding,  that  they  knew  that  many 
had  left  the  province  and  gone  to  other  colonics  on  account  of  the  discontent 
at  the  delav  of  calling  an  Assembly." 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions.  Governor  Lawrence  brought  the  subject 
before  his  Council  the  20th  of  May,  1758,  and  a  resolution  (piepaicd  by 
Chief  Justice  Belcher  the  year  before)  was  passed,  to  the  effect  **  That  a 
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The  first  Assembly  oE  Nova  Scotia  met  on  tho  7th  of  Octot 
ber,  1758,  at  Halifax,  and  elected  Robert  Sanderson  as  Speaker. 
A  number  of  laws  passed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  wero 
passed  with  slight  alterations ;  and  the  Assembly,  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put  whether  any  money  should  be  paid  them  for 
their  services,  unanimously  resolved  that  the  members  should 
serve  without  any  remuneration  that  session.  (This  was  re- 
pealed by  the  members  of  the  next  elected  Assembly.)  The 
usual  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  made,  and  a  complimentary 
address  was  moved  in  reply ;  and  the  Governor  and  his  new 
Assembly  got  on  better  together  than  he  had  expected.* 

"  On  October  19th,  1700,  Governor  Lawrence  died  from  in- 
flammation of  the  longs,  brought  on  by  a  cold  taken  at  a  ball 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  be  a  civil 
IicgiBlaturG  thereof,  in  conjunction  with  the  Qovemor  for  the  time  being, 
utd  the  Council  ;  that  the  first  House  shall  be  known  as  the  Oeneral 
Anemblj,  and  shall  coneiat  of  sixteen  members,  to  be  elected  by  the  province 
at  large — four  by  the  township  of  Halifaj,  and  two  by  the  township  of 
Lnnenbnrg;  and  that  as  soon  as  any  other  township  which  might  be  erected 
hod  fifty  electois  (freeholder),  it  should  be  entitled  to  elect  two  representa- 
tives to  the  Assembly,  as  well  aa  having  the  right  of  voting  for  representa- 
tive* for  the  Province  at  large.  Eleven  members  besides  the  Speaker  were 
to  form  a  qnonun."  (Tattle's  Bistoiy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap.  IL, 
pp.  S38,  S39.) 

•  lb.,  p.  239. 

"Lawrence  was  an  active  and  able  officer,  and  pnid  great  attention  to 
developing  the  tcaoiiKea  of  the  province  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  He  opposed  the  Qovemment^heme  of  making  the  colony  a  inititaiy 
•ettlement,  and  was  permitted  to  invite  a  more  desirable  class  of  emigrants, 
farmen,  mechanics,  etc  A  proclamation  was  issued,  and  inqttiiy  soon  fol- 
lowed as  to  the  indocementa  offered  to  settlers.  The  temu  were  liheraL 
The  townshipa  were  laid  out  at  twelve  miles  square,  or  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  each  ;  and  each  settler  was  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres  for 
hinHclf,  and  fifty  acres  for  every  memi^er  of  his  family,  on  condition  that  he 
cultivated  the  land  within  thirty  years  ;  and  each  township  was  to  have  the 
ri^it  to  send  two  membeis  to  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  it  contained  fifty 
families  Agents  from  parties  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Isltind  visited 
Halifax  in  1T59,  with  a  view  to  emigration,  and  selected  Minas,  Chignecto, 
and  Cobe^nid,  which  had  formerly  been  settled  by  the  AcadiEms,  as  sites  for 
townahipa.  Emigration  soon  set  in  steadily  towards  the  province  ;  six 
I  raw  In,  with  two  hnndred  settlers,  arrived  from  Boston  ;  four  Bchoonera, 
vith  one  hundred,  came  from  Rhode  Island ;  New  London  and  Plymouth 
fontulicd  two  hnndred  and  eighty  ;  an^  three  hundred  came  from  It«laiid, 
iindn  the  nunagement  of  Alexander  HcNutt." — tb. 
TOLn.— 18 
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i^t  the  Oovemment  House.  He  was  deeply  moamed  by  the 
colony,  and  his  loss  was  severely  felt.  He  was  accorded  a  public 
funeral,  and  the  Legislature  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Halifax,  as  a  mark  of  their 
sense  of  the  many  important  services  he  had  rendered  the 
province.  He  was  a  wise  and  impartial  administrator,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  for  the  public 
good  ;  even  his  opposition  to  calling  a  General  Assembly  made 
him  few  enemies,  and  his  strongest  opponent  in  the  matter, 
Chief  Justice  Belcher,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  administra* 
tion,  remained  on  good  terms  with  him."* 

In  the  same  month  that'Gk>vemor  Lawrence  died,  occurred 
the  death  of  George  the  Second,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
first  House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  was  dissolved,  and  a 
new  election,  with  some  changes  in  the  electoral  districts,  took 
place.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Assembly  was  held  the 
1st  of  July,  17G1,  and  the  members  of  the  House  again 
agreed  to  give  their  services  gratuitously.  From  the  death  of 
Governor  Lawrence  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
1783,  there  were  ten  governors  and  lieutenant-governors  of 
Nova  Scotia,  under  whose  administration  the  colony  was  quiet 
and  prosperous,  though  there  was  little  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion (until  the  influx  of  the  U.  K  Loyalists),  and  domestic 
manufactures  were  discouraged  in  the  interests  of  English 
manufacturers."|- 

Down  to  the  year  1783,  at  the  close  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  amounted  to  only  a 
few  thousand  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  by  the  forced  exodus 

*  Tuttle'a  nistoiy  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap.  IL,  p.  239. 

t  Governor  Francklin  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbnrne,  in  1766,  that  **  The 
country,  in  general,  work  up  for  their  own  use,  into  stockings  and  a  stuff 
called  homespun,  what  little  wool  their  few  sheep  produce  ;  and  they  also 
make  part  of  their  coarse  linen  from  the  flax  they  produce." — "  I  cannot  omit 
repredeiiting  to  your  lordship  on  this  occasion,  that  this  Oovemment  hiu  €U 
no  time  given  encouragement  to  manufactures  which  could  xnUrfert  %nth  thtm 
of  Grzat  Britain,  nor  has  there  been  the  least  appearance  of  any  asaociation 
of  private  persons  for  that  purpose." — "  It  may  be  also  proper  to  observe  to 
your  lordship,  that  all  the  inhabitants  in  this  colony  are  employed  either  in 
husbandry,  fisliing,  or  providing  lumber  ;  and  that  all  the  manu&ctuies 
for  their  clothing,  and  the  utensils  /or  farming  and  fishing,  ara  made  in 
Great  Britain."    (Tuttle,  Chap.  IxvL,  p.  326.) 
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of  the  Loyalists  from  the  United  States,  the  population  mira 
than  doubled.  "  Even  hefore  hostilitiea  began,  a  number  of  Ijyal 
families  emigrated  from  Boston,  and  settled  on.  the  River  St. 
John,  founding  the  town  of  Parrtown,  now  St.  John,  N.  B. 
They  found  the  climate  and  soil  both  much  better  than  they 
had  expected ;  and  the  colony  soon  began  to  thrive  apace. 
Settlements  were  made  at  Oromocto,  where  a  fort  was  built, 
ajid  one  bold  explorer  penetrated  as  far  as  the  present  site  of 
Fredericton,  and  cleared  a  farm  there  for  himself.  These' 
emigrants  numbered  about  500,  and  the  district  they  settled  in 
was  made  the  county  of  Sunbury.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  advance  gnard  of  the  immense  axmy  of  emigrants  which 
was  to  be  attracted  to  the  colony  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  and 
which  was  destined  to  play  so  important  a  pact  in  the  history  of 
the  Maritime  Province.  The  exodus  of  the  Loyalists  from  New 
England  commenced  immediately  after  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions for  peace  in  November,  1782 ;  for  so  bitter  was  the  action 
of  the  different  State  Legislatures  againrt  them  that  Sir  Guy 
CarletoQ  (afterwards  Lord  Dorchester)  could  not  await  the 
action  of  Parliament,  but  took  upon  himself  to  commence  their 
removal  to  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  18th  of  May,  178-^,  the  ships 
bearing  the  6rst  instalment  of  Loyalist  emigrants  arrived  at 
Navy  Island,  and  during  the  sammer  they  continued  to  arrive, 
until  about  5,000  had  settled  between  Parrtown  (St.  John)  and 
St.  Anne's.  The  peninsula  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  St. 
John  was  then  almost  a  wilderness,  covered  with  shrubs, 
scrubl»y  spruce,  and  marsh.  Large  numbers  of  emigrants  also 
arrived  at  Annapolis,  Port  Roseway,  and  other  points;  and 
Governor  Parr,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  North  in  September,  1783, 
estimates  the  whole  number  that  had  arrived  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  isiand  of  St  John  (Prince  Edward's  Island)  at  13,000. 
"These  emigrants  included  all  classes — disbanded  soldiers, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  merchants,  farmers,  and  mechanics ;  all  in 
indigent  circumstances,  but  willing  to  build  up  their  own 
fortunes,  and  those  of  the  land  of  their  adoption,  by  honest 
labour  and  industry."* 

*  Tuttlu's  niatorj  of  the  Dominio;!  of  Cnnofln,  Cliap.  IxvL,  p.  327. 

*  The  Lojaliata  who  Httled  at  the  St.  John  Biver  di<l  not  agree  TC17  well 
with  the  original  buUIcts.    Thej  grew  angry  irith  the  Qovernor  bteaun 

their  gnnts  of  laud  had  not  been  nuvejeJ.    He  in  turn  cbaiiged  them  witli  ^ 
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lefiuing  to  assist  in  the  snrvejBy  hj  acting  as  cbainmen,  onleflB  they  were 
well  paid  for  it.  Then  they  demanded  additional  lepreaentation  in  the 
Assembly.  Nova  Scotia  was  then  divided  into  eight  conntieey  and  there 
weie  thirty-six  representatives  in  the  Assembly,  the  districts  where  a 
number  of  Loyalists  had  settled  being  included  in  the  county  of  H^lifflT 
Governor  Parr  opposed  an  increase  of  representation,  as  his  instructions  for- 
bade his  increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
Assembly. 

^  The  Loyalists  then  began  to  agitate  for  a  division  of  the  province — a 
policy  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Governor,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
much  excitement  and  ill-feeling.  Parr  went  so  far  as  to  remove  some  of  the 
Loyalists  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  the  hope  that  that  would 
settle  the  agitation ;  but  it  only  increased  it,  and  the  Loyalists,  who  had 
many  warm  and  influential  friends  at  court,  urged  a  division  so  earnestly 
that  the  Ministry  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  created  (in  1784),  so  called  out  of  compliment  to  the  reiii^ning 
family  of  England.  The  River  Missiquash  was  constituted  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  provinces,  and  the  separation  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1784, 
and  the  first  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  Colonel  Thomas  Carleton  (brother 
of  Lord  Dorchester),  arrived  at  SL  John  on  the  21st  of  November.  In  the 
same  year  Cape  Breton  was  made  a  separate  colony  (a)  ;  and  as  the  Island  of 
St  John  (Prince  Edward  Island)  had  been  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
1770,  there  were  now  four  separate  governments  in  what  at  present  constitute 
the  Maritine  Provinces."  (TutUe's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap^ 
IxvL,  pp.  328,  329.) 

(a)  In  1829,  Cape  Breton  was  lestored  to  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  it  nov 
forms  a  part 


ASD  THEIB  THUS. 


CHAPTEE  ZLin. 

Nxv  Bbukbwiok. 

The  population  of  New  Brunswick  at  the  time  of  ita  separa- 
tion from  Nova  Scotia,  in  1784,  was  about  12,000.  The  govern- 
ments of  both  provinces  were  similarly  constituted — a  Oovemor, 
an  Executive  and  Legislative  Council,  members  of  the  latter 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  an  Assembly  or  House  of 
Commons,  elected  periodically  by  the  freeholders;  and  both 
provinces  were  prosperous  and  contented  for  many  years  under 
successive  governors,  who  seemed  to  have  ruled  impartially, 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  though  with  narrower 
views  of  free  government  than  those  which  obtained  at  a  later 
period.  The  Loyalbts  not  only  obtained  the  establishment  of 
Kew  Brunswick  as  a  province,  but  constituted  the  principal 
members  of  its  Legislature,  the  ofHcers  of  its  government,  and 
founders  of  its  institutions;  and  the  chief  public  men  of  the 
province  have  been  from  that  day  to  this  either  U,  E.  Loyalists 
or  their  descendants. 

Mr.  Andrew  Archer,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Canada  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
New  Brunswick,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  government  of  that  province,  and  its  founders : 

"On  Sunday,  the  21at  of  November,  1784,  Colonel  Thomaa 
Carleton  (brother  to  Sir  Guy  Garhton),  the  first  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  arrived  in  St.  John  harbour  and  landed  at 
Becd'a  Point.  He  had  commanded  a  regiment  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  was  much  esteemed  by  his  Majesty's  exiled 
Loyalists.    The  province  was  formally  proclaimed  the  next  day. 

"  The  government  of  New  Brunswick  consisted  of  a  Goremor  i 
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and  a  Council  that  united  both  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions, and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  twenty-six  representatives. 
The  Council  was  composed  of  twelve  members.  They  were 
men  of  great  talent,  and  had  occupied  before  the  war  positions 
of  influence  in  their  native  States.  Chief  Justice  Ludlow  had 
been  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York ;  James  Pvi- 
man  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  all  America; 
the  Rev.  and  Hon.  JonaVtan  Odell,  first  Provincial  Secretary, 
had  acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Royal  army,  practised  physic 
and  written  political  poetry ;  Judge  Jodiua  UphaTn,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  abandoned  the  "Bar  during  the  war,  and  became  a 
colonel  of  dragoons;  Judge  Israel  Allen  had  been  colonel  of 
a  New  Jei'scy  Volunteer  corps,  and  lost  an  estate  in  Penn- 
sylvania through  his  devotion  to  the  Loyalist  cause;  Judge 
Edward  Wlnslow,  nephew  of  Colonel  John  Winslow,  who 
executed  the  decree  that  expelled  the  Acadians  from  Nova 
Scotia,  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Royal  army; 
Beverley  Robinson  had  raised  and  commanded  the  Loyal 
American  Regiment,  and  had  lost  great  estates  on  Hudson 
river ;  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow  had  commanded  a  battalion  of  Marv- 
land  Volunteers ;  Daniel  Bliss  had  been  a  commissary  of  the 
Royal  army ;  Elijah  Willard  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
war;  William  Hagen  and  Guildford  Studholme  were  settled 
in  the  province  before  the  landing  of  the  Loyalists;  Judge 
John  Saunders,  of  a  cavalier  family  in  Virginia,  had  been 
captain  in  the  Queen's  Rangers,  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  and  had 
afterwards  entered  the  Temple  and  studied  law  in  London. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Council  after  the  death  of  Judge 
Putman.  The  government  of  the  young  province  was  governed 
with  very  few  changes  for  several  years. 

"The  town  and  district  of  Parr  was  incorporated  in  1785, 
and  became  the  city  of  St.  John,  It  was -the  first,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  only  incorporated  town  in  British  America. 
It  was  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  six  aldermen  and 
six  assistants.  The  first  two  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
(1786-87)  met  in  St.  John.  On  meeting  the  Legislature  at  its 
first  session.  Governor  Carlcton  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
Reeing  the  endeavours  of  his  Majesty  to  procure  for  the  inhabi- 
tants the  protection  of  a  free  government  in  so  fair  a  way  of 
t)eing  finally  successful    He  spoke  of  the  peculiar  munificence 
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which  bad  been  extended  to  New  Brunswick — the  asylum  of 
loyalty — and  all  the  neighbouring  States ;  and  expressed  his  con- 
yictioD  that  the  people  could  not  show  their  gratitude  in  a  more 
becoming  manner  than  by  promoting  sobriety,  industry,  and 
religion ;  by  discouraging  all  factious  and  party  distinctions,  and 
by  inculcating  the  utmost  harmony  between  the  newly-arrived 
Loyalists  and  the  subjects  formerly  settled  in  the  province. 

"Two  years  afterwards  (1788),  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  St.  Anne's  Point,  Fredericton,  which  was  considered 
the  most  central  position  in  the  province.  It  is  said  that 
Fredericton  was  chosen  to  be  the  seat  of  government  because 
Albany,  the  seat  o^  the  Legislature  of  New  York  (from  which 
State  the  great  body  of  the  Loyalists  came),  is  situated  many 
miles  up  the  Biver  Hudson,  and  is  thus  removed  from  the 
distracting  bustle,  the  factious  and  corrupting  influences  of  the 
great  commercial  metropolis  at  its  moutL"* 

•  Chap.  xxyL,  pp.  SCO— S62. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Fbhtob  Edtaxo  iBUsn   . 


Prine«  Edward  Island  was  first  called  by  the  Frendi 
St  John's  Island,  on  account  of  the  day  on  whi<^  the  Frend 
landed  on  it ;  but  in  1799  its  name  was  changed,  and  it  was 
called  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  honour  of  Prince  Edward, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queea 
After  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1783,  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  exiled  Loyalists  went  to  Prince  Edward's 
Island  and  became  merchants  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

"In  1763  the  island  was  incorporated  with  Nova  Scotia; 
but  in  1770  it  was  made  a  separate  province,  in  fulfilment  of 
a  curious  plan  of  civilization.  It  was  parcelled  out  in  sixty- 
seven  townships,  and  these  were  distributed  by  lottery  among 
the  creditors  of  the  English  Government,  each  of  whom  was 
bound  to  lodge  a  settler  on  every  lot  of  two  hundred  acres  that 
foil  to  him.  Tlie  experiment  was  not  at  first  very  successful, 
but  gradually  the  shares  passed  from  the  original  speculators 
to  men  who  knew  how  to  use  the  rich  soil  and  usually  healthy 
climate  of  the  island."* 

*  Bonme'a  **  Oar  Coloniea  uid  Emigtation,"  Chap,  nil,  p.  10& 
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CHAPTER  XL7, 

Lower  Cihioa. 

Lower  Canada  was  first  possessed  by  the  French,  and 
under  the  rule  of  France  the  government  was  purely  des- 
potic, though  not  cruel  or  harsh.  On  the  conquest  of  Lower 
Canada  in  1759,  and  its  final  ceding  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
ftf  Fans,  17C3,  a  military  government  was  instituted,  which 
continued  until  1774,  when  the  famous  "  Quebec  Act "  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  known  w  the  14th  George 
the  Third,  Chapter  83 ;  or  aa  "  the  Quebec  Act " — it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1774 — "  for 
Uaking  more  Efficient  Provision  tor  the  Province  of  Quebec" 
By  the  provisions  of  this  famous  Act,  the  boundaries  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  were  extended  from  Labrador  to  the  Mis- 
nssippi,  embracing  in  one  province  the  territory  of  Canada, 
t<^ether  with  all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
bead  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  and  consolidating  all 
authority  over  this  boundless  region  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor 
and  Council  of  not  less  than  seventeen  or  more  than  twenty- 
three  members,  with  power  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  peace, 
"welfare,  and 'good  government  of  the  province.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  between  England  and  France  by  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
1763,  English  emigration  was  invited  to  Lower  Canada,  with 
the  promise,  by  Boyal  Proclamation,  of  representative  govem- 
•ment,  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Tliat  promise,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled  by  the  Act  of  1774 ;  but  the  Catholics  were  not  dis- 
pleased that  the  promise  of  a  Kcpresentativo  Assembly  was  not 
kept,  an  a  Representative  Assembly,  to  which  none  but  Pro- 
testants could  at  that  time  be  chosen,  was  less  acceptable  to 
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them  than  the  despotic  rule  of  a  Governor  and  Council  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  The  Quebec  Act  authorized  the  Crovm 
to  coLxcr  places  of  honour  and  business  upon  Catholics.  The 
owners  of  estates  were  further  gratified  by  the  restoration  of 
the  French  system  of  law.  The  English  emigrants  might  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  jury  trials  in  civil  processes,  but  the 
French  Canadians  were  grateful  for  relief  from  statutes  which 
they  did  not  comprehend.  The  nobility  of  New  France,  who 
were  accustomed  to  arms,  were  still  further  conciliated  by  the 
proposal  to  enrol  Canadian  battalions,  in  which  they  could 
hold  commissions  on  equal  terms  with  Ilnglish  officers.  The 
great  dependence  of  the  Crown,  however,  was  on  the  clergy. 
The  capitulation  of  New  France  had  guaranteed  to  them  free- 
dom of  public  worship,  but  the  laws  for  their  support  were 
held  to  be  no  longer  valid.  By  the  Quebec  Act  they  were  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  churches  and  their 
revenues ;  so  that  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  was  as  eCTec- 
tually  cstablLihcd  in  Canada  as  the  Presbyterian  Chui-ch  in 
Scotland.* 

Tliis  Act  encountered  very  strong  opposition  both  in  England 
and  America.  The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Council  of  the  city 
of  London  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  against  the  Bill, 
praying  his  Majesty  not  to  sign  it.  In  that  long  and  ably 
drawn  up  petition,  occur  the  following  words : 

"  We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  the  English  law,  and  Cat 
wonderful  effort  of  human  wisdom,  the  trial  by  jury,  are  not 
admitted  by  this  Bill  in  any  civil  cases,  and  the  French  law  of 
Canada  is  imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive 
province,  by  which  both  the  persons  and  properties  of  very 
many  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  are  rendered  insecure  and 
precarious.  We  humbly  conceive  that  this  Bill,  if  passed  into 
a  law,  will  be  contrary  not  only  with  the  compact  entered 
into  with  the  various  settlers  of  the  Reformed  religion,  who 
were  invited  into  the  said  province  under  the  sacred  promise 
of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  your  realui  of  England, 
but  likewise  repugnant  to  your  Royal  Proclamation  of  tae  Tth 
of  October,  1703,  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  said  new 
government.    •    •    That  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the 

*  Bancroft,  VoL  VII.,  Chap,  xiv.,  pp.  157,  158, 
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province  is  vested  in  persons  to  be  wholly  appointed  by  your 
Majesty,  and  removable  at  your  pleasure,  which  we  apprehend 
to  be  repugnant  to  the  leading  principles  of  this  free  Constitu- 
tion, by  which  alone  your  Majesty  now  holds,  or  legally  can  hold, 
^the  Imperial  Crown  of  these  realma" 

Id  the  House  of  Commons  the  Bill  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Fox,  Eurke,  Townsend  and  others,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  its  unconstitutionality,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  amend 
it,  but  without  success.  The  Bill  was  finally  passed  by  a  vote  of 
fie  to  20. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  protested  against  it  "as  a  most 
cruel,  oppressive,  and  odious  measure,  tearing  up  justice  and 
every  good  principle  by  the  roots,"  and  "destructive  of  that 
liberty  which  ought  to  be  the  groundwork  of  every  constitu- 
tion." The  Bill,  however,  passed  the  Lords  by  a  vote  of  2G  to  7, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  prorogation  of  Farliament, 
tlie  22nd  of  June,  the  King  stating  in  regard  to  it  that  "  it  was 
founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and 
would,  he  doubted  not,  have  the  best  effect  in  quieting  the 
minds  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  Canadian  subjects." 

The  feeling  against  the  Act  was  intense  both  in  England  and 
the  colonics,  regarding  it  as  a  type  of  Imperial  legislation  for 
the  colonics.  "  The  strongest  excitement  prevailed  in  England 
for  some  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and  the  papers 
were  filled  with  little  else  than  letters  and  remarks  upon  it." 
The  British  Loyalist  settlers  in  Canada  were  indignant,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  at  which  strong 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  petitions  unanimouiily  signed  to 
the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act,  and  forwarded  to  England. 

"  On  the  17th  of  May,  1775,  Lord  Camden  moved  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act,  but  the  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  88  to  28."  A  similar  motion  by  Sir 
George  Saville,  in  the  Commons,  was  likewise  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  17ji  bo  86.*     The  feeling  of  the  Loyalists  throughout 

*"The  excitement  in  England  and  Canada  on  the  passage  of  the  Act 
W**,  however,  only  a  bieeze  compared  to  the  etorm  oE  indignaliun  wliich  it 
nia«d  in  the  thirteen  other  provincea  when  the  news  leacbed  them  ;  and 
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Canada  was  very  strong  against  this  Act;  and  its  operations 
gave  no  satisfaction  to  any  party.* 

From  the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  among  all  parties  id 
Canada  with  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  the  Imperial  Government 
having,  in  1788,  sanctioned  ordinances  to  restore  the  Haheu 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  obtained 

there  is  no  donbt  but  that  the  r^^^age  of  *^^b  Act  was  'the  last  dxop^ 
which  overflowed  the  cup  of  coiuuial  patience,  and  led  directly  to  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence."  (Tuttle'a  HiBtozy  of  the  Domimom  of 
Canada,  Chap,  lix.,  pp.  295,  296.) 

* ''  The  provisions  of  the  Quebec  Act  dissatisfied  all  paztiea  when  Huj 
came  to  be  executed.  The  French  majority,  being  represented  by  leas  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  members  in  the  Council,  thought  themselvei 
but  little  better  off  than  when  a  purely  military  government  The  English 
party  considered  themselves  injured  because  the  trial  by  jury,  in  civil  caaes^ 
had  been  taken  away.  The  absence  of  a  representative  form  of  government^ 
and  of  tlie  privileges  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  made  them  feel  that  thcj 
were  denied  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 

''  Nobody  being  satisfied,  and  the  Qovcmor  (Sir  Frederick  Haldimand| 
whose  governorship  lasted  from  1778  to  1785)  being  very  arbitrary,  dis- 
content reigned  in  the  provinces.  There  were  loud  complaints,  not  only  of 
the  Governor's  tyranny,  but  also  that  justice  was  not  Dedrly  administered  by 
the  judges  in  the  course  of  law. 

"  Many  persons,  on  slight  grounds,  were  thrown  into  prisons,  were  sent  to 
England,  and  at  length,  1785,  the  unpopular  Governor  demanded  his  own 
recall. 

'*  The  English  Government  saw  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
the  general  discontent  But  this  could  not  be  done  without  making  such 
changes  as  might  satisfy  the  increasing  English  and  Protestant  population  as 
well  as  the  French  and  Homan  Catholics.  Nor  could  such  changes  be  made 
on  the  instant,  or  without  due  preparation.  Accordingly,  in  the  first 
instance,  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases,  and  the  law  of  habeas  corpus,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  province  (in  1788).  Next  it  was  determined  to  procure  further 
and  more  perfectly  reliable  information  about  all  its  internal  affairs,  and  find 
out,  if  possible,  the  best  modes  of  removing  the  causes  of  complaint 

"  Lastly,  as  a  proof  of  the  desire  to  deal  impartially  with  the  King's 
Canadian  subjects,  it  was  decided  to  send  out,  as  governor,  one  who  had 
rendered  himself  acceptable  to  all  classes.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
popular  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Lard 
DorcJiester,  who  reached  Quebec  in  October,  1786.  During  the  succeeding 
five  years,  until  1791,  when  he  again  departed  (for  a  short  time)  to  England, 
the  Governor  did  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  bad  feelings  growing  out 
of  the  dilfcrences  of  race,  creed  and  language.  In  order  to  procure  for  the 
Eugll^jh  Ministers  the  information  they  needed  about  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  province,  he  appointed  Comniiltees  of  Inquiry  to  ini^uire  into  al) 
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finll  and  minute  information  as  to  the  internal  state  of  Canada, 
a  Bill  was  prepared  and  introduced  into  the  House  o£  Commona 
hy  Mr.  Pitt,  pursuant  to  a  message  from  the  Kin^,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1791,  establishing  a  representative  government  for 
Canada,  after  the  model  03  far  as  possible  of  the  British  Consti- 
tation.  This  Act  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Grenville  Act,"  Hav- 
ing been  chiefly  prepared  by  Grenville,  and  conducted  by  him 
through  thti  House  of  Lords ;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Pitt 
Act,"  having  been  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Pitt ;  but  it  is  generally  known  in  Canada  as  the 
Constitutional  Act,  31  George  III.,  Chapter  31 — the  Act  which 
gave  to  Canada  its  firat  constitutional  government,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  which  Canada  was  governed  for  fifty  years, 
until  the  union  of  the  two  Conadas  in  1841. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  introducing  his  Bill  stated  "  that  the  division  of 
the  province  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  he  hoped  would 
put  an  end  to  the  competition  between  the  old  French  inhabi- 
tants and  the  new  settlers  from  Britain  and  the  British  colonies. 
This  division  he  trusted  would  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  each  a  majority  in  their  own  particular  part;  although  it 
could  not  he  expected  to  draw  a  complete  line  of  separation. 
Any  inconvenience,  however,  to  be  apprehended  from  ancient 
Canadians  being  included  in  the  one  or  British  settlers  in  the 
other,  would  be  averted  by  a  local  Legislature  to  be  established 
in  each. 

"  In  imitaUon  of  the  Constitution  of  the  mother  country, 
he  would  propose  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly 
for  each  ;  the  Assembly  to  be  constituted  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  to  be  for  life  ;  reserving  to  his 
Majesty  to  annex  to  certain  honours  an  hereditary  right  of 
sitting  in  Council  (a  power  never  exercised).  All  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  province  to  remain  in  force  till  altered  by  the 
new  L^ialature.  The  Haheaa  Corpus  Act  was  already  law  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  province,  and  was  to  be  continued  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Constitution. 

ptiticnlon  relfttiag  to  eontmsrce,  tduealion,  jvttiet,  the  mHUia,  and  the  femtn 
of  iMtdt;  to  m&ke  loll  reports  upon  theae  ;  to  anggeat  changes  and  improve- 
menta  b^  which  exi«tiiig  evils  might  be  remedied.*    (Dr.  Miles'  School 
HiatoiT  of  C&nadu,  Chap  v.,  pp.  181, 182.) 
8m  also  Tattle's  Hirtoij  of  thb  Domimon  of  Canada,  Chap,  v.,  p.  3S3, 
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**  It  was  farther  meant  to  make  a  provision  for  a  Protestant 
clergy  in  both  divisions,  by  an  allotment  of.  lands  in  prc^rticm 
to  those  already  granted. 

"  The  tenures  were  to  be  settled  in  Lower  Canada  by  the 
{ocal  Legislature.  In  Upper  Canada^  the  settlers  being  chiefly 
British,  the  tenures  were  to  be  soccage  tenures. 

"  To  prevent  any  such  dispute  as  that  which  separated  the 
thirteen  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  it  was  provided  that 
the  British  Parliament  should  impose  no  taxes  bnt  such  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce ; 
and  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  such  taxes  were 
to  be  levied  and  disposed  of  by  the  Legislature  of  each 
division." 

The  Bill  was  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  others,  upon  the  grounds  that  it  created  two  provinces  and 
two  Legislatures,  and  made  the  members  of  the  Legblative 
Councils  nominees  of  the  Crown  for  life,  instead  of  leaving  their 
election  to  the  people ;  but  the  Bill  was  supported  by  Edmund 
Burke,  who,  with  Fox,  had  voted  side  by  side  against  the 
Quebec  Act  of  1774?,  but  who  opposed  each  other  on  the  Canada 
Bill  of  179L* 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  reply  to  the  objection  of  Mr.  Fox  and  others, 
stated  among  other  things,  "  That  the  population  of    Upper 

*  It  was  the  discussion  on  this  Bill  which  produced  the  first  Beparation 
between  Fox  and  Burke.  The  mind  of  Burke  was  excited  to  the  highest 
degree  hy  the  principles  and  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and  he  had 
frequently  denounced  it  with  the  full  force  of  his  lofty  eloquence ;  while  fox 
had  repeatedly  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  French  revolution.  When 
the  Canada  Bill  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Burke  commenced 
his  speech  by  a  philippic  against  the  republican  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Government  of  France  ;  and  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  by 
adhering  to  the  British  Constitution  would  cause  his  friends  to  desert  him, 
he  would  risk  all,  and,  as  his  public  duty  taught  him,  exclaim  in  his  last 
words,  "  Fly  from  the  French  Constitution  ! "  Fox  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  There  is  no  loss  of  friendship,  I  hope,"  "  Yes,"  retorted  Burke,  "  there  is 
a  loss  of  friendship.  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct  Our  friendship  is 
at  an  cncL"  Such  a  scene  followed  as  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  witnessed 
in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons.  Members  were  veritably  affected  by  such 
an  open  rupture  between  those  two  celebrated  statesmen  and  orators.  Fox 
shed  tears ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  8ulEciQ|(|ly  command  his 
emotions  to  reply. 
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Canada  amounted  to  only  10,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Lower 
Canada  to  not  more  than  100,000.* 

With  such  preparation  and  explanations  the  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  o£  Parliament  and  received  the  royal  assent,  conferring 
on  Canada  a  new  Constitution. 

This  Act  separated  the  province  of  Quebec  into  two  provinces. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  division  line  between  which  was 
the  River  Ottawa. 

For  each  province  a  Legislature  was  establL^hed  consisting  of  a 
Governor,  a  Legislative  Council  and  Houee  of  Aasewhly — in 
imitation  of  the  Constitution  of  England ;  for  the  Governor  was 
to  represent  the  Sovereign,  the  Legislative  Council  the  House 
cf  Lords,  and  the  Assembly  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  to  be  discreet 
persons,  appointed  by  Royal  authority  for  life  ;  the  members  of 
the  Assemblies  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  once  in  four 
years,  unless  oftener  called  upon,  by  dissolution,  to  elect  new 
members. 

The  Act  was  to  come  in  force  not  later  than  the  31st  of 
December,  ITOl ;  and  the  date  of  meeting  of  the  new  Legislature 
was  not  to  be  later  than  the  31st  December,  171)2. 

Thus  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  in  a  Royal  Proclama- 
tion in  17G3,  Canada  obtained  a  repreaentative  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1791. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Oie  representative  form  of  government 
was  obtained  both  for  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunsmck  by  the 

*  This  wai  an  imder-estimate  of  the  population  of  both  provinces.  I^ter 
and  reliable  anthorities  estimate  the  population  of  Lower  Canuda  in  1T91 
at  150,000,  of  whom  about  15,000  were  BritlBh  ;  iu  1763  the  population  of 
Lower  Canada  wa8  eslimated  al  G5,000  ;  the  population  had  therefore  mora 
than  doubled  during  the  twenty-aeven  yean  of  EDgliah  rule.  Before  178S, 
the  Enfjsliab-epeaklng  Proteatant  inhabitants  were  very  ineigniGcant  in  num- 
ber :  but  after  1762  they  increoaed  rapidly,  and  are  eatimated  at  upwards  of 
15,000,  and  by  some  wiiten  aa  high  aa  30,000  in  the  year  1791.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  besides,  were  of  classes  of  people  accustomed  to  think  for 
thetnselvea,  also  ofBcen  and  disbanded  soldiers  belonging  to  the  army,  and 
emigrants  Irom  the  British  Isles,  who  come  to  make  homes  for  their  families 
>D  Uauada.  (UiW  School  History  of  Canada,  Part  IL,  Chap,  v.,  pp. 
183, 184.) 

It  ia  stated  on  th«  beat  anthoritiea  that  10,000  Loyalist  emigrants  amvcd 
In  what  was  afterwardB  designated  Upper  Canada,  during  the  year  1783 ; 
in  1791  the  popnlation  of  Upper  Canada  is  stated  to  have  been  12,000. 
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representation  and  influence  of  the  United  Empire  Lay cdids  ; 
it  was  so  in  Canada.  Thus  are  we  indebted  to  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  not  only  for  our  unity  with  the  British 
empire,  but  for  the  original  constitution  of  representative  gov- 
ernment which,  with  enlarged  application,  is  the  basis  of  that 
free  government  which  now  prevails  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  LOWER  CANADA. 

In  1786,  Lord  Dorchester  had  been  appointed  Gtevemor  of 
Canada  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America.*    But  he  left  for  England  in  August,  1791,  on  a  year's 
leave,  and  in  his  absence  the  administration  of  the  Government 
was  entrusted  to   the  Lieutenant-Governor,  General  Alured 
Clarke,  a  retired  British  officer.    The  elections  took  place  in 
June,   1792,  and  were  in  some  instances  warmly  contested. 
Lower   Canada  had   been    divided  into  twenty-one  counties, 
eiirhteen  of  which  elected  two  members  each,  and  three — ^the 
counties  of  Gasp^,  Bedford,  and  Orleans — returned  one  member 
each  ;  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  were  each  represented 
by  four  members,  and  Three  Rivers  by  two.      Of  the  fifty 
members  elected  to  the  first  House  of  Assembly,  fifteen  were 
of  British  origin,  and  thirty-five  were  of  French  origin.-f" 

The  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  fifteen  members. 

*  "  In  June,  1786,  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  now  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Dorchester,  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  all  the  provinces,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  forces  in  British  America.  He  arrived  at 
Quebec  on  the  23rd  of  October,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  all  classes^ 
but  especially  by  the  Canadians,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite  on 
account  of  the  mildness  and  justice  with  which  he  had  treated  them  doling 
his  former  administrations.  At  the  same  time  there  also  arrived  a  nc9 
Chief  Justice  for  Quebec,  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  been  Attorney-General  for 
New  York,  but  had  been  forced  to  leave  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  tho 
British  Crown."  (Tuttle's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap.  Llt., 
p.  321. 

t "  The  elections  came  off  during  June,  and  the  people  exercised  their 
new  privilege  with  prudence  and  judgment,  returning  good  men ;  and 
although  the  elections  were  warmly  contested  in  some  places,  everything 
passed  off  quietly.  There  were  fifteen  English-speaking  members  elected, 
amongst  whom  were  some  of  the  leading  merchants,  such  as  James  McGillt 
Joseph  Frobisher,  John  Richardson  and  others,  whose  descendants  arc  still 
fuuongst  our  leading  citizens.    Amongst  the  French  elected  weie  many  ol 
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On  the  30th  of  October,  the  Provincial  Parliament  was  com- 
inanded  to  meet  at  Quebec  the  17th  of  December,  1792,  for  the 
actual  despatch  of  business.  On  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  that  day,  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  William  Smith 
was  appointed  Speaker.  The  House  of  Assembly  did  not  agree 
upon  the  election  of  Speaker  on  the  first  day — the  French  and 
English-speaking  members  advocating  respectively  the  election 
of  a  Speaker  of  their  own  language  ;  but  at  length  Mr.  J.  A. 
Panet  was  elected  by  a  large  majority — he  peaking  both 
languages  with  equal  fluency.* 

tie  most  prominent  Bcignora,  mch  ae  Louie  De  Salaberry,  M.  H.  De  Bon- 
ville,  Philip  Eochetlnvc,  M.  E.  G.  C.  De  Lotbiniere,  M.  La  Vatiice  and 
othen.  Altogether,  it  ia  generally  claimed  that  the  fir»t  Aseembly  of  Liiwer 
Canada  frag  the  beet  the  province  ever  had."  (Tuttle'e  History  ot  the  Domi- 
nion of  Canada,  Chap.  Ixviii,  p.  330.) 

*  The  Frcnch-speotinf;  mtmheTS  nominated  Sir.  J.  A.  Parrct  (Panet),  a 
leading  advocate  of  Quebec  ;  and  the  Engliah  party  nominated  9UCCeBaively 
Mr.  Jomea  McQill,  one  of  the  most  prominent  merchants  of  Montreal,  and 
William  Qrant,  of  Quebec.  The  feeling  was  strong  on  each  aide  to  have  in 
the  Speaker  a.  gentleman  of  theii  own  language  ;  but  Mr.  Parret  (Panet)  was 
ultimately  chosen  by  a  lai^  majority,  to  some  extent  because  he  wtdentood 
and  tpokt  both  tanguagei  fluently.  This  gentleman  occupied  the  poution  of 
Speaker  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  fully  Justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
firat  Assembly  in  electing  him." — Ih.,  p.  330. 

Jt  \t  singnlai  that  in  some  histories  of  Canada  it  should  have  been  stated 
that  the  Speaker  elected  by  the  ftrat  House  of  Assembly  could  speak  no 
other  tongue  than  the  French  language.  Mr.  Archer,  in  his  History  of  Canada 
for  the  Use  of  Schools,  says  :  "  By  a  vote  of  twenty  eight  to  eighteen,  M. 
Panet,  irfto  could  tpeak  lut  langvagt  but  kit  native  French,  was  chosen"  (p.  269). 
Mr.  Withrow,  in  his  eicellent  History  ot  Canada,  says  :  "  Mr.  Panet,  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  wAo  tpokt  no  laiujuage  but  hU  native  French,  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly"  (p.  291).  The  very  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  election  of  Speaker  turned  chiefly  on  the  point  whether  a  Speaker 
ahonld  be  elected  who  could  speak  one  or  both  languages.  Mr.  P.  L.  Panet, 
brother  to  Mr.  J.  A,  Panet,  who  nos  elected  Speaker,  in  reply  to  some  of 
Ms  own  countrymen  who  advocoted  the  excluaive  use  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, while  he  advocated  the  ultimate  use  ot  the  English  language  alone  in 
the  Legislature  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  commenced  and  concluded  his 
speech  in  the  following  words  ;  "  I  will  eiplnin  my  mind  on  the  necessity 
that  the  Speaker  we  are  about  to  choose  iltouid  posseei  and  ipeak  equally  leell 
At  tteo  languagei." — "  I  think  it  is  but  decent  that  the  Speaker  on  whom  we 
may  fii  onr  choice  ha  one  who  con  express  himself  in  English  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  represenlative  of  our  Sovereign."  (Christie's 
History  of  Canada,  Vol.  I,  Chap,  iv.,  pp.  127,  123,  in  a  note.)  Mr.  Chriutie, 
after  slating  in  t^e  text  about  "  J.  A.  Panet,  Eeij.,  aa  old  and  eminent  advo- 
voii.  II.— 19 
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-  The  Lieutenant-Governor  made  a  speech  expressing  thesolid- 
tude  and  consideration  of  the  King  for  his  Canadian  subjects, 
in  recommending  to  his  Parliament  such  a  change  in  their 
colonial  government  as  circumstances  might  require  and  admit 
"  On  a  day  like  this,"  said  his  Excellency,  **  signalized  by  the 
commencement  in  this  country  of  that  form  of  government 
which  has  raised  the  kingdom  to  which  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
highest  elevation,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  emotions  difficult 
to  be  expressed. 

"To  give  an  opportunity  for  your  loyal  and  grattful 
acknowledgments  to  his  Majesty  is  one  of  my  motives  for 
calling  you  together,  and  that  debt  discharged,  your  Conneil 
will  doubtless  be  next  employed  for  enacting  the  laws  necessary 
to  confirm  and  augment  the  property  of  your  country." 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  concluded  in  the  following  words: 

"Great  Britain  being  happily  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  I  hope  without  apprehension  of  its  interruption,  the  present 
moment  must  be  most  fit  and  urgent  for  all  those  arrangements 
best  made  at  a  season  of  tranquillity,  and  falling  within  the 
sphere  of  our  trust.  The  conviction  I  feel  of  your  disposition 
to  cultivate  that  harmony  amongst  yourselves  and  each  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  which  is  always  essential  to  the  public  good 
and  private  satisfaction,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject. 

"  Such  objects  as  it  may  become  my  duty  to  recommend  to 
your  consideration,  shall  bo  occasionally  communicated  to  you 
by  message." 

The  address  of  the  Assembly  in  answer  to  his  Excellency's 
speech  breathed  a  spirit  of  grateful  afiection  and  loyalty. 
After  expressing  their  warmest  gratitude  to  the  King  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  "in  granting  to  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  province  a  new  and  liberal  Constitution  for  their 
colonial  government,"  the  Assembly  proceeds : 

cate  of  the  Quebec  bar,  returned  a  member  for  the  Upper  Town  of  Qtiebee, 
was  chosen  by  the  Assembly  for  its  Speaker,"  remarks,  in  a  note,  before 
giving  the  speech  of  Mr.  P.  L.  Panet  quoted  above,  that  **  this  excellent 
man  and  good  citizen  (J.  A.  Panet)  served,  as  we  shall  see  in  proceedinf^ 
many  years  as  Speaker,  and  without  other  remuneration  or  reward  tlian 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  subjecta."  (Tattle's  History  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap.  Ixvii.,  p.  127.) 
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"We  casnot  express  the  emotiona  which  arose  in  onr  breasts, 
on  that  ever-memorable  day  when  we  entered  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  Constitution  assimilated  to  that  form  oF  goremmettt 
which  has  carried  the  glory  of  our  mother  co'Jntry  to  the 
highest  elevation.  •  • 

"It  is  an  unparalleled  happiness  for  us  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  to  his  Majesty  our  loyal  thanks,  and  of 
expressing  to  him  our  gratitude ;  such  homage  is  the  language 
of  our  hearts,  and  it  is  due  from  us,  for  all  the  favours  with 
which  we  hare  been  loaded.  That  duty  fulfilled,  we  will  turn 
our  attention  with  most  ardent  zeal  to  framing  such  laws  as 
may  tend  to  the  prosperity  and  advantage  of  out  country. 

"  We  hear  with  pleasure  that  Great  Britain  is  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  and  we  consider  this  as  the  most  favourable  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  objects  that  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  our  charge,  to  cultivate  harmony  among  ourselves  and  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature ;  that  it  is  a  condition  essentially 
necessary  to  the  public  good  and  our  own  private  satisfaction. 

"  We  will  at  all  times  give  the  most  speedy  and  deliberate 
consideratioa  to  such  messages  as  we  may  receive  from  your 
Excellency." 

■  Throughout  this  address  of  the  Assembly  there  is  the  true 
Ang  of  manly  sincerity,  and  heartfelt  loyalty  to  the  Throne 
and  to  the  unity  of  the  empire.  The  Governor  soon  sent 
several  messages  to  the  Assembly,  submitting,  by  command  of 
the  King,  various  subjects  for  their  consideration,  for  which  he 
received  their  cordial  thanks,  and  assurances  that  the  subjects 
Hubmitted  would  receive  their  best  consideration. 

There  was  one  subject  of  discussion  which  created  much 
feeling  and  protracted  debate — namely,  the  language  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  should  be  conducted,  recorded, 
&nd  published;  but  the  rising  storm  was  allayed  and  unity 
restored  by  the  decision,  to  leave  each  member  at  liberty  to 
address  the  House  in  French  or  English  at  liia  pleasure — to  have 
all  motions,  before  being  put  to  the  House,  read  in  both 
languages,  and  the  record  of  the  proceedings  kept  and  published 
in  both  languages — a  happy  arrangement,  which  has  been  con- 
tinued  to  this  day. 

The  House  of  Assembly,  in  their  reply  to  the  opening  speech 
of  the  lieutenant-Qoremor,  expressed  their  intention  of  pre- 
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senting  their  heartfelt  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  the  new  and 
liberal  Constitution  conferred  upon  them.  That  truly  loyd 
address  was  as  follows,  and  does  lasting  honour  to  its  aathom 
and  the  Imperial  Government : 

"We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
representatives  of  Lower  Canada,  met  in  Assembly  for  the  first 
time  under  our  new  Constitution,  humbly  approach  the  Throne, 
to  express  to  your  most  gracious  Majesty  our  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  joy  on  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  forms  of  our  government. 

"  The  Constitution  which  it  hath  pleased  your  Majesty  and 
Parliament  to  give  us,  modelled  upon  that  of  Great  Britain — 
a  Constitution  which  has  carried  the  empire  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  glory  and  prosperity — assures  to  this  colony  the  most  solid 
advantages,  and  will  for  ever  attach  it  to  the  parent  State. 

"  Now,  partaking  without  distinction  the  benefits  of  a  govern- 
ment which  protects  all  equally,  we  ofi*er  our  thanks  to  Divine 
Providence  for  the  happiness  prepared  for  us.  Our  prayers  are 
for  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  of  which  we  make 
a  part,  and  for  the  preservation  and  felicity  of  our  august  and 
virtuous  Sovereign. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  receive  favourably  our 
respectful  homage,  and  permit  us  anew  to  express  our  loyalty 
and  attachment. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty  and  Parliament  to  receive  our 
most  humble  thanks  for  the  favour  conferred  upon  this  colony. 

"  Sucli  are  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Lower  Canada." 

Such  were  the  auspicious  circumstances  and  cordiality  of  feel- 
ing attendant  upon  the  inauguration  of  constitutional  government 
in  Lower  Canada.  The  session  continued  upwards  of  four  months 
— from  December  until  May — during  which  time  a  great  many 
subjects  were  introduced  respecting  expenses  and  revenues,  sala- 
ries of  officers,  affairs  appertaining  to  legislation,  to  the  militia,  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  but 
only  eight  B'dh  were  passed,  and  which  were  assented  to  in  the 
King  s  name  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  prorogued  the 
Legislature  on  the  9th  of  May,  1793,  with  a  short  and  com- 
plimentary speech. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  narrate  in  detail  the  legislation  or 
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proceedings  of  any  of  the  colonies,  except  in  bo  fai  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Loyalists  of  Amet'ica. 
A  mont  impressive  illustration  of  true  loyalty  was  given  by  the 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  before  the  close  of  its  first  session. 
In  the  Lieutenant-Qovemor's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  he  informed  the  Legislature  that  Great  Britain  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  that  there  was  no  apprehension 
of  ita  interruption.  But  before  the  close  of  the  session  in- 
telligence was  received  at  Quebec  that  the  revolutionary  autho- 
rities of  Fnmce  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

On  the  25tb  of  April,  1793,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  sent 
a  message  to  the  Assembly,  informing  tbem  that  he  bad  received 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  9th  of  February 
previous,  stating  that  "  the  persons  exercising  the  supreme 
authority  in  France  had  declared  war  against  hb  Uajesty."* 

The  answer  to  the  message  breathes  the  Loyalieta'  spirit. 
They  thanked  his  £]xcellency  for  his  message,  and  assured 
him  that  "  it  was  with  horror  they  had  heard  that  the  most 
atrocious  act  which  ever  disgraced  society  had  been  perpetrated 
in  France  (alluding  to  the  recent  decapitation  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XV.),  and  that  it  was  with  concern  and  indignation  they 
now  learned  that  the  persons  exercising  the  supreme  authority 
there  had  declared  war  against  his  M^esty. 

"  His  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  earnestly  pray  that  his  arms 
may  be  crowned  with  such  signal  success  over  his  enemies  as 
shall  speedily  bring  about  a  peace  honourable,  safe,  and  advan- 
tageous to  his  Majesty  and  the  empire." 

In  conclusion,  the  Assembly  assured  his  Excellency  that  "  the 
House  would  immediately  proceed  to  a  revision  of  the  Militia 

*  The  trnnsmiuioQ  of  thu  letter  occupied  tea  ictdtt,  It  b:^iiig  dated  the  9th 
of  Febnuuy,  and  reaching  Quebec  the  25th  of  April  In  ths  Quebec  GiKitU  of 
the  liHli  of  November,  lT02,it  is  stated  that  the  latest  news  from  Pltiladulphia 
■nd  New  York  was  to  the  Bth  of  October,  givinf;  accounts  of  a.  battle  on 
the  Waba«h  and  AiguiUe  rivers,  between  an  expedition  of  Amcriciui  forcea 
nuder  Qeneral  Wilkinson  and  a  body  of  Indians,-  in  whicli  tlie  latter  were 
routed.  In  a  notice  from  the  "  General  Post  OAiee,  Quebec,  17th  of 
November,  1791,"  information  ia  given  that  "a  mail  for  ^iighirid  will  be 
dueed  at  this  office  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  December  next,  at  fuur  o'clock  p.m., 
to  be  fonnirded  by  way  of  New  Yurk,  in  H,M.  packet-boat  which  will  aoil 
from  thence  in  January."  (Christie's  History  of  Canada,  VoL  L,  Chap,  iv., 
p.  142.) 
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laws,  and  if  alterations  and  amendments  were  necessary  they 
would  make  such  amendments  as  should  be  deemed  the  most  fit 
and  proper  to  secure  and  protect  the  province  from  every  insult 
and  injury  of  his  Majesty's  enemies." 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  after  assenting,  on  behalf  of  the 
King,  to  the  eight  Bills  which  had  been  passed,  the  lieutenant- 
Qovemor  delivered  the  proroguing  speech,  in  which  he  thanked 
the  Assembly  for  the  diligent  and  practical  consideration 
which  they  had  given  to  the  various  subjects  which  had 
been  submitted  to  them,  and  the  ''further regulations necessaiy 
for  the  better  organizing  and  more  effectually  calling  forth  the 
militia  for  the  defence  of  this  extensive  and  valuable  countiy, 
when  our  enemies  of  any  description  shall  make  it  necessaiy." 
His  Excellency  alluded  to  the  war  of  the  rulers  of  France 
against  England  in  the  following  words : 

"  Gentlemen,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Le^slature,  I  con- 
gratulated you  upon  the  flattering  prospects  which  opened 
to  your  view  and  upon  the  flourishing  and  tranquil  state  of 
the  British  empire,  then  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Since  that 
period,  I  am  soiTy  to  find  its  tranquillity  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  unjustifiable  and  unprecedented  conduct  of  the  persons 
exercising  the  supreme  power  in  France,  who,  after  deluging 
their  own  country  with  the  blood  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
imbruing  their  hands  in  that  of  their  Sovereign,  have  forced 
his  Majesty  and  the  surrounding  nations  of  Europe  into  a 
contest  which  involves  the  first  interests  of  society.  In  this 
situation  of  public  affairs,  I  reflect  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon 
the  loyal  and  faithful  attachment  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of 
this  province  to  his  royal  person,  and  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment we  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy."* 

♦  "  Tlius  ended  the  first  scsision  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  as  a  whole  we  may  say  that  the  session  was  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
demons  of  party  spirit  and  of  national  prejudice  had  indeed  shown  them- 
selves ;  hut  only  enougli  to  show  that  they  were  in  existence,  and  would 
become  potent  npjents  of  discoid  as  the  heat  of  political  contest  warmed  them 
into  life.  The  war  of  races,  which  had  been  going  on  between  the  French 
and  English  on  this  continent  for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  was  not  ended 
by  the  capitulation  and  cession  of  Canada ;  only  the  scene  of  action  was 
changed  from  the  battle  field  to  the  council  chamber,  and  words  and  ballots 
took  the  place  of  swords  and  bullets.  The  French  Canadians  showed  at  the 
very  commencement  of  constitutional  government  that  they  considcTcd  the 
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The  second  session  of  the  Farliamenfc  was  sununoiied  by  Lord 
Dorchester  himself,  the  11th  of  November,  1793.*  This  session 
lasted  seven  months  and  a  half,  thongh  only  six  Bills  were 
passed.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Lord 
Dorchester  recommended  the  due  administration  of  justice^ 
tc^ethet  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  defence  and 

French  luigoage,  the  French  people,  the  French  lavs,  and  the  French 
teliKioD,  the  Ungnage,  people,  laws,  and  religion  of  Canada,  and  that  ths 
English  were  only  intcrlopere  who  had  no  buaineu  there,  and  irith  whom 
the}'  were  to  affiliate  aa  little  as  poBsible.*  (Tuttle's  Mistoiy  of  the  Domimon 
of  Canada,  Chap.  Uviii.,  p.  332.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  sentence,  we  have  no  qrmpathj  with  the 
q)irit  or  wntiment  of  the  above  quoted  peaaage.  The  addreswe  to  the 
Governor  and  the  King  show  that  the  French  did  not  regard  the  Britieh  ai 
intnidere,  but  as  the  legitimate  mien  of  the  conntrj,  to  whom  the;  expressed 
all  posaible  respect  and  loyalty.  All  that  thtij  asked  on  the  question  of 
lADgoage  was,  that  in  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  the  French 
language  might  be  equally  used  with  the  English  language  ;  and  was  thla 
nnnasonable  on  the  part  of  those  who  then  comprised  nine-tenths  of  the 
popnlation,  and  whose  laws  and  exercise  of  worship  had  been  guaranteed  bj 
the  articles  of  capitulation  and  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774 1 

*^"The  Provincial  Parliament  met  again  at  Quebec  on  the  11th  ot 
November,  1793,  and  was  opened  by  Lord  Dorchester,  who  had  arrived  at 
Quebec  from  England  on  the  S4th  of  September,  and  re-aseumcd  the  govern- 
ment ;  his  Excellency  M^or-Oeneral  Clarke  returning  to  England,  bearing 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  those  whose  ConsUtution  he  had  Eaiily  started, 
and  put  in  operation  to  their  satisfaction.  His  government  had  been 
popular,  and  he  received  several  flattering  addresses  at  departing. 

"Lord  Dorchester's  return  was  cordially  welcomed,  a  general  illumination 
tahing  place  at  Quebec  the  evening  of  his  amvah"  (Christie's  History  of 
Canada,  Chap,  v.,  p.  149.) 

"  The  great  French  revolution,  catising  France  such  awful  semes  of  distress 
and  bloodshed  as  the  world  had  never  seen  before,  was  in  progress.  It  made 
the  Canadians  feel  that  their  transfer  to  the  Crown  of  England  now  saved 
them  from  innumerable  evils  which  would  have  been  their  lot  had  Canada 
been  again  restored  to  France. 

"  Lord  Dorchester's  popularity  and  personal  influence  were  made  useful  m 
preventing  the  people  of  the  provinces  from  bcir^  mi!'led  by  seditions 
persons  who  came  from  France  on  purpose  to  tamper  with  them."  (Miles* 
School  History  of  Canada,  Part  Third,  Chap.  L,  p.  190.) 

"  All  Europe  waa engaged  in  war,  and  the  emissaries  ol  the  French  repuhhe 
were  busily  at  work  trying  to  gain  sympathy  in  the  United  States,  and  stir 
np  that  conntij  to  war  with  England — an  effort  which  would  probably  have 
■scceeded  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  Washington.  The  consul  for 
France  in  the  United  States  was  abo  endeavouring  to  spread  republican 
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safety  of  the  province,  as  matters  of  the  first  importanoa  His 
Excellency  also  informed  the  Assembly  that  he  would  order  to 
be  laid  before  them  an  account  of  all  the  receipts  of  the 
provincial  revenues  of  the  Crown  since  the  division  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada. 

The  purport  of  his  Excellency's  speech,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Assembly,  and  the  relations  between  the  colony  and  the  parent 
state,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  cordial  and  compli- 
mentary  address  of  the  Assembly  in  answer  to  the  Govemor^s 
opening  speech : 

"  Fully  convinced  of  the  happy  effects  to  be  derived  from  a 
solid  and  invariable  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  for  an  establishment  for  assuring  the 
defence  and  safety  of  the  province,  we  will  lose  no  time  in 
resuming  the  consideration  of  these  important  subjects,  and  in 
making  such  amendments  in  the  existing  laws  as  may  best 
protect  the  persons  and  property  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  By  receiving  from  your  Excellency  an  account  of  the  receipts 
of  the  provincial  revenues  of  the  Crown,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
deliberate  on  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  more 
productive ;  and  penetrated  with  gratitude  to  the  parent  state 
for  having  hitherto  defrayed  the  surplus  expenditure  of  the 
province,  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  in  consideration  of  our  situa- 
tion, we  shall  continue  to  receive  her  generous  assistance — a 
hope  further  strengthened  by  your  Excellency's  intention  of 
not  requiring  from  us  any  subsidy  at  present,  which  confirms 
the  benevolence  of  the  mother  country. 

"  In  the  infancy  of  our  Constitution,  we  perceive  the  necessity 
of  greater  circumspection  in  the  formation  of  laws  that  may 
tend  to  support  and  establish  it ;  and  also  to  cultivate  amongst 
the  diflerent  branches  of  the  Legislature  that  cordial  harmony 
and  concord  so  necessary  to  promote  the  measures  essential  to 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  our  country." 

ideas  in  Canada,  to  incite  the  people  to  revolt  against  British  authority,  and 
to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  republic  It  was  no  wonder  then  that 
the  great  bulk  of  the  law-abiding  and  peace-loving  citizens  of  Canada 
"welcomed  Lord  Dorchester  with  delight — one  who  had  for  so  many  yean 
been  associated  in  their  recollections  with  i)eace  and  prosperity,  and  who  had 
BuccessfuUy  resisted  the  attack  of  the  only  foe  who  had  assailed  Quebec 
during  his  many  administrations."    (Tuttle,  Chap.  Ixviil,  p.  333.) 
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The  Assembly  bestowed  much  attention  upon  the  Judicature 
Bill  of  the  previous  session,  and  on  the  Militia  Bill,  and  brought 
them  to  maturity ;  also  an  Alien  Bill  was  introduced  and  passed, 
establishing  "  regulations  respecting  aliens  and  certain  subjects 
of  hia  Majesty,  who  have  resided  in  France,  coming  into  this 
province  and  residing  therein,  and  for  empowering  his  Majesty 
to  receive  and  detain  persons  charged  with  or  suspected  of  high 
treason,  and  for  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  all  persons  who 
may  individually,  by  seditious  practices,  attempt  to  disturb  the 
government  of  this  province.* 

It  happened  at  the  commencement  of  this  session  that 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  our  beloved  Queen 
Victoria,  was  in  Canada,  and  held  military  command  of  the 
troope.  The  day  after  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Assembly  presented  him  with  a  most  cordial  and  affectionate 
address,  as  did  subsequently  the  Legislative  Council,  clergy,  and 
citizens  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers,  styling  the 
prince  "  the  son  of  the  best  of  sovereigns,"  The  prince  de- 
lighted all  by  his  answers,  his  amiable  manners  and  exemplary 
eonduci  All  were  especially  delighted  with  bis  declared  dis- 
approbation of  the  terms  tlie  Kin^a  old  and  new  subjects;" 

*  It  appean  bj  a  proclAmntion  of  Lord  Dorcheater,  dated  the  SCth  of 
November,  a  fortnight  after  the  comraen cement  of  the  sesaion  of  the  L^ft- 
lature,  that  there  were  emiBsariea  of  France  and  others  in  the  province,  who 
were  busy  in  propngating  among  the  inhabitants  the  revolutionary  principles 
of  the  inBdel  and  bloody  mlera  of  France.  He  says  :  *'  Whereas  divers  evil- 
disposed  persona  had  lately  manifested  seditious  and  wicked  attempts  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  Majesty's  loyat  snbjects  by  false  representations 
of  the  cause  and  conduct  of  the  persona  at  present  exei^ising  supreme 
antbority  in  France,  and  particularly  certain  forci^era,  being  alien  enemies, 
who  are  lurking  and  lie  concealed  in  various  parts  of  this  province,  aclinj  in 
concert  wtiA  permnt  in  foreign  dominiant  (evidently  alluding  to  parties  in  the 
United  Slates),  with  a  view  to  forward  the  criminal  purpoaea  of  such  persons, 
enemies  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  and 
of  all  religion,  government,  and  order."  H.is  Excellency  Uierefoie  called 
upon  all  magistrates,  captains  of  militia,  peace-officers,  and  others  of  bis 
Majesty's  good  subjects  throughout  the  province,  to  he  vigilant,  and  to  do 
their  utmost  to  discover  and  secure  all  and  every  person  who  might  hold 
■editions  dixcourses,  or  utter  treasonable  words,  spread  false  nevrs,  publish  oi- 
distribute  libellous  papers,  written  or  printed,  tending  to  excite  discontent 
w  leraen  the  affections  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  or  in  any  manner  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  happiness  under  his  Majesty's  government  in  this  colony,"  etc. 
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** French  and  English  inhahitamt^  He  said  all  were  "the 
King's  Canadian  subjects."* 

Lord  Dorchester  transmitted  to  the  A&sembly,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1794,  a  message  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  being 
the  first  financial  statement  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  Lower 
Canada.  The  message  commences :  *'  The  Qovemor  has  given 
directions  for  laying  before  the  House  of  Assembly  an  account 
of  the  provincial  revenue  of  the  Crown  from  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  Constitution  to  the  10th  of  January,  1794."'j" 

The  House,  by  an  address,  thanked  hb  Excellency  for  the 
message  and  papers  accompanying  it ;  they  observed  that  thej 

*  "  The  prince,  shortly  after  this,  receiving  notice  of  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  and  appointment  to  a  command  in  the  West  Indiee^ 
was  presented,  previous  to  his  departure  from  Quebec,  with  several  con- 
gratulatory letters  of  a  most  gratifying  character.  The  Legislative  Council,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clei^,  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  and  the  buigesses  of  William 
Henry  paid  his  Royal  Highness  spontaneous  respects  in  this  manner,  to 
whom  he  responded  feelingly  and  affectionately,  for  the  spontaneous  proofs 
of  esteem  which  in  parting  they  gave  him  ;  and  which  in  truth  were  not  the 
effusions  of  adulation,  but  an  homage  of  a  grateful  people  to  the  intrinsic 
virtues  and  the  social  and  manly  character  of  a  son  of,  as  he  was  truly  called, 
*  the  best  of  sovereigns.' "  (Christie's  History  of  Canada,  Vol  I.,  Chap,  v., 
p.  140.) 

!'  The  account  transmitted  was  under  six  heads  : 

1.  *^  The  casual  and  territorial  revenue  established  prior  to  the  conquest, 
Wiiich  hLs  Majesty  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  order  to  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  civil  expenses  of  the  province." 

2.  "  The  duties  payable  to  his  Majesty  under  the  Act  of  the  14th  of  his 
reign,  cnap.  88  (the  *  Quebec  Act '),  on  articles  imported  into  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  on  licenses  to  persons  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors." 

3.  "  The  duties  imposed  by  the  Provincial  Legislature,  with  the  appropria- 
tion and  onlauce." 

4.  "  Amount  of  cash  received  from  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  the 
courts  of  justice," 

5.  "  The  naval  officers'  returns  inwards  since  the  division  of  the  province, 
which  were  originally  intended  as  a  check  on  the  customs,  but  seem  not  to 
answer  the  end  imposed." 

,  6.  "  A  statement  of  the  monies  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  subject  on 
'this  account ;  its  progress  and  diminution  before  it  lodges  in  the  pubhc 
coffers,  witn  the  after  diminution  on  account  of  the  collection,  that  every 
circumstiince  of  this  important  business  may  be  constantly  before  their  eyes; 
that  in  the  outset  of  the  Constitution,  and  its  pn)gres8,  they  may  guard  this 
important  branch  from  those  corriiptions  and  abuses  wliich  have  brought 
60  many  miseries  on  other  nations." 
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saw  in  it  an  additional  proof  of  the  paternal  solicitude  of  his 
Majesty  to  ease  the  hurdens  of  his  subjects,  and  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  province ; 
and  that  the  magnitude  and  utility  of  the  objects  recommended 
to  their  consideration  could  not  fail  engaging  their  serious 
attention  as  soon  as  the  important  matters  now  before  them, 
and  in  a  state  of  progression,  were  accomplished.* 

In  closing  the  session,  the  Slst  of  May,  1794,  Lord  Dorchester 
assented,  in  the  King's  name,  to  five  Bills,  reserving  tho  Judi- 
cature Bill  for  the  royal  pleasure  (which  was  approved  and' 
became  law  the  following  December),  and  one  for  appointing 
Commissioners  to  treat  with  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  Upper 
Canada,  relating  to  duties  and  drawbacks  to  be  allowed  to  that 
province  on  importations  through  the  lower  province.  The 
closing  speech  of  his  Excellency,  among  other  things,  contained 
the  following  words : 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that,  on  returning  to  your  respective  homes, 
yoQ  will  zealously  diffuse  among  all  ranks  of  people  those 
principles  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  loyalty  which  have  dis- 
tinguished your  public  labours  during  this  session,  and  that 
you  will  use  your  best  exertions  to  find  out  and  bring  to  justice 
those  evil-disposed  persons  who,  by  inflammatory  discourses,  or 
the  spreading  of  seditious  writings,  endeavour  to  deceive  the 
unwary  and  disturb  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society ;  and 
that  you  will  avail  yourselves  of  every  opportunity  to  convince 
your  fellow -subjects  that  the  blessings  they  eiijoy  under  a  truly 
free  and  happy  Constitution  can  be  preserved  only  by  a  due 
obedience  to  the  laws,  all  breaches  of  which  are  tho  more 
inexcusable  as  the  Constitution  itself  has  provided  for  the  safe 
and  easy  repeal  or  modification  of  such  as  may  not  answer  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Legislature." 

The  interval  between  the  close  of  the  second  and  the  opening 
of  the  third  session  of  the  Legislature,  from  the  31st  of  May, 
1794,  to  5th  of  January,  1795,  quiet  and  contentment  prevailed 
in  the  province ;  and  the  short  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  (for 
his  speeches  were  always  short  and  to  the  point)  at  the  opening 
of  this  third  Session  was  chiefly  one  of  congratulation,  com- 
mendation and  suggestion.     Among  other  things  he  said : 

*  Christie's  Hutor;  of  Caimdti,  VoL  I.,  Chap,  v.,  where  tho  acconnta 
le&ired  to  ate  giveain  detail 
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^'  Qentlemen,  I  shall  order  to  beiaid  before  you  a  statement  of 
the  provincial  revenues  of  the  Crown  for  the  last  year,  together, 
with  sucli  part  of  the  expenditure  as  may  enable  you  to  esti- 
mate the  ways  and  means  for  the  most  necessary  supplies,  in 
bringing  forward  which  you  will  keep  in  view  the  advan- 
tages of  providing  for  the  public  exigencies  by  a  prudent 
restraint  on  luxuries,  and  by  regulations  which  may,  at  the  same 
time,  encourage  and  extend  commerce. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  judges  and  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
have  been  directed  to  draw  up  and  report  their  opinion  on. 
the  subject  of  your  address  to  me  on  the  28th  of  May  last" 
(this  related  to  the  establishment  of  forms  of  proceeding  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  a  table  of  fees  to  which  the  different 
civil  officers,  advocates,  notaries,  and  land  surveyors  should  be 
entitled  in  their  respective  offices) ; ''  and  I  have  much  satisfaction 
in  perceiving  this  early  disposition  on  your  part  to  prevent  and 
guard  against  abuses  which  might  impede  the  course  of  justice, 
or  give  rise  to  customs  that  would  establish  oppressive  demands, 
and  gradually  efface  from  our  minds  a  due  sense  of  their  on- 
warrantable  origin. 

"  Your  own  disinterested  conduct  in  your  legislative  capacity ; 
your  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  a  general  obedience  to  the 
laws,  connected  with  a  benevolent  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  subject,  form  a  solid  foundation  for  government,  and 
afford  me  great  hopes  that  our  new  Constitution  will  be  firmly 
established,  and  ensure,  for  ages  to  come,  the  happiness  of  the 
people." 

Referring  to  this  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester,  Mr.  Christie 
well  remarks :  "  The  foresight,  the  rectitude,  the  wisdom  of 
this  most  upright  man  and  virtuous  governor,  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  reader,  and  command  his  respect  and  admiration." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  address  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  answer  to  the  Governors  speech  was  equally  cordial  and 
assuring,  concluding  with  the  following  words : 

"  It  is  highly  flattering  to  us  that  our  conduct  in  our  legis- 
lative capacity  has  met  with  your  Excellency's  approbation. 
Being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  happiness  we  enjoy  under  the 
free  and  liberal  Constitution  which  has  been  granted  tp  us  by 
tlie  parent  state,  under  your  Excellency's  prudent  and  wise 
administration,  we  will  continue   to  exert  our  most  zealous 
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endeavcmrs  to  proihote  a  general  obedience  to  the  lawa,  and  to 
establish  that  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  aa  may  ensure  for 
ages  to  come  the  happiness  of  the  people." 

On  the  IGth  o£  February,  1795,  the  Governor  sent  a  message 
to  the  Assembly,  transmitting  "  the  accounts  of  the  provincial 
scheme  of  the  Crown  from  the  6th  of  January,  1794,  to  the  Stb 
of  January,  1795,  also  of  the  civil  expenditure  for  the  same 
period."* 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of  the  previous 
session,  to  treat  with  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  Upper 
Canada  concerning  dnties  and  drawbacks  to  be  allowed  in 
favour  of  that  province,  reported  that  they  had  met  and  flnally 
adjusted  with  them  the  sum  to  be  reimbursed  to  Upper  Canada 
for  1703  and  1794.t 

Several  important  Acts  were  passed  this  session  relating  to 
revenue,  defraying  the  charges  for  the  administration,  the 

*  This  retnni  contained  all  tbe  occcmnts  transinittcd  the  jear  before,  under 
the  six  hends  mentioned  in  a  preriotu  note,  page  298,  and  other  accounts 
under  fourteen  additional  heads,  the  eighth  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

"No.  8.  Estimate  of  such  part  of  the  civil  eipenditurc  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  may  enable  the  House  of  Assembly  to  calculate  the  waja  end  means 
fol  the  most  necessary  supplies  ;  all  the  pensions,  amounting  to  Xl,762  6s.  6d. 
tterling,  though  chiefly  granted  for  seTviues  rendered  in  Canada,  are  deducted, 
these  services  being  considered  as  rendered  to  the  empire  at  large  ;  it  is 
from  thence,  therefore,  their  rewarda,  with  other  acta  of  benevolence,  may  be 
expected  to  Qow.  The  salaries  of  sundry  officers,  to  the  amount  of  ^T6S  lOe., 
appearing  to  belong  to  the  military  rather  than  the  civU  expenditure,  are  also 
dudncted." 

t  The  following  extract  from  their  report  illnstmtes  the  amicable  spirit  irt 
which  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  provinces  entered  npon  their  work  and 
arranged  the  matters  comnutted  to  their  trust : 

"The  Commissioners,  as  well  as  those  for  Upper  Canada,  being  authorized 
to  eater  into  an  agreement  for  a  further  period,  and  being  equally  desiroUH  to 
treat  on  the  subject,  which  if  unprovided  for  might  give  rise  to  ditEculties 
hereafler  ;  being  at  the  same  time  most  solicitous  on  both  sides  to  preserve 
the  hnrmony  and  cordiahty  which  prevail  between  the  two  provinces,  the 
article  of  the  provisional  agreement  for  two  years  was  cheerfully  assented  to. 
By  that  article  the  prorince  of  Upper  Canada  is  entitled  to  one-eighth  part 
of  the  revenue  already  payable  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  coming 
into  Lower  Canada,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  thereof ;  and  to  assure 
the  most  perfect  ficeedom  of  trade  with  the  sister  province,  it  is  provided 
tlMt  no  imposts  or  duties  shall  be  imposed  or  shall  be  laid  by  Upper  Canada, 
wfaicb  lenden  mmecewuy  the  establishing  of  Custom-houses  uu  the  Una 
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support  of  the  civil  government,  and  for  other  puTpo8e&  On 
the  7th  of  May,  his  Excellency  prorogued  the  Legislature  with 
a  speech  which  contained  the  following  paragraphs : 

''Gentlemen,  I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  session  of  our 
Provincial  Parliament  without  expressing  my  approbation  and 
thanks  for  that  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  which  has  dis- 
tinguished all  your  proceedings. 

"  Gentlemen .  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  you  have  granted  a  supply  towards  defraying 
the  civil  expenditure  of  the  province  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  the  judicious  choice  you  have  made  of  the  means  for  this 
purpose,  evinces  a  tender  regard  for  the  interests  and  conditioii 
of  this  country ;  and  the  unanimity  in  this  tribute  of  gratitude 
and  attachment  to  the  Eang's  government  cannot  bat  be 
highly  pleasing  to  his  Majesty." 

The  fourth  and  last  session  of  this  Parliament  was  summoned 
for  the  20th  of  November,  1795,  and  continued  until  the  7ih  of 
May,  179G,  during  which  twelve  Bills  were  passed  that  received 
the  royal  assent.  In  his  opening  speech,  his  Excellency  ex- 
pressed his  "  great  satisfaction  to  observe,  during  the  present 
session,  a  continuance  of  the  same  zealous  attention  to  their 
legislative  duties,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  the  province, 
which  he  had  occasion  to  notice  in  their  former  proceedings." 
His  concluding  words  were : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  expressing  my  approbation  of 
your  proceedings,  I  must  fiuiher  observe  that  the  unanimity, 
loyalty,  and  disinterestedness  manifested  by  this  first  Provincial 
Parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  any 
of  his  Majesty's  provincial  dominions;  and  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this  country  will  continue 
to  increase  in  proportion  as  succeeding  Parliaments  shall  follow 
your  laudable  example." 

Thus  ended  the  first  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada ;  thus  was 
inaugurated  and  consolidated  its  government,  which,  without 

which  divides  tbe  two  provinces,  but  sayes  to  both  an  expense  wliich,  in  all 
probability,  would  far  exceed  any  trifle  of  revenue  that  this  agreement  may 
take  from  one  or  tbe  other  of  the  provinces  more  than  their  legitimate 
propoi-tioQ." 
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Che  strife  of  parttz:iii.<;hip  or  the  machinery  of  party,  was  pure, 
just,  nuld,  economical,  patriotic,  and  progressive. 

Thus  also  ended,  in  the  course  of  &  few  weeks,  Lord  Dor- 
chester's connection  with  Canada;  for  having  obtained  his 
Majesty's  leave  of  absence,  he  embarked  with  his  family  for 
England  the  9th  of  July,  1796.  He  was  (ex  advanced  in  life ; 
he  had  been,  with  few  interruptions,  connected  with  Canada, 
as  officer,  military  commander,  and  governor,  more  than  thirty- 
six  years.  He  was  with  General  Wolfe  at  the  siege  and  taking 
of  Quebec  in  1759,  where  he  was  wounded ;  he  was  colonel  of 
the  Grenadiers,  and  quartermaster-general  of  Wolfe's  army.  In 
the  various  capacities  in  which  he  served,  whether  as  governor 
or  commander-in-chief  or  diplomatist,  he  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  courage  and  prudence,  his  justice  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  for  his  many  social  and  private  virtues.* 

His  departure  from  Canada  was  a  matter  of  universal  regret. 
Farewell  addresses  were  presented  to  him  by  the  citizens  of 
Quebec,  Montreal,  and  other  places — all  expressing  to  him  the 
highest  respect  and  warmest  gratitude  for  his  long  and  valuable 
services  to  Canada.  The  general  spirit  of  these  addresses  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  expressions : 

"Having  experienced  for  many  years  your  lordship's  mild 
and  auspicious  administration  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and   being    aware    that   during    that    period    the  resources, 

*  The  coixlnct  and  diaractei  of  Lord  DorcheBter  aa  governor  ond  com- 
inandcr'in-cliief  of  the  armj  may  be  iuferred  from  the  following  among 
manf  other  notices  in  the  Index  to  Bancroft's  Hiatoi;  of  the  United  Stotea, 
Vol  X.,  p.  616  : 

"Caileton,  Qaj,  afterwards  Lord  Dorchester,  colont;!  of  GrenadieTS  in 
Wolfe'a  nrrnj  ;  is  wounded  ;  is  at  Havana  (one  of  the  commandeTH  in  taking 
it)  ;  GoveraoT  of  Canada  ;  has  full  authority  to  arm  and  employ  the  Ceoa- 
diani  and  Induuu  against  the  Americana  ;  abhore  the  scheme  ;  takes  mcoanres 
for  the  defence  of  the  proTince  ;  the  comnumd  of  Canada  assigned  to  him, 
lie  will  not  tnm  the  savages  loose  on.  the  frontier  ;  returns  no  answer  to 
Montgomery'!  smnmons  ;  repels  the  assault  mode  by  that  geneml ;  is  lenient 
to  his  piisonen  ;  hia  humanity  to  sick  Americans  left  behind  ;  blamed  for 
leatrnining  the  Indians  ;  Rstroins  the  lavagra  of  the  Indians  ;  the  King  and 
HiniatcTB  are  diepleaaed  at  thia ;  Caileton  prepares  to  invade  the  United 
Stales ;  is'  displeased  at  being  aupcraeded  by  Buigoyne  ;  lefuaca  to  assiat 
Bnrgoyne  ;  ia  complained  of  by  that  officer ;  anpeisedes  Clinton  in  America ; 
Ua  htmiaaitj ;  nstnuns  Indian  hostility.' 
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prosperity,  and  happiness  of  this  province  have  increased  in  a 
degree  almost  unequalled,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Quebec,  respectfully  request  your  lordship  to  accept  our  sincere 
and  most  grateful  thanks  and  acknowledgments. 

"  The  length  of  your  residence  in  the  province ;  the  advaa- 
tages  derived  to  our  society  from  the  example  of  private  virtues 
shown  by  yourself  and  your  family ;  your  lordship's  uniform 
prudent  and  paternal  attention,  under  every  change  of  time 
and  circumstance,  to  the  true  interests  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects entrusted  to  your  immediate  care,  and  that  gratitude 
which  we  feel  (and  must  be  permitted  to  repeat),  excite  in  our 
minds  the  warmest  sentiments  of  personal  attachment,  of  which 
allow  us  to  tender  you  the  strongest  assurance. 

"  Under  these  impressions,  we  view  your  lordship's  intended 
departure  with  the  deepest  regret ;  and  submitting  to  your  de- 
termination to  leave  us  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  we  entreat 
you  to  accept  oar  most  sincere  wishes  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  yourself  and  all  your  family." 

In  the  Montreal  address  we  have  the  following  expressions 
of  sentiment  and  feelings : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  penetrated  with  gratitude  for 
the  happiness  enjoyed  by  them  under  your  lonlship's  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  this  province  during  a  great  number 
of  years,  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  your  intended 
departure  for  Great  Britain  to  entreat  you  to  receive  their 
humble  acknowledgments  and  accept  their  most  sincere  wishes 
for  your  health  and  prosperity,  and  for  that  of  all  your  family. 

"The  prudence  and  moderation  which  distinguished  your 
conduct  in  the  province  assured  internal  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  In  reflecting  infinite  honour  on  your  lordship,  have  fully 
justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  our  august  Sovereign, 
and  assured  to  you  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  ijratcful  and  affectionate  answers  of  Lord  Dorchester  to 
both  addresses  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  comparatively 
happy  state  of  things  indicated  by  these  addresses  continue*  1, 
with  interruptions,  for  about  ten  years  after  Lord  Dorchester's 
departure. 

Lord  Dorchester  was  succeeded  by  General  Prescott,  who 
became  lieutenant-governor,  until  he  was  relieved  the  31st  of 
July,  1799,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  S.  Milnes,  who 
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acted  as  lientenant-govemor  of  the  province  during  the  ensuing' 
MX  yeata,  when  the  senior  Executive  Councillor,  Thomas  Dunn, 
succeeded  to  the  administration  of  the  government  for  two 
years,  until  the  appointment,  in  1807,  of  Sir  James  Craig  oa 
lie utenajit -governor  and  commander-in-cliief,  under  whose. ad- 
ministration the  reign  of  discord  and  strife  of  race  became 
predominant,  with  the  natural  results  which  in  long  years 
afterwards  ensued.  These  masters,  however,  do  not  come 
within  the  province  of  my  history  of  the  Loyalists  of  America. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the  French  had  much 
to  complain  of,  having  scarcely  any  representation  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  none  in  the  Executive,  and  none  in  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Education,  called  the  "Boyal  Institu- 
tion," which  had  the  care  of  education  in  the  province,*  and 
therefore  had  to  depend  alone  upon  their  own  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights  and  feelings;  yet  they  evinced  a  loyalty  through  all 
these  years,  and  through  the  war  of  1812 — 1815,  not  excelled 
by  the  British  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canaila,  or  of  any  other 
r  colony,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  French  and  American 
emissaries  to  create  disaffection  in  the  province.  A  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  loyalty  of  the  French  in  Lower  Cana<I& 
occurred  in  1805:  "The  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  had 
passed  by,  but  Great  Britain  and  France  were  still  engaged  in 
a  desperate"  war.  By  land,  on  tho  continent  of  Europe,  the 
French,  under  Napoleon  I.,  were  everywhere  victorious  against 
the  countries  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  But  England  by 
sea  was  more  than  a  match  for  France;  and  on  October  21st, 
1805,  won  the  battle  of  TTafaigar,  by  which  the  French  naval 
power  was  destroyed.  The  news  of  this  victory  reached  Canada 
early  in  January,  1800.  The  Canadians  of  French  origin  im- 
mediately showed  that  they  felt  less  sympathy  for  their  own 

*  "  It  wai  ako  one  of  the  grievances  in  Lower  Canada  that  Piotestiinta 
■lone  were  appointed  Executive  Councillors,  and  that  while  the  cliief 
Proteatant  eccleaiastic  was  admitted,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  waa  not 
allowed  to  be  represented.  Great  offence  was  also  caused  by  this  to  the  great 
majority  ol  the  inhabitanta,  which  was  made  to  be  felt  the  more  keenly  hj 
the  deteiminatiou  of  the  Council  not  to  acknowledge  the  title,  or  even 
eziatence,  of  a  Soman  Catholio  bishop  in  the  province."  (Miles'  School 
Uistory  of  Canada,  Part  III.,  Chap.  iL,  pp.  IDS,  1S6.) 
vol.  n.-20 
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race,  and  less  pride  in  its  military  prowess,  than  gratification  si 
the  naval  success  of  the  empire  of  which  they  formed  a  pari 
They  indulged  in  patriotic  songs,  and  testified  their  interest  ly 
illuminations  and  other  modes  of  rejoicing."* 

*  Miles'  School  Histoxy  of  Canada,  Part  IIL,  Chap.  I,  ppi  103, 19X 
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CHAPTER  XLYL 

GOVBBSKKST  Ot  tTPPEB  CaNASA. 

The  Constitution  of  Upper  C&nada  was  the  samfi  aa  tliat  of 
Lowcri  established  by  the  same  Constitutional  Ad  of  1791,  the 
Act  31  George  III.,  Chapter  31. 

Before  the  Constitution  of  Upper  Canada  waa  established, 
when  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Lord  Dor- 
chester, by  proclamation,  divided  the  now  western  part  cS.  the 
province,  afterwards  Upper  Canada,  into  four  districts  with 
German  names — namely,  LwnenJni^g,  extending  from  the  Hiver 
Ottawa  to  Gaoanoque ;  Mecklenburg,  extending  from  Qananoque 
to  the  Trent ;  Nassau,  extending  from  the  Trent  to  Louj;  Point, 
on  Lake  Erie ;  and  Hesae,  including  the  rest  of  the  western  part 
of  Upper  Canada  to  the  I^ike  St.  Clain  To  each  of  these  four 
districts  a  judge  and  a  sheriff  were  appointed,  who  adminis- 
tered justice  by  means  of  Courts  of  Common  Pleas. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  Upper  Canada,  like  Lower 
Canada,  had  a  Legislature  consisting  of  a  Governor,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  responsible  only  to  it ;  a  Legislative  Council, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  members  appointed  for  life; 
and  a  Legidative  Assembly,  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
country.  The  Assembly  was  to  be  elected  once  in  four  years, 
'>3t  might  be  elected  oftener  if  dissolved  by  the  Governor,  and 
wa-q  empowered  to  raise  a  revenue  for  puUic  services,  roads, 
bridges,  schools,  etc. ;  the  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  seven 
membbiS,  appointed  for  life  by  the  Crown;  the  House  of 
Assembly  consisted  of  sixteen  members,  elected  by  the  people. 

By  usage  and  by  approbation  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
though  mA  by  the  provisions  of  the  ConstitutiDnal  Ac^  the 
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Licutcnant-Qovemor  was  assisted,  mostly  ruled,  bj  an  Executive 
Council,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  salaried  oncers,  judges^ 
and  members  of  the  Legislative  Coimcil,  who  were  not  respon- 
sible either  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Legislative  Council,  or  to 
the  House  of  Assembly — an  independent,  irresponsible  body — 
an  oligarchy  which  exercised  great  power,  was  very  intolerant, 
and  became  very  odious. 

The  first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  was  General 
John  Graves  Simcoe,  who  had  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers 
in  the  revolutionary  war ;  he  was  a  landed  gentleman,  elected 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  supported 
the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  and  afterwards  accepted  the 
ofEce  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  created  by  that 
Act,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  give  beneficial  efiect  to  it.  He 
arrived  in  Upper  Canada  the  8th  of  July,  1792,  when  the 
members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  sworn 
in  at  Kingston,  and  writs  were  issued  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

After  much  hesitation  and  perplexity,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  first  established  at  a  village  then  called  Newark, 
now  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  where  the 
Governor  built  a  small  frame  house  which  had  to  serve  as  a 
Parliament  House,  as  well  as  residence  for  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  The  Governor,  with  the  usual  state  and  ceremony, 
opened  the  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
the  17th  of  September,  1792.  There  were  present  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  and  five  members  of  the  Houie 
of  Assembly.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  have  been 
represented  as  "  plain,  home-spun  clad  farmers  and  merchants, 
from  the  plough  and  the  store."  The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature have  always,  for  the  most  part,  been  such  from  that  day 
to  this,  but  many  of  the  members  of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Upper  Canada  had  possessed  respectable,  and  some  of  them 
luxurious  homes,  from  which  they  had  been  exiled  by  narrow- 
minded  and  bitter  enemies ;  they  had  fought  on  battle  fields  for 
the  country  whose  forests  they  now  braved  and  felled ;  their 
home-spun  garments  were  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  and  that  of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Eight  years, 
had  elapsed  since  10,000  of  these  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
driven  from  their  homes  in  the  States,  came  into  the  densa* 
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wildemesa  of  Upper  Canada,  td  liew  out  homes  for' themselves 
and  their  families  in  the  vast  solitude,  the  silence  of  which  "was 
only  broken  by  the  barking  of  the  fox,  the  howl  of  the  wolf 
and  the  growl  of  the  hear,  and  the  occasional  whoop  of  the 
Indian.* 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada  was,  in  1792,  about  12,000 
souls.  The  Loyalist  pioneers  of  Upper  Canada  fought  as 
bravely  against  privations,  hardships,  and  dangers  in  founding 
their  forest  homes,  as  they  had  done  in  the  Royal  ranks  in  the 
defence  of  the  unity  of  the  empire.  During  the  first  ten  years 
of  their  hard  enterprise  and  labours,  the  forest  began  to  yield 
to  the  axe  of  industry,  and  the  httle  cabins,  and  clearings,  and 
growing  crops  gave  evidence  of  human  life  and  activity ;  but 
there  were  no  towns  or  latge  settlements ;  the  inhabitants  were 
scattered  in  little  groups,  or  isolated  log-houses,  along  the  north 
shores  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
of  the  Detroit  river,  the  only  gathering  of  houses  or  villages 
being  Kingston,  Newark,  and  Amherstbuig. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada 
lasted  only  four  weeks,  commencing  the  17th  of  September, 
and  closing  the  15th  of  October,  1792;  the  first  session  of 
the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  lasted  nearly  five  months — 
from  the  17th  of  December,  1792,  to  the  9th  of  May,  1793. 
During  these  nearly  five  months,  the  Legislature  of  Lower 
Canaila  passed  eight  Bills,  all  well  prepared  and  useful,  but 
with  much  ceremony  and  delay  from  the  polite  French  seignors ; 
the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  in  their  session  of  four  weeks, 

"  But  the  Indiana  were  friendly  to  white  Bcttlera,  as  they  have  always  been. 
Almost  the  entiie  Mohawk  tribe,  with  otiier  loyalist  luUian?,  under  llieir 
chief,  Josciih  Brant,  followed  the  fuituncB  of  their  white  loynlibt  brethren, 
■nil  settled  on  their  reservation  on  the  Grand  Bivcr.  Brant  had  been 
educated  in  a  Christian  school  in  Pbibdelpliia  ;  had  a  comfiirtable  home, 
Bnd  lived  reiipcetably  on  the  Blohawk  river  before  the  Amcricnn  revolu- 
;tion  ;  had  entertiincd  mission aries,  mid  liad  aisisted  one  of  them  in  translat- 
ing a  part  of  the  New  Teatamciit  and  Prayer  Book  into  the  Uohawk 
lanitnia^e.  Colonel  Stone,  in  bis  "  Lil'e  of  Brant "  and  the  "  Ilislory  of  the 
Border  Wars  of.  the  American  Bcvolution,"  has  nobly  vinditatod  the 
character  of  Biant,  and  of  hie  brethren  of  the  Sii  Nations,  I'rom  the  miarepre- 
■entationi  and  calumnies  of  American  historians.  Brant  was  a  member  of 
tbe  Church  of  England,  and  built  a  church  in  his  settlement  in  1786,  in 
^tioh  WM  placed  the  fint  chuick  bell  ever  heaxi  in  Upper  Canada. 
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also  passed  eight  Bills,  indicating  no  haste,  well  prepared,  and 
of  importance  and  useful.    The  Bills  passed  provided  for  the 
introduction  of  English  law ;  the  trial  by  jury ;  for  the  chaig« 
of  millers,  limiting  their  allowance  for  grinding  and  bolting 
grain  to  the  rate  of  one  bushel  for  every  twelve  bushels  ground ; ' 
for  the  easy  recovery  of  small  debts ;  for  the  change  of  Uie  Ger- ' 
man  names  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Lord  Dorchester  had  ' 
divided  what  now  constituted  Upper  Canada^  and  granted  to 
the  United  Umpire  Loyalists.     LuneTiburg,  extending  from  the 
River  Ottawa  to  the  Biver  Gananoque,  was  now  called  the 
Eaatem  District ;  Mecklenburg,  extending  from  Gananoque  to 
the  River  Trent,  was  called  the  Middle  or  Midland  Dietrkt; 
Nassau,  extending  from  the  Trent  to  Long  Point,  on  Lake  Erie, 
was  called  the  Home  or  Niagara  District;  and  Hesse,  embrac- 
ing the  rest  of  Canada,  west  to  the  Lake  St.  Clair,  was  called 
the  Western  or  Detroit  District    These  districts  were  again 
divided  into  twelve  counties.     An  Act  was  also  passed  to  erect 
a  jail  and  court-house  in  each  district. 

Governor  Simcoe  closed  this  session  of  the  Parliament  the 
loth  of  October,  I7li2,  and  after  complimenting  both  Houses 
on  the  business-like  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their 
legislative  duties,  concluded  his  proroguing  speech  with  tlio 
followins:  si<jnificant  words : 

"I  cannot  dismiss  you  without  earnestly  desiring  yon  to 
promote,  by  precept  and  example,  regular  habits  of  piety  and 
morality,  the  surest  foundations  of  all  private  and  public 
felicity;  and  at  this  juncture  I  particularly  recommend  you  to 
explain  that  this  pi'ovince  is  signally  blessed,  not  witli  a  muti- 
laied  Constitution,  but  with  a  Constitution  which  has  stood  ths 
test  of  experience,  and  is  the  very  image  and  transcript  of  W 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  she  has  long  established  and 
secured  to  her  subjects  as  much  freedom  and  happiness  as  is 
possible  to  bo  enjoyed  under  the  subordination  necessary  to 
civilized  society." 

When  Governor  Simcoe  selected  Newark  as  the  seat  of 
government,  he  thought  that  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  would  be  ceded  to  England,  as  it  was  then  occupied 
by  a  British  garrison;  but  when  he  found  that  the  Niagara 
river  was  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Stat^,  and  that  the  British  garrison  was  to  be 
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withdrawn  from  Fort  Niagara,  he  judged  it  not  wise  that  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada  should  be  within  reach  of  the  guns 
of  an  American  fort.  He  made  a  tour  through  the  wilderness 
of  the  western  peninsula,  and  proposed  to  found  a  new  London 
for  the  Canadian  capital,  on  the  banks  of  what  he  then  called 
fthe  Biv^  Thames,  the  site  of  the  present  citj  of  London,  in 
the  heart  of  the  western  district,  and  secure  from  invasion; 
but  Lord  Dorchester  preferred  Kingston,  which  he  had  made 
the  principal  naval  and  military  station  of  the  province.  To 
this  Governor  Simcoe  objected.  It  was  at  length  agreed  to 
select  Torkf  as  it  was  then  called,  the  site  of  an  old  French 
fort.  Though  the  surroimding  land  was  low  and  swampj,  the 
harbour  was  excellent. 

Qovemor  Simcoe  removed  to  the  new  capital  before  a  house 

was  built  in  it,  and  lodged  some  time  in  a  large  canvas  tent, 

pitched  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  at  the  west  end  of  the  bay. 

He  employed  the  Queen's  Bangers,  who  had  accompanied  him, 

to  open  a  main  road — Yonge  Street — ^from  York  to  Lake  Simcoe, 

called  after  the  Governor  himself.    He  proposed  to  open  a  direct 

communication  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron,  and  thei! 

^ith  the  Ottawa ;  and  projected  an  enlightened  and  vigorous  I 

>olicy  for  promoting  the  development  of  the  country,  its  agri- 1 

ulture,  iSsheries,  population,  trade,  etc;  but  before  he  had 

me  to  mature  and  give  effect  to  his  plans,  he  was  suddenly 

moved,  in  1796,  from  the  government  of  Upper  Canada  to 

it  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies.    He  was  succeeded 

the  government  by  the  senior  member  of  the  Executive 

incil,  the  Hon.  Peter  Russel,  who  improved  his  two  years* 

linistration,  not  by  carrying  out  the  patriotic  plans  of  his 

lecessor,  but  by  granting  lands  to  himself  and  his  friends 

peculation,  to  the  impediment  of  settlements  and  often  to 

lisappointment  and  wrong  of  real  settlers,  whose  applica- 

for  lands  were  rejected,  which  were  afterwards  granted  to 

ind-speculating  friends  of  the  Governor,  or  to  himself — 

grants  to  himself  are  said  to  have  run  something  on  this 

"  I,  Peter  Russel,  Lieutenant-Governor,  etc.,  do  grant  td 

iter  Russel,  etc."* 

ring  Colonel  Simcoe's  administration  he  had  been  ezcit^'lingly  care* 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  lands ;   bat  immediately  on  hii 
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General  Simcoe  zealouslj  encouraged  emigration  to  and  set- 
tlement in  the  country,  and  during  the  four  years  of  his 
administration  the  population  increased  to  30,000.  There  was 
a  very  considerable  emigration  from  the  United  States  of 
persons  who  did  not  like  the  new  system  of  government  there, 
and  to  whom  the  first  Loyalist  settlers  had  written,  or  visited, 
giving  a  favourable  account  of  the  climate  and  productiveness 
of  the  country. 

Though  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Toronto  in 
1795,  the  Parliament  continued  to  meet  at  Niagara  until  1707. 
During  its  successive  sessions  at  Niagara  (then  Newark),  the 
Parliament  passed  Acts  for  the  civil  and  municipal  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  the  construction  of  roads,  fixing  duties  on 
goods  imported  from  England  and  the  United  States,  eta,  eta 
The  Legislature  gave  a  reward  of  twenty  and  ten  shilllngB 
respectively  for  the  heads  or  scalps  of  wolves  and  bears,  an  Act 

departure,  irregnlaritiea  began  to  creep  into  the  Crown  Land  Department, 
just  as  it  had  in  Lower  Canada,  and  great  injustice  waa^  done  to  Uie  actual 
settlers.  Large  tracts  of  the  must  eligible  sites  were  seized  upon  hj  GoTem- 
ment  officials  and  speculators,  and  the  actual  settlers  found  themselves  in 
many  instances  thrust  into  out-of-the-way  comers,  and  cut  off  from  inter- 
course with  any  near  neighbours  for  want  of  roads.*  (Tuttle's  HLstorj  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  387.) 

"  On  the  removal  of  Governor  Simcoe,  (a)  most  of  his  wise  schemes  fell 
through.  Land  designed  for  settlements  was  seized  by  speculators,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto,  and  the  general  development  of  the  country  wai» 
greatly  retarded."    (AVithrow*s  History  of  Canada,  Chap.  xvL,  p.  293.) 

Scarcely  any — if  any— of  these  early  land  speculators  had  served  as  United 
Empire  Loyalist  a  during  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  their  descendants,  if 
existing,  are  as  little  known  as  if  their  fathers  had  never  lived. 

(a)  Lord  Dorchester  did  not  endorse  Governor  Simcoe's  policy,  as  the 
latter  had  not  concurred  with  the  former  in  giving  German  names  to  the 
four  first  districts  of  Upper  Canada,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  seat  of 
government  The  American  Government  represented  Governor  Simcoe  as 
exciting  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks,  both  in  Canada  and  Western  New  York, 
against  it — representations  in  whicli  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  truth,  though 
Americans  were  endeavouring  to  excite  disaffection  to  the  British  Govein- 
mcnt  and  sympathy  with  republican  France  against  England  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  especially  in  the  latter  province.  But  by  these 
representations,  and  those  of  disappointed  load  speculators,  the  Home 
Guvemment  removed  Governor  Simcoe,  the  father  of  constitutional,  pure  and 
progressive  government  in  Upper  Canada. 
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snggestiYe  of  the  exposures  of  the  early  settlers ;  and  allowed 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  ten  shillings  per  day  each.  In 
the  second  session,  the  first  Parliament  passed  an  Act  forbidding 
ttie  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  province — ^ten  years  in 
advance  of  Lower  Canada  on  this  subject. 

Major-General  Hunter  succeeded  the  Hon.  Peter  Ilussel,  in 
1799,  as  Lieutenant-CJovemor  of  Upper  Canada.  He  possessed 
little  energy  or  enterprise,  and  did  little  or  nothing  except  as 
advised  by  his  Executive  Council  of  five ;  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Upper  Canada  was  practically  an  oligarchy,  irrespon- 
sible alike  to  Qovemor  and  people,  each  member  receiving 
£100  per  annum  as  Councillor,  besides  the  lands  he  was  able  to 
obtain.  Yet  the  Government,  upon  the  whole,  was  satisfactory 
to  the  country,  and  commanded  for  many  years  the  support  of 
its  elected  representatives. 

When  General  Hunter  first  met  the  Parliament  in  Toronto, 
the  2nd  of  June,  1800,  the  growth  of  Upper  Canada  having 
been  rapid,  its  population  now  numbered  upwards  of  50,000. 
This  year,  1800,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  the  Indians.  In  1802,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada,  as  had  that  of  Lower  Canada,  passed ' 
an  Act  appropriating  £750  to  encourage  the  growth  of  hemp,  in 
order  to  render  England  independent  of  Russia  in  the  supply 
of  hemp  for  cordage  for  the  navy,  as  was  being  rapidly  the 
case  in  the  supply  of  timber  to  build  ships.  As  obstructions  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  rendered  communication  more  diflScult 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  than  with  Albany  and  New 
York,  articles  of  commerce  from  Europe  could  be  more  readily 
brought  in  by  that  route  than  by  the  St.  Lawrence ;  a  consider- 
able trade  sprang  up  with  the  United  States,  which  rendered 
necessary  the  establishment  of  custom-houses  on  the  frontiers. 
Accordingly,  ports  of  entry  were  established  at  Cornwall, 
Brockville,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Niagara,  Queenston,  Fort  Erie, 
Turkey  Point,  Amherstburg,  and  Sandwich,  the  duties  being 
the  same  on  American  as  on  English  goods.  The  Governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  collectors,  at  salaries  not  exceeding 
£100  currency  per  annum,  except  when  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  at  a  port  was  less  than  £100,  in  which  case  the 
collector  was  allowed  one-half  of  the  amount  collected  in  lieu 
of  salary. 
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In  1807  Parliament  made  provision  for  eight  mastezs  cl 
grammar  schools,  one  for  each  district^  and  at  a  s^ary  of  £100 
currency  ($400)  for  each  master. 

In  the  meantime  emigration  continued  large.  Many  of  the 
emigrants  were  from  the  United  States.  The  troubles  of  "OS 
in  Ireland  were  followed  by  a  large  Irish  emigration  to  Canada ; 
there  were  also  a  considerable  number  of  Scotch  and  a  few 
English  emigrants ;  but  the  larger  number  of  emigrants  were 
from  Ireland  and  the  United  States.* 

The  Legislature  continued  from  session  to  session  to  pass 
Bills  for  the  various  improvements  of  the  country ;  after  doing 
which  its  members  did  not  give  much  attention  to  politics,  but 
devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  and  enlargement  of  their 
farms,  of  which  their  descendants  are  at  this  day  reaping  laige 
advantageaf 

Mr.  McMullen,  in  his  History  of  Canada,  speaking  of  the 
year  1809,  says: 

"  No  civilized  coimtry  in  the  world  was  less  burdened  witl 
taxes  than  Canada  West  at  this  period.  A  small  direct  tax  on 
property,  levied  by  the  District  Courts  of  Session,  and  not 
amounting  to  £?],500  for  the  whole  country,  sufSced  for  all 
local  expenses.  There  was  no  poor  rate,  no  capitation  tax,  no 
tithes,  or  ecclpsiastical  rates  of  any  kind.  Instead  of  a  road 
tax,  a  few  days*  «»tatute  labour  annually  sufficed.  Nowhere  did 
the  working  man  find  the  produce  of  his  labour  so  little 
diminished  by  exactions  of  any  kind.  Canada  West  literally 
teemed  with  abundance;   while  its  people,  unlike  the   early 

♦  "  In  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Canada  the  first  sixteen  years'  experience 
of  the  new  Constitution  had  been  very  enconraging.  All  concerned  in 
working  it  out  during  that  period  kept  as  clear  as  possible  from  causes 
of  discord.  The  consequence  was  that  harmony  and  good  progress  marked 
the  early  career  of  the  province."  (Miles*  School  History  of  Canada,  Part 
III.,  Chap,  i.,  pp.  193,  194.) 

t  "  Meanwhile  the  country  had  steadily  prospered,  undisturbed  in  its  forest 
isolation  by  the  great  European  war,  which  was  deluging  with  blood  a 
hundred  battle  fields  and  desolating  thousands  of  homes.  By  the  year  1809, 
the  population  had  increased  to  about  70,000.  Taxes  were  exceedingly  light 
The  Customs  revenue,  derived  principally  from  the  imports  of  groceries 
— for  clothing  was  chiefly  home  spun — amounted  to  £7,000."  (Witlirow'a 
History  of  Canada,  Chap,  xxi.,  p.  206.) 
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French  and  Americans,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  red  man, 
and  enjoyed  the  increase  of  the  earth  in  peace/' 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  narrative  of  the  formation  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada,  and  of  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  its  operations,  down  to  the  period  when  the  anticipated 
hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — the 
latter  being  the  tools  of  Napoleon  to  rescue  Canada  from  Great 
Britain — ^rendered  preparation  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Loyalists  of  Canada  to  defend  their  country  and  homes  against 
foreign  invasion. 

I  have  also  given  some  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  the  privations  and  hardships  of  the  first  settlers. 
But  believing  that  a  narrative  from  a  single  pen  could  not  do 
justice  to  this  subject,  or  could  present  to  the  reader,  in  so 
vivid  and  interesting  a  light,  the  character,  sufierings,  courage, 
and  enterprise  of  our  country's  forefathers  and  founders,  as 
narratives  from  themselves,  with  the  diversity  of  style  cha- 
racteristic of  commimications  from  various  sources,  I  have 
therefore  inserted  in  Chapter  XLI.  those  interesting  papers 
transmitted  to  me  from  time  to  time,  at  my  request,  during  the 
lost  twenty  years. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

War  bt  thb  XJnitxd  Statbb  against  Great  Britadt,  wbou  181S  xo 
1815~Introductort  and  General  Bemarka. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  from 
1812  to  1815,  furnishes  the  strongest  example  of  the  present 
century,  or  of  any  age  or  country,  of  the  attachment  of  a  people 
to  their  mother  country,  and  of  their  determination,  at  whatever 
sacrifice  and  against  whatever  disparity,  to  maintain  the  national 
life  of  their  connection  with  it  The  true  spirit  of  the  Loyalida 
of  America  was  never  exliibited  with  greater  force  and  bril- 
liancy than  during  the  war  of  1812 — 1815.  . 

England  was  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. At  the  darkest  hour  of  that  eventful  contest,  when  the 
continent  was  drenched  with  the  blood  of  nations,  and  the 
Tyrant  had  his  feet  upon  their  neck,  and  England  alone  stood 
erect,  taxing  her  resources  to  the  utmost  and  shedding  her  best 
blood  for  human  freedom,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States — the  ever  anti-British  party — the  pro-slavery  party — 
the  party  in  the  United  States  least  subordinate  to  law  and 
most  inimical  to  liberty — at  such  a  crisis  such  a  party  declared 
war  against  Britain,  and  forthwith  invaded  Canada,  before 
the  declaration  of  war  was  known  in  England. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  was  225,000 
souls — 200,000  of  whom  were  French;  the  population  of 
Upper  Canada  was  75,000 ;  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  upwards  of  8,000,000 :  so  that  the  population  of  the  two 
Catiadaa  was  to  that  of  the  United  States  as  one  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  and  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  waa  to  that  of  the 
United  States  as  one  to  one  hundred  and  six. 
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Yet  the  Canadaa,  with  a  frontier  of  more  than  1,000  miles, 
and  aided  by  a  few  regiments  of  regular  soldiers,  sent  aa  a 
mere  guard  for  the  principal  cities,  from  Halifax  to  Amherstburg, 
resisted  the  whole  military  power  of  the  United  States  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  not  an  inch  of  Canadian  ground  was 
in  possession  of  the  invaders;  and  within  six  months  after 
England  had  given  freedom  and  peace  to  Europe — chaining  its 
l^rant  to  the  island  rock  of  Elba,  sweeping  with  its  fleet  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  sending  16,000  veteran  soldiers 
to  aid  the  struggling  Ganada^^the  boasting  Madison  and  his 
Government  sued  for  peace,  without  even  mentioning  the 
original  pretexts  of  war,  which  Great  Britaih  generously 
granted. 

It  does  not  come  within  oar  purpose  to  write  a  history  of  this 
war ;  we  present  only  such  phases  and  events  of  it  as  will 
illustrate  the  Loyalist  spirit  and  courage  of  the  Canadians, 
French  as  well  as  English,  and  even  true  Americans ;  for  the 
American  settlers  in  Canada  were,  with  few  exceptions,  as  loyal 
subjects  and  as  bold  defenders  of  their  adopted  country  as  the 
U.  E.  Loyalists  themselves;  and  even  the  most  virtuous  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  protested 
against  the  alliance  of  the  Democratic  rulers  at  Washington 
with  the  tyrant  and  scourge  of  Europe. 

We  shall  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  alleged  and  real  causes 
of  the  war;  secondly,  the  preparations  for  it  made  by  the 
Govemments  and  Legislatures  of  the  two  Canadaa;  thirdly,  the 
invasions  of  each  province,  each  year,  separately,  and  the  battles 
fought.  There  were  no  less  than  eleven  invasions  of  the 
Canadaa  by  the  American  armies  during  the  three  years  of  the 
war,  besides  naval  engagements,  and  various  incursions  of 
marauding  and  plundering  parties. 
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CHAPTER  XLVnL 
Alleged  astd  Bbal  Causes  of  the  Wab. 

From  the  first — ^from  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1783 — ^there  was  a  large 
party  in  the  United  States  bitterly  and  actively  hostile  to 
England  and  its  colonies ;  that  party  had  persecuted  and  driven 
the  Loyalists  from  the  United  States,  and  compelled  them  to 
seek  homes  in  the  Canadian  wilderness,  and  had  even  followed 
them  with  its  enmities  in  their  new  abodes;  that  party  had 
sympathized  with  the  revolutionists  of  France,  who  crimsoned 
the  streets  of  Pa.  is  with  the  blood  of  their  Sovereign  and 
fellow-citizens,  and  who  sent  emissaries  to  Canada  to  subvert 
legal  authority,  and  excite  the  strife  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 
The  base  of  the  operations  of  all  the  emissaries  of  French 
revolutionists  in  Canada  was  for  twenty  years  the  United 
States,  aided  directly  and  indirectly  by  American  sympathizers; 
that  same  party  sympathized  and  even  leagued  with  Napoleon 
against  England  while  she  was  defending  the  liberties  of 
Europe  and  of  mankind ;  it  was  the  same  party  that  in  subse- 
quent years  aided  the  rebel  Mackenzie  and  the  rabble  Fenians 
to  invade  Canada,  allowing  the  United  States  to  be  the  base  of 
their  organizations,  and  opening  to  them  the  American  arsenals 
of  arms  and  ammunition ;  it  was  the  same  party  that,  in  con- 
spiracy with  the  Tyrant  of  France  and  the  enemy  of  human 
freedom,  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  in  1812,  in  order 
to  wrest  Canada  from  her  possession,  and  make  it  an  appendage 
of  Fmnce  and  the  United  States.* 

♦  "  The  war  party  in  the  United  States  waa  not  very  strong,  nxunerieally 
speaking,  and  it  waa  not  composed  of  the  most  respectable  portions  of  the 
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The  American  Government  alleged  two  reasons  as  the  grontid 
of  its  declaration  of  war  against  Britain :  the  one  was,  that  the 
British  Government  had  issued  Orders  in  Council  which  injured 
the  American  commerce  with  other  countries ;  the  other  was, 
that  the  British  Government  had  infringed  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  hy  authorizing  the  boarding  of  American  veanels 
in  search  of  deserters  from  the  English  army  and  navr,  and 
seizing  them. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  namely,  the  English  Orders 
in  Council,  the  facts  are  as  follow :  "  After  the  annihilation  of 
the  naval  power  of  France  at  Trafalgar  in  1805,  by  Lord 
Kelson,  the  principal  transactions  of  France  at  sea  were  the 
fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers  to  prey  upon  the  English 
merchant  vessels  and  commerce.  To  accomplish  his  purpose 
more  effectually,  Napoleon  promulgated  the  following  year 
after  the  destruction  of  his   fleet  what  is  called  the  Berlin 


"  No  nation  was  allowed  to  trade  with  any  other  country  in 
Boy  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacturea  of  any  of  the 


'  eommniutjr ;  but  what  it  lacked  in  these  two  reqniaiteB  it  made  tip  in  lond 
ftnd  deiDonetTative  clomoar,  and  the  more  aerious-nimded  and  important 
portions  of  the  people  wcie  being  forced,  against  their  better  judgment,  into 
ft  poaitiDn  lioslile  to  Great  Britain,  b;  the  eontinned  C17  of  a  few  demagognea, 
wlio  were  more  aniiou*  to  give  vent  to  their  old  feeling  of  spite  against 
Oieat  Britain  tlian  to  consult  the  best  interests  of  their  countrjr."  (Tuttlt)*! 
History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Chap,  luii.,  p.  349.) 

*  This  Decree  is  dated  "  Imperial  Camp,  Berlin,  November  Slst,  1806." 
Its  principal  Articles  ere  as  follow : 

"  Art  1.  The  British  islands  ore  in  a  state  of  bloclradeh 

"Art.  S.  Alt  comnuTM  and  eorrapondtnee  vith  thtm  it prokibiltd ;  conse- 
qacntly,  all  letters  qr  packets  written  in  England,  or  to  on  Englishman, 
vriltfit  tn  the  EtigliiK  Umguagt,  shall  not  be  dispatched  from  the  post-ofiices, 
ftnd  shall  be  seized. 

"  Art  a  Every  individual,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition,  who  is  found  in  countries  occupied  by  our  troops  or  those  of  our 
allict,  shall  be  made  prisoner  of  war, 

"Art  4.  Every  warehouse,  all  merchandise  or  property  whatsoever, 
beloi^ng  to  ut  Englishman,  are  declared  god-prize. 

"Art  6.  No  vessel  coming  directly  from  England  or  har-f 
having  been  theniince  the  publication  of  this  DeoM,  d 
aof-pcrt. 

"Alt  7.  Smjnm^ihaithyM. 
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British  domiaions,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  ihe  island  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  He 
appointed  residents  in  every  trading  country,  and  no  ship  was 
to  be  admitted  into  any  of  his  ports  without  a  certificatum  of 
origin;  that  is,  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  they  carried,  and 
that  no  part  of  these  was  English.  In  consequence  of  these 
Decrees,  the  English  commerce,  during  the  months  of  August; 
September,  and  October,  1807 — ^that  part  of  the  year  in  which 
the  Berlin  Decree  of  November,  1806,  was  carried  into  full 
effect — was  not  only  greatly  cramped,  but  lay  prostrated  on  the 
ground,  and  motionless,  before  a  protecting  and  self -defensive 
system  was  adopted  by  our  Orders  in  Council."* 

The  British  Orders  in  Council  were  dated  January  7th,  1807, 
and  were  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  the  protection  of  British 
commerce  in  response  to  Napoleon's  Berlin  Decree  of  the  21st 
of  November,  1806.  By  these  Orders  in  Council,  "all  trade  to 
France  or  her  dependencies  was  strictly  prohibited ;  all  vessels; 
of  whatever  nation,  which  ventured  to  engage  in  this  trade 
were  declared  liable  to  seizure,  and  France  and  her  dependencies 
were  thus  reduced  to  that  state  of  blockade  with  which  she 
had  vainly  threatened  the  British  islands.  The  Orders  in 
Council  admitted  but  of  one  exception  to  this  general  blockade 
of  the  French  empire.  The  French  had  declared  all  vessels 
liable  to  seizure  which  had  touched  at  a  British  port ;  the  Orders 
in  Council,  to  counteract  this  provision,  declared,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  only  such  ships  as  were  in  that  situation  should  be 
permitted  to  sail  for  Franco.  Thus  did  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  France  result  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  very  measures  of  her  own  Government ;  measures 
which  no  despotism,  how  ignorant  soever,  would  have  ventured 
to  adopt,  had  it  not  trusted  to  a  power  which  effectually  silenced 
all  popular  opinion."-)* 

As  France  was  the  aggressor  upon  the  rights  of  neutrals  by 

didposition,  slioll  be  seized,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  confiscated  as  English 
property. 

"  Art.  10.  Our  Ministers  of  Foreign  Rehitions,  etc,  are  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  present  Decree." 

♦  British  Annual  Register,  1807,  Vol.  XLIL,  Chap,  xii.,  p.  227. 

t  Thompson's  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  Chap.  III.,  pr-  23,  21. 
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the  Berlin  Decree,  and  as  the  Orders  in  Council  were  a  defensive 
retaliation  upon  France  for  her  attempt  to  destroy  English 
commerce,  the  American  Government  should  have  first  remon- 
strated with  France  and  demanded  reparation ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case ;  the  outcry  of  the  Madison  partizans  was  against 
EIngland  alone.  It  is  true  some  grumbling  words  were  uttered 
by  some  parties  against  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  French 
Government ;  but  mere  words  to  save  appearances,  not  fol- 
lowed up  by  any  acts ;  for  by  a  collusion  between  Napoleon 
and  Madison,  it*  was  understood  that  the  Articles  of  the  Berlin 
Decree  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  ships  of  the  United 
States — would  not  be  executed  against  them — and  were  intended 
to  destroy  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  An  American  writer 
(Loesing)  remarks,  "  ]Vith  a  paHiality  towards  the  Americana 
that  was  practical  friendship,  the  French  cruisers  did  not,  for 
a  whole  year,  interfere  with  American  vessels  trading  with 
Great  Britain ;"  and  Mr.  Alex.  Baring,  M.  P.  (afterwards  Lord 
Ashburton),  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  said  that  "  tio  condemnation  of  an 
American  vessel  had  ever  taken  place  under  it' 

By  this  collusion  between  the  Tyrant  of  Europe  and  the  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the   necessities  of    France  wero 
supplied,  and  fche  shipping  interests  of  the  United  States  largely 
promoted,  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  and  shipping  interests 
of  England. 

But  the  collusion,  or  conspiracy,  between  Napoleon  and  Madi- 
son were  carried  on  to  weaken  the  English  navy  by  the  deser- 
tion of  its  sailors,  as  well  as  to  injure  English  commerce  by  con- 
nivance in  behalf  of  American  trading  vessels.  The  seduction 
of  deserters  from  the  British  navy,  and  even  army,  was  carried 
on  successfully  on  a  large  scale.  The  safety  of  England  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  her  navy,  which  she  was  increasing  and 
strengthening  by  every  possible  moans.  Therefore  every  skilled 
sailor  was  of  importance  to  England,  while  every  practicable 
scheme  was  resorted  to  by  her  enemies  to  induce  and  facilitate 
the  desertion  of  her  seamen  and  soldiers — especially  of  her  sea- 
men, several  thousands  of  whom  were  detected  and  seized  on 
board  of  American  vessels — constituting  as  they  did  the  best 
sailors  on  board  American  merchant  vessels,  and  the  vital 
strength  of  the  French  privateers.    To  stop  this  depleting  of 

VOL.  II.— 21 
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her  naval  resources,  Elngland  put  in  exercise  her  right  of  board- 
ing vessels  of  neutiBl  powers  in  search  of  deserters  from  her 
navy.  The  only  neutral  power  in  Europe  was  Sardinia ;  so 
that  the  United  States  was  the  only  neutral  power  that  had 
vessels  upon  the  ocean  ;  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  conniving  against  England  with  the  usurper  and 
oppressor  of  Europe. 

The  right  of  a  belligerent  power  to  search  the  vessels  of 
neutral  powers  in  search  of  deserters  had  never  been  denied, 
tliough  the  modification  of  its  exercise  had  frequently  been 
sought;  but  under  the  teachings  of  Napoleon,  his  American 
pupils  now  began  to  exclaim  against  it  as  an  infringement  of 
national  dignity  and  rights.  The  English  (Government  had 
directed  the  exercise  of  this  right  with  the  greatest  caution  and 
feourtesy,  and  only  in  regard  to  vessels  on  board  of  which,  from 
specific  information,  there  was  reason  to  believe  there  were 
English  deserters.  These  deserters,  on  getting  smuggled  on 
board  of  American  vessels,  would  forthwith  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  be  recognized  and  claimed 
as  American  citizens.* 

An  event  now  occurred  which  enabled  President  Madison  to 
excite  his  partizans  throughout  the  United  States  to  a  flame  of 

♦  The  justice  of  the  proceed inpjs  and  demands  of  the  British  Qovejrnment, 
tthe  fairness  of  its  proposals,  and  the  injustice  and  unreasonableness  of  tlie  con- 
diluct  of  the  Madison  U.  S.  Government,  are  forcibly  presented  in  the  following 
j)reamble  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  late  as  the  5th  of  February,  1813  : 

**  Whereas  the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  has  made  known  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  British  Orders  in  Council  have 
]x}en  repealed  'in  such  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  explanations  meeting 
the  yiews  of  the  Government  *  of  the  United  States  ;  and  therefore  none  of 
the  alleged  causes  of  war  with  Great  Britain  now  remain  except  the  claim 
of  the  right  to  take  British  subjects  from  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United 
States  : 

"And  whereas,  during  the  administration  of  General  Wasliington  and 
President  Adams,  tliis  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  not  considered  a  reasonable 
cause  of  war ;  and  under  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  did  offer  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
United  States,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Montrose  and  Pinkey,  their 
Ministers,  placed  this  subject  on  a  ground  that  was  both  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  the  United  States,  and  highly  favourable  to  their  interests, 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  concession  which  had  never  before  been  made  ; 
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indignaUon  against  England.  Information  had  been  received 
that  there  were  English  deserters  on  board  the  American  ship 
CheaapeaJce;  the  British  warship  Leopard  sought  their  resto- 
ration, and  on  being  refused  fired  into  the  Chesapeake,  and. 
recovered  the  four  deserters  claimed.  The  attendant  ciicum- 
,  stanoss  being  omitted,  the  simple  fact  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  that  the  English  warship  Leopard  had  fired 
into  the  American  ship  Chesapeake,  and  in  American  waters, 
killing  several  persona,  and  had  seized  and  carried  off  four 
American  citizens,  produced  the  excitement  he  was  anxious  to 
create  egunst  England,  preparatoiy  to  the  war  on  which  he 
was  then  determined — in  the  zenith  of  Napoleon's  success  and 
power,  and  irt  the  extremity  of  England's  struggle  for  her  own 
existence  and  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The  statement  of  the 
American  President  as  to  the  atTair  of  the  ships  Leopard  and 
Chesapeake  has  been  repeated  to  this  day  by  American  his- 
torians, and  is  used  in  Americnn  school  books  to  illustrate 
En^^land's  arrogance  and  cruelty ;  whereas  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  prove  directly  the  reverse.  We  give  the  account  of  the 
affair  from  one  American  writer,  who,  though  partial,  was  too 
honest  to  omit  essential  facts,  much  less  to  pervert  them ;  we 
refer  to  Dr.  Holmes,  author  of  American  Annals,  and  quote 
at  length  hit  account  of  the  affair.     He  says : 

"  The  frigate  Chesapeake,  being  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Barron,  sailing 
from  Hampton  Koads,  was  come  up  with  by  the  British  ship- 

and  it  u  highly  probable  that  the  GoTernment  of  Orest  Britnin  wonlcl  rtiD 
be  willing  tu  iu«ke  en  arr&ngeiDeiit  on  thia  subject  whidi  ihonld  be  alika 
bonoaiable  and  advantafieoua  In  the  United  States  ; 

"  And  whereas,  under  the  adminutration  of  Preudent  Madisaii,  when  the 
arnragement  of  matters  in  contToveray  between  the  United  Statee  and  Great 
Britain  wa«  mode  with  his  Britnnnic  Majeaty'a  Minister,  Duvid  Muiltagtie 
£rskine,  Eaq.,  the  impresBment  o(  seamen  was  not  considered  of  aulhtient 
importance  to  make  it  a  condition  of  that  arrangement  : 

"And  whereoa  the  European  pomere,  as  ukH  ai  Ihe  United  Slalei,  reeoyntw 
the  prineipU  thai  their  rufjtett  have  no  right  to  expatriate  themselva,  and  that 
tkewUion  hatarjght  to  the ttrvieet  of  aUite  citixens,  eipeeiiiUg  in  lime  of  tear; 
and  none  of  thote  pouvrt  rtepect  the  neutTolization  lame  of  othert  to  far  ae  to 
adnut  Ihev  operation  in  eonlraventicn  of  that  principle — and  it  ii  man^ettlji 
wtjttd  for  a  neuimi  poaer  to  make  war  upon  one  nation  in  order  to  compel  U  to 
f«liiMj|)iu&  aprineiple  which  it  naintaiiud  by  the  olhere,  ite." 
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of- war  Leopard,  one  of  a  squadron  then  at  anchor  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  An  officer  was  sent  from  the 
Leopard  to  the  Chesapeake  with  a  note  from  the  captain  re- 
specting some  deserters  from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships, 
supposed  to  be  serving  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  order  from  Vice- Admiral  Berkeley 
requiring  and  directing  the  commanders  of  ships  and  vessels 
under  his  command,  in  case  of  meeting  with  the  American  frigate 
at  sea,  and  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  show  the 
order  to  her  captain,  and  to  require  to  search  his  ship  for  the 
deserters  from  certain  ships  therein  named,  and  to  proceed  and 
search  for  them ;  and  if  a  similar  demand  should  be  made  by 
the  American,  he  was  permitted  to  search  for  deserters  from 
their  service,  according  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  civilized 
nations  on  terms  of  amity  with  each  other.  Commodore  Barron 
gave  an  answer  that  he  knew  of  no  such  men  as  were  de- 
scribed; that  the  recruiting  officers  for  the  Chesapeake  had 
been  particularly  instructed  by  the  Government,  through  him, 
not  to  enter  any  deserters  from  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships ; 
that  he  knew  of  none  such  being  in  her ;  that  he  was  instructed 
never  to  permit  the  crew  of  any  ship  under  his  command  to  be 
mustered  by  any  officers  but  her  own ;  that  he  was  disposed  to 
preserve  harmony,  and  hoped  his  answer  would  prove  satis- 
factory. The  Leopard,  shortly  after  this  answer  was  received  by 
her  commander,  ranged  alongside  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  com- 
menced a  heavy  fire  upon  her.  The  Chesapeake,  unprepared  for 
action,  made  no  resistance,  but  remained  under  the  fire  of  the 
Jjcopard  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes ;  when,  having  suflfered 
much  damage,  and  lost  thtee  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded, 
Commodore  Barron  ordered  his  coloiurs  to  be  struck,  and  sent 
a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Leopard  to  inform  her  commander 
that  he  considered  the  ChesapeaJce  her  priza  The  commander 
of  the  Leopard  sent  an  officer  on  board,  who  took  possession  of 
the  Chesapeake,  mustered  her  crew,  and,  carrying  oflT  four  of  her 
men,  abandoned  the  ship.  Commodore  Barron,  after  a  com- 
mimication,  by  writing,  with  the  commander  of  the  Leopard, 
finding  that  the  Chesapeake  was  very  much  injured,  returned, 
with  the  advice  of  his  officers,  to  Hampton  Roads."  (American 
State  Papers,  1806-08.) 

"  On  receiving  information  of  this  outrage,  the  President,  by 
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proclamation,  interdicted  the  harbours  and  waters  of  the  United 
States  to  all  anned  British  vessels,  forbade  all  intercourse  with 
them,  and  ordered  a  sufficient  force  for  the  protection  of  Norfolk, 
and  such  other  preparations  as  the  occasion  appeared  to  require. 
An  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  dispatched  with 
instructions  to  the  American  Minister  at  London  to  call  on  the 
British  Qovemment  for  the  satisfaction  and  security  which  the 
outrage  required."  (American  State  Papers,  1806-08,  pp.  183, 
184,  248—252.)* 

Such  is  the  American  State  Paper  account  of  this  affair, 
published  some  years  afterwards;  and  from  thi^-i  it  will  be 
seen  that  what  was  asked  by  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  was 
what  had  been  granted  by  all  neutral  nations  to  belligerents — 
to  seek  for  and  take  their  own  deserters  on  board  of  neutral 
vessels,  in  order  to  prevent  neutrals  from  being,  or  suspected 
of  being,  in  collusion  with  either  belligerent  party.  The 
American  Government  being  in  sympathy  with  the  French  Gov- 
ernment during  the  whole  of  its  twenty  years'  war  with 
England,  sought  to  change  and  evade  this  hitherto  undisputed 
usage  of  mutually  friendly  nations  in  regard  to  belligerents. 
The  Chesapeake  seems  to  have  been  selected  to  make  up  a  cause 
of  war  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  warlike  proceedings  of 
the  President  before  communicating  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  American  people  had  nothing  but  a 
complete  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case  until  years  af ter- 
warda 

It  is  plain  from  the  true  version  of  the  affair  that  the  captain 
of  the  Leopard  acted  courteously  and  fairly,  though  in  excess 
of  the  authority  granted  by  the  British  Government ;  that  he 

♦  Holmes'  American  Annals,  VoL  II.,  pp.  434,  435. 

The  manner  in  which  this  affair  was  presented  to  the  public  by  the  Presi 
dent  and  American  writers  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  : 

"  This  vessel  (the  Chesapeake)  was  suddenly  attacked  within  our  waters  in  the 
time  of  profound  peace,  compelled  to  surrender,  and  several  seamen,  alleged 
to  be  British,  were  then  forcibly  taken^  from  her.  The  burst  of  indignation 
which  followed  was  even  more  violent  than  that  which  was  produced  by  the 
Orders  in  Council  in  1793  [1807].  Party  animosity  was  suspended ;  meetings 
were  assembled  in  every  village ;  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  formal 
addresses ;  volunteer  companies  were  everywhere  set  on  foot ;  and,  in  the 
first  frenzy  of  the  moment,  the  universal  cry  was  for  immediate  war. 
Although  hostilities  were  not  declared,  the  feelings  of  America  were  from 
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oiBTercd  the  same  facilities  to  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake^ 
in  regard  to  examination  for  deserters,  that  he  asked  himself; 
that  the  commander  of  the  Chesapeake  stated  what  he  knew  to 
be  untrue  when  he  asserted  that  there  were  no  deserters  on  board 
the  Chesapeake,  which  he  knew  would  be  detected  on  examina- 
tion of  his  crow. 

In  all  the  American  accounts  and  discussions  on  the  question, 
they  ignore  the  usage  or  customary  law  of  civilized  nations  as 
to  neutral  or  mutually  friendly  nations  in  respect  to  belligerent 
powers,  and  are  silent  as  to  France  and  England  being  at  war 
^  with  each  other,  and  that  in  encouraging  desertions  from  the 
English  ships,  and  then  claiming  them  as  American  citizens, 
they  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte  against  England. 

It  appears  that  President  Madison,  without  awaiting  or 
asking  satisfaction  or  explanation  on  this  affair  of  the  Leopard 
and  Chesapeake,  forthwith  prohibited  the  anchoring  of  British 
war  ships  in  American  waters,  and  then  sent  a  special  messen- 
ger and  communication  to  the  American  Minister  in  London  to 
demand  satisfaction  of  the  British  Government  for  the  alleged 
"  outrage"  upon  the  Chesavealce.  But  did  the  British  (Jovem- 
mcnt  show  the  passion  and  violence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ?  Let  the  American  author  above  quoted  be  our 
witness  again  on  this  point.     Dr.  Holmes  says : 

"  Reparation  was  made  by  the  British  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake.  Augustus  J.  Foster,  the  British  envoy,  informed 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  that  he  was  instructed  to 
repeat  to  the  American  Government  the  prompt  disavowal  made 
by  his  Majesty,  on  being  apprised  of  the  unauthorized  act  of 
the  officer  in  command  o£  his  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of 
America,  whose  recall  -from  a  highly  important  and  honourable 
command  immediately  ensued,  as  a  mark  of  his  Majesty's  dis- 
approbation ;  that  he  was  authorized  to  offer,  in  addition  to 
that  disavowal  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  to  order  the  imme- 
diate restoration,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  of  the 
men  who  [though  deserters],  in  consequence  of  Admiral  Berke- 

that  day  at  war  with  England."  (Breckenri.lge's  History  of  tLo  War 
of  1812.) 

Tliia  state  of  feeling  was  pi^ciscly  what  President  Madison  wished  to 
create,  preparatory  to  his  meditated  war  with  Englaud,  in  connection  with 
the  French  usurper. 
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ley's  orders,  were  forcibly  taken  out  of  the  Ghesapealce,  to 
the  vessel  from  which  they  were  taken ;  or,  if  that  ship  were 
no  longer  in  commission,  to  such  seaport  of  the  United  States 
as  the  American  Qovemment  may  name  for  the  purpose ;  and 
that  he  was  authorized  to  offer  to  the  American  (Government  a 
suitable  pecuniary  provision  for  the  sufferers  in  consequence  of 
the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  including  the  families  of  thos^e 
seamen  who  fell  in  the  action,  and  of  the  wounded  survivors. 
The  President  acceded  to  these  propositions;  and  the  officer 
commanding  ihe  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  was  instructed  to  receive  the  men,  who  were  to  be 
restored  to  that  ship." — lb,,  p.  443. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  spontaneous,  courteous,  and 
just  proceeding  on  the  part  of  England  would  have  satisfied 
even  the  bellicose  President  Madison;  but  he  was  bent  on 
joining  the  Tyrant  of  Europe  in  war  against  England;  the 
American  public  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  instigating 
circumstances,  and»the  just  and  generous  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  regard  to  the  affair  of  the  Leopard  and  the 
Chesapeake,  and  availed  himself  of  every  occurrence  or  incident 
to  excite  and  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  United  States 
against  England. 

An  incident  soon  occurred  answerable  to  President  Madison's 
purpose.  A  renegade  by  the  name  of  Henry,  who  had  in  youth 
emigrated  from  Ireland,  and  who  had,  by  the  interest  of  friends, 
got  appointed  captain  of  militia ;  but  not  succeeding  in  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  his  ambition,  emigrated  to 
Montreal,  where,  by  some  talents  and  address,  and  professed  love 
of  British  institutions,  he  ingratiated  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  principal  persons  at  Montreal,  and  commenced  his  studies 
at  law  there,  with  a  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  a  seat  on 
the  judicial  bench  of  Upper  Canada,  to  which  he  was  vain  and 
ambitious  enough  to  aspire.  He  at  length  got  access  to  the 
Govemor-Gteneral,  Sir  James  Craig,  into  whose  confidence  he 
so  wormed  himself  as  to  obtain  a  letter  of  recognition  and 
recommendation  to  visit  Massachusetts  and  other  eastern  States 
to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  state  of  feeling  there  in  regard 
to  the  sympathy  of  those  States  with  England  in  case  of  war 
with  England ;  but  neither  the  British  Government  nor  even 
Sir  James  Craig's  Canadian  Executive  Council  had  the  slightest 
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knowledge  of  this  confidential  epistolary  intrigue  between  Us 
Excellency  and  the  renegade  American  militia  captain,  who 
professed  to  be  familiar  with  the  politics  and  parties  of  the 
New  England  States,  where  there  was  vehement  oppoeition 
to  the  democratic  and  war  government  of  President  Madison, 
and  supposed  to  cherish  a  strong  loaning  to  England.     While 
this  unprincipled  ''Captain  Henry"  wfU3  sauntering  in  the 
public-houses  and  brothels  of  Boston,  he  wrote  from  time  to 
time  letters  to  Sir  James  Craig  and  other  principal  persons  in 
Quebec;    but  the    Governor    and    othei-s    who  receive«l   his 
ostentatious  and  pretentious  letters — though  amused  by  them — 
derived  no  more  information  from  his  epistles  than  from  the 
pubh'c  newspapers  of  the  day.    Henry,  however,  estimate  his 
own  worthless  services  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  failing 
to  get  from  Sir  James  Craig  the  amount  of  his  demands,  he 
appealed  for  compensation  to  the  Qovernutent  in  ElnglaniL    Ue 
addressed  a  memorial  to    the   Earl  of    Liverpool,   Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  stating  his  services,  anti 
su^i;esting  that  the  appointment  of  Judge  Advocate  Geneial  of 
Lower  Canada,  with  the  salary  of  £500  per  annum,  or  a  con- 
sulate in  the  United  States,  sine  cuva,  woui«l  be  considereil  by 
him  as  a  fair  discharge  of  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
him  for  his  services.     Lord  Liverpool   wa** .  not  disposed  to 
prostitute  such  favours  upon  a  mercenary  and  intriguing  vagrant, 
and  referred  him  to  the  Government  of  Lower  Canada,  then  in 
charge  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  ha4  succeeded  Sir  James 
Craig.     Henry  knew  the  little  estimate  that  was  placed  upon 
his  services  in  Cana<^la;  he  therefore  betook  himself  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  offered  his  traitorous  l»*nlers  to  the  Americ:ni 
Government  for  350,000,  which  he  ol»t;xined,  paid  out  of  the 
United    States    Secret    Service    Fund.*     President    Madison, 

*  "  Indignant  at  tins  neglectful  treatment,  Henry  returned  to  Boston,  and 
obUiined  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Qovenior  Gerry  to  Msidiscm,  to  whom 
he  offiTud  to  divulge  the  whole  conspiracy,  of  which  he  had  been,  the  Jtetid  and 
souly  for  a  certiun  sum  of  money.  Madison  gave  him  $50,000,  and  the 
swindler  emlxirked  for  France.  There  is  but  little  doubt  tlftit  Henry  niade 
a  fool  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  and  completely  overreached  the  President 
The  publication  of  the  correspondence,  however,  increased  the  hatred  both 
against  the  Federalists  and  tlie  Eni^'lish  nation."  [The  object  President 
Madison  had  in  view.]  (llcadley'4  lii^l'jiy  of  the  War  of  1812 — 1815  vith 
Euijlaud,  p.  49.) 
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instead  of  laying  the  coiTespondonce  before  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  explanation  and  satisfaction,  communicated  it  to 
Congress,  as  a  discovery  and  illustration  of  a  conspiracy  by  the 
British  Government  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  by  his  message  inflamed  the 
Congress  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  in  the  climax  of 
which  he  got  a  vote  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
referring  to  the  Henry  documents  said :  "  They  prove  thjat  at 
a  recent  period,  while  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
wrongs  sustained  by  thom,  ceased  not  to  observe  the  laws  of 
neutrality  towards  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  midst  of  amicable 
professions  and  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment through  its  public  Minister  here  [Mr.  Erskine],  a  secret 
agerU  of  that  Oovemment  was  employed  in  certain  States—? 
more  especially  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Massachusetts — 
in  fomenting  disaffection  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
nation,  and  in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for  the  pui*pose  of 
bringing  about  resistance  to  the  laws,  and  eventually,  in  concert 
with  a  British  force,  of  destiojnng  the  Union,  and  forming  the 
eastern  part  thereof  into  a  political  connection  with  England." 
Two  days  before  the  transmisfiion  of  Prasident  Madison's 
message  of  accusation  against  England,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington  declared  in  the  public  prints  his  entire  ignorance 
of  any  transaction  of  the  kind,  and  asked  the  United  States 
Government  to  consider  the  character  of  the  individual  who 
Lad  made  these  disclosures,*   and  to  ''suspend  any  further 

♦"The  Ilenry  Plot  (as  it  was  denominated)  was  clamonred  tlirongh 
America  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  tending 
to  disorganize  the  Government,  to  dismember  the  Union,  and  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Statca  The  fictitious  and  exaggerated  importance 
whidi  the  American  Government  afTcctcd  to  attach  to  this  trival  matter  had, 
however,  some  influence  in  confirming  the  spirit  of  hostility  towards  Great 
Britain  which  at  that  time  pervaded  America,  and  shortly  after  broke  ovt 
in  open  war.  This  self-sufliciont  miscreant  having,  as  he  fancied,  taken 
ample  vengeance  upon  the  Government  of  his  native  country,  could  not, 
wiUi  any  degree  of  decency,  remain  in  the  States,  from  whence  he  sailed 
for  France  in  an  American  sloop-of-war,  carrying  with  him  the  reward  of 
Ms  treason  and  the  universal  contempt  of  mankind."  (Christie^s  History  of 
the  War  of  1812,  p.  55.) 

Yet|  at  this  very  time,  there  were  American  and  French  emisaarics  in  both 
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judgment  on  its  merits  until  the  circumstances  shall  have  been 
made  known  to  his  Majesty's  Gk>vernment/'  But  such  fairness 
to  England  did  not  answer  President  Madison's  purpose  to 
get  himself  re-elected  President,  by  exciting  hostility  and 
declaring  war  against  England. 

the  Canadas  (as  the  proclamations  of  the  Governors  show),  with  a  view  cf 
exciting  disaffection  to  the  British  Canadian  Government,  in  order  to  wrest 
the  Canadas  from  £ngland  and  subject  them  to  France  and  the  United 
States. 

^  The  Americans  had  been  declaring,  for  several  years,  that  they  wotdd 
take  the  provinces.  They  had  even  boasted  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
intended  conquest  could  be  made  by  them  whenever  they  pleased.  They 
believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that  the  majority  of  the  people,  owing  to 
dissensions  and  a  desire  to  be  free  from  the  mother  country,  would  not  take 
part  against  them  in  this  contest  with  Great  Britoio.*  (Dr.  Miles'  Histoiy 
of  Canada,  Part  III.,  Chap,  ill,  p.  201.) 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

Dbolabation  of  Wab  bt  thb  United  States  against  Great  Britain, 
AND  Preparations  tor  the  Inyasion  of  Canada. 

The  Bill  for  declaring  war  against  Britain  passed  the  Con- 
gress June  18th,  1812,  after  protracted  discussions:  by  the 
Hoase  of  Congress,  by  a  majority  of  forty — seventy-nine  to 
thirty-nine — ^by  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  six.*    The  vote 

*  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  recommending  the  Bill  for  the  declara- 
tion, it  was,  of  coarse,  attempted  to  make  England  the  aggressive  and  the 
United  States  the  iiyurcd  party.  "  On  presentation  of  this  report,**  says 
Losaing,  "  the  doors  were  closed,  and  a  motion  to  open  them  was  denied  by 
a  vote  of  seventy-seven  against  forty-nine.  Mr.  Calhoun  [the  democratic 
leader  of  the  war  party  of  the  Sonth]  then  presented  a  Bill,  as  part  of  the 
report,  declaring  war  between  Gi'eat  Britain  and  her  dependencies  and  the 
United  States  and  its  territories.  Amendments  were  oifered.  Ten  votes 
were  given  for  a  proposition  by  Mr.  McKee,  of  Kentucky,  to  include 
France.  Mr.  Quincy  (of  Boston)  endeavoured,  by  an  addition  to  the  Bill,  to 
provide  for  the  repeal  of  all  restrictive  laws  bearing  upon  commerce  ;  and 
John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  postpone  the  whole  matter  until  the 
following  October.  All  were  rejected,  and  the  Bill,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  pre- 
sented it,  was  passed  on  the  4th  day  of  June  by  a  vote  of  seventy-nine  for 
it  and  thirty-nine  against  it 

**  When  the  Bill  reached  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  a  Committee  already 
appointed  to  consider  the  President's  message.  It  remained  under  discus- 
sion twelve  days.  Meanwhile  the  people  throughout  the  country  were  feor- 
fuUy  excited  by  conflicting  emotions.  A  memorial  against  the  war  went 
from  the  LegLslature  of  Massachusetts ;  and  another  from  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  led  by  John  Jacob  Astor.  War-meetings  were  held  in  various 
places,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  a  tumult  of  excitement  Finally,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  the  Bill,  with  some  amendments,  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  against  thirteen.  It  was  sent  back  to  the 
House  on  the  moxniog  of  the  18th^  when  the  amendments  were  concurred  in. 
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for  the  decIaratioQ  of  war  was  a  purely  party  vote ;  the  iFgr 
itself  was  a  purely  partizan  war  —the  carrying  out  of  intrigue 
between  the  American  Democratic  President  and  the  Frendi 
despoilcr  of  Europe — a  war  against  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people,  as  well  as  against  the  independence 
and  liberties  of  nations;  a  war  in  which  the  very  selection 
of  generals  and  officers  were«  as  a  general  rule,  partizan  ap- 
pointments.* 

The  Bill  was  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  became  law  by  the  signatnte  of  the  President  [who  next  da? 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain].  In  the  House,  the  members  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  States  of  the  South  and  West,  gaye  aixty-two  Totet 
for  it  to  seventeen  against  it  In  the  Senate,  the  same  States  gave  fourteen 
for  it,  to  five  against  it  *  Thus/  says  a  late  writer  [Edwin  Williams],  ^  the  war 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  measure  of  the  South  and  West  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  the  North,  much  against  the  will  of  the  latter.'  "  (Lossing'i 
Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap.  xL,  pp.  227,  22a) 

The  minority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted 
against  the  war,  addressed  a  protest,  signed  by  them  all,  to  their  constituents, 
exposing  the  impolicy  and  objects  of  the  war,  and  indicating  their  own 
conduct    We  quote  two  sentences  of  this  able  paper  : 

*^  As  to  the  invasion  and  seizure  of  Canada,  wliich  was  a  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  wiir  ^arty,  they  considered -an  attempt  to  carry  out  that 
measure  as  unjust  and  impolitic  in  itself,  very  uncertain  in  the  issue,  and 
unpromising  as  to  any  good  results." — "  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  to  engage 
in  the  present  war  against  England  is  to  place  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
France,  and  expose  us  to  the  vassalage  of  States  serving  under  the  banner  of 
the  French  Emperor." 

♦  The  distinguished  Joseph  Quincy,  of  Boston,  leader  of  the  Federalist 
party,  said,  in  his  place  in  Congress,  "  I  have  evidence  satisfactory  in  my 
own  mind,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  made  it  a  principle  not  to  appoint 
any  man  to  a  command  in  that  army  who  is  not  an  open  partizan  of  the  exist- 
ing Administration.  If  it  be  deided,  appoint  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  If 
the  intention  had  been  to  unite  the  nation  as  one  man  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  is  not  this  the  lost  policy  that  any  Administration  ought  ever  to  have 
adopted]  Is  not  a  partizan  army  the  most  dreadful  and  detestable  of  all 
engines,  and  most  likely  to  awaken  suspicions  and  to  inspire  discontent  I'' 
(lliUlreth,  Second  Series,  Vol.  III.,  Chap,  xxi.,  p.  123.) 

"  Tlie  place  of  the  first  major-general,  with  the  command  of  the  Northern 
Department,  had  been  given  to  the  petted  favourite,  Henry  Dearborn,  late 
Secretaiy  of  War,  and,  since  Madison's  accession,  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston — a  lucrative  post,  kept  in  his  family  by  his  son's  appointment  to  it" — 
"Wilkinson,  the  senior  biiga<lier,  just  acquitted  by  court-martial  of  long- 
pending  charges  against  him,  had  been  sent  to  New  Orleans  faftenvards  to 
Canada]  to  relieve  Hampton  [who  was  afterwards  sent  to  Canada],  whose 
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The  war  party  consisted  largely  of  the  mob  or  refuse  of  the 
nation— of  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
gain  by  such  a  war — ^facts  which  will  go  far  to  account,  with 
three  or  four  exceptions,  for  the  inferior  character  of  the 
American  generals  and  officers  in  the  war ;  men  appointed  to 
offices  for  which  they  had  no  qualifications,  and  to  situations  in 
which  they  could,  without  stint,  rob  their  country  of  its  money, 
if  not  of  its  reputation.  ' 

In  New  York,  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  several  counties 
of  the  State  was  held  at  Albany,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of 
September,  1812,  in  which  the  war  was  denounced  as  unjustifi- 
able, unprincipled,  and  unpatriotic,  and  as  subservient,  simply 
subservient  to  the  cause  of  the  French  Emperor  against 
England* 

command  there  had  been  a  constant  scene  of  collision  and  tnnnoil  with 
his  officers.  CommiBsions  as  brigadiers,  under  the  late  Acts,  had  been  given 
to  Bloomficld,  Governor  of  New  Jersey ;  to  James  Winchester,  of  Tennessee ; 
and  to  Hull,  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory.  ♦  ♦  Hampton  and  Smythe 
had  been  civilians  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  were  indebted  for  their 
present  appointments  rather  to  political  than  to  military  considerations.  Of 
the  inferiors  of  the  old  army,  presently  distinguished,  Alexander  MacNab,  of 
the  Engineers,  was  now  a  colonel,  and  Winfield  Scott  and  Edmund  Gaines 
lieutenant-colonels.  A  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  one  of  the  new  regiments 
had  been  given  to  Eleazar  W.  Ripley,  a  young  Democrat  fram  Maine,  who 
had  succeeded  Storey,  of  the  late  Democratic  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Ripley's  subsequent  conduct  justified  his  appointment ;  but  the 
colonel  of  that  same  regiment  was  afterwards  cashiered  for  peculation  ;  and 
as  few  of  the  new  regimental  officers  had  any  military  knowledge,  so  num- 
bers of  them  were  quite  destitute  of  those  qualities  without  which  even 
that  knowledge  would  have  been  of  little  avail*'  (Hildreth's  History  of 
the  United  States,  Second  Series,  VoL  III.,  Chap,  xxiv.,  pp.  308—310.) 

♦  "  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  resolutions  of  this  famous  Con- 
▼ention  : 

"Taking  solely  into  consideration  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
declaration  of  the  present  war,  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  state  of  the 
pnblic  mind,  we  are  constrained  to  consider,  and  feel  it  our  duty  to  pro- 
normcc  it  a  most  rash,  unwise,  and  inexpedient  measure,  the  adoption  of 
which  ought  forever  to  deprive  its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
an  enlightened  people ;  because,  as  the  injuries  we  have  received  from 
France  are  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  those  we  have  sustained  from  Eng- 
land, and  have  been  attended  \(:ith  circumstances  of  still  greater  insult  and 
aggravation,  if  war  were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  country, 
consistency  and  impartiality  required  that  both  nations  should  have  been 
included  in  the  declaration ;  because,  if  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  exercise 
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The  address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  presented  in  a  still  stronger  light  and  with  un- 
answerable argument  the  causes  of  this  unjust  and  cruel  war, 
as  wanton  and  unprovoked,  and  the  climax  of  the  various  out- 
rages committed  against  Great  Britain. 

Yet  even  the  English  Orders  in  Council — ^made  the  pretuxt 
for  the  war  by  President  Madison  and  his  partisans — ^impolitic 
as  those  Orders  were  on  the  part  of  England,  being  founded 
not  on  sound  national  policy;  but  dictated  by  revenge  on 
Napoleon  on  account  of  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  for  the 
destruction  of  British  commerce— oven  these  British  Orders  in 
Council  were  actually  a  source  of  profit  to  American  merchants 

onr  right  of  selecting  our  adyeTBaiy,  pmclence  and  common  ecnse  dictated 
the  choice  of  an  encuiy  from  whose  bosiilitj  we  had  nothing  to  dread.  A 
war  with  France  would  equally  have  satisfied  onr  insnlted  honour,  and  at 
the  same  time,  instead  of  annihilating,  would  have  revived  and  extended  onr 
commerce  ;  and  even  the  evils  of  such  a  contest  would  have  been  mitigated 
by  the  sublime  conBolution,  that,  by  our  efforts,  we  were  contributing  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  despotism  in  Europe,  and  essentially  serving  the  great 
interests  of  freedom  and  humanity  throughout  the  world ;"  ♦  ♦  <*  because, 
before  the  war  was  declared,  it  was  perfectly  well  ascertained  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  by  whom  the 
burden  and  expenses  of  the  war  must  be  borne  almost  exclusively,  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  measure."  ♦  ♦ 

''Whereas  the  late  revocation  of  British  Orders  in  Council  (a)  has  re- 
moved the  great  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  war,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  an  immediate  accommodation  of  exititing  differences,  inasmuch  as,  by 
the  concession  of  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  satislactory  and  honour- 
able armngements  might  easily  be  mad»,  by  which  abuses  resulting  from 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen  might  in  futuie  be  effectually  prevented. 

Therefore, 

"  itesolved, — That  we  shall  be  constrained  to  consider  the  determination 

on  the  part  of   our  rulers   to  continue   the   present   war,    after   official 

notice  of  revocation  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  as  affording  conclusive 

evidence  that  the  war  has  been  undertaken  from  motives  entirely  distinct 

from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  avowed,  and  for  the  promotion  of 

objects  wholly  unconnected  with  the  interest  and  honour  of  America. 

"  Resolved, — That  we  contemplate  with  abhorrence  even  the  possibility  <^ 

an  alliance  with  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  action  of  whose  life 

has  demonstrated,  that  the  attainment,  by  any  means,  of  universal  empire, 

(a)  These  Orders  in  Council  were  cancelled  five  days  after  President  Madi- 
son's declaration  of  war — weeks  before  that  declaration  could  have  been 
known  in  England. 
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from  the  indulgent  way  in  which  they  were  administered  hy 
the  British  authorities.     The  American  historian,  Hildreth,  says : 

"The  comparative  indulgence  of  the  British,  their  wiUing- 
ness  to  allow  to  Americans  a  certain  margin  of  profitable 
employment,  contrasted  very  favourably  in  the  minds  of  ship- 
owners with  the  totally  anti-commercial  system  of  France. 
Forgetting  their  late  pretensions  to  a  neutral  trade,  perfectly 
unshackled,  and  the  loud  outciy  they  had  raised  against  British 
invasions  of  it,  they  were  now  ready,  with  characteristic  com- 
mercial prudence,  to  accept  as  much  of  the  views  of  British 
Ministers  and  merchants  still  left  within  their  reach.  A  trade 
still  profitable,  however  shackled  and  curtailed,  they  regarded 
as  decidedly  preferable  to  no  trade  at  all.  In  fact,  by  the 
calculations  of  eminent  merchants^  fully  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent experience,  the  trade  still  allowed  imder  the  British 
Orders,  while  far  more  profitable,  was  also  quite  as  extensive 
as  there  could  be  any  reasonable  expectation  of  enjoying  after 
the  restoration  of  general  peace. 

"  The  merchants  and  ship-owners  had,  however,  but  a  limited 
influence  over  public  opinion.  Tlieir  vast  profits  of  late  years 
had  made  them  objects  of  envy.  Though  their  accumulations 
were  but  an  index  of  the  general  enrichment  of  the  nation,  there 
were  multitudes  who  more  or  less  openly  rejoiced  over  their 
present  distress  [arising  from  the  American  embargo.]  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  they  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some 
even  of  the  wealthiest  of  their  number  were  among  those  who 
applauded  the  embargo,  of  which  conduct  this  not  very  diari- 
table  explanation  was  given :  that  it  would  enable  those  who 

and  the  oonseqnent  extinction  of  every  vestige  of  freedom,  are  the  sole 
objects  of  his  iuccssaut,  unbounded,  and  remorseless  ambition.  His  arms, 
with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  we  might  openly  and  fearlessly  encounter  ;  but 
of  his  secret  arts,  his  oormpting  influences,  we  entertain  a  dread  we  can 
neither  conquer  nor  conceal  It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  distrust  and 
alarm  that  we  regard  his  late  professions  of  attachment  and  love  to  the 
American  people,  iolly  recollecting  that  his  invariable  course  has  been,  by 
perfidious  offers  of  protection,  by  deceitful  professions  of  friendship,  to  lull 
his  intended  victims  into  the  fatal  sleep  of  confidence  and  security,  during 
which  the  ohains  of  despotism  are  silently  wound  round  and  riveted  on 
them. 

(Signed)  ^  Jacob 'hiouKia,  Prefident. 

«  William  Hendebson,  Secretary/' 
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were  able  to  wait  for  the  revival  of  trade  to  buy  up  at  a  groat 
discount  the  ships  and  produce  of  theb  poorer  neighbours.*** 

President  Madison  having  declared  a  professedly  defensive 
war  against  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  defending  mari- 
time  rights  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  commenced  bv  invading 
Canada  in  three  "Grand  Armies."  The  one  was  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  West,  consisting  of  5,000  men,  under  General  Hull, 
and  the  base  of  whose  operations  was  Detroit ;  the  second  was 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Centre,  under  the  command  of  General 
Van  Rcnsellaor,  consisting  of  5,000,  which  was  to  operate  against 
Canada  from  Lewiston ;  and  the  third,  but  first  in  command,  was 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  North,  under  General  Dearborn, 
consisting  of  10,000  men,  to  operate  from  Lake  Champlain 
against  Montreal  and  the  rest  of  Lower  Canada. 

Such,  then,  was  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by 
President  Madison  and  his  democratic  faction ;  such  were  the 
false  pretensions  for  the  war ;  such  was  the  confederacy  be- 
tween the  democratic  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Tyrant  of  Europe  against  the  liberties  of  mankind,  under  pre- 
tence of  war  with  England ;  such  was  the  noble  opposition  of 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New^England  to  that  unholy 
coalition  between  the  American  President  and  the  oppressor  of 
Europe  against  human  liberty — States  which  had  been  the 
head  and  the  sinews  and  the  backbone  of  American  resistance 
to  Great  Britain  during  the  struggle  for  American  independence, 
and  which,  having  achieved  that  independence,  abhorred  being 
buccaneers  against  the  independence  of  Canada,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Indian  territories  of  the  West  and  North  of  the 
United  States. 

♦  Hildrcth's  History  of  the  United  States,  Second  Series,  VoL  IIL,  Chap. 
xxL,  pp.  86,  87. 
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PBCTARATIOirS  ST  CaKADA    AGAlItBT    THE    AllERIGAII  rKTASIORB. 
1.  LOITER  CAHADA. 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  state  the  preparations  made  hy  tlie 
Canadians  for  their  own  defence  against  the  American  invasions. 
Though  so  few  in  number  and  modest  in  pretensions  to  their 
multitudinous  and  boasting  invaders,  they  had  the  hearts  of  free- 
men and  patriots,  and  trusted  to  the  Divine  blessing  in  the 
justness  of  their  cause.*  We  shall  notice  first  the  prepara- 
tions of  Lower  Canada,  and  then  those  of  Upper  Canada. 

Sir  George  Prevost,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  succeeded  Sir 
James  H.  Craig  in  the  government  of  Lower  Canada,  and  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  North  American  provinces.  He  had 
been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  known  mild- 
ness o£  his  character,  and  the  popularity  of  bis  administration 

*  "  A  war  with  Orest  Britain  had  been  long  contemplated  by  the  niters 
in  America,  and  s  seasonalile  moment  only  was  Bought  for,  to  grasp  the 
proriaces  which  thej  hod  faUacioualy  been  induced  to  helieve  were  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  woiild  therefore  fidl  e,  willing  conquest  to  America.  The 
PeninBiiloT  war  had  engrossed  the  attention  and  rcsourcca  of  the  motlier 
C4inntrj',  and  the  Conadoa  ware  necessarily  the  less  provided  with  means  lo 
enconateT  the  Btrnggle  in  wliicli  they  wtre  likely  soon  to  he  ergnged.  Tlie 
CofleiB  were  exhausted,  nor  were  hopes  entertained  of  their  heing  speedily 
Teplenishud  from  home  ;  the  regular  forces  were  too  lliiii  to  presene  an 
extenaive  frontier  of  «ome  hunJicd  miles  ngaiiust  the  preiisure  of  an  enemy 
which,  if  united,  must  become  irresistible  ;  and  the  Cnnodians,  though 
naturally  brave  and  hardy,  and  attuclicd  to  their  Constitution,  might  fn^ 
rec«nt  occnmneeH  be  foii'ly  presumed  to  liavc  been  so  &r  di^ustcd  as  to 
leave  donbt  of  their  hearty  co-operation  and  zeal  in  the  cause."  (Christiti'a 
History  of  the  Wat  of  1818,  Cbtp.  iii,  p.  4a) 
VOL.  u.— S2 
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in  Nova  Scotia,  caused  his  arrival  at  Quebec  to  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  friends  of  just  and  liberal  government.  The 
narrow-mindedness  and  harshness  of  Sir  James  Craig's  adminis- 
tration  had  caused  serious  agitation  and  differences  in  Lower 
Canada,  which  Sir  George  Prevost,  by  his  impartiality  and' 
kindness,  soon  succeeded  in  allaying  and  reconciling.  He  called 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1812,  and,  in  his  opening  speech,  stated  that  he  had  hastened,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  to  assume  the  administration  of  Lower 
Canada ;  congratulated  the  Legislature  on  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments  of  the  British  arms  in  rescuing  Portugal  and  Spain 
••from  the  tyranny  of  the  Ruler  of  France;"  and  recommended 
an  increased  and  unremitted  care  and  vigilance  in  securing  the 
country  from  cither  open  invasion  or  insidious  aggression,  and 
hoped  the  Parliament  would  testify  its  loyalty  by  an  early 
attention  to  those  Acts  which  experience  had  proved  essential 
for  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  government,  as  also  by  its 
readiness  in  supplying  the  Government  with  such  aid  as  should 
be  suitable  to  the  exigence  of  the  times,  by  enabling  the 
loyal  Canadian  subjects  to  assist  in  repelling  any  sudden  attack 
made  by  a  tumultuary  invasion,  and  effectually  to  participate  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  against  a  regular  invasion  at  any 
future  period. 

The  Assembly,  in  answer,  among  other  things  assured  the 
Governor  that  they  would  give  attention  to  those  acts  recom- 
mended by  him.  The  Assembly  passed  a  Militia  Bill,  by  which 
the  Governor  was  authorized  to  embody  2,000  unmarried  men, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years,  for  three 
months  in  the  year;  and  in  case  of  invasion  or  imminent 
danger,  to  retain  them  for  one  year,  relieving  one-half  the 
number  embodied,  by  fresh  drafts  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  In  the  event  of  war,  invsusion,  insurrection,  or  im- 
minent danger  thereof,  he  was  empowered  to  embody  the  whole 
militia  of  the  province,  should  it  become  necessary.  No  sub- 
stitutes were  allowed,  nor  commissioned  officers  permitted 
to  take  any  militiamen  for  their  servants,  under  a  penalty  of 
£10  for  every  offence  of  that  nature.  These  provisions,  from 
their  harshness  and  inconsistency,  were,  however,  winked  at  in 
practice.  It  was  penal  to  enlist  any  militiamen  into  the  regular 
forces,  and  such  enlistments  were  declared  nulL 
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Twelve  thousand  pounds  were  granted  by  the  Legislature, 
one  moiety  thereof  for  drilling  and  training  the  local  militia, 
the  other  moiety  for  other  purposes  of  the  Militia  Act.  Twenty 
diouaand  pounds  were  granted  to  be  employed  for  such  services 
as  the  safety  of  the  province  and  the  exigence  of  the  times 
might  require.  And  a  further  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
currency,  to  be  at  the  Governor's  disposal  in  case  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America. 

These  liberal  supplies  enabled  the  Government  to  meet  the  ap- 
proaching crisis  with  confidence  in  the  patriotism  and  support  of 
the  Provincial  Legislature,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  Canadian 
population.  In  closing  the  session,  the  Governor  thanked  the 
House  for  the  labour  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  militia  system,  and  for  the  increased  means  thereby 
afforded  him  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  He  also  ex- 
pressed his  best  thanks  for  the  proofs  he  had  received  of  their 
confidence  in  his  administration,  by  the  liberal  provision  they 
had  made  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service.* 

After  the  declaration  of  war  by  President  Madison,  June 
19th,  1812,  which  was  made  known  at  Quebec  the  28th  of 

♦  Christie's  History  of  the  W»r  of  1812,  Chap,  iii.,  pp.  49—53. 

**  The  Governor,  by  a  Qeneral  Order  of  the  28th  of  May,  1812,  organized 
four  battalion."  of  embodied  militia,  in  virtue  of  the  late  Act  The  first 
battalion  icndczvonsed  at  Point-auz-Trembles,  near  Quebec,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  De  Salabcrry  ;  the  second  at  Laprairie,  near  Montreal, 
commanded  by  Colonel  De  Rouville  ;  the  third  at  Berthier,  in  the  district  of 
Montreal,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cuthbcrt ;  and  the  fourth  at 
St  Thomas,  near  Quebec,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taschereau. 
The  alacrity  with  which  they  were  filled,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  young  men  submitted  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  reflected  credit  upon 
the  military  character  of  the  Canadians.  This  proof  of  the  zeal  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  inspired  Qovemment  with  hopes  of  successful  resist- 
ance against  the  approaching  war,  and  a  reciprocal  connucnce  between 
the  Governor  and  the  people  seems  to  have  resulted,  as  much  from  the  danger 
of  the  moment  as  from  any  studied  policy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Administration.  They  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment were  treated  with  confidence,  and  gradually  appointed  to  situations 
of  trust 

*'A  regiment  of  Canadian  Voltigeurs  was  recruited,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Major  Do  Salaberry,  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  Foot,  which 
In  the  course  of  the  war  became  eminent  for  discipline  and  its  steadiness  in 
letion,  as  well  as  for  the  fatiguing  duties  on  which  it  was  unremittingly 
employed."— 16.,  pp.  55,  50.  ' 
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June,  a  notification  was  immediately  made  by  tiie  pdiee 
that  all  Americans  must  leave  Quebec  by  the  1st  of  July,  and 
be  out  of  the  district  by  the  3rd  of  the  same  month.  On  the 
last  day  of  June  the  period  was  extended  by  the  Governor's 
proclamation ;  fourteen  days  were  allowed  to  such  Americans 
as  were  in  the  province,  they  being  principally  persons  who 
had  entered  the  same  in  good  faith,  and  in  prosecution  of  com- 
mercial pursuits. 

''On  the  same  day  a  proclamation  issued  imposing  an  em- 
bargo upon  the  shipping  in  port,  and  convoking  the  House 
of  Assembly  on  the  16th  of  July."* 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Governor,  after  inform- 
ing the  Legislature  of  the  recent  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain,  expressed  his  reliance  upon 
the  spirit  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  province,  their  loyalty 
td  their  Sovereign,  and  their  ardent  love  for  the  true  interests  of 
their  country ;  and  that  he  should  depend  implicitly,  under  Divine 
Providence,  upon  their  best  exertions,  aided  by  the  courage  and 
loyalty  of  the  militia,  and  by  the  valour,  skill,  and  discipline  of 
his  Majesty's  regular  forces,  for  repelling  every  hostile  attempt 
that  might  be  made  upon  the  colony.  He  observed  with  con- 
cern that  the  necessary  establishment  of  the  militia  forces, 
together  with  the  various  services  and  operations  of  the 
approaching  campaign,  would  be  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  but  that  he  relied  upon  their  wisdom  and  public  spirit 
for  such  supplies  as  the  exigencies  of  affairs  might  be  found  to 
require :  he  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
embodied  militia,  and  his  confidence  in  their  increased  discipline, 
which  encouraged  an  expectation  that  they  would  materially 
contribute  to  the  defence  of  their  country."  *  * 

"  A  Bill  to  Facilitate  the  Circulation  of  Army  Bills  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  liberality  of  the  House  of  Assembly  surpassed 
the  hopes  of  the  Executive.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  to  pay  the  interest  that  might  become  due  upon  army 
bills,  of  which  £250,000  were  authorized  to  be  put  in  circula- 
tion (large  bills  of  twenty -five  dollars  and  upwards  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  per  day  for  every  hundred 
pounds).     They  were  made   current   in  the  revenue,  were  to 

•  Christie's  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap,  iil,  pp.  36,  37. 
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have  the  effect  of  a  legal  tender,  and  were  redeemable  at  the 
Army  Bill  Office,  either  in  cash  or  Government  bills  of 
exchange  on  London,  at  the  option  of  the  commander  of  the 
-forces.  Small  bills  of  four  dollars  were  at  all  times  payable  in 
cash  at  the  Army  Bill  Office.  On  the  1st  day  of  August,  1812, 
this  Bill  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  the  Governor  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament,  with  acknowledgments  for  the  liberal 
aid  they  had  granted  him  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service."* 

Such  were  the  provisions  made  spontaneously,  and  with 
wonderful  unanimity,  in  Lower  Canada  for  the  defence  of  the 
province  against  the  impending  American  invasion.  These 
provisions  were  prior  to  corresponding  provisions  made  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  the  statement  of  which  has  been  made  in  so  much 
detail  that  the  English  reading  public  might  be  reminded,  or 
informed,  of  what  has  been  too  little  known — the  loyalty, 
liberality,  and  courage  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  the  English 
inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  from  the  Very  beginning  of  the 
contest,  and  followed  by  deeds  of  heroism  and  fortitude  (to  be 
noticed  hereafter),  which  successfully  repelled  successive  Ameri- 
can invasions,  and  prevented  the  American  armies,  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  the  Voltigeurs  and  all  other  Canadian  volunteers, 
from  gaining  a  single  foothold  in  Lower  Canada. 

2.   UPPER  CANADA. 

Upper  Canada  was  not  second  to  Lower  Canada.  Sir  Francis 
Gore  left  for  England  in  1811,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Brock  as  President  of  Upper  Canada,  and  commander  of  the 
forces,  who  called  the  Legislature  together  as  early  as  passible 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  Colonel  John  Clarke,  Adjutant- 
General  of  Militia,  in  his  manuscripts  (with  the  use  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured  by  the  learned  and  excellent  librarian  of 
the  Dominion  at  Ottawa,  entitled  "  U.  E.  Papers  "),  says : 

"  Whilst  the  Americans  were  busily  preparing  for  the  cam- 
paign, we  were  not  idle  in  Canada.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1812, 
General  Brock  proceeded  to  York  and  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  to  which  he  delivered  an  animated  and  spirited 
address,  concluding  with  the  following  remarkable  words : 

"  *  We  are  engaged  in  an  awful  and  eventful  contest. 

♦  Christie's  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap,  iii.,  pp.  57—60. 
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^'Bj  unanimity  and  dispatch  in  our  councils,  and  hy  Tigoi^ 
in  our  operations,  we  may  teach  the  enemy  this  lesson,  that  a 
country  defended  by  Free  Men,  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  their  King  and  Constitution,  cannot  be  con- 
quered.' " 

The  Legislature  heartily  responded  to  the  noble  appeal  ci 
General  Brock  at  the  opening  of  the  session ;  passed  the  neces- 
sary Acts  for  the  security  of  the  countiy,  for  the  organization 
and  training  of  the  militia,  and  for  the  expenses  and  support  of 
the  war,  and  concluding  their  work  by  an  earnest  and  patriotic 
address  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada.  We  will  extract  some 
passages  of  this  "Address  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  the 
People  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  Declaration  of  War."  Tins 
powerrul  address,  which  occupies  twelve  pages, is  signed  ''Allan 
MacLean,  Speaker,"  and  dated  ''  Commons  House  of  Assembly, 
August  5th,  1812" — just  ten  days  before  General  Brock  took 
Detroit : 

"The  House  of  Assembly  having  nearly  completed  the 
necessary  business  for  which  they  were  called  together,  b^ 
leave,  before  they  return  home,  to  lift  up  their  warning  voice 
at  this  eventful  crisis.  The  declaration  of  war  issued  against 
Qreat  Britain  by  the  United  States,  when  first  announced, 
appeared  to  be  an  act  of  such  astonishing  folly  and  desperation 
as  to  be  altogether  incredible,  and  not  only  excited  the  great- 
est surprise  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  but  among 
the  great  majority  of  our  enemies  themselves.  That  that  Gov- 
ernment, professing  to  be  the  friend  of  man  and  the  great 
supporter  of  his  liberty  and  independence,  should  light 
up  the  torch  of  war  against  the  only  nation  that  stands 
between  itself  and  destruction,  exliibited  a  degree  of  in- 
fatuation, or  madness,  altogether  incomprehensible.  But  the 
men  at  present  ruling  the  States,  infatuated,  or,  as  their 
more  enlightened  countrymen  say,  'bribed  by  the  TjTant  of 
France,'  regardless  of  the  best  interests  of  their  country,  and 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  a  great  majority  of  their  own 
people,  have  commenced  hostilities  against  our  mother  country 
whilst  treating  their  vessels  with  hospitality,  and  instead 
of  threatening  their  liberties,  offering  most  equitable  terms  of 
accommodation. 

**This  war,  on   the   part   of   the    United  States,  includes 
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an  alliance  with  the  French  usurper,  whose  dreadful  policy 
has  destroyed  all  that  is  great  and  good,  memorable  and 
holy,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  government  of 
this  bloody  tyrant  penetrates  into  everything;  it  crushes 
individuals  as  well  as  nations;  fetters  thoughts  as  well  as 
motives ;  and  delights  in  destroying  forever  all  that  is  fair  and 
just  in  opinion  and  sentiment.  It  is  evidently  this  tyrant  who 
now  directs  the  rulers  of  America,  and  they  show  themselves 
worthy  disciples  of  such  a  master."  *  ♦ 

"  We  turn  with  joy  to  you,  many  of  whom  have  already 
risked  your  lives  for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  same  spirit  still  animates  your  breasts  and  those 
of  your  children — that  you  still  retain  the  same  love  of  your 
excellent  King,  the  same  veneration  for  a  free  and  happy 
Constitution,  that  you  exhibited  during  the  American  war.  *  ♦ 
When  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  sublime  prospect  the  world 
would  have  exhibited  this  day,  had  the  population  of  the 
neiglibouring  States  preserved,  like  you,  their  filial  love,  we 
should  not  now  behold  the  continent  of  Europe  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  nor  his  satellites  in  America 
studiously  imitating  his  example. 

"  It  is  therefore  from  former  experience  that  we  look  to  you 
for  the  same  patriotic  principles — principles  which  enabled  you 
to  face  death  in  its  most  dreadful  attire — ^principles  which 
exalt  human  nature,  and  which  have  been  warmly  cherished  by 
the  most  virtuous  and  renowned  of  every  age;  and  surely 
when  we  are  attacked  by  the  same  enemies  who  once,  aided  by 
the  mistaken  lenity  of  the  mother  country  and  the  misconduct 
of  her  commanders,  were  able  to  drive  us  from  our  native 
homes  and  possessions  to  this  province — a  people  whose  lands 
are  manured  with  the  blood  of  our  friends  and  kitismen,  who 
drove  our  wives  and  children  from  their  homes  in  the  woods, 
or  threw  them  into  dungeons,  and  who  now  envy  us  the  habita- 
tions which,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  beneficence 
of  our  parent  state,  and  our  own  industry,  we  have  gained  from 
the  wilderness,  we  are  confident  that  you  will  display  the  same 
encrgj',  and  certainly  with  better  hopes  of  success.  Great 
Britain  will  not  now  consider  such  Americans  as  perverse 
children  who  may  be  reclaimed,  but  as  her  most  malignant 
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f oes»  Her  commanders  will  not,  as  f  ormerl j,  temparice  and 
raise  hosts  of  enemies  by  their  misconduct  and  delaySy  but  they 
will  hasten  to  punish  them  with  all  the  rigour  of  war. 

''Already  have  we  the  joy  to  remark,  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  has  burst  forth  in  all  its  ancient  splendour.  The  militia 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  have  volunteered  their  services 
with  acclamation,  and  displayed  a  degree  of  eneigy  worthy  of 
the  British  name.  *  *  When  men  are  called  upon  to  defend 
everything  they  call  precious — ^their  wives  and  children,  their 
friends  and  possessions — ^they  ought  to  be  inspired  with  the 
noblest  resolutions,  and  they  will  not  be  easily  frightened 
by  menaces,  or  conquered  by  force.  And  beholdiag,  as  we 
do,  the  flame  of  patriotism  burning  from  one  end  of  the 
Canada£(  to  the  other,  we  cannot  but  entertain  the  most 
pleasing  anticipations. 

"  Our  enemies  have  indeed  said  that  they  could  subdue  this 
country  by  Proclamation ;  but  it  is  our  part  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  are  sadly  mistaken — ^that  the  population  is  deter- 
minedly hostile  to  them,  and  that  the  few  who  might  be  other- 
wise inclined  will  find  it  their  safety  to  be  f aithf uL  *  * 

"  Innumerable  attempts  will  be  made  by  falsehood  to  detach 
you  from  your  allegiance ;  for  our  enemies,  in  imitation  of  their 
European  master,  trust  more  to  treachery  than  to  force ;  uid 
they  will,  no  doubt,  make  use  of  many  of  those  lies,  which, , 
unfortunately  for  the  virtuous  part  of  these  States,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  had  too  much  success  during 
the  American  rebellion :  they  will  tell  you  that  they  are  come 
to  give  you  freedom — ^yes,  the  base  slaves  of  the  most  con- 
temptible faction  that  ever  distracted  the  afiairs  of  any  nation 
— the  minions  of  the  very  sycophants  who  lick  the  dust  from 
the  feet  of  Bonaparte  will  tell  you  that  they  are  come  to 
communicate  the  blessing  of  liberty  to  this  province ;  but  you 
have  only  to  look  at  your  own  situation  to  put  such  hypocrites 
to  confusion.  *  * 

"Trusting  more  to  treachery  than  to  open  hostility,  our 
enemies  have  already  spread  their  emissaries  through  the 
country,  to  seduce  our  fellow-subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
by  promises  as  false  as  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded.      A  law  has   been  enacted  for    the  speedy   detec- 
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iion  of  sach  emissaries,  and  for  their  condign  punishment 
on  conviction."* 

"Remember,  when  jou  go  forth  to  the  combat,  that  you  fight 
not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  world.  You  are 
defeating  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  against  the  civiliza- 
tion of  man  that  was  ever  contrived ;  a  conspiracy  threatening 
greater  barbarism  and  misery  than  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire — that  now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
your  attachment  to  the  parent  state,  which  contends  for  the 
relief  of  oppressed  nations — the  last  pillar  of  true  Uberty,  and 
ihe  lost  refuge  of  oppressed  humanity. 

(Signed)        "  Allan  MacLean, 
'Speaker,  CommoriB  House  of  Aaaemlily.AMffuat  bik,  1812." 

The  effect  of  this  manly  and  animated  address  to  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  was  most  beneficial,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  onite  and  encourage  the  people  to  face  the  struggle  impend- 
ing over  them.  There  was  no  inflated  boasting — no  under- 
valuing  of  danger  and  sacrifice,  but  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
and  a  heartfelt  appeal  to  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  manly  courage. 

*  Colonel  Clarke  letnarks  tbat  "  the  moderation  of  the  different  Acts  which 
wtxK  thea  passed,  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  province,  is  aa 
mdditioiul  proof  that  tnUmoI  tnachtrj/  wm  not  one  of  the  caiuea  which 
wen  found." 
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CHAPTER  IX 

First  Amxrican  Invasion  of  Uppeb  Canada  bt  Gknsbal  Hull,  fbov 
Detroit,  whose  Proclamation  ''To  the  Inhabitantb  ov  Canada" 

18  GIYSN    ENTIRE,  AND    QSNERAL   BROCR'a  NOBLB  AhBWZB  TO  IT,  IS 

AN  Address  to  the  People  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  the  meantime  Canada,  in  its  western  extremity,  had  been 
invaded.  The  American  Government  had  been  for  several 
months  collecting  an  army  of  some  3,000  or  4,000  regular 
troops  and  militia,  around  and  west  of  Detroit,  in  order  to 
strike  a  blow  upon  Canada  the  moment  war  should  be  declared. 
General  Hull  was  the  Governor  of  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  "  Grand  Army  of  the  West" 
On  the  12th  of  July  he  crossed  the  River  Detroit  with  a  force 
of  2,500  of  the  above  troops,  and  a  strong  park  of  artillery,  and 
planted  the  American  standard  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  at 
Sandwich.  He  forthwith  issued  a  pretentious,  inflated,  cajol- 
ing, patronising,  threatening  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada,  and  pronouncing  instant  death  to  any  one  who 
should  be  fighting  in  company  with  the  Indians,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Americans  were  employing  in  their  army  all  the 
Indians  they  could  induce  to  join  them.  The  American  demo- 
cratic party  which  ruled  at  Washington  had  persecuted  and 
driven  the  fathers  of  Canada  from  their  homes  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  their  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Canada ;  yet  they  were  under  the  strange  delusion 
that  the  people  of  Canada  must  be  still  as  much  in  love  with 
them  as  they  were  with  themselves,  and  that  the  magnetism  of 
their  star-spangled  banner  planted  in  Canada  would  draw  all 
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Canadians  to  ib;  that  an  address  from  their  commanding 
general  would  supply  the  place  of  armies,  and  that  taking 
Canada  would  be  but  a  holiday  march,  in  which,  as  their 
language  of  the  time  was,  they  would  "  breakfast  at  Sandwich, 
take  dinner  at  York  (Toronto),  and  sup  at  Montreal."  It  was 
in  this  spirit  of  vanity  aod  delusion  that  General  Hull  issued 
liis  famous  proclamation,  on  his  landing  at  Sandwich,  and  which 
I  give  entire  in  a  note,* 

*  The  follovring  ii  Qeueial  Hull's  PrDcIunation : 

"  PBOCLUIATIOH. 

"  Hcad-qo&rtera,  Sandwich,  12th  July,  1812. 
"  ItUiahilanU  of  Canada, — 

"  ATter  thirty  yeaie  of  peace  aail  pTosperitj,  the  United  States  have  been 
drirea  to  araxt.  The  iiyuries  and  aggreasions,  the  insults  and  indignities  of 
Great  Britain  have  once  more  left  them  no  alteniative  but  tnanl;  iesistanc« 
or  unconditional  sabmission.  The  army  under  my  command  has  invaded 
jour  country.  The  standard  of  the  Union  nov  wares  over  the  temtoiy  of 
Qp""^"  To  the  peacealile,  nnoffending  inhabitants  it  briuf^  neither  danger 
not  difClcnlty,  I  come  to  find  enemies,  not  to  make  them ;  I  come  to  pro- 
tect, not  to  injure  you. 

"  Separated  by  on  inunense  ocean  and  an  extenidve  wilderness  from  Greal 
Britain,  you  have  no  participation  in  her  councils,  nor  istei«»t  in  her  con- 
duct. You  have  fell  her  tyitmny;  you  have  seen  hei  injustice  ;  but  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  avenge  the  one,  or  to  redress  the  other.  The  United  States  are 
sufficiently  powerful  to  aSoid  every  securi^  consistent  with  their  and  yoiir 
expectations.  I  tender  yon  the  invaluable  blessings  of  civil,  religions,  and 
political  Ul>eity,  and  their  necessary  result — individual  and  genera]  pros- 
perity ;  that  liberty  which  gave  decision  to  onr  councils  and  energy  to  oui 
conduct,  in  a  struggle  for  independence — which  conducted  us  safely  and 
triumphantly  through  the  stormy  period  of  the  levolution^ — the  liberty  which 
has  raised  us  to  our  elevated  raik  among  the  nations  of  the  worid,  and 
which  afforded  us  a  greater  measure  of  peace  and  security,  of  wealth  and 
improvement,  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  people. 

"  In  the  nouie  of  my  country  and  the  authority  of  Government,  I  promise 
you  protection  to  yourpersons,property,and  rights.  Remain  at  your  homes  ; 
panne  your  peaceful  and  customary  avocations  ;  raise  not  your  hands 
■gainat  your  brethren.  Many  of  your  fathers  fought  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  we  now  enjoy.  Being  children,  therefore,  of  the  same 
Cunily  with  us,  and  heirs  of  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an  army  of 
biends  must  be  bailed  by  yon  with  a  cordial  welcome.  You  will  be  emand- 
.  pated  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  restored  to  the  dignified  status  of 


*  Had  I  aaj  doubt  of  eventual  success,  I  might  ask  your  assistance  j  but  I 
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In  a  noUe  addresd  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  General 
Brock  answered  the  proclamation  of  General  Hull,  repelling 
and  exposing  with  overwhelming  power  his  misstatements,  and 
answering  with  withering  sarcasm  General  Hull's  attack  upon 
the  Indians,  and  the  "barbarous  and  savage  policy  of  Grcai 
Britain"  in  recognizing  the  Indians  as  allies  and  f  ellow-subjeds, 
and  their  right  to  defend  their  homes  and  liberties  against 
American  invasion  and  rapine.  We  present  the  reader  with  the 
following  extracts  of  this  masterly  address,  transcribed  from 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Dominion  Library  at  Ottawa. 

do  not  I  come  prepared  for  every  contingency — I  have  a  force  which  will 
break  down  all  opposition,  and  that  force  Lb  but  the  vangoard  of  a  much 
greater.  If,  contrary  to  your  own  interest,  and  the  just  expectations  of  mj 
country,  you  should  take  part  in  the  approaching  contest,  you  will  be  con- 
sidered and  treated  as  enemies,  and  the  horrors  and  calamities  of  war  will 
stalk  before  you. 

"  If  the  barbarous  and  savage  policy  of  Great  Britain  be  pursued,  and  tbe 
savages  are  let  loose  to  murder  our  citizens,  and  butcher  our  women  and 
children,  this  war  will  be  a  war  of  extermination.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
tomahawk,  the  first  attempt  with  the  scalping  knife,  will  be  the  signal  of 
one  indiscriminate  scene  of  desolation.  No  white  man  found  fighting  by 
the  side  of  an  Indian  will  be  taken  prisoner — instant  death  will  be  his  lot 
If  the  dictates  of  reason,  duty,  justice,  and  humanity,  cannot  prevent  the 
employment  of  a  force  which  respects  no  rights,  and  knows  no  wrongs,  it 
will  be  prevented  by  a  severe  and  relentless  system  of  retaliation. 

"  I  doubt  not  your  courage  and  firmness.  I  will  not  doubt  your  attach- 
ment to  liberty.  If  you  tender  your  services  voluntarily,  they  will  be 
accepted  readily.  The  United  States  offer  you  peace,  liberty,  and  security. 
Your  chance  lies  between  these  and  war,  slavery,  and  destruction.  Choose, 
then,  but  choose  wisely  ;  and  may  He  who  knows  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  who  holds  in  His  hands  the  fate  of  nations,  guide  you  to  a  renilt 
the  most  compatible  with  your  rights  and  interests,  your  peace  and 
happinesa 

"  By  the  General, 

"  A.  P.  UULU" 

Note. — It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  above  proclamation,  that  within 
six  weeks  of  its  being  so  pompously  put  forth,  (General  Hull  himself,  with  all 
his  army,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-GJovemor  of  Upper 
Canada,  to  whom  was  surrendered  nearly  3,000  prisoners.  Fort  Detroit,  an 
immense  quantity  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  together  with  the  whole 
territory  of  Michigan,  and  the  secured  alliance  of  the  numerous  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  and  north. 
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In  the  comsd  of  hie  Address  to  the  People  of  Canada,  General 
Brock  says: 

"  Thp  unproToked  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  of 
America  against  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  dependen 
(des,  haa  been  followed  by  the  actual  invasion  of  this  FroTince, 
in  a  remote  frontier  of  the  Western  Dbtrict,  by  a  detachment  of 
tiie  armed  force  of  the  United  States. 

'  "  The  officer  commanding  that  detachment  [General  Hull]  has 
thought  proper  to  invite  hia  Uajesty's  subjects  not  merely  to  a 
quiet  and  unresisting  submission,  but  insults  them  by  offering 
with  a  call  to  seek  the  protection  of  his  Government. 

"  Without  condescending  to  notice  the  epithets  bestowed,  in 
this  appeal  of  the  American  comniander  to  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  administration  of  his  Majesty,  every  inhabitant 
of  the  Province  is  de-sired  to  seek  the  confutation  of  such 
indecent  slander  in  the  review  of  his  own  particular  circum- 


"  Where  is  the  Canadian  subject  who  can  truly  affirm  to  him- 
self that  he  has  been  injured  by  the  Government  in  his  person, 
his  property,  or  his  liberty  ? 

"  Where  ia  to'be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  growth  so 
z&pid  in  prosperity  and  wealth  as  this  colony  exhibits  ?  Settled 
not  thirty  years,  by  a  band  of  veterans  exiled  from  their 
former  possessions  on  account  of  their  loyalty,  not  a  descendant 
at  these  brave  people  is  to  be  found  who  has  not,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  their  Sovereign,  acquired  a  property  and 
means  of  enjoyment  superior  to  what  were  possessed  by  their 
ancestors. 

"  Tliis  unequalled  prosperity  would  not  have  been  attained 
by  the  utmost  liberality  of  the  Govertmient  or  the  perse- 
vering industry  of  the  people,  had  not  the  maritime  power 
of  the  mother  country  secured  to  the  colonists  a  safe  access 
to  every  market  where  the  produce  of  their  labour  was  in 
request.  *  * 

"  Tlio  restitution  of  Canada  to  the  empire  of  France  was  the 
stipulated  reward  for  the  aid  afforded  to  the  revolted  colonies, 
now  the  United  States.  The  debt  is  still  due  ;  and  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  but  that  the  pledge  has  been  renewed  as  a  con- 
eideration  for  commercial   advantages,  or  rather   for   an  ex- 
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pected  relaxation  in  the  tyrannjr  of  France  over  the  oommeicial 
world. 

"  Are  you  prepared,  inhabitants  of  Canada,  to  become  willing 
subjects,  or  slaves,  to  the  Despot  who  rules  the  nations  ci 
continental  Europe  with  a  rod  of  iron  ? 

"If  not,  arise  in  a  body;  exert  your  energies;  oo-operate 
cordially  with  the  King's  regular  forces  to  repel  the  invader, 
and  do  not  give  cause  to  your  children,  when  groaning  under 
the  oppression  of  a  Foreign  Master,  to  reproach  you  with  having 
80  easily  parted  with  the  richest  inheritance  of  this  earth — a 
participation  in  the  name,  character,  and  freedom  of  Britons. 

"Be  not  dismayed  at  the  imjustifiable  threat  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  enemy's  forces,  to  refuse  quarter  should  an 
Indian  appear  in  the  ranks. 

"The  brave  bands  of  aborigines  which  inhabit  this  colony^ 
were,  like  his  Majesty's  other  subjects,  punished  for  their  zeal ' 
and  fidelity  by  the  loss  of  their  possessions  in  the  late  colonies, 
and  rewarded  by  his  Majesty  with  lands  of  superior  value  in 
this  Province. 

"  The  faith  of  the  British  Government  has  never  been  vio- 
lated. The  Indians  feel  that  the  soil  they  inherit  is  to  them 
and  their  posterity  protected  from  the  base  arts  so  frequently 
devised  to  overreach  their  simplicity. 

"  By  what  principle  are  they  to  be  prohibited  from  defending 
their  property  ?  If  their  warfare,  from  being  difierent  to  that 
of  other  people,  be  more  terrific  to  the  enemy,  let  him  retrace 
his  steps ;  they  seek  him  not — and  cannot  expect  to  find  women 
and  children  in  an  invading  army. 

"But  they  are  men,  and  have  equal  rights  with  all  other 
men  to  defend  themselves  and  their  property  when  invaded^ 
more  especially  when  they  find  in  the  enemy's  camp  a  ferocious 
and  mortal  enemy,  using  the  same  warfare  which  the  Ameri< 
commander  afiects  to  reprobate. 

"  This  inconsistent  and  unjustifiable  threat  of  refusing  quartet — ' 
for  such  a  cause  as  being  found  in  arms  with  a  brother  sufferer-^-* 
in  defence  of  invaded  rights,  must  be  exercised  with  the  certain:^ 
assurance  of  retaliation,  not  only  in  the  limited  operations  oJ 
war  in  this  part  of  the  King's  dominions,  but  in  every  quarteK* 
of  the  globe ;  for  the  national  character  of  Britain  is  not  less 
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diatingoished  for  humanity  than  strict  retributive  jostice,  which 
will  consider  the  execution  of  this  inhuman  threat  as  deliberate 
murder,  for  which  every  subject  of  the  offending  power  must 
make  expiation. 

(Signed)  "  Isaac  Brock, 

"  Major-Oeneral  and  President, 
-  Head-quabtebs, 
"Fort  George,  July  22nd,  1812." 

"By  order  of  his  Honour  the  President, 

(Signed)  "  J.  B.  Glego,  A.D.C., 

"QeneroL" 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

Qekkral  Brock  Prepares  for  an  Attack  on  Detroit,  and  with  a 
Small  Force  takes  General  Hull  and  his  Army  Prisonebs^ 
AND  Acquires  Possession  op  Detroit  and  the  Territory  or 
MicHiOAN — Incidents  Preceding  and  Attending  the  Taking  of 
Detroit — General  Brock's  Proclamation  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
THE  Michigan  Territory— His  Council  with  the  Indians,  and 
Conversation  with  the  Great  Chief  Tecumseh,  and  Estimate  of 
HIM — General  Brock  Returns  to  York  (Toronto) — ^What  he 
Did  in  Nineteen  Days. 

General  Brock  did  not  content  himself  in  replying  to 
General  Hull  on  paper,  in  defence  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  people  of  Canada  ;  he  answered  him  in  a  more  substan- 
tial way  on  the  battle-fielA  General  Brock  lost  no  time  in 
collecting  the  few  soldiers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  militia 
volunteers,  and  proceeding  by  boats,  vessels,  and  by  land,  from 
Niagara  to  Detroit,  to  meet  face  to  face  the  boasting  commander 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  West,  and,  in  less  than  four  weeks 
of  his  manly  reply  to  Hull's  inflated  proclamation,  he  made 
Hull  and  all  his  army  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  Michigan  territory.  It  was  an  achievement  worthy 
of  perpetual  remembrance,  that  General  Brock,  with  forces 
hastily  collected,  "  consisting  of  thirty  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
with  three  six-pounders,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Troughton,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  41st  Regiment,  fifty  of 
the  Newfoundland  Fcnciblcs,  and  four  hundred  Canadian 
militia — in  all  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty,  to 
whom  six  hundred  Indians  attached  themselves — makin^  an 
aggregate  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  tliirty ;  we  say, 
it  is  an  achievement  worthy  of  all  remembrance  and  honour, 
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that  Genera]  Brock  Ehould,  with  such  tnotlej  aad  Blender  forces, 
cross  the  Detroit  river,  and,  by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  hia 
handfdl  of  soldiers,  take,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  a  fort 
strongly  protected  by — iron  ordnance,  nine  twenty-four-pound- 
era,  eight  twelve-poundera,  fire  ninc-pounders,  three  siz-pound- 
ers ;  trass  ordnance,  three  six -pounders,  two  four-pounders,  one 
three-pounder,  one  eight-inch  howitzer,  one  five  and  a-halC  inch 
howitzer — in  all  thirty-three  pieces  of  ordnance ;  and  defended 
by  upwards  of  2,500  regular  soldiers  and  militia. 

But  there  was  this  essential  difTcrence  between  the  two 
armies :  the  little  Canadian  army  had  homes,  families,  and 
liberties  to  defend,  connection  with  the  mother  country  to 
muntain,  and  the  consciousness  of  right ;  the  great  American 
army,  with  its  fortifications,  had  the  conwiousness  of  long-con- 
tinued and  wide-spread  wrongs  in  depredations  against  their 
western  Indian  neighbours,  bloated  avarice  for  conquest,  and. 
inveterate  hatred  of  Great  Britain.  > 

Tlicrc  are  several  incidents  connected  with  this  remarkable 
military  cchiovemcnt.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  his  History  of  tlie 
-War  of  1812,  says:  "General  Brock  having  made  such  arrange- 
ments, in  the  government  of  the  province,  as  were  necessary 
during  his  absence  from  York,  proceeded  thence  to  Fort  George, 
and  thence  to  Long  Point,  on  Lake  Erie,  ivliere  he  vma  joined 
by  tioo  hundred  and  siaty  of  t/ie  militia,  who  had,  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  the  very  height  of  tlidr  harveat,  gallantly  volun- 
teered t':eir  aervicea  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  field  in  defence 
of  their  country,  together  with  the  detachment  of  the  41st 
Regiment,  who  had  been  previously  sent  to  that  quarter," 
(Thompson's  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  p.  106.) 

Among  the  2G0  volunteers  from  the  county  of  Norfolk — Long 
Point,  Lake  Erie — were  the  elder  brother  and  brother-in-law  of 
thewritcrof  these  pages  (he  being  then  ten  years  of  age) ;  the  one 
of  them  was  lieutenant  and  the  other  captain,  who,  with  a  great 
number  of  their  neighbours,  proceeded  in  a  vessel  from  Fort 
Ryerse  to  Amherstburg — ^making  the  passage  in  forty-eiglit 
hours — General  Brock  marching  by  land.  The  vessel  with  the 
militia  volunteers  reached  Amherstburg  some  five  days  before* 
General  Brock,  and,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Proctor., 
and  the  direction  of  a  skilful  engineer,  commenced  erecting  a 
battery  at  Windsor,  opposite  to'  Detroit,  behind  a  tuft  of  trees 
VOL,  n.— 23 
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whieh  skirted  tlio  river  shore.  Sentries  were  stationed  at  con- 
Tenicnt  distances  along  the  north  shore  of  the  river,  to  prevent 
any  intercourse  with  the  American  side;  while  the  militia, 
officers  and  men,  worked  each  night  with  the  utmost  quietness, 
in  the  erection  of  the  battery,  retiring  at  the  approach  of  day. 
In  four  nights  the  battery  was  erected  and  mounted  with 
cannon,  when  General  Brock  arrived,  approved  of  what  had 
been  done,  called  a  Council  of  the  Indian  allies,  as  well  as  of  his 
officers,  and  determined  forthwith  to  cross  the  river  and  attack 
Fort  Detroit.  Tlie  Indians  were  to  cross  in  the  night,  which 
they  did  some  three  or  four  miles  below  Detroit,  and  spread 
themselves  in  the  woods  that  surrounded  the  town,  which  then 
contained  from  6,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  The  night-erected 
battery  was  unmasked  by  felling  the  trees  and  underwood  in 
front  of  it,  when,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  saw  a  battery  fully  equipped,  and  already  firing 
effectually  upon  their  town  and  fort.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  August,  General  Brock,  with  his  little  army  of  730 
men  (the  militia  being  accoutred  as  regular  soldiers),  crossed  the 
river  unopposed  about  three  miles  below  the  fort  (which  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  to\vn),  and  marched  in  order  of  battle, 
.under  cover  of  com  fields,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
fort,  from  which,  not  cannon  balls,  but  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent 
40ut,  proposing  the  surrender  to  the  British  commander  of  the 
fort,  army,  town,  and  territory.* 

•  *  ThiB  brother-in-law  and  elder  brother  of  the  writer  were  ordered  by 
Qencroi  Brock  to  select  the  fleetest  horses  of  those  captured  from  the 
Americans,  in  order  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Detroit, 
and  o|  General  Hull  and  army,  to  Colonel  Talbot,  at  Port  Talbot,  and  to 
Genend  Vincent,  commander  of  the  forces  at  Buriington  Heights.  They  had 
wrought  all  night  before  they  received  their  orders,  and  travelled,  one 
of  them  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  the  other  two  nights  and  three 
days  without  sleep.  But  these  deeds  were  not  peculiar  ;  similar  deeds  weia 
performed  on  the  Niagara  and  Lower  Canada  frontiers  during  that  and  the 
following  years.  The  Loyalist  defenders  of  Canada  of  those  days  were 
patriots  and  soldiers  to  the  heart's  core ;  and  they  had  wills,  and  ner\'e8, 
and  muscles  "  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers,"  in  the  hardest  and  darkest 
h^urs  of  our  country's  trials  and  straggles. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  horse  on  which  the  elder  brother  of  the  writer 
of  these  pages  rode,  in  execution  of  the  orders  of  General  Crock,  was  after^ 
wards  stolen  by  the  traitor  Wilcox,  who  escaped  to  the  United  States,  bul 
was  aflerwarus  Lillcd  while  invading  Fort  Eiie. 
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The  terrific  war-whoop  of  the  dreaded  Indiana,  who  seeined  ■ 
to  swarm  in  the  woods  around  the  town,  filled  the  people  and  ' 
General  Hull  with  irresistible  terror;  and  at  the  verymoment 
that  General  Hull  was  holding  a  coundl  of  war  with  his  officers  ' 
in  a  room  within  the  fort,  a  shell,  thrown  from  the  British 
battery  at  Windsor,  fell  into  the  council  room,  killed  some 
officers,  and  wounded  several  more.  This  catastrophe,  with  the ' 
terrible  yells  of  the  surrotinding  Indians,  seemed  to '  hav6  [ 
decided  General  Hull  and  hia  advisers  that  surrender  "  was  the  ' 
better  part  of  valour." 

A  second  incident  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Uetroit  • 
■nd  the  Michigan  territory  is  the  council  which  General  Brock 
held  with  the  Indians  the  day  before  the  attack  upon  and 
surrender  of  Detroit, and  his  interview  with  them  the  dayafter,' 
for  the  account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  John  Clarke's 
manuscripts  in  the  Dominion  Library  at  Ottawa : 

**  On  General  Brock's  arrival  at  Sandwich,  a  council  of  war' 
was  assembled  on  the  following  morning.  Along  with  others  i 
were  1,000  Indians,  whose  equipment  generally  might  be  con- 
sidered very  imposing.  i 

"The  council  was  opened  by  General  Brock,  who  informed! 
the  Indians  that  he  was  ordered  by  their  great  Father,  the< 
King,  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  with  them  to  drive  thei 
enemy  from  Fort  Detroit.  His  speech  was  highly  applauded, 
and  Tccumseh  was  unanimously  called  upon  to  speak  in  reply,' 
He  commenced  with  expressing  his  joy  that  their  ^cat  Father, 
beyond  the  Salt  Lake  (meaning  the  King  of  England)  had  at; 
length  awoko  from  his  loi^  sleep,  and  sent  his  warriors  to  the 
assistance  of  his  red  children,  who  had  roused  themselves  in. 
their  honour,  and  were  now  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  their  great  Father's  service. 

"Previously  to  passing  over  to  Detroit,  General  Brock i 
iaquircd  of  Tecumseh  what  kind  of  country  he  should  have  to- 
pass  through,  in  the  event  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecumseh, 
taking  a  roll  of  elm  bark,  and  extending  it  on  the  ground,, 
drew  forth  his  scalping  knife,  and  presently  etched  upon  th^' 
bark  a  plpji.of  the  country;  which,  if  not  so  neat,  was  as  fully 
intelligiblo  as  if  a  surveyor  had  prepared  it.  Pleased  with 
this  talent  in  Tocumseh,  and  with  his  characteristic  boldmaa, 
Qeserol  Crock  induced  the  Indians  to  croas  the  river  for  the 
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attack  on  Detroit,   prior  to  the  embarkation  of  tiie  white 
troopsL  r 

"Soon  after  Detroit  was  surrendered,  General  Brock  took  off 
his  sash,  and  publicly  placed  it  around  the  body  of  the  chief 
Tecumseh,  who  received  the  honour  conferred  on  him  with 
evident  gratification ;  but  was  seen  the  next  day  without  his 
sash.  The  British  general,  fearincr  that  something  had  dis- 
pleased the  Indian  chief,  sent  his  interpreter  for  an  explanation. 
Tecumseh  told  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to  wear  the  sash  as  a , 
mark  of  distinction,  when  an  older  warrior  than  himself  was 
preseht;  he  had  transferred  the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief, 
Roundhead. 

"  In  his  correspondence.  General  Brock  states  that  '  of  many 
Indians  whom  he  met  at  Amherstburg,  he  who  most  attracted 
his  notice  was  the  Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseh,  brother  of  the 
Prophet — a  more  gallant  or  sagacious  warrior  does  not,  I 
believe,  exist ;  he  was  the  admiration  of  every  one,  and  was  as 
humane  as  he  was  brave.' 

-  "  General  Brock,  in  General  Orders  of  the  16th  of  August, 
1812,  after  the  capture  of  Detroit,  states  that  two  fortifications; 
had  been  already  captured,  Michilimackinac  and  Detroit,  with- 
out a  drop  of  blood  being  shed  by  the  hands  of  the  Indians ; 
the  moment  the  enemy  surrendered,  his  life  became  sacred.'* 

.  "On  congratulating  General  Brock,  after  the  capture  of  Detroit, 
Tecumseh  said  to  the  General,  '  We  observed  you  from  a  distance 
standing  the  whole  time  in  an  erect  position,  and  when  the 
boats  reached  the  shore,  you  were  the  first  man  on  the  land ; 
your  bold  and  sudden  movements  frightened  the  enemy,  and  so 
compelled  them  to  surrender  to  half  their  number.' 

^  "  General  Brock  engaged  the  Indians  to  throw  away  the 
scalping  knife — implanting  in  their  hearts  the  virtue  of 
clemency,  and  teaching  them  to  feel  pleasure  and  pride  in  com- 
passion extended  to  a  vanquished  enemy.  In  return,  they 
revered  him  as  their  common  Father,  and  whilst  under  his 
control,  were  guilty  of  no  excesses;  and  thereby  the  noble 
Tecumseh  was  humane  as  well  as  brave."* 

*  I  think  the  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  following  partiadan,  which 
I  have  collected  of  this  remarkable  Indian  Chief : 

•  "In  the  year  1809,  Tecumseh,  attended  by  several  hundred  warriois, 
encamped  near  Yincennes,  then  capital  of  Indiana,  and  demanded  an  inter- 
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Such  was  the  diaracter  and  results  of  the  fizat  American 
.mvasioQ  of  Canada. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  some  eventa  which  preceded 
.the  taking  of  Detroit,  and  which  doubtless  disappointed  and 
disheartened  General  Hull.  In  the  island  of  St.  Joseph,  in 
Lake  Huron,  there  was  a  fort  or  blockhouse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Roberts,  wiUi  thirty  regulars.  General  Brock, 
in  communicating  to  Captain  Roberts  the  American  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain,  instructed  htm  to  take  every  precau- 
tion for  the  protection  of  St.  Joseph,  and,  if  possible,  to  get 

Tiew  with  the  QoTemor  of  the  SlaU  ;  for  which  interview  wat  tUMmbled  a 
Conncil,  when  it  wiu  ohserved  there  wu  no  vacant  aeat  for  the  noUe  chief, 
Tecnmseh.  One  of  the  Council  officers  hastily  offered  his  seat,  and  having 
respectfully  said  to  him,  'Warrior,  your  Father,  Ouneral  Hattison,  ofktvjtm 
a  seat'  '  My  Father,'  eiclaimed  Tecumaeh,  extending  his  arms  towards  tbf 
heavens,  '  There,  eon,  ia  my  Father,  and  the  earth  ia  my  mother  ;  she  giving 
me  nourishment,  and  I  dwell  upon  her  bosom.'  He  then  sot  himself  upon 
the  ground." 

"The  Indian  warrior  Tecnmseh,  a  Shawnee  chief,  himself  and  warriors, 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of  Qreat  Britain,  on  the  declaration  of  the 
American  war  of  1818.    *  * 

"  Tecnnuch'e  first  engagement,  under  the  British  Colonel  Proctor,  tlien  in 
command  of  the  Western  Distiict,  was  attacking  and  defenting  a  dctncliment 
of  Americans  under  Major  Howe,  from  Detroit  to  the  Beaver  river.  In  (hj* 
affair.  General  Hull's  despatcliea,  and  correspondencii  of  liis  troope,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tccumach  ;  and  it  was  partly  from  the  discouraging  nature  af 
their  contents  that  Qeneml  Brock  attempted  the  capture  of  the  Americait 
army  under  Qenenil  HulL' 

"  On  the  16th  of  July,  Tecnmseh  and  a  few  of  his  worrion  pursued  near 
Sandwich  [on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river]  a  detachment  uf  the  American' 
array,  under  Colonel  McArthur,  and  fired  on  the  rear  guard.  '  Tiie  colonel 
suddenly  faced  about  and  gave  orders  for  a  volley,  when  all  the  Indians  lell 
flat  on  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  Tecumaeh,  who  stood  firm  on  hlr 
feet,  with  api)arent  unconcern." 

"As  Colonel  Proctor  retired  to  Nassau  (Moravian  town),  on  the  Thames,. 
mod  when  the  rt^Iara  and  militia  had  surrendered  on  the  ri^ht,  the  Indians 
caniedon  the  contest  on  the  left,  and  did  not  retreat  until  the  day  was  lest, 
and  thiity-three  of  their  number  had  been  slain,  including  the  noble 
warrior,  Tecnmseh.  After  his  fall,  his  lifeless  coqao  was  recovered  with' 
great  interest  by  the  American  officers,  who  declared  that  the  contour  of  his 
features  was  majestic  even  in  deatL  He  left  a  son  who  fought  by  his  side 
when  he  fell,  and  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 

"  The  Prince  Rcgi-nt,  in  1815,  as  a  mark  of  rcsprct  to  the  memory  of  hia 
bther,  aent  a  handsome  swoid  as  a  present  to  his  sou.' 
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possession  of  Michilimackinac,  now  called  Mackinac,  and  pro- 
nounced Mackinaw,  an  island  about  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
commanding  the  entrance  fiom  Lake  Huron  into  Lake  Michigan, 
on  which  the  Americans  bad  a  fort  with  a  captain  in  command, 
and  a  garrison  of  seventy-five  men.  Captain  Roberts  was 
aided  by  Mr.  Pothier,  a  gentlemen  of  the  South-west  Fur 
Company,  who  volunteered  his  own  services,  attended  by  about 
160  Canadian  voyageurs,  and  placed  the  contents  of  the  stores 
at  the  disposal  of  Captain  Roberts,  who,  with  his  little  armament, 
consisting  of  thirty  regulars,  two  artillerymen  and  a  sergeant, 
160  Canadians,  and  two  iron  fi^ld-pieces,  set  out  on  the  ICth  of 
July  with  his  fiotilla  of  boats  and  canoes,  convoyed  by  the 
Caledonia  brig,  belonging  to  the  North- West  Company,  loaded 
with  stores  and  provisions.  On  the  ensuing  morning  he 
reached  Mackinac,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  landed  with- 
out opposition,  and  immediately  summoned  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render, which  was  complied  with  in  a  few  minutes.  Tims  was 
this  key  of  the  West  taken  without  the  efliision  of  a  drop  of 
blood. 

The  Americans  Imd  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  schooners  and 
sailing  vessels  from  Detroit,  through  Lake  Huron,  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  now  Chicago.  The  capture  of  Mackinac— 
which  was  a  surprise  to  the  commander,  who  had  not  heard  of 
the  declaration  of  war — interrupted  this  trade,  and  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  Canadian  voyageurs  and  Indians  in  the  British 
interests  employed  in  the  fur  trade  in  these  distant  countries. 

"  Tliis  achievement,  effected  by  the  promptitude  and  judicious 
arrangements  of  Captain  Roberts,  not  only  inspired  the  people 
with  confidence,  and  gave  a  turn  to  the  present  campaign  fatal- 
to  the  views  of  the  United  States,  by  enabling  us  to  maintair^s- 
our  influence  among  the  Indians  of  the  AVest,  which   otherwL 
must  have  been  lost,  but  it  essentially  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful struggle  afterwards  maintained  against  the  Americai 
arms  in  Upper  Canada.     General  Hull,  after  the  capture  of  hif 
army  and  the  fall  of  Detroit,  in  his  official  despatch  relative 
these  events,  attributes  his  disasters  to  the  fall  of  Mackinac 
after  the  surrender  of  which,  almost  every  tribe  and  nation  ol 
Indians,   except   a  part  of   the  Miamis  and  Delawares,  nortt^ 
from  beyond  Lake  Superior,  west  from  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
south  from  Ohio  and  the  Wabash,  and  east  from  every  part  of 
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Upper  Canada,  and  from  all  the  intermediate  touhtry,  joioed  in 
open  hostility  against  the  army  he  commanded."* 

"  General  Iltill  remained  some  time  inactive,  under  pretext 
of  making  preparation  to  prosecute  the  campaign  with  vigour; 
but  it  was  the  fallacious  hope  of  on  early  insurrection  in  his 
favour  that  lulled  him  into  a  supineness  fatal  to  the  safety  o£ 
bis  army.  Amherstburg  lay  about  eighteen  miles  below  him, 
and  tlie  mud  and  picketed  fortifications  of  that  post  was  not  in  a 
conditiou  to  make  resistance  against  a  regular  siege.  The 
Americans,  confident  of  an  «asy  conquest,  had  not  as  yet  a 
single  cannon  or  mortcu:  mounted,  and  to  endeavour  to  take  it 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  he  thought  inexpedient.  During 
this  delay  his  situation  became  more  and  more  precarious; 
three  detachments  from  his  army  were,  on  three  successive 
days,  boaten  back  hy  a  handful  of  ttie  4l8t  Regiment  and  a  fow 
Indians,  from  a  bridge  over  the  River  Canard,  three  miles  from 
Amherstburg,  which  they  endeavoured  to  seize,  in  order  to  open 
the  route  to  that  port.  Another  detachment,  in  attempting  to 
ford  the  river  (Canard)  higher  up,  was  put  to  flight  by  a  small 
party  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Indians  who  lay  concealed  in  the 
grass.  The  enemy,  panic-struck  at  their  sudden  and  hideous 
yell,  fled  with  precipitancy,  leaving  their  arms,  accoutrements, 
and  haversacks.  The  British  sloop  of  war  Qiieen  Charlotte, 
carrying  eighteen  twenty-four  pounders,  lay  in  the  Detroit 
river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Canard,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Americans  to  convey  by  water  to  Amherst- 
burg any  artillery,  of  which,  after  much  labour,  they  bad  at 
last  mounted  two  twenty-four-pouuders.  Lieutenant  Rolette, 
commanding  the  armed  brig  Hunter,  bad  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  by  a  bold  attempt  in  his 
barge,  with  only  six  men,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Cayaliaga 
packet,  bound  from  Miami  river  to  Detroit  with  troops,  and 
loaded  with  baggage,  and  the  hospital  stores  of  the  American 
army,  the  loss  of  which  was  now  severely  felt.  Mackinac,  in  his 
rear,  had  been  taken  since  the  commencement  of  the  invasion, 
while  the  Indians  from  that  quarter  were  flocking  to  the 
Britbh  standard.  Our  naval  force  being  superior  on  the  lake. 
Colonel  Proctor  pushed  over  to  Brownstown,  a  village  nearly 

*  Cluutie'a  yfm  of  1SI2,  pp.  65,  6& 
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opposite  to  Amherstburg,  twenty  miles  below  Detroit,  witb  a 
small  detachment  of  the  41st  Regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Tallon,  with  a  few  Indians,  who  on  the  5th  of  August 
surprised  and  routed  a  party  of  200  Americans  under  Major 
Yanhome,  on  their  way  from  Detroit  to  River  Raisin^  to  meet 
a  detachment  of  volunteers  from  Ohio,  under  Captain  Brush, 
.with  a  convoy  of  provisions  for  the  army.  In  this  affair  a 
quantity  of  booty,  and  General  Hulls  despatches  to  the  Secretary 
At  War,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whereby  the  deplof* 
able  state  of  the  American  army  was  disclosed."  *  * 

"  In  the  interim,  the  American  general  received  a  despatch 
from  General  Hull,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  intimating  that  he 
could  not  expect  co-operation  in  tliat  quarter,  which  would 
have  created  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  Such  was  the  hopeless 
state  of  things  when  the  American  general  began  to  be  sensible 
of  his  danger.  His  army  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  cut  off 
from  its  resources,  and  hourly  wasting  away  with  defeat,  death, 
fiickness,  and  fatigue,  unsupported  by  an  expected  insurrection 
of  Canadians  in  his  favour,  and  unaided  by  any  co-operating 
army,  and,  above  all,  dismayed  at  the  report  of  General  Brock's 
resolution  to  advance  against  him;  his  schemes  of  conquest 
vanquished,  and  in  the  sinking  state  of  his  affairs,  he  saw  no 
other  alternative  than  to  retreat  back  to  Detroit,  under  pretence 
of  concentrating  his  main  army,  and  after  re-opening  his  com- 
munications with  the  Rivers  Raisin  and  Miami,  through  which 
he  received  his  whole  supplies,  to  resume  offensive  operations 
against  Upper  Canada.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
and  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August,  the  whole  of  his  army, 
except  a  garrison  of  250  men  and  a  few  artillery  left  ir  chargi 
of  a  small  fortress  they  had  thrown  up  on  the  British  side, 
little  below  Detroit,  recrossed  the  river. 

"General   Hull  now  detached   a   body  of   COO  men,  unde^^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  to  dislodge  the  British  from  Browns- — ' 
town,  and  open  the  communication  with  the  Rivers  Raisin  ancr::^ 
Miami,  upon  which  the  existence  of  the  army  depended.     Oiz:^ 
the  9fch,  this  detachment  was  met  by  the  British  and  In'iian^^ 
under   Major  Muir   at   Magnogo,   between    Brownstown    anc^ 
Detroit,  which,  after  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  the  American^ 
lost  seventy-five  men,  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  inconsider- 
able loss  compared  with  that  of  the  Americans* 
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On  the  7ih,  Lieuteniuit  Bolette,  with  the  boats  of  the  Queen 
Ckarlotte  and  Hunter,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  latter, 
attacked  and  captured  a  convo;  of  eleven  batteaux  and  boats, 
having  on  botird  fifty-six  of  their  wounded,  and  two  English 
prisoners,  on  their  way  from  Magnogo  to  Detroit,  escorted  by 
230  American  troops  on  shore. 

"  Amidtt  these  reverses  of  fortune,  the  American  general  was, 
startled  at  the  summons  to  surrender  the  fort  of  Detroit,  by 
General  Brock,  who,  after  having  closed  the  public  business 
at  York,  and  prorogued  Parliament,  and  collecting  a  few  regu- 
lars and  militia  with  incredible  exertion,  hod  reached  Amherst- 
burg  by  the  13th  of  August.  So  resolute  a  demand  struck  the 
American  commander  with  dismay,  who,  at  the  moat,  had  never 
contemplated  a  pursuit  into  bis  own  territory  by  the  British, 
He  still,  however,  maintained  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
return  a  prompt  and  positive  refusal,  upon  receipt  of  which,  the 
Biitish,  who  now  occupied  the  ground  so  lately  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  in  front  of  Detroit,  where  they  had  thrown  up 
a  battery  (erected  by  night)  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Dixon,  of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  commenced,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  loth,  a  brisk  cannonade  on  Detroit,  from  two  five-and- 
a-half-inch  mortars,  and  two  twelve-pounders,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Captiun  Hall,  of  the  Provincial  Navy,  with  a  party 
of  sailors,  which  was  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with 
great  effect.  Early  in  the  morning  o£  the  ICth  the  cannonade 
recommenced,  while  General  Brock,  with  about  700  regulars  and 
militia,  and  GOO  Indians,  crossed  the  river  without  opposition 
at  the  Spring  Wells,  three  miles  below  Detroit,  under  cover  of 
the  Qiteen  Charlotte  and  Hunter.  This  small  but  resolute 
force,  after  forming  upon  the  beach,  advanced  in  column,  flanked 
on  the  left  by  the  Indians,  with  the  river  of  Detroit  on  their 
right,  and  took  (at  the  distance  of  a  mile)  position  in  line,  in 
front  of  the  American  fort,  into  which  the  enemy  had  retired. 
Here  every  preparation  was  making  for  an  immediate  assault, 
when,  to  the  surprise  of  both  armies,  a  white  flag  was  seen 
flying  upon  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  a  messenger  advancing 
with  proposals  from  the  American  general  to  capitulate. 
Lieuteoant-Colonel  UcDowell,  of  the  Militia,  and  Major  Glegg, 
of  the  49th  Bt^iment,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Brock,  imme- 
diately proceeded  hy  his  orders  to  the  tent  of  the  American 
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general,  where,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  dictated  the  terms  of 
capitulation.  By  this  the  whole  American  army,  incladlng  a 
detachment  of  350  men,  under  Colonels  M'Arthur  and  Cas8» 
dispatched  on  the  14th  for  River  Raisin  to  escort  the  provisions 
in  charge  of  Captain  Brush  from  thence  to  Detroit,  became 
prisoners  of  war;  and  Detroit,  with  the  Michigan  territory, 
were  surrendered  to  the  British  arms,  without  the  clTusion  of  a 
single  drop  of  British  blooA 

'•  The  American  statements  of  their  own  strength  nearly 
coincide  with  British  reports,  which  make  it  2,500  men,  regulars 
and  militia.  The  militia  were  paroled,  and  permitted  to  return 
home,  on  condition  of  not  serving  during  the  present  war. 
The  regulars  were  sent  down  to  Quebea 

**  The  British  force,  including  Indians,  is  acknowledged  by 
the  enemy  to  have  consisted  of  only  1,030  men  or  thereabout 
Our  own,  and  perhaps  more  correct  reports,  state  it  to  have 
consisted  of  350  regular  troops,  400  militia,  and  GOO  Indians, 
who,  upon  the  present  occasion,  are  said  not  to  have  sullied  the 
glory  of  the  day  by  any  wanton  acts  of  savage  barbarity 
incident  to  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare.  Twenty-fiv^c  pieces  of 
iron  and  eight  pieces  of  bras3  ordnance,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  stoves  of  every  description,  and  one  armed  brig, 
called  the  John  Adams  (afterwards  named  Detroit),  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  "  [besides  nearly  3,000  stand  of  small 
arms,  much  ammunition,  and  tliree  weeks'  provisions  for  the 
whole  army].  (Thompson's  Ilistory  of  the  War  of  1812,  pp. 
67—72.) 

"  Thus  ended  this  (first)  rash  and  imbecile  attempt  at  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  The  loss  of  Mackinac  and  Detroit,  with 
the  flower  of  their  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  was  a  dis- 
grace that  filled  the  American  Government  with  consternation 
and  alarm,  as  their  plans  of  aggrandisement  were  not  only 
totally  defeated,  but  their  whole  western  frontier  was  laid  open 
to  the  inroads  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  at  the  mcrcv  of  a 
people  still  warm  with  indignation  at  the  late  invasion." — lb., 
pp.  72, 73. 

General  Brock,  the  day  after  taking  Detroit,  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Michigan  territory  the  follov^ring  Proclama- 
tion : 

"  Whereas  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  this  day,  by  capitu- 
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latioD,  ceded  to  the  arms  of  liis  Britannic  Majesty,  TTithoat  any 
other  conditioa  than  tlic  protection  of  private  property ;  and 
wishing  to  give  an  early  proof  of  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
hia  Majesty  a  government,  I  do  Lerehy  announce  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory,  that  the  laws  heretofore  in 
existence  shall  continue  in  foroo  until  his  Majesty's  pleasure  be 
known,  and  so  long  as  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  said  territory 
will  admit  thereof ;  and  I  do  hereby  also  declare  and  make 
known  to  the  said  inhabitants,  that  they  shall  be  protected  in 
dke  full  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  religion — of  which  all  - 
persons,  both  civil  and  military,  will  take  notice,  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

"  All  pei-sons  having  in  their  possession,  or  having  knowledge 
of  any  public  property,  shall  forthwith  deliver  in  the  same,  or 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  officer  commanding,  or  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nicholl,  who  are  duly  authorized  to  receive  and  give 
the  proper  receipts  for  the  same. 

"  OfTiccrs  of  militia  will  be  held  responsible  that  all  arms  in 
possession  of  the  militiamen  be  immediately  delivered  up ;  and 
all  individuals  whatever  who  have  in  possession  arms  of  any 
kind,  will  deUver  tliem  up  without  delay, 

"  Given  under  my  hand,  at  Detroit,  this  IGth  day  of  August, 
1812,  and  in  the  £2nd  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  God  save 
the  King. 

(Signed)        "  Isaac  Brock, 

'  Major-Qeneval." 

The  purport  and  spirit  of  this  proclamation  was  very  differ- 
ent from  those  issued  by  successful  American  commanders  in 
former  years,  when  tlicy  required  the  conquered  to  take  a  new 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  new  army  under 
pain  of  contiHcation  of  property,  imprisonment,  and  even  death. 
The  true  genius  of  English  government  is  justice,  law,  and 
liberty;  the  genius  of  democratic  government  is  the  domina- 
tion of  party,  and  the  spoils  to  the  victors.  In  the  conquest  of 
a  vast  territory  by  General  Brock,  there  was  no  plunder  or 
sacrifice  of  life,  by  Indian  or  soldier,  much  less  plunder  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general.  It  was  not  so  with  the  promising, 
threatening,  ostentatioas,  grasping  General  HuIi,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper  Canada  (of  which  here- 
after), is  thus  reported : 
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"In  1812,  General  Hull  invaded  the  British  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Sandwich. 
He  threatened  (by  proclamation)  to  exterminate  the  inhabitants 
if  they  made  any  resistant.  He  plundered  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  habits  of  intimacy  years  before  the  war.  Their 
plate  and  linen  were  f oimd  in  his  possession  after  his  surrender 
to  General  Brock.  He  marked  out  the  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King  as  objects  of  his  peculiar  resentment,  and  consigned  their 
property  to  pillage  and  conflagration." 

General  Brock  left  Colonel  Proctor  in  command  of  Detroit, 
and  returned  to  York  (Toronto),  where  he  arrived  the  27th  of 
August,  amidst  the  heartfelt  acclamations  of  a  grateful  people. 

**  In  the  short  space  of  nineteen  days  he  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,  settled  the  publie 
business  of  the  province,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
that  a  commander  could  encounter,  and  having  united  and 
prepared  his  little  army,  had  effected  a  long  and  fatiguing 
march  of  several  hundred  miles ;  and  with  means  incredibly 
limited,  had  repelled  an  invading  enemy  of  double  his  force, 
pursued  him  into  his  own  territory,  and  finally  compelled  him 
to  surrender  his  whole  army  and  jurisdiction ;  thus  extending 
the  British  dominions,  without  bloodshed,  over  an  extent  of 
territory  almost  equal  to  Upper  Canada." — "Our  little  navy 
on  Lake  Eric,  and  on  Lake  Ontario,  though  the  enemy  were 
making  the  most  active  exertions,  still  maintained  a  decided 
ascendency,  and  upon  it  depended  the  safety  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  future  fate  of  the  British  provinces.  General  Brock 
intended  to  have  followed  up  his  first  success  by  an  attempt 
on  Niagara,  a  fort  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  George ;  which,  in 
all  probability,  as  well  as  Oswego  and  Sackett*s  Harbour,  the 
nursery  of  the  enemy's  fleet  and  forces,  would  have  yielded  to 
the  terror  of  his  name  and  the  tide  of  success  that  attended 
his  arms ;  but,  controlled  by  his  instructions,  he  was  prevented 
from  adopting  measures  which  probably  might  havo  for  ever 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  United  States  in  Upper  Canada." 
(Christie.) 
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CHAPTER  Lin. 

Second  American  Invasion  of  Upper  Canada  at  Queenston— Dispro- 
portion OF  American  and  Canadian  Forces — Death  of  General 
Brock — Defeat  and  Loss  of  the  Americans — Armistice — Inci- 
dents WHICH  OCCURRED  ON  THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER,  AT  FORT  ErIE, 
AS  RELATED  BY  LIEUTENANT  DrISCOLL,  OF  THE   IOOTH  BeQIMENT. 

The  second  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  took  place  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  at  Queenston.  We  will  give  the  account  of 
it  (condensed)  from  the  History  of  the  War  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  the  Royal  Scots : 

"  Dispirited  at  such  a  total  failure  in  General  Hull's  expedi- 
tion, it  became  late  in  the  season  before  the  American 
Gh)vernment  could  collect  a  force  on  the  frontiers  with  which, 
with  any  safety,  another  descent  upon  Canada  could  be  made. 
At  length,  Major-General  Van  Rensellaer,  of  the  New  York 
Militia,  with  a  force  of  fou/r  thousand  men  under  his  command 
(1,500  of  whom  were  regular  troops),  established  his  camp  at 
Lewiston,  on  the  Niagara  river,  nearly  half-way  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Falls. 

*  Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  a 
large  division  of  General  Van  Bensellaer's  army,  under  Briga- 
dier-General Wadsworth,  effected  a  landing  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  village  of  Queenston  (opposite  to  Lewiston),  and  made  an 
attack  upon  the  position,  which  was  defended  with  the  most 
determined  bravery  by  the  two  flank  companies  of  the  49th 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Captains  Dennis  and  Williams,  aided 
by  such  of  the  militia  forces  and  Indians  as  could  be  collected 
in  the  vicinity. 

"  Major-General  Brock,  on  receiving  intelligent,  immediately 
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proceeded  to  that  post,  from  Fort  George,  and  arrived  at  the 
juncture  when  the  handful  of  British  regulars  was  compelled  to 
retire  for  a  time  before  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy. 
However,  on  the  appearance  of  their  gallant  chief,  the  troops' 
were  seized  with  a  fresh  animation,  and  were  led  on  by  that 
brave  general  to  a  renewed  exertion  to  maintain  the  post ;  but 
at  the  moment  of  charging  the  enemy's  position,  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  line,  General  Brock  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  with  him  the  position  was  for  a  short  time  lost.  Colonel 
Macdonell,  his  provincial  aide-de-camp,  was  mortally  wounded 
about  the  same  time,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  his  woxmds. 

"A  reinforcement  of  the  4l8t  Regiment,  commanded  by 
Captain  Derenzy,  with  a  few  of  the  Lincoln  Militia  and  a 
party  of  Indians,  were  immediately  marched  from  Fort  George 
to  the  succour  of  the  troops  at  Queenston,  under  the  direction 
of  Major-General  Sheafie,  who  now  assumed  the  command ;  and 
persons  who  were,  by  their  situations  in  life  and  advanced  age, 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia,  made  common  cause,  seiz^ 
their  arms,  and  flew  to  the  field  of  action  as  volunteers. 

"  The  conflict  was  again  renewed,  and  from  the  advantageous 
position  of  Norton,  the  Indian  chief,  with  his  warriors,  on  the 
woody  brow  of  the  high  grounds,  a  communication  was  opened 
with  Chippewa,  from  whence  Captain  Bullock,  of  the  41st 
Regiment,  with  a  detachment  of  that  corps,  was  enabled  to 
march  for  Qucenston,  and  was  joined  on  the  way  by  parties  of 
militi^^  who   were   repairing  from  all  quarters,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  imaginable,  to  the  field  of  battle.     The  fight  was 
maintained   on  both  sides  with  a  courage  truly  heroic.     The 
Biitish  regulars  and  militia  charged  in  rapid  succession  against 
a  force  in  number  far  exceeding  their  own,  until  they  succeeded 
in  turning  the  left  flank  of  their  column,  which  rested  on  the 
summit  of  the  hilL     The  event  of  the  day  no  longer  appeared 
doubtful." 

"  Major-Qeneral  Van  Renscllaer,  commanding  the  American 
army,  perceiving  his  reinforcements  embarking  very  slowly,  rc- 
crosseJ  the  Niagara  river  to  accelerate  their  movements;  but, to 
his  utter  astonishment,  he  found  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
their  sci* vices  were  most  required,  the  ardour  of  the  engaged 
troops  had  entirely  subsided.  He  rode  in  all  directions  through 
hl^  camp,  urging  the  men  by  every  consideration  to  pass  over. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Bloome,  who  had  been  wonnrlcd  in  the 
action  and  rc-crossed  the  river,  tf^ethet  with  Judge  Peck,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Lewiston  at  the  tiratf,  mounted  their  horseij 
and  rode  through  the  camp,  exhorting  the  companies  to  pro- 
ceed— but  all  in  vain.  Crowds  of  tho  United  States  Militia 
remained  on  the  American  banlc  of  the  river,  to  which  they 
had  not  been  marched  in  any  order,  but  nm  as  a  mob ;  not  one 
of  t/iem,  would  cross.  They  had  seen  the  wounded  re-crossing ; 
they  had  seen  the  Indians,  and  were- panic-struck."  (American 
Report  of  the  Battle  of  Queenston.) 

"  No  sooner  had  the  British  forces  succeeded  in  turning  the 
left  Qank  of  the  enemy,  than  he  visibly  began  to  give  way ;  one 
grand  eflbrt  was  therefore  made  upon  the  crest  of  his  position, 
in  which  the  height'^  were  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"  General  Van  Rensellaer,  having  found  that  it  was  impossible 
to  induce  a  man  to  crosa  the  river  to  reinforce  the  army  on  the 
heights,  and  that  the  army  had  nearly  expended  its  ammu- 
nition, immediately  sent  boats  to  cover  their  retreat ;  but  the 
fire,  which  was  maintained  upon  the  ferry  from  a  battery  on 
the  bank  of  the  lower  end  of  Queen.ston,  completely  dispersed 
the  boats,  and  many  of  the  boatmen  re-landed  and  fled  in  dismay. 

"  Brigadier -General  Wadsworth  was  therefore  compelled, 
after  a  vigorous  conflict  had  been  maintained  for  some  time 
on  both  sides,  to  surrender  himself  and  all  his  officers,  with 
900  men,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  a 
force  far  inferior  to  his  in  numbers — a  circumstance  which 
speaks  loudly  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  defence  and  attack 
adopted  by  Major-General  SheafTe. 

■  "  Tho  loss  of  tho  British  in  this  battle  did  not  OKceed  100 
men,  including  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ;  while  that  on  the 
Ride  of  tho  Americans,  including  deserters,  was  not  les?  than 
2,000 ;  but  amongst  the  killed,  the  British  Government  and  the 
country  had  to  deplore  th?  loss  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  one  whose 
memory  will  long  live  in  the  warmest  aOecbious  of  every  British 
subject  in  Canada."* 

*  Sacli  was  the  Itigli  eatcem  in  wUcIi  the  cliaractcT  of  Ocnerol  Crock  tnif 
helJ  even  by  tba  enemy,  that  Jnring  the  morement  of  tho  lunernl  procca- 
don  of  tlat  brnvo  nLtn  from  Qaecnaton  to  Fort  Osoige,  a  distance  of  seven 
mpwi,  minuto  gnna  were  fired  st  every  American  post  on  that  poit  of  tiu 
Uan ;  and  even  the  appeoniiioe  of  Itostiiilies  woa  aa^iicnilcd. 
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"  On  the  morning  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Qneenstoii, 
General  Sheaffe  entered  into  an  armistice  with  the  American 
general  commanding  at  Lewiston,  to  be  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  frontier  comprised  between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  subject 
to  a  condition  that  forty-eight  hours'  notice  should  be  given  bj 
either  party  for  a  recommencement  of  hostilities  [a  condition 
violated  by  the  American  commander].  This  arrangement 
[considered  disadvantageous  to  the  British  cause]  was  at  first 
censured  by  individuals  unaware  of  the  motives  by  which 
General  Sheaffe  was  actuated.  It  was  not,  in  the  flush  of 
victory,  taken  into  consideration  that  the  number  of  American 
prisoners  then  in  his  charge  far  exceeded  the  numerical  strength 
of  his  army,  when  the  Indian  force  was  withdrawn ;  and  that^ 
with  his  very  limited  means  of  defence,  he  had  a  frontier  of 
forty  miles  to  protect."* 

Before  noticing  the  third  American  invasion  of  Canada,  in 
1812,  or  the  second  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  we  will  con- 
clude this  Chapter  by  adding  a  few  incidents  on  the  Niagara 
river  frontier,  at  Fort  Erie,  after  the  death  of  General 
Brock,  October  13, 1812,  by  Lieutenant  DriscoU,  of  the  100th 
Regiment : 

"  I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Erie  on  the  memorable  13th  of 
October,  1812.  At  daybreak,  having  returned  with  my  escort 
as  visiting  rounds,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles  in  muddj 
roads  through  the  forests,  and  about  to  refresh  the  inward  man, 
after  my  fatiguing  trudge,  I  heard  a  booming  of  distant  artillery, 
very  faintly  articulated. 

"Having  satisfied  myself  of  the  certainty  of  my  belief, 
hunger,  wet,  and  fatigue  were  no  longer  remembered  ;  excite- 
ment banishes  these  trifling  matters  from  the  mind ;  and  I 
posted  off  to  my  commanding  officer  to  report  the  firing,  now 
more  audible  and  rapid. 

"  I  found  my  chief,  booted,  spurred,  and  snoring — lying,  ^ 
was  his  wont,  on  a  small  hair  mattra^s  on  the  floor  in  his 
barrack-room,  which  boasted  of  furniture,  one  oak  table  covered 
with  green  baize,  a  writing-desk,  a  tin  basin  containing  water, 
and  a  brass  candlestick,  which  had  planted  in  it  a  regulation 
mutton-dip,  dimly  flickering  its  last  ray  of  light,  paling  before 

♦  Thompson's  History  of  the  "War  of  1812,  Cliap.  xv. 
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ibe  dawn,  now  makiD<r  ita  first  appearance'  through  tb%  curtf^D-^ 
less  window. 

"  The  noise  I  made  on  entering  the  major's  sleeping  cud  other^ 
apartment  awoke  him.  As  he  sat  up  on  his  low  mattrass,  he, 
said, '  What  is  the  matter  7 '  '  Heavy  firing  down  the  river,  sir. 
•  Turn  the  men  out,'     '  All  under  arms,  sir.'    '  That  'II  do.' 

"By  this  time  he  was  on  his  legs — his  hat  and  gloves  oa 
Zlis  hutman  'was  at  the  door  with  his  charger,  and  his  spurs  in 
his  horse's  flanks  in  an  instant — leaving  the  orderly,  hutnian,: 
and  myself  to  double  after  him  up  to  the  fort,  some  hundred 
yards  ofl^ 

"  As  we  reached  it,  the  men  were  emerging  through  the  gate 
in  measured  cadence,  and  we  were  on  our'  way  tb  the  batteries, 
opposite  the  enemy's  station  at  Black  Rock. 
-  "  Before  we  reached  our  post  of  alarm  the  sun  was  up  and 
bright  We  had  not  assumed  our  position  long  before  an 
orderly  officer  of  the  Provincial  Dragoons  rode  up,  and  gave  us 
the  information  that  the  enemy  were  attempting  to  crass  at 
Ringaton,  and  that  we  must  annoy  them  along  the  whole  line 
w  was  being  done  from  Niagara  to  Qucenston,  by  any  and. 
every  means  in  our  power  ehort  of  crossing  the  river.  Every- 
thing was  ready  on  our  parts.  The  enemy  all  appeared  asleep, 
judging  from  the  apparent  quiet  that  prevailed  (m  their  side  of' 
the  river.  

"Tlie  command  to  annoy  the  enemy  was  no  sooner  ^ven- 
than,  bang  I  bang  I  went  ofi"  every  gun  we  had  in  position. 

"  Now  there  was  a  stir.  The  enemy's  guns  were  in  a  short 
time  manned,  and  returned  our  fire ;  and  the  day's  work  was 
begun,  whifth  was  (Suried  on  briskly  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara. 

"About  two  o'clock,  another  Provincial  dragoon,  bespattered,- 
horse  and  man,  with  foam  and  mud,  made  his  appearance — not- 
wearing  his  Bword  or  helmet. 

"  Said  an  old  Green  Tiger  to  me,  '  Horse  and  man  jaded, 
fflr;  depend  upon  it,  he  brings  bad  news.'  'Step  down  and. 
aacertaia  what  intelligence  he  brings.'  Away  my  veteran- 
doubles,  and  soon  returns  at  a  funeral  pace.  '  Light  heart,  light 
step/  were  my  inward  thoughts.  I  knew  by  poor  old  Clibbom's-. 
style  of  return  something  dreadful  Irnd  occurred. 

" '  What  news,  Clibbom  ?    What  news,  man  ?    Speak  out,'' 
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said  I,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  batteiy,  that  was  still  keep- 
ing up  a  brisk  fire.  Clibbom  walked  on,  perfectly  unconsciotis 
of  the  balls  that  were  ploughing  up  the  ground,  uttered  not  a 
word,  but  shook  his  head.  ^ 

^  When  in  the  battery,  the  old  man  sat  down  on  the  platform ; 
still  no  word,  but  the  pallor  and  expression  of  his  countenance 
indicated  the  sorrow  of  his  soul 

''I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  placed  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  'For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  us  what  you  know.'  In 
chokinc:  accents  he  revealed  his  melancholv  information :  '  The 
general  is  killed;  the  enemy  has  possession  of  Queenston 
Heights.' 

"  Every  man  in  the  battery  was  paralyzed ;  the  battery  ceased 
firing. 

"  A  cheer  by  the  enemy  from  the  opposite  wde  of  the  river 
recalled  us  to  our  duty.  They  had  heard  of  their  success  down 
the  river.  Our  men,  who  had  in  various  ways  evinced  their 
feelings — some  in  weeping,  some  in  swearing,  some  in  mournful 
silence — now  exhibit  demoniac  energy.  The  heavy  gnns  are 
loaded,  traversed  and  fired,  as  if  they  were  field-pieces — ^too 
much  hurry  for  precision.  *  Take  your  time,  men  ;  don't  throw 
away  your  fire,  my  lads.'  '  No,  sir,  but  we  will  give  it  to  them 
hot  and  heavy.' 

"All  the  guns  were  worked  by  the  49  men  of  my  own 
company,  and  they  wished  to  avenge  their  beloved  chief  Brock, 
whom  they  knew  and  valued  with  that  correct  appreciation 
peculiar  to  the  British  soldier.  They  had  all  served  under  him 
in  Holland  and  at  Copenhagen. 

"  I  had  a  very  excellent  reconnoitring-glass ;  and  as  I  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  eflect  of  our  fire,  and  the  movements 
of  the  enemy,  I  observed  that  powder  was  being  removed  from 
a  large  wooden  barrack  into  ammunition  waggons.  The  only 
man  of  the  Royal  Artillery  I  had  with  me  was  a  bombardier, 
Walker.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  I  had  observed,  and 
directed  him  to  lay  a  gun  for  that  part  of  the  building  wherein 
the  powder  was  being  taken.  At  my  request  he  took  a  look 
through  my  glass,  and,  having  satisfied  himself,  he  lay  the  gun 
as  ordered.  I,  with  my  glass,  watched  the  spot  aimed  at.  I 
saw  one  plank  of  the  building  fall  out,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  whole  fabric  went  up  in  a  pillar  of  black  smoke,  with  bat 
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little  maae,  as  it  was  no  moro.     Horses,  wa^;ons,  men,  aod 
Imilding  aU  disappeared ;  not  a  vestige  of  any  was  seen. 

"  Now  was  our  turn  to  cheer ;  and  we  plied  the  enemy  in  a 
style  so  quick  end  accurate,  that  we  silenced  all  their  guns  just 
as  a  third  dra^^n  come  galloping  up  to  us,  shouting  *  Victory  I 
Victory  T  Then  again  we  cheered  lustily ;  but  no  response  from 
the  other  side.    Night  now  hid  the  enemy  from  our  sight 

**  The  commissariat  made  its  appearance  with  biscuit,  pork, 
rum,  and  potatoes ;  and  we  broke  our  fast  for  that  day  about 
ninep.m. 

'How  strange  and  unaccountable  are  the  feelings  induced  by 
war  I  Here  were  men  of  two  nations,  but  of  a  common,  origin,, 
speaking  ^e  same  language,.  <tf  the  same  creed,  intent  on 
mutual  destruction,  rejoicing  with  fiendish  pleasure  at  their 
address  in  perpetrating  murder  by  wholesale,  shouting  for  joy 
as  disasters  propagated  by  tlie  chances  of  war  hurled  death  and 
agonizing  wounds  into  the  ranks  of  their  opponents  I  And  yet 
the  very  same  men,  when  chance  gave  them  the  opportunity, 
would  readily  exchange,  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  all  the 
amenities  of  social  life,  extending  to  one  another  a  draw  of  the 
pipe,  and  quid,  or  glass ;  obtaining  and  exchanging  information 
from  one  and  the  other  of  their  reapectire  services,  as  to  pay, 
rations,  and  so  on — the  victors,  with  delicacy,  abstuning  &om 
any  allusion  to  the  victonous  day.  Though  the  vanquished 
would  allude  to  their  disaster,  the  victors  never  named  tibeir 
triumphs. 

"  Such  is  the  character  of  acts  and  words  between  British  and 
American  soldiers  which  I  have  witnessed,  as  officer  command- 
ing a  guard  over  American  prisoneis, 

"J.  Dbibcoll, 
'  "Of  the  100th  Raiment" 
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CHAPTER  lAV. 

Thisd  AifBBicAN  Invasion  of  XJppbii  Canada,  at  and  near  Fobt 
Erie,  on  the  Niagara  Kiyer,  under  General  Smyth — ^His  Ad- 
dress TO  his  Soldiers — The  Ludicrous  and  Disgraceful  Failure 
OF  his  Expedition — ^Three  American  Expeditions  Repelled  in- 
1812  BT  THE  Spartan  Bands  of  Canadian  Voluntssrs,  assisted 
BT  A  Few  Regiments  of  English  SoLDuma 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  second  invasion  of  Canada — the 
first  invasion  on  the  Niagara  frontier  by  the  American  '*  Grand 
Army  of  the  Centre." 

The  Americans,  after  recovering  in  some  measure  from  their 
disastrous  defeat  at  Queenston,  commenced  gigantic  preparations 
for  assembling  another  army  near  Buffalo,  for  a  second  descent 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  the  command  of  General  Smyth, 
with  an  army  which,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  of  the 
American  reports  themselves,  was  8,000  strong,  with  fifteen 
fneces  of  field  ordnance — sustained  in  the  rear  by  a  populous 
and  fertile  country,  and  the  facility  aflbrded  by  good  roads  to 
draw   the  supplies  for  his  army  and  to  bring  into  the  field  ^ 
formidable  artillery.     So  confident  w^as  General  Smyth  himself 
of  a  successful  result  of  his  expedition,  that  he  boasted  on  th^ 
1 0th  of  November  "  that  in  a  few  days  the  troops  under  hi^ 
command  would  plant  the  American  standard  in  Canada,"  anci 
Issued  an  order  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  Niagara  to  save  tho 
buildings  at  Fort   George  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Newark 
(Niagara),  as  they  would  be  required  for  winter  quarters  for  the 
"  Army  of  the  Centre." 

It  waj3  a  difficult  if  not  doubtful  task  for  General  Sheaffe  and 
the  regular  and  militia  oflScers  under  his  command  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  such  formidable  odds; 
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for  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  American  general  bad  violated  this 
terms  o£  the  armistice  not  a  single  British  soldier  had  arrived  to 
reinforce  the  little  Canadian  army ;  imd  "  after  the  conflict  at 
Queenston,  the  militia,  which  constituted  the  majoritj  of  the 
British  force,  had  been  permitted  to  return  home  to  secure  the 
remainder  of  their  harvest."     (Thompson.)  .; 

"  However,  on  the  first  alarm  being  given  of  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  AmericEin  armj,  those  already  harassed  but 
loyal  Canadian  militiamen  promptly  returned  to  their  posts, 
fully  determined  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  while  a  man 
was  left  to  defend  it" — (lb).  Nor  were  these  volunteer  Loyal* 
ists  intimidated  by  General  Smyth's  extended  columns  'of 
cavalry  and  infantry  with  which  he  lined  the  American  Bhore', 
his  marching  and  countermarching  of  countless  battalions,  and  all 
tlie  pomp  of  war  and  parade  of  martial  bombast  with  which  the 
fertile  mind  of  General  Smyth  hoped  to  terrify  the  apparently 
defenceless  Canadians ;  to  which  he  added  a  flaming  proclama* 
tion,  not  excelled  in  pomposity  and  brag  by  that  of  Genera) 
Hull  issued  to  Canadians  three  months  before.  We  give  thii 
proclamation,  as  we  have  done  that  of  General  Hull,  in  a  note.* 

This  proclamation,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  and  appealing  to  th^ 
lowest  mercenary  as  well  aa  better  motives  of  democratio 

*  The  following  ia  Qenenil  Smjlh's  proclamation,  iwaed  to  his  soldlen,  on 
Us  intended  invauon  at  Canada  : 

"  Getttnd  Smyth  to  (A«  SoUim  of  tki  Army  of  tht  Cmtn. 

'Companions  in  anna  I — The  tiine  is  come  wben  joa  will  cross  the  itraui 
of  Niagara  to  conquer  Canada,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Conodifla 
frontier. 

"  Yon  will  enter  a  country  that  ia  to  be  one  of  the  TTnited  States.  Toa 
are  to  erriTe  among  a  peoiile  who  are  to  become  jour  felhiw-citizens.  It  ia 
not  against  Oum  that  wa  come  to  make  vaiv  It  is  against  that  Government 
whicl)  holds  them  as  vassals. 

"  Yon  will  make  this  war  as  little  ss  possible  distressful  to  the  Canadian 
popnlation.  If  they  are  peaceable,  tbej  are  to  be  secure  in  their  persons.; 
and  in  their  property  as  &r  as  onr  imperious  neccsidties  will  allow. 

"  Provided  that,  pitmdeiing  ia  absolutely  forbidden.  Any  soldier  whu 
quits  his  rank  tu  plunder  on  the  field  of  battle,  will  be  paniabed  in  the  most 
ezemphuy  manner. 

"  But  your  just  rights  as  soldiers  will  be  maintained  ;  whatever  is  boo^ 
by  the  usages  of  war,  you  shall  have.  All  horses  belonging  to  the  artillery 
and  cavoliy  ;  all  waggons  and  teams  in  the  public  service  will  be  sold  for 
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Americans,  produced  a  o6iisiderable  eflTect  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
caused  an  accession  of  some  2,000  volunteers  to  Qeneral  Smyth's 
already  laige  forces ;  but  when  the  crisis  of  action  arrived,  this 
grandiloquent  Qeneral  Smyth  was  not  to  be  found  on  the 

the  benefit  of  the  captors.  Public  Stores  w31  be  eeeared  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  The  QoTemment  will,  with  joSdee,  p^  yon  the 
value. 

''  The  horses  drawing  the  light  artillery  of  the  enemy  are  wanted  for  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  I  will  order  $200  for  each  to  be  paid  to  the 
party  who  may  take  them.  I  will  also  order  $40  to  be  paid  for  the  ^wn* 
and  spoils  of  each  savage  warrior  who  shall  be  killed. 

**  Soldiers  t^Tou  are  amply  provided  for  war.  Yon  are  sopetior  in  mat- 
bar  to  the  enemy.  Your  personal  strength  and  activity  are  gieateic:  Your 
weapons  are  longer.  The  regular  soldiers  of  the  enemy  are  really  old,  whose 
best  years  have  been  spent  in  the  sickly  climate  of  the  West  Indiesi  Thi^ 
will  not  be  able  to  stand  before  you — ^you  who  chaige  with  the  bayonet  You 
have  seen  Indians,  such  as  those  hired  by  the  English  to  murder  women  snd 
children,  and  kill  and  scalp  the  wounded.  You  have  seen  their  dances  and 
grimaces,  and  heard  their  yells.  Can  you  tear  them  f  No ;  you  hold  them 
in  the  utmost  contempt. 

''  Volunteers  ! — Disloyal  and  traitorous  men  have  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
you  from  your  duty.  Sometimes  they  say,  if  you  enter  Canada  you  will  be 
held  to  service  for  five  years.  At  others  they  say  that  you  will  not  be 
furnished  with  supplies.  At  other  times  they  say  that  if  you  are  wounded, 
the  Government  will  not  provide  for  you  by  pensions.  The  just  and 
generous  course  pursued  by  Qovemment  towards  the  volunteers  who  fought 
at  Tippecanoe,  furnishes  an  answer  to  that  objection.  The  others  are  too 
absurd  to  deserve  any. 

"  Volunteeri  I — I  esteem  your  generous  and  patriotic  motives.  You  have 
made  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  your  country.  You  will  not  suffer  the 
enemies  of  your  fame  to  mislead  you  from  the  path  of  duty  and  honour,  and 
deprive  you  of  the  esteem  of  a  grateful  country.  You  will  show  the  eternal 
infamy  that  awaits  the  man  who,  having  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  basely 
shrinks  in  the  moment  of  triaL 

**  Soldien  of  every  corps  I — It  is  in  your  power  to  retrieve  the  honour  of  your 
country,  and  to  cover  yourselves  with  glory.  Every  man  who  performs  a 
gallant  acti6n  shall  have  his  name  made  known  to  the  nation.  Rewards  and 
honours  await  the  brave.     Infamy  and  contempt  are  reserved  for  cowards. 

"  Companions  in  arms  I — You  come  to  vanquish  a  valiant  foe  ;  I  know  the 
choice  you  will  make.  Come  on,  my  heroes !  And  when  you  attack  the 
enemy's  batteries,  let  your  rallying  word  be  '  The  cannon  lost  at  Detroit,  or 
deatli.' 

(Signed)^  "Alexander  Smyth, 

"  Brigadier-General  Commanding, 

"Camp near  BufEalo,  17th  Nov.,  1812." 
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field  of  action ;  and  ot  the  twenty  boats  -wliich  were  providcd- 
to  convey  across  the  river  the  first  instalment  of  invaders  of 
Canada,  fourteen  boats  were  sunk  or  driven  back,  and  only  six 
boats  reached  the  Canadian  shore  and  gained  a  temporary 
hold,  but  some  of  them  were  driven  back  with  loss  before  the 
'next  morning,  and  the  remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
next  day  Qeneral  Smyth  promised  to  do  very  great  things ; 
but  we  will  narrate  these  doings  and  the  results  in  the  words  of 
the  American  writer  Lossing,  in  his  Fidd  Book  of  the  War  of 
1812.     Lossing  says : 

"November  27th  [1812]. — It  was  sunrise  when  the  troops 
began  to  embark,  and  so  tordy  were  the  movements  that  it  was 
late  in  tlie  afternoon  when  all  was  ready.  Qeneral  Smyth  did 
not  make  his  appeaianni,  and  all  the  movements  were  under 
the  direction  of  his  subordinates.  A  number  of  boats  had  been 
left  to  strand  upon  the  shore,  and  became  filled  with  water, 
snow,  and  ice ;  and  as  hour  after  hour  passed  by,  drearineas  md  ; 
disappointment  fell  upon  the  spirits  of  the  shiveriog  troops.  ■ 
Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  collected  on  the  opposite  [British] 
shore,  and  were  watching  every  movement.  At  length,  when  all 
seemed  ready  and  impatience  had  yielded  to  hope,  an  order 
came  from  tJie  commanding  genera!  '  to  disembark  amd  ditu' 
The  wearied  and  worried  troops  were  deeply  exasperated  by 
this  order,  and  nothing  but  the  most  positive  assurances  thai 
the  undertaking  would  be  immediately  resumed  kept  them 
from  open  mutiny.  The  different  regiments  retired  sullenly 
to  their  respective  quarters,  and  General  Porter,  with  his 
dispirited  New  York  volunteera,  marched  in  disgust  to  Bufialo. 
"November  28th  [1812]. — Smyth  now  called  a  council  of 
ofiicers.  Tlicy  could  not  agree.  The  beat  of  them  urged  the 
necessity  of  crossing  in  force  at  once,  before  the  (Canadian) 
enemy  could  make  formidable  preparations  for  their  reception. 
Tlie  General  decided  otherwise ;  and  doubt  and  despondency 
brooded  over  the  camp  that  night  The  ensuing  Sabbath 
brtiught  no  relief.  Preparations  for  another  embarkation  were 
indeed  in  progress,  while  the  (Canadian)  enemy,  too,  was  busy 
in  opposing  labour.  It  was  evident  to  every  spectator  of  judg- 
ment that  the  invasion  must  be  attempted  at  another  point  of 
the  river,  when,  towards  evening,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  Qeneral  issued  an  order  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  main — 
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for  the  troops  to  be  ready  at  eight  (November  30)  o'clock  the 
next  morning  for  embarkation.  'The  General  will  be  on 
board '  he  pompously  proclaimed.  *  Neither  rain,  snow,  or  frost 
will  prevent  the  embarkation/  he  said.  '  The  cavalry  will  soon 
scour  the  Qcxds  from  Black  Rock  to  the  bridge,  and  suffer  no 
idle  spectators.  \Vhile  embarking,  the  bands  will  play  martial 
air?  •  Yankee  Doodle  will  be  the  signal  to  get  under  way.  •  • 
The  .anding  veill  be  effected  in  despite  of  cannon.  The  whole 
army  has  seen  that  cannon  is  to  be  but  little  dreaded.  *  * 
Hearts  of  %^ar !  to-morrow  w^ill  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  Jnited  States.' 

.  ;^  "'To-morrow'  came,  but  not  the  promised  achievement.    All 
the  officers  disapproved  of  the  time  and  manner  of  the  proposed 
embarkatiop.  and  expressed  their  opinions  freely.     At  General 
Porter  s  quarters  a  change  was  agreed  upon.     Porter  deferred 
the  embarkation  until  Tuesday  morning,  the  1st  of  December, 
an  hour  or  two  before  daylight,  and  to  make  the  landing-place 
a  little  below  the  upper  end  of  Grand  Island.     Winder  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  making  a  descent,  directly  upon  Chip- 
pewa, *the  key  of  the  country.*     This  Smyth  consented  to  at- 
tempt, intending  as  he  said,  if  successful,  to  march  down  to 
<3ueenston,  and  lay  siege  to  i?^ort  George.     Orders  were  accord- 
ingly given  for  a  general  rendezvous  at  the  Navy  Yard,  at  three 
o'clock  on   Tuesday  morning,  and  that  the   troops  should  be 
collected  in  the  woods  near  by  on  Monday,  where  they  should 
build  fires,  and  await  the  signal  for  gathering  on  the  shore  of 
the   river.     The  hour  arrived,  but  when   day  dawned  only 
fifteen  hundred  were  embarked.     Tannehill's  Pennsylvania  Bri- 
gade  were  not  present.     Before   their  arrival   rumours  had 
reached  the  camp  that  they,  too,  like  Van  Rensellaer's  militia  at 
Lewiston.  had  raised  a  constitutional  question  about  being  led 
out  of  their  State.     Yet  their  scruples  seem  to  have  been  over- 
come at  this  time,  and  they  would  have  invaded  Canada  cheer- 
fully under  other  auspices.      But     distrust  of   their   leader, 
created  by  the  events  of  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  had  demoral- 
ized nearly  the  whole  army.     They  had  made  so  much  noise  in 
embarkation  that  the  startled  Canadian  had  sounded  his  alarm 
bugle  and  discharged  signal  guns  from  Fort  Erie  to  Chippewa. 
TannehilFs  Pennsylvanians  had  not  appeared,  and  many  other 
troops  lingered  upon    the    shore,  loth  to  embark.     In  this 
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dilemma  Smyth  hastily  called  a.  Council  of  the  regular  ofilcen,  - 
utterly  excluding  thoao  of  the  volunteers  from  the  conference ; 
and  the  first  intimation  of  the  result  of  that  Council  was  an 
order  from  the  commanding  general,  sent  to  General  Porter, 
who  was  on  a  boat  with  the  pilot,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  shore, 
in  the  van  of  the  impatient  fiotilla,  directing  the  whole  army 
to  debark,  and  repair  to  their  quarters.  This  was  accompanied 
hy  a  declaration  that  the  invasion  of  Canada  v!as  ahandojud 
at  present,  pleading  in  bar  of  just  censure,  that  his  orders 
from  hia  siiperiors  were,  not  to  attempt  it  with  leas  than  3,000 
men.  The  regulars  were  ordered  into  winter  quarters,  and  the 
Tolonteeis  were  dismissed  to  their  homes. 

"The  troops,  without  order  or  restraint,  discharged  th«ir 
muskets  in  all  dircctiona,  and  a  scene  of  insubordination  and 
utter  confusion  followed.  At  least  a  thousand  of  the  volun- 
teers had  come  from  their  homes  in  response  to  his  invitation, 
and  the  promise  that  they  should  be  led  into  Canada  hy  a 
victor '  [without  personal  danger,  and  with  the  promise  of 
plunder  and  glory].  They  had  implicit  confidence  in  hie 
ability  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  great  words,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  faith  and  zeal  were  now  their  disappointment  and 
resentment.  Unwilling  to  have  their  errand  to  the  frontier 
fruitless  of  all  but  di^race,  the  volunteers  earnestly  requested 
permission  to  be  led  into  Canada  under  General  Porter,  pro- 
mising the  commanding  general  the  speedy  capture  of  Fort 
Erie  if  he  would  furnish  them  with  four  pieces  of  artilleiy* 
But  Smyth  evaded  their  request,  and  the  volunteers  were  sent 
home  uttering  imprecations  against  the  man  whom  they  con- 
sidered a  mere  blusterer  without  courage,  and  a  conceited 
deceiver  without  honour.  They  felt  themselves  betrayed,  and 
the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  sympathized  with  them.  Their 
indignation  was  greatly  increased  by  the  ill-timed  and  un- 
generous charges  made  by  Smyth  in  hia  report  to  General 
Dearborn  against  General  Porter,  in  whom  the  volunteers  had 

*  We  are  inclined  to  thinfc  that  those  volunteerB  ond  otIitrH  who  pro- 
fessed such  patriotic  indignation  against  Smyth,  and  promised  such  great 
things,  were,  ingeneial,  no  leas  poltroons  than  Smyth  hitnsulf.  It  was  as  easy 
for  them  to  denounce  Smyth,  and  to  boast  of  what  thej  could  and  nonld 
do,  as  for  Smyth,  in  hia  proclamation,  to  denounce  those  vrho  opposed  the 
tnvaiion  of  f^wmli^ 
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the  greatest  confidence.  (General  Smyth's  person  was  for  some 
time  in  danger.  He  was  compelled  to  double  the  guards  around 
his  tent,  and  to  move  it  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  continual 
insults.  He  was  several  times  fired  at  when  he  ventured  out 
of  his  marquee.  Porter  openly  attributed  the  abandonment 
of  the  invasion  of  Canada  to  the  cowardice  of  Smyth."  *  * 

"  Thus  ended  the  melodrama  of  Smyth's  invasion  of  Canada. 
The  whole  affair  was  disgraceful  and  humiliating.  'What 
wretched  work  Smyth  and  Porter  have  made  of  itT  wrote 
General  Wadsworth  to  General  Van  Rensellaer  from  his  home 
at  Genesee  at  the  close  of  the  year.  *I  wis^  tibose  who  are  dis- 
posed to  find  60  much  fault  could  know  the  state  of  the  militia 
since  the  day  you  gave  up  the  command.  It  has  been  **  con- 
fonon  worse  conf oimded." '  The  day  that  saw  Smyth's  failure 
was  indeed  '  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  United  States/  as 
weU  as  in  his  own  private  history.  Confidence  in  his  miUtary 
ability  was  destroyed;  and  three  months  afterwards  he  was 
'  disbanded/  as  the  Army  Register  says ;  in  other  words^  he  was 
deposed  without  a  trial,  and  excluded  from  the  army."* 

Such  was  the  third  and  last  American  invasion  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1812.  Three  large  American  armies  defeated — ^two 
of  them  taken  prisoners  by  less  than  one-third  their  num- 
ber of  Canadian  volunteers,  aided  by  a  few  hundred  regular 
soldiers  and  as  many  Indians,  who,  notwithstanding  the  abuse 

♦  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap,  xx.,  p.  430—432. 

Mr.  Lossing  adds,  in  a  note,  that  "  General  Smyth  petitioned  the  Hon^e 
of  Representatives  to  reinstate  him  in  the  army.  That  botly  referred  the 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  War — the  QeneraFs  executioner.  Of  course,  its 
prayer  was  not  answered.  In  that  petition  Smyth  asked  the  privilege  of 
'dying  for  his  country.'  This  phrase  was  the  subject  of  much  ridicule.  At 
a  public  celebration  of  Washington's  birth-day,  in  1814,  at  Georgcto\Mi,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  following  sentiment  was  offered  duiing  the 
presentation  of  toasts  :  *  General  Smyth's  petition  to  Congress  to  die  for 
his  country  ;  may  it  be  ordered  that  the  prayer  of  said  petition  be  granted' 

"  A  wag  wrote  on  a  panel  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Hcpresen- 
tatives  : 

** '  All  hail,  great  chief,  who  quailed  before 
A  Bishop  on  Niag'm's  shore  ; 
But  looks  on  Death  with  dauntless  eye, 
And  begs  for  leave  to  bleed  and  die, 

"  '  Oh  my  r» 
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of  them  by  the  American  generals,  never  murdered  a  woman 
or  child  during  the  year,  or  killed  a  prisoner,  and  who  were  no 
more  ''  savages  "  than  the  men  who  maligned  them. 

The  Spartan  bands  of  Canadian  Loyalist  volunteers,  aided 
by  a  few  hundred  English  soldiers  and  civilized  Indians,  re- 
pelled the  Persian  thousands  of  democratic  American  invaders, 
and  maintained  the  virgin  soil  of  Canada  unpolluted  by  the 
foot  of  the  plundering  invader. 
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FomiH  AuERiOAir  Ikvasios— First  Invasion  ot  Lotes  Cabaiu,' 
CourLETELT  Dbfbat&d  bi  thr  GooiuaG  and  Ssu.l  o?  the  Casa- 
uiANs;  AND  Qenboaj,  Deabboen  ketuies  into  Wjsteb  QgAuiKna 

AT    PLATTBBnRO, 

But  in  addition  to  these  three  abortive  invasions  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1812,  was  one  of  Lower  Canada,  which  will  be 
narrated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chriatie,  illustrating  aa  it  does  the 
ardent  loyalty  and  noble  heroism  of  the  French  Canadians : 

"The  American  forces,  under  General  Dearborn,  gradually 
approached  the  frontier  of  Lower  Canada;  and  early  on  tJie 
morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  1812,  Major  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  De  Salaberry,  Superintendent  o£  the  Canadian  Yolli- 
geurs,  commanding  the  cordon  of  advanced  posts  on  the  Une^ 
received  information  at  St.  Philip's  that  the  enemy,  to  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  (10,000),  were  advancing  to  Odletown. 
He  immediately  despatched  two  companies  of  the  Voltigeura, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Perrault,  of  the  same  regiment, 
with  SOO  Indians  under  Captain  Duchesne,  of  the  Indian 
Department,  to  reinforce  Major  Laforce,  of  the  Ist  Battalion 
embodied  militia,  who  was  posted  with  the  two  flank  companies 
of  that  battalion  at  the  River  La  Cole.  Tliis  detachment,  after  a 
fatiguing  march  of  thirty-six  miles,  chiefly  through  morasau 
and  abaiia,  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  at 
Burtonville,  and  took  a  position  within  the  Eivor  La  Cole  a 
mile  distant  from  it,  in  conjunction  with  a  party  of  thirty 
Algonquin  and  Abenaki  Indians,  and  a  few  Voyagcnra  onder 
Captain  McKay,  a  gentleman  of  the  North-Wcst  Company  in 
the  Voyageurs'  corps.    Major  De  Salaberry  arrived  the  day 
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following,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Toltigeiirs  and  the 
Voyageurs,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  McQillivray,  and 
four  companies  of  the  volunteer  Chasseurs  from  the  parishes  of 
Chateauguay,  St.  Constant,  St.  Philip,  and  TAcadie. 

••  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  occupied  Champlain  Town,  two 
or  three  miles  from  the  lines,  and  an  earnest  invasion  was 
momentarily  expected.  Nothing  occurred  of  any  consequence 
until  the  20th,  in  the  morning,  when  Captain  McKay,  visiting 
the  picquet  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  perceived  the  enemy 
fording  the  River  La  Cole,  and  at  the  same  instant  heard  them 
coick  their  firelocks  in  the  surrounding  bushes.  He  had  scarcely 
time  to  apprise  the  picquet  under  Captain  Bernard  Panet,  of 
their  danger,  when  the  enemy,  who  had.  surrounded  the  giiard- 
hut  on  all  sides,  discharged  a  volley  of  musketry  so  close  that 
their  wads  set  lire  to  the  roof  and  consumed  the  hut.  The 
militia  and  Indians  discharged  their  pieces,  and  dashing 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  escaped  unhurt,  while  the 
Americans^  who  had  forded  the  river  in  two  places,  mistaking 
each  other  for  the  enemy  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
night,  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  for  near  half  an  hour,  in  which  they 
killed  and  wounded  severiJ  of  their  own  people.  After  dis- 
covering their  error  they  retired  back  to  Champlain  Town, 
leaving  five  of  their  men  wounded,  and  three  or  foi^r  killed, 
who  were  found  by  the  Indians  on  the  same  day.  .The  Ameri- 
can  party  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  (1,400) 
men  and  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonels 
Pike  and  Clarke. 

••  This  movement  of  the  enemy  gave  room  to  expect  another 
more  vigorous  attempt  to  invade  Lower  Canada ;  'and  on  the 
22nd,  the  Governor,  by  a  General  Order,  directed  the  whole  of 
the  militia  of  the  province  to  consider  themselves  commanded 
for  active  service,  and  to  be  prepared  to  move  forward  to  meet 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  required. 

•*  Lieut-Colonel  Deschambault  was  ordered  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Lachine  to  Cahuaugo,  with  the  Point  Claire, 
Riviere  du  Chcne,  Vaudreuil,  and  Longue  Point  Battalions,  and 
to  march  upon  TAcadie.  The  volunteers  of  the  1st  Battalion 
of  Montreal  Militia,  the  flank  companies  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Battalions,  and  a  troop  of  Militia  Dragoons,  crossed  the  river 
to  Longueuil  and  Laprairie ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  population 
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in  the  district  of  Montreal  made  a  spontaneous  morement 
towards  the  point  of  invasion  with  an  enthusiasm  nnsuipassed 
in  any  age  or  country. 

"  General  Dearborn,  who,  no  doubt,  was  well  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  Lower  Canada  at  this  crisis,  fore- 
saw, from  the  multitude  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress,  and 
the  hostile  spirit  of  the  Canadians,  the  fruitlessness  of  an 
attempt  to  invade  Lower  Canada,  and  began  to  withdraw  his 
sickly  and  already  enfeebled  host  into  winter  quarters  at 
Plattsburg  and  Burlington. 

"  All  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  of  Lower  Canada  for  the 
present  season  having  disappeared,  the  troops  and  embodied 
militia  were,  on  the  27th  of  November,  ordered  into  winter 
quarters."* 

♦  Chrifitie'B  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap,  iv.,  pp.  90— 9S. 

"  The  armistice  between  General  Smyth  and  Sheoffe  alter  the  battle  of 
Queenston  was  termindted  on  the  20th  of  November,  pursnant  to  notification 
to  that  effect  from  the  former.  This  and  the  former  armistice,  without  afford- 
ing any  present  advantage,  proved  in  the  event  materially  prejudicial  to  the 
British  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Americans  availed  themselves  of  so  iavonraUft 
an  occasion  to  forward  their  naval  stores  unmolested  from  Black  Rock  to 
Presqu'  Isle  [Erie]  by  water,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  effected, 
but  with  immense  trouble  and  expense  by  land,  and  equipped  at  leisnie 
a  fleet  which  afterwards  wrested  from  us  the  command  of  that  lak&'— 
Ih.,  pp.  92, 93. 
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The  ctunpaigii  of  1813  opened  anspiciously  for  the  Cana- 
dians, in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  notwithstanding  the 
fevneas  of  their  defenders  in  regulars,  militia,  and  Indians, 
and  though  they  suffered  severely  in  several  instaoces  towards 
the  dose  of  the  year. 

It  was  manifest  from  the  movement  of  the  American  army 
fo  the  frontiers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1812,  that  on  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813 
they  intended  to  retrieve  the  disasters  and  disgraces  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  and  make  descents  upon  the  colonies  in  good 
earnest.  Sir  George  Frevost,  Qovemor-General,  was  placed  at 
great  disadvantage  for  their  general  defence,  as  the  smalt 
British  force  then  occupying  the  Canadas,  and  the  wide  extent 
of  frontier  the  British  commander-in-chief  had  to  defend, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  cope  with  the  American 
enemy  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  American  army,  to  whom  was  committed  this  year  iJte 
honowr  of  aynquerw^  Canada,  was  divided,  as  the  year  before,  ■ 
into  three  divisions:  first,  the  Army  of  the  North,  consistinff  of 
18,000  men,  eomqianded  by  General  Hampton,  and  stationed 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  south 
precincts  of  Lower  Canada ;  the  second,  the  Army  of  the 
Centre,  confdsting  of  7,000  effective  mco,  'Vf\a<^  m«a  %^^ 
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subdivided  into  two  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  Dear^ 
bom  and  Wilkinson,  and  were  posted  from  Buffalo,  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  at  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  third,  the  Army  of  the  West,  consist- 
ing of  "  8,000  effective  men,"  according  to  the  American  account, 
commanded  by  Generals  Harrison  and  Wilkinson,  whose  limits, 
extended  from  Buffalo  westward,  as  far  as  the  British  frontier 
extended. 

After  the  capture  of  Detroit  by  General  Brock  and  hio  little 
army.  Colonel  Proctor  was  appointed  to  command  that  fort, 
with  a  force  of  about  GOO  regulars  and  a  number  of  Indians — 
an  entirely  insufficient  force,  but  all  that  could  be  spared  and 
provided  from  the  slender  forces  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
American  General,  Harrison,  who  succeeded  Hull  in  the  com^ 
mand  of  the  West,  organized  a  large  force  by  the  end  of  1812^ 
of  over  5,000  men,  consisting  principally  of  men  from  Ohio  and 
Kentucky.  Among  the  small  outposts  whidi  Proctor  had 
established  in  the- neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  was  one  at  French- 
town,  on  the  River  Raisin,  twenty-six  miles  from  Detroit,  whidi 
consisted  of  thirty  of  the  Elssex  Militia,  under  Major  Reynolds, 
and  about  200  Indians.  On  the  17th  of  January,  1813,  Brigadier- 
General  Winchester,  commanding  a  division  of  the  American 
army,  sent  Colonel  Lewis  with  a  strong  force  to  dislodge  the 
British — which  he  succeeded  in  doing,  after  a  sharp  encounter  in 
which  the  Americans  lost  twelve  killed  and  fifty  wounded. 
Reynolds  retreated  to  Brownstown,  sixteen  miles  in  his  rear, 
and  gave  information  to  Colonel  Proctor  of  the  advance  of 
Winchesters  brigade,  which  now  occupied  FrencJitown,  and 
was  over  one  thousand  strong. 

Colonel  Proctor  knew  that  his  only  hope  of  success  was  by 
prompt  action  to  fight  the  enemy  in  detail,  before  Gonei*al 
Harrison  could  unite  his  whole  force  to  bear  on  Detroit.  He 
therefore  forthwith  assembled  all  liis  available  force  at  BrowTis- 
town,  and  on  the  21st  pushed  on  to  attack  the  American  camp 
at  Frenchtown,  with  about  500  regular  soldiers  and  militia 
and  GOO  Indians,  The  attack  upon  the  American  camp  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd ;  and  the  Indians,  under  the 
Wyandot  chief  Roundhead,  speedily  turned  the  enemy's  flank 
and  caused  him  to  retreat — Chief  Roundhead  with  his  Indians 
taking   General  Winchesicr  himself  prisoner,  and  deliveiiug 
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him  nnharmed  to  Colonel  Proctor.  Atout  BOO  oE  General 
Winchester's  men  had  thrown  themselves  into  tlie  houses,  where 
they  were  making  deadly  resistance  from  fear  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  were  greatly  exasperated  by 
this  mode  of  warfare,  and  assailed  and  pursued  their  retreating 
but  resisting  enemies  with  a  ferocity  unequalled  during  the 
whole  three  years'  war.  Colonel  Proctor  informed  General 
Winchester  that  the  houses  would  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  restrain  the  Indiana,  i£  this  kind  of  war- 
fare were  persisted  in,  and  they  refused  to  surrender.  They  at 
length  surrendered,  on  being  assured  that  they  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  Indians.  Thirty-two  officers  and  upwards  of 
500  men  were  taken  prisoners,  not  one  of  whom  sustained  any 
injury  from  their  captors,  whether  regular  soldiers,  militia,  or 
Indians. 

But  many  Americans  were  slaughtered  in  refusing  to  sur- 
render for  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  determined  to  fight  and 
retreat  in  hopes  of  making  their  escape.  They  suffered  severely ;. 
and  on  that  account  several  American  writers  have  represented 
the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Frenchtown  as  committing  unheard- 
of  cruelties  upon  helpless  men,  women,  and  children.  Evca 
President  Madison  joined  in  the  misrepresentation,  as  he  was 
always  ready  to  seize  upon  any  pretext  to  assail  the  British. 
Ooverament  for  admitting  the  alliance  of  the  Indians  in  the 
war — forgetful  that  his  Government  bad  repeatedly  sou^t  to 
do  the  same  thing,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  a  few  instances. 
But  in  vindication  of  the  Indiana  and  their  commander.  Colonel 
Proctor,  the  following  facts  may  he  stated,  which  are  conclusive 
on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place.  General  Winchester,  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  detachment,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Indians,  and  instead  of  being  butchered  and  scalped,  was 
delivered  unharmed  by  the  Wyandot  chief  Roundhead  into 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Proctor. 

However,  many  of  the  Americans  refused  to  surrender  from 
fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  attempted  to 
retreat  and  fight,  in  hopes  of  escape,  but  were  mostly  killed 
in  the  attempt  by  the  Indians,  so  greatly  exasperated  by 
the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  against  them  from  the  houses. 
Under  this  pretext  most  American  writers  have  represented  the 
Indians,  wiUi  Uie  sanction  of  the  English,  as\wiVui^  coomi^HX^ 
VOL.  n.—SS 
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unheard-of  cruelties  against  helpless  men,  women,  and  children 
at  the  battle  of  Frenchtown — statements  which  were  pure 
fiction,  as  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  in  Chapter  XXXV. 
of  this  history,  in  the  fictions  of  the  alleged  "  Massacre  of  Wyo- 
ming." 

For  example,  General  Harrison,  who  was  one  of  the  few  old 
American  generals  employed  by  the  democratic  President 
Madison  in  the  war,  and  who  was  one  or  two  days'  march  from 
Frenchtown,  was  informed  and  wrote  in  a  despatch  two  days 
after  the  battle  (24th  of  January),  that  "  General  Winchester 
had  been  taken  by  the  Indians,  killed  and  scalped ;  his  body 
was  ctU  up  and  mangled  in  a  shocldng  manner,  and  one  oj 
his  hands  cut  off ;  when  not  a  hair  of  General  Winchesters 
head  was  injured,  and  he  was  afterwards  exchanged,  and 
appeared  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner 
safe  and  sound,  by  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Stony  Creek. 

General  Harrison,  in  his  despatches  written  five  days  after- 
wards, after  having  ascertained  all  the  facts  of  the  battle, 
makes  no  mention  of  any  cruelties  practised  by  the  Indians, 
which  he  doubtless  would  have  done  had  there  been  any  truth 
in  the  imputations  against  the  Indians  or  the  English  soldiers 
with  whom  they  acted.  He  speaks  of  General  Winchester  as 
among  the  prisoners,  notwithstanding  his  statement  five  days 
before  that  he  had  been  killed,  scalped,  and  cut  to  pieces.  The 
following  facts,  given  by  Mr.  Tliompson  in  his  "  History  of  the 
War  of  1812,"  are  conclusive  on  this  aflair  of  the  battle  of 
Frenchtown,  the  22nd  of  January,  1813 : 

"  Much  has  been  said  by  American  writers  regarding  the 
conduct  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  affair  of  Frenchtown. 
They  have  not  even  stopped  to  charge  British  officers  and 
soldiers  with  the  most  enormous  cruelties,  committed  in  con- 
junction with  the  Indians,  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have 
prevented  them.  Such  have  been  the  contemptible  misrepre- 
sentations to  which  many  publications,  otherwise  deserving  of 
merit,  have  descended,  as  well  of  this  as  of  many  other  afiairs 
during  the  war ;  and  even  amongst  a  few  British  subjects  they 
have  gained  credence. 

"  General  Harrison,  however,  in  writing  his  despatches  to 
Governor  Meigs,  as  well  as  several  officers  of  his  army  who 
avail  themselves  o£  ttie  g^ti«t«\  ^x.^^^^  ^  '^wriie  to  their  friends 
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in  Chillicotbe,  in  mc:*  of  their  letters  give  the  details  of  the 
battle,  bat  seem  to  be  ignoi^nt  as  regards  the  greatest  part  of 
that '  ifaaaaere,'  as  it  has  been  gravely  termed.  It  u  gathered 
from  these  despatches  and  letters  by  a  Chilllcothe  journal  of 
the  2nd  of  February,  1813,  that  'those  who  awrrendered  them- 
aeli'ea  on  the  JUld  of  battle  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  British, 
whila  those  who  attempted  to  escape  were  purstted,  tomahawked 
and  scalped.'  Now,  even  this  account,  in  part,  is  incorrect ; 
for  the  Indiana,  by  whom  they  were  assailed,  were  posted  there 
for  the  express  purpose  of  cutting  off  their  retreat ;  and  those  who 
Kwnvndered  to  ike  Indians  were  safely  conducted  to  the  British 
camp ;  but  such  was  the  panic  with  which  these  unfortunate 
fagitives  were  seized,  that  no  persua^ons  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  who  were  fully  disposed  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  Colonel  Proctor,  could  prevajl  on  them  to  surrender 
nntil  they  were  either  wounded  and  taken,  or  overtaken  in  the 
chase  by  their  pursuers,  when  no  efforts  of  the  chiefs  could 
save  them  from  their  fury. 

"In  a  letter  containing  copies  of  despatches  from  General 
Harrison,  dated  24th  January,  1813,  it  is  stated  that  '  when  the 
attack  commenced.  General  Winchester  ordered  a  retreat,  but 
from  the  utter  confusion  which  prevailed,  this  could  not  be 
effected ;  and  he  then  told  them  that  every  man  must  take  care 
of  himself,  and  attempted  to  make  his  own  escape  on  horseback, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  Indians  before  he  had  gone  a  mile, 
and  killed  and  scalped.  His  body  was  cut  up  and  mangled  in 
a  most  shocking  manner,  and  one  of  his  hands  cut  off.' 

"Now,  here  ia  an  awful  Indian  tale,  manufactured,  as  many 
others  have  been  of  like  description,  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
mere  fabrication ;  for  when  General  Winchester  found  himself 
pursued  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  he  with  a  few  others  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  a  chief  of  the  Wyandot  nation,  and  not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  was  hurt,  except  the  injury  received  from 
Vu  fight 

"  It  is  also  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  Colonels  Allen  and 
Lewis  were  among  the  slain;  in  contradiction  of  which,  in 
General  Harrison's  letter  to  Governor  Meigs,  dated  20th 
January,  it  is  stated  that  General  Winchester  and  Colonel  and 
Erigade-Major  Gerrard  are  among  the  prisoners. 

"  The  condujoon  is  plain,  that  had  those  de\ud«>\.  '^e^'^'^  "qsA 
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been  overcome  by  fear,  and  surrendered  themselves  at  once, 
they  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  safety  as  did  General  Win- 
chester and  his  companions/'* 

*"  This  spirited  and  vigorous  measure  (on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Proctor)  completely  disconcerted  the  arrangements  made  by 
Qeneral  Harrison  for  the  recovery  of  Michigan  territory,  and 
secured  Detroit  from  any  immediate  danger.  The  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  [as  also  of  Upper  Canada]  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel  Proctor  for  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
with  which  he  planned  and  carried  into  effect  this  enterprise. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  privates  who  assisted  in  its  accomplish-; 
raent ;  and  Colonel  Proctor  was  immediately  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier^general  by  Sir  George  Pjrevost,  the  commander 
of  the  forces,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince  Regent  should  be 
knowii,  who  was  pleased  to  approve  and  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment/'f 

PART  IL 

AMEIIICANS  ATTACK  AND  PLUNDEB  IN    AND    A60X7T    BBOCKVTL&X — SX7CCI88- 

FUL  RETALIATOBT  ATTACK  ON  OGDENSBURQ. 

The  next  military  affairs  in  the  order  of  time,  illustrative  of 
the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  Canadians,  occurred  on  the 
River  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  neighbourhood^  of  Prescott  and 
Brockville.  Most  of  the  American  invasions  were  mere  raids 
for  destruction  and  plunder  of  property.  In  the  winter  of 
1813  several  of  these  raids  were  made  from  Ogdensburg  on 
the  British  settlements.  "After  winter  (1813)  had  fairly  set 
in,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  frozen  over,  the  Americans  on 
several  occasions  sent  marauding  parties  across  the  ice  to 
pillage  and  destroy  the  Canadian  settlements.     [The  American 

♦  Thompson's  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap,  xxii.,  pp.  17D— 181. 

"  Terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  by  >vhich  the  whole  of  General 
Winchester's  command  that  had  survived  the  fury  of  the  battle  were  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war,  amounting  to  upwards  of  600.  In  this  sanguinary 
engagement,  the  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  nearly 
500  ;  while  that  of  the  British  was  only  twenty-four  killed  and  161 
wounded." — Ih.,  pp.  176,  177. 

1  Christie's  Ilistory  of  the  War  of  1812,  Cliap.  v.,  pp.  100,  101. 
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mode  of  giving  liberty  to  Canada.]  On  the  nigbt  of  the  Gth 
of  February,  two  companies  of  riflemen  from  Ogdensburg, 
under  command  of  Captain  Forsyth,  made  &  descent  on  the 
town  of  Brockville,  wounded  a  sentry,  fired  several  houses,  and 
carried  off  a  quantity  of  plunder,  together  with  fifty  of  tbe 
inhabitants.  Several  inroads  from  Ogdensburg  were  made; 
and  the  British  were  anxious  to  retaliate."  (Tuttle.)  On  the 
closing  of  tbe  session  of  the  Xiegislature  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
17th  of  February,  1813,  tbe  Governor-General,  Sir  George 
Prevost,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  forts  of  Upper  Canada^ 
On  bis  arrival  at  Frescott  he  was  importaned  to  authorize  an 
attack  upon  Ogdensburg,  in  retaliation  for  an  attack  upon 
Brockville  by  the  enemy  some  days  previous.  He  consented  te 
a  demon.stratJon  on  the  river  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  force-; 
and  on  the  ensuing  morning  (22nd  February),  as  tbe  Govemor- 
Qeneral  departed,  accompanied  to  Kingston  1:^  Lieut-Colonel 
Pearson  (commander  of  Frescott),  Lieut. -Colonel  M'Donnell, 
second  in  commuid,  moved  with  his  party  across  the  river  on  the 
ice,  towards  Ogdensbui;g,  Tbe  enemy,  perceiving  tbe  movement, 
were  prepared  to  receive  him ;  and  Lieut. -Colonel  M'Donnell,  im- 
pelled by  that,  spirit  cba^iucteristic  of  British  soldiers,  turned' 
tbe  demonstration  into  a  real  attack. 

"  Tbe  enemy  was  driven  from  the  town  after  a  short  contest, 
leaving  about  twenty  killed  and  a  considerable  number 
wounded.  Four  brass  field-pieces,  seven  pieces  of  iron  ord- 
nance, complete,  with  several  stand  of  arms  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  stores,  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  victors,  who  lost 
seven  killed,  and  seven  officers  (including  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M'Donnell)  and  forty-one  men  wounded.  After  having  de- 
stroyed two  small  schooners  and  two  gun-boats  left  there  to 
winter,  they  removed  the  stores  and  arms  to  their  own  side  of  the 
river  at  Frescott.  This  brilliant  achievement  prevented  any 
further  American  forays  on  tbe  Canadians  from  Cornwall  to 
Gaoanoque  for  the  rest  of  the  winter 
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PART  IIL 

WIXTEB  PREPARATIONS  IN  LOWER  CANADA  FOB  THB  CAHPAIGN — ^UlffPRE- 
CEDENTED  MARCH  ON  SNOW-SHOES  OF  LOYALIST  TOLUNTEERS  FROM 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  TO  LOWER  CANADA — ^AMERICAN  FLAN  OF  OPERATIONS. 

:  The  greatest  exertions  were  made  in  Canada  during  the 
winter  to  prepare  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Canadian 
regiment  of  Fencibles,  the  Voltigeurs,  the  Glengarries,  were 
recruited  with  diligence  and  Boooess^  though  still  without 
reinforcements  from  England — too  much  engroased  with  her 
European  wars  to  afford  much  assistance  to  the  colonics.  A 
volunteer  regiment  from  New  Brunswick  came,  by  permission 
and  authority,  to  the  assistance  of  the  beleaguered  but  hitherto 
successful  Canadians.  ''  The  King's  Regiment  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  mustered  into  the  regular  army  as  the  104th  Regi- 
ment, and  sent  to  Canada  for  active  service.  The  regiment 
was  first  formed  amongst  the  Loyalists  who  had  settled  in 
York  county,  about  Fredericton,  in  1784,  and  on  its  voluntary 
enrolment  in  the  regular  army,  the  Legislature  passed  com- 
plimentary resolutions  to  officers  and  men,  and  presented  the 
regiment  with  a  handsome  silver  trumpet.  A  portion  of  this 
regiment  was  conveyed  to  Quebec  by  sea ;  but  several  companies 
made  a  very  trying  march  on  snow-shoes,  through  an  unbroken 
country,  during  very  cold  weather,  to  arrive  in  Canada  in  time 
for  the  spring  campaign."  * 

"  The  plan  of  the  Araerican  campaign  for  1813  was  that  a 
large  army  under  General  Dearborn  was  to  threaten  Lower 
Canada,  whilst  a  determined  effort  was  to  be  made  to  retake 
Michigan  territory,  capture  the  forts  of  Niagara  frontier,  and 
thus  reduce  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada.  This  accomplished, 
all  the  armies  were  to  make  a  joint  descent  upon  Montreal  and 

Quebec,  which  would  be  followed  by  the  occupation  of   the 

t 

*  Tuttle,  Chap,  xxxviii.,  p.  396. 

"  The  l()4tli  (or  New  Brunswick  Regiment)  marched  tlirongh  from 
Fredericton  to  Upper  Canada,  several  hundreds  of  miles,  with  extra- 
ordinary celerity,  in  the  montli  of  March,  thou'^'h  their  route  from  Frederic- 
ton to  the  River  St.  Lawrence  lay  through  an  uninluibited  wilderness 
buried  in  snow,  and  never  before  traversed  by  troops."  (Gluistie'a  HLitory 
of  the  War  of  1812,  p.  103.) 
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Uaritime  Provinces,  and  thoa  the  Britiah  would  be  driven  from 
the  Americaji  continent."* 


AlUCaiCAU    FLEET    OH    LAKX    ONTARIO   817PEBTOR   TO    THE    BRITISH    PLBCT, 
AND,  WITH    THE    ARKT,    ATTACKS    AND    TAKBa    ZOEE    (TOEONTO),  AMD 

AiTER  occnnma   n  lkbs  thas  two  weeks,  oEiiitB  with  uuch 


The  American  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  British,  and  was  being  daily  augmented  at  Sackett's  Harbour 
— their  principal  navy  yard  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  first  descent 
was  expected  to  be  upon  Kingston ;  but  the  American  Qovem- 
ment  deemed  it  too  hazardous  a  game  to  risk  their  Lake 
Armament  upon  an  enterprise  against  this  principal  military 
depot  of  the  British  in  Upper  Canada,  and  resolved  to  direct 
their  forces  agunst  more  distant  and  defenceless  places  on  the 
laka 

Commodore  Chauncey  having  equipped  his  fleet  for  an  ex- 
pedition, and  received  on  board  upwards  of  1,700  troops  under 
the  command  of  Generals  Dearborn  and  Pike,  sailed  from 
Sackett'a  Harbour  as  early  as  the  25th  of  April,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening  arrived  off  York  (Toronto)  with  fourteen  sail  of 
armed  vessels ;  and  on  the  following  day  commenced  landing 
their  troops  about  three  miles  west  of  the  town — the  British 
being  compelled  to  retire  after  making  a  strong  resistance. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  8th  Regiment,  who  lost  their  captain, 
M'Neal,  were,  after  a  desperate  contest,  almost  annihilated  by 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

The  best  account  we  have  read  of  this  expedition  against,  or 
rather  raid  upon,  the  town  of  York,  is  given  by  Thompson,  and 
which  I  quote  at  length,  relating  as  it  does  to  what  was  then 
and  now  is  the  capital — the  defeucele.ss  capital — of  Upper 
Canada : 

"  In  the  month  of  April,  the  ice  having  completely  broken 
np  in  the  port  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  where  the  American 
squadron  under  Commodore  Chauncey  had  wintered,  General 
Dearborn,  commanding  the  right  divLaion  of  the  Army  of  the 

•  Tutvle,  ChBp.  xxxviiL,  pp.  396,  397. 
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Centre,  consistinj:]^  of  4,000  men  stationed  in  that  vicinity, 
selected  2,000  of  the  most  efficient  of  his  division  [American 
History  of  the  War,  published  in  Now  York],  and  on  the  22nd 
of  the  month  embarked  them  on  board  the  fleet,  with  which  he 
ascended  the  lake,  and  with  this  force  appeared  off  the  harbour 
of  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  morning  of  the 
87th. 

''  The  enemy  appearing  to  threaten  an  attack  upon  the  town. 
General  Sheaffe  collected  his  forces,  which  consisted  of  nearly 
700  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  with  about  100 
Indians ;  and  with  these  he  made  a  most  determined  resistance 
to  the  landing  of  the  enemy;  but  at  length,  overcome  by 
numbers,  he  was  compelled  to  retire;  by  which  means  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  effect  his  landing  a  short  distance  above 
the  fort,  which  was  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

"  So  soon  as  the  American  troops,  who  were  led  on  by  General 
Pike,  had  made  good  their  landing,  they  formed  into  two  lines 
(the  first  of  which  was  commanded  personally  by  General  Pike, 
and  the  rear  or  reserve  line  by  General  Pearce),  and  in  this 
order  advanced  upon  the  first  battery  and  carried  it  by  assault ; 
they  then  advanced  towards  the  citadel  in  the  same  order,  and 
by  the  same  means  captured  an  intervening  battery. 

"  Here  the  columns  halted,  in  order  to  dress  the  lines  for  an 
attack  upon  the  main  works.  At  this  moment  a  large  magazine 
accidentally  exploded,  by  which  a  quantity  of  stones  and 
timbers  were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  in  their  fall  killed  and 
wounded  a  number  on  both  sides,  amongst  whom  was  the 
American  general,  Pike. 

"The  British  regulars  and  militia  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  but  were  overpowered  by  a  force  three  times  their 
number,  and  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  ;*  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  towards  the  town. 

"General  Sheaffe  then  held  a  Council  with  his  principal 
officers  and  civil  authorities  of  the  town,  by  whom  it  was 
advised  that  he  should  retreat  towards  Kingston  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops ;  and  that  the  commandant  of  the  militia, 

•  "  The  American  troops  had  been  preparing  for  this  expedition  the  whole 
winter  ;  and  no  pains  had  been  spared  in  their  discipline.'' 
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lientcnant-Colonel  Chewett,  should  treat  with  thff  Americ&n 
commander  for  terms  for  the  surrender  of  York. 

"  At  the  capture  of  York  the  British  lost  not  less  than  400 
men,  300  of  whom  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  about  fori^ 
killed  and  wounded  by  the  explosion.  The  Americans  lost 
378,  thirty-eight  of  whom  were  killed  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  wonnded  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine.  Gen- 
eral Pike  died  of  his  contusions  a  few  minutes  after  being 
carried  on  board  of  one  of  the  vessels.* 

"  On  the  8th  of  May,  the  American  army  under  General 
Dearborn  once  more  evacuated  York,  after  having  occupied  it 
twelve  day^  and  secured  much  booty. 


AMSRICAN  TLEKT  Aim  ABUT  BWtUBS   TO  SACKEIT'B  HABBODB— UAtCB  FBB- 

PAOAnosa  roB  AnACKiNG  poqt  oeobqe  akd  thb  town  or  sbwabe, 

WHICH,  AJTXB  A  BBVEHB  BATTLE,  THBZ  TAKE  AMD  OCCCFI. 

After  evacuating  York,  the  American  fleet  and  army  proceeded 
again  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  where  preparations  were  imme- 
diately made  for  invading  the  Niagara  frontier.  On  the  20th  of 
May  the  American  fleet  again  ascended  Lake  Ontario,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  they  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river,  soon  after  which,  the  weather  being  favourable 
to  their  purpose,  they  attacked  Fort  George  and  the  town  of 
Newark  (now  Niagara),  by  land  and  water.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  of  May  the  enemy  commenced  a  combined 
attack  upon  the  fort,  having  previously,  on  the  24th  and  25th, 

*  "  The  people,  hitherto  nnnccoBtomed  to  hear  of  i:«Tei«eB,  vere  irritated  at 
this  sQccesa  »t  the  enemy,  and,  as  usual  npon  such  occasions,  clunonred 
agninst  the  Qcncral  [Sheaffe],  who  a  few  weeka  afterwards  was  succeeded  in 
the  adminiatration  of  the  civil  govemnient  by  Major-Oeneral  De  Botten- 
bnig,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Lower  Province  assumed  the  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  district  of  MontrcoL  It  ia  not  ascertained  whether  hia  removal 
was  the  lesult  of  the  diapleaaure  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  [SirQeoi^ga 
Prevost]  ;  but  upon  a  cool  survey  of  the  battle  of  York,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  honour  of  the  Britiah  arms  was  atrcnuously  and  ably  maintained  by 
the  small  party  of  men  under  his  command,  who,  including  regulaiB, 
militia,  and  Indians,  did  not  exceed  600."  (Christie's  History  of  the  Wat  oi 
1812,  Chap,  v.,  p.  lOft.) 
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materially  injured  the  works  by  a  warm  caimoziade  from  their 
ships  and  batteries.  A  body  of  about  800  riflemen,  under 
Colonel  Winfield  Scott,  landed  near  the  Two  Mile  Creek,  while 
the  fleet  ranged  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  from 
the  north  of  the  Lighthouse  to  the  Two  Mile  Creek,  so  as  to 
enfilade  the  British  batteries  by  a  cross  fire.  The  riflemen, 
after  forming  and  ascending  the  bank,  were  met  by  the  British, 
and  compelled  to  give  way  in  disorder,  and  return  to  the 
beach,  from  whence  they  kept  up  a  smart  fire  under  cover  of 
the  bank.  In  the  meantime,  another  body  of  upwards  of  2,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  General  Lewis,  made  a  landing, 
and  formed  on  the  beach  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  cannon- 
ade of  round  shot,  and  showers  of  grape  and  canister  from  the 
fleet,  that  swept  the  adjacent  plain,  and  compelled  the  British 
to  retire.  General  Vincent^  finding  the  works  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  enemy's  artillery,  and  no  longer  tenable  against  so  over- 
whelming a  force,  caused  the  fort  to  be  dismantled,  and  the 
magazines  to  be  blown  up,  and  retreated  to  Queenston,  leaving 
the  Americans  to  take  possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  The 
British  loss  consisted  of  fifty-two  killed  and  upwards  of  three 
himdred  wounded  and  missing  [more  than  half  the  entire  force]. 
The  Americans  state  their  loss  at  thirty-oine  killed  and  a 
hundred  and  eleven  woimded.* 


PART  VL 

THB  BRITISH  RETRKAT  TO  BURLINGTON  HEIGHTS — BATTLE  OF  8T0NT  CREEK 
— DEFEAT  OF  THE  AMERICA1«S,  AND  THEIR  DISORDERLY  RETREAT  TO  FORI 
GEORQB. 

"  General  Vincent,  on  the  ensuing  day,  having  collected  all  the 
forces  from  Chippewa  and  Fort  Erie,  and  destroyed  or  rendered 
useless  the  posts  and  stores  along  the  frontier,  commenced  his 
retreat  towards  Burlington  Heights,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario."     (Christie.) 

*  Among  the  killed  of  the  British  jxirty  was  Mr.  Allan  MacLean,  Clerk 
of  the  Housa  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  who  volunteered  his  services 
with  a  musket 

"The  Americans  moveJ  forward  in  three  strong  brigades,  under 
Generals  Chandler,  Winder,  and  Boyd,  with  an  advance  of  light  troops  and 
riilemen,  under  Colonels  Scott  and  Forsyth,  the  whole  commanded  by 
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"  General  Vincent  continued  bis  retreat  as  far  as  Burlington 
Heights;  and  on  the  lat  day  of  Juno  was  followed  by  an 
American  army  of  3,500  infantry,  and  about  SOO  cavalry, 
commanded  by  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  for  the  purpose, 
as  was  vainly  boasted,  of  making  prisoners  of  the  whole 
British  army,  aud  thus  terminate  the  contest  of  the  north- 
western frontier." 

This  expected  conquest  of  the  whole  British  army  was  com- 
menced by  the  afTair  of  Stony  Creek,  when  both  of  the  American 
generals  themselves  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  American  forces 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Stony  Creek,  about  nine  miles  from 
the  British  csmp  at  Burlington  Heighb%  with  the  purpose  of 
attacking  and  taking  the  British  position  next  day.  But 
General  Vincent  was  on  the  alert  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
enemy's  strength  and  movements,  and  dbpatched  Colonel 
(afterwards  Major-General)  Harvey,  with  two  companies,  to 
reconnoitre  their  camp  at  Stony  Creek,  and,  from  the  report 
received,  determined  to  attack  them  that  very  night. 

"  All  the  troops,  both  regulars  and  militia,  that  could  possibly 
be  spared  from  the  garrison  at  Burlington  Heights,  together 
with  those  who  had  retreated  from  Fort  George,  amounting 
in  all  to  700,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  movement. 
Immediately  after  dark  they  commenced  an  advance  towards 
Stony  Creek,  where,  after  several  halts  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
country  through  which  they  were  marching,  they  arrived  be- 
tween one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Cth  of  June 
Immediately  the  quarter  guard  of  the  enemy  was  surprised  and 
taken,  and  the  assailants  rushed  into  the  camp,  where  all  was 
in  apparent  security.  But  such  a  scene  of  carnage  commenced 
— the  huzzas  of  the  besiegers ;  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  led  on 
by  Captain  Brant;  the  clashing  of  bayonets,  and,  above  all, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  rendered  it  truly 
appalling.  A  column  of  the  enemy  was  at  length  formed  into 
some  kind  of  order,  but  to  no  purpose ;  they  were  by  this  time 
completely  unnerved  and  dispirited,  which,  together  with  the 

Oeticrel  Lewis,  the  next  in  command  to  General  Dearborn,  whose  low  staU 
uf  licaltli  compelled  liim  to  keep  hia  Led,  Irom  whence  he  issued  hia  ordeia." 
(Thompson's  Histtay  of  the  War  of  1812,  Chap,  uiti.,  p.  186.) 
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darkness  of  the  night  and  the  clouds  of  smoke,  threw  them  ii 

the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.     Not  so,  however,  withd^ 

the  British  troops ;  their  plans  had  been  so  well  concerted,  that^^^at 

every  man  knew  his  rallying  signal ;  they  were,  therefore,  at^^^Bt 

all  times  beyond  surprise.     The  American  army,  being  com-  .mn- 

pletely  discomfited,  retreated  from  their  bivouac  in  the  greatesft'^st 

confusion. 

''  As  soon  as  General  Vincent  had  completed  the  defeat  of  th^  -^e 
enemy,  he  again  fell  back  upon  Burlington  Heights,  taking  bjft  — « 
trophies  of  his  victory  three  field-pieces  and  a  brass  flelc^^ 
howitzer,  captured  from  the  enemy,  besides  both  their 
and  about  150  ofilcers,  sergeants,  and  rank  and  file. 

"  After  the  defeat  at  Stony  Creek,  the  American  army,  in  tht 
most  indescribable  manner  [helter-skelter,  every  man  for  him 
self]  retreated  towards  Fort  George  [whence  they  came]  withou"" 
the  least  military  order  or  subordination ;  in  fact,  such 
as  could  avail  themselves  of  horses  on  the  road,  regatdl< 
of  the  means  employed  for  that  purpose,  took  them  and  mad^^e 
their  way  to  the  lines  with  all  possible  speed,  and  left  the  res^— =fc 
of  the  army  to  shift  for  themselves ;  they,  therefore,  retreateci^Hl 
[or  scampered]  in  small  detached  parties,  some  of  whom  ha^^^ 
exonerated  themselves   of  their  arms  and  equipments.     Thu= — s 
did  they  travel  [at  double-quick]  towards  their  head-quartei 
from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen;  and  were,  in  compassion  for  thei 
sufferings,  succoured  by  those  very  people  whose  houses,  a 
or  two  previous,  they  had  ransacked  and  plundered."* 

♦  Thompson's  War  of  1812,  Cliap.  xxiii. 

In  General  Vincent's  olFicial  despatch  relating  to  this  brillant  anil  intrep 
action,  he  gives  the  credit  of  it  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey.     He  sa; 
"  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harvey,  the  Deputy-Adjutant-General,  my  obli, 
tions  are  particularly  due.     From  the  first  moment  the  enemy's  approa 
was  known,  he  watched  his  movements,  and  afforded  me  the  earliest  info 
tion.    To  him,  indeed,  I  am  indebted  for  the  suggestion  and  plan  of  opei 
tions  ;  notling  could  have  been  more  clear  than  his  arrangements, 
more  completely  successful  in^the  result."    (Christie,  Cliap.  v.) 
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PART   VIL 

OB^TEIIAL  Yn?CENT,  REINFORCED,  PURSUES  THE  RETREATTNa  ENEMY — 
BRILLIAKT  AFFAIR  OF  THE  BEAVER  DAMS,  IN  WHICH  SEVERAL  HUN- 
DRED AMERICANS  SURRENDER  TO  ONE-FIFTH  OF  THEIR  NUMBER — THE 
AMERICANS  COOPED  UP  IN  FORT  GEORQE — FORT  SCHLOSSER  AND  BLACK 
ROCK  ATTACKED  BT  THE  BRITISH,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  FORTS  AND 
MAGAZINES  DESTROYED  OR  TAKEN — THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  CANNOT  BE 
INDUCED  TO  COME  OUT  OF  FORT  GEORGE  INTO  OPEN  FIELD  FIGHT. 

In  a  short  time  General  Vincent  received  some  reinforce- 
ments, and  assumed  the  offensive,  advanced  towards  Fort  George 
with  a  view  to  investing  it — forming  his  line  on  the  Four  Mile 
Creek,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  lake;  but  he  ultimately 
extended  his  line  from  tlie  Twelve  Mile  Creek  (St.  Catharines) 
to  Queenston. 

General  Lewis,  who  now  had  full  command  (General  Dear- 
born having  resigned),  finding  his  advance  posts  and  foraging 
parties  continually  harassed  and  frequently  made  prisoners  by 
small  detachments  of  British  and  Canadian  troops  stationed  at 
different  posts  through  the  country,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
American  camp  at  Fort  George  from  obtaining  supplies, 
dispatched  Colonel  Boerstler  with  about  600  or  700  men,  by 
way  of  Queenston,  with  a  view  of  dislodging  a  detachment  or 
picquet  posted  at  a  place  called  the  Beaver  Dams,  a  few  miles 
from  Queenston.  Colonel  Boerstler  was  surprised  by  a  small 
party  of  Indians  under  Captain  Ker ;  and  believing  themselves 
hemmed  in  by  superior  numbers,  surrendered  to  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Colonel)  Fitzgibbon,  of  the  49th  Regiment,  who 
arrived  in  time  to  complete  the  victory  with  a  detachment  ot 
forty-six  rank  and  file.  The  prisoners  were  five  to  one  to  the 
captors,  being  512  in  number,  including  twenty-five  oflScers, 
two  field  pieces,  and  a  stand  of  colours. 

By  thase  successes,  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  confine 
themselves  to  Fort  George  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  before 
the  1st  of  July  the  British  had  formed  a  line  extending  from 
Twelve  Mile  Creek,  on  Lake  Ontario  (Port  Dalhousie),  across  to 
Queenston,  on  the  Niagara  river;  and  the  Canadians  began 
now  to  retaliate  the  game  of  marauding  which  the  Americans 
had  been  practising  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  From  Chippewa 
an  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side  of 
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tlie  river,  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July,  by  a  small  party 
of  militia  and  soldiers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clarke,  who 
surprised  the  guard  at  that  post,  and  brought  away  a  brass  six- 
pounder,  upwards  of  fifty  stand  of  arms,  a  small  quantity  of 
stores,  with  a  gun-boat  and  two  batteaux.  At  daybreak  in  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  July,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bishop,  lately 
commanding  Fort  Erie,  crossed  over  the  river  with  240  men,  con- 
sisting of  a  small  party  of  militia  and  detachments  of  the  41st 
and  49th  Regiments,  and  effectually  surprised  the  enemy's  pofit 
at  Black  Bock,  burning  his  block-houses,  stores,  barracks, 
dockyard,  and  a  vessel,  but  were  compelled  to  hasten  their 
departure  by  a  reinforcement  of  American  militia  and  some 
Indians  in  their  interest,  who  opened  a  smart  fire  under  cover 
of  the  surrounding  woods,  killing  thirteen  of  the  British  attack* 
ing  party,  and  wounding  a  considerable  number — among  others, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bishop,  mortally;  but  the  British  party 
brought  away  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  two  hundred  stand  of 
small  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of  stores. 

The  two  armies  were  almost  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Fort 
George ;  the  commander  of  the  British  wished  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  enemy's  works  and  his  means  of  defence,  and  to 
draw  him  into  an  open  field  of  battle,  and  therefore,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  made  a  demonstration  as  if  to  assault  the  fort,  drove 
in  the  picquets ;  took  several  of  them,  advanced  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy,  who,  though  supported  by  the 
fire  upon  the  British  from  their  batteries  on  the  American  side 
of  the  river,  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  their  entrenchments 
and  venture  in  the  open  field,  although  the  force  of  the  British 
did  not  exceed  2,000,  while  the  American  force  exceeded  4,000, 
but  wholly  depending  upon  resources  from  the  American  side 
for  their  subsistence,  and  compelled  to  act  solely  on  the 
defensive,  from  the  hostile  front  assumed  by  the  British  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  American  army  of  4,000  men,  being 
cooped  up  within  the  limits  of  the  fort,  depending  for  their 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  and  not  daring  to  go  out  of 
their  fortifications,  could  do  little  harm  and  be  of  little  use  to 
the  American  cause,  the  British  commander  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  incur  the  loss  and  risk  of  an  assault  upon  the  fort 
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PART  VIIL 

WAR  IS   THS   T7EST — GENERAL   PROCTOR'S    UKSUCCESSFTTL   BIEGB   OF   LOWER 

SANDUSKY. 

In  the  meantime  General  Harrison  was  on  the  Sandusky 
river,  making  preparations  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  in 
order  to  recover  the  Michigan  territory,  as  soon  as  the  fleet 
fitting  out  at  Erie  (Presqu*  Isle),  under  Captain  Perry,  who  had 
been  dispatched  thither  by  Commodore  Chauncey  towards  the 
end  of  May,  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  co-operate  with  the 
land  forces.  General  Proctor  resolved  to  make  another  effort 
to  defeat  General  Harrison's  purpose  to  recover  Michigan,  and 
immediately  besieged  the  American  fort  at  Lower  Sandusky ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawment  of  the  Indians  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  disinclined  to  the  delay  of 
a  siege,  and  General  Harrison  with  a  respectable  force  at  no 
great  distance,  General  Proctor  thought  proper  to  raise  the 
siege  and  retire  to  Amherstburg. 

i 

PART  IX. 

FAILXniB  OF  THB  EXFSDmON   OF    SIR   GEORGE    FREVOST    AND    COMMODORE 

SIB  JAMES  TEO  AGAINST  BACKETT's  HARBOUR. 

• 

During  the  absence  of  Commodore  Chauncey  and  his  fleet 
from  Sackett's  Harbour,  engaged  in  operations  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  an  expedition  was  planned  and  fitted  out  at  Kingston 
against  that  chief  depot  of  American  naval  supplies  on  Ontario. 
Sir  George  Prevost,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  British  Com- 
modore, Sir  James  L.  Yeo  (just  arrived  from  England),  were 
both  at  Kingston,  and  much  was  expected  from  their  joint 
counsels,  and  the  arrival  of  some  naval  officers  and  sailors  from 
England.  On  the  27th  of  May  a  body  of  800  or  1,000  men 
were  embarked  on  board  the  British  flotilla  at  Kingston,  con- 
sisting of  Wolfe,  24  guns ;  Royal  Oeorge,  24 ;  Earl  of  Moira, 
18 ;  and  four  schooners,  carrying  from  ten  to  twelve  guns  each, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  battcaux ;  and  at  noon  the  follow- 
ing day  they  were  off  Sackett's  Harbour.  The  weather  was 
propitious,  and  the  troops  were  transferred  to  the  batteaux  to 
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make  their  landing  under  an  escort  of  two  gnh-boats,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Mulcaster — the  whole  under  thte  immediate 
direction  of  the  land  and  naval  commanders-in-chief.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  convoy  of  American  boats,  loaded 
with  troops,  was  descried  doubling  Stanley  Point,  on  their  way 
from  Oswego  to  Sackett's  Harbour.  The  Indians,  who  had 
previously  landed  on  an  island,  fired  upon  them  as  they  passed, 
and  threw  them  into  confusion,  while  the  British  boats  and 
battcaux  bore  down  and  captured  twelve  of  them,  with  about 
150  men ;  the  remainder  escaped  to  Sackett's  Harbour. 

The  landing  was  deferred  until  next  day,  thus  giving  the 
Americans  time  to  spread  the  alarm  throughout  the  country 
— to  collect  reinforcements  from  all  quarters — ^to  collect  and 
station  their  soldiers,  with  a  field-piece,  in  the  surrounding 
woods,  and  make  every  possible  preparation  for  their  defence. 
The  fine  day  was  followed  by  a  dark,  rainy,  and  stormy  night, 
which  scattered  the  boats,  so  that  the  British  could  not  succeed 
in  landing  in  the  morning  before  the  ^^mericans  had  lined  the 
woods  with  their  men.  Nevertheless  the  BritLsh  succeeded  in 
lauding ;  the  enemy  retreated,  but  posting  themselves  securely 
behind  large  trees,  kept  up  a  smart  fire  on  the  British. 

The  fleet  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  small  vessels  in- 
tended to  have  been  landed  in  time  to  support  the  advance 
of  the  troops,  were,  through  the  light  and  adverse  wind,  a  long 
way  in  the  rear.  Under  these  circumstances,  Colonel  Bayncs, 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Forces  in  British  North  America, 
who  was  charged  with  this  service,  found  it  impossible  to  bring 
up  or  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  artillery,  and  ordered  his 
detachment  to  divide  and  scour  the  woods.  Tlie  enemy,  dis- 
lodged from  the  woods  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  fled  to  their 
fort  and  block-houses,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  British, 
who  set  fire  to  their  barracks. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  thought  by  the  commanding  officer. 
Colonel  Baynes,  that  the  enemy  s  block-houses  and  stockaded 
battery  could  not  be  carried  by  assault,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  field-pieces,  had  they  been  landed.  The  fleet  were 
still  too  far  out  of  reach  to  aid  in  battering  them,  while  the 
men  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  secure  within  the 
works.  The  signal  of  retreat  was  therefore  given  to  the  indig- 
nant assailants,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  at  a  moment 
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when  the  enemy  had  so  far  calculated  upon  a  victory  on  the 
part  of  the  British  &s  to  set  fire  to  their  naval  stores,  hospital, 
and  marine  barracks,  by  which  all  the  booty  previously  taken 
at  York,  and  the  stores  for  their  new  ship,  were  consumed. 
They  had  also  set  fire  to  a  frigate  on  the  stocks ;  but  on  dis- 
covering the  retreat  of  the  British,  they  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  fire,  and  saved  her.  The  troops  were  immediately 
re-embarked,  and  returned  to  Kingston,  after  having  sustained 
a  loss  of  2o!)  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  while  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  must  have  been  double  that  number. 

Thus  terminated  this  expedition,  to  the  disappointment  of 
the  public,  who,  from  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
commanders-in-chief,  fondly  fiattcred  themselves  with  a  far 
more  brilliant  result.  This  miscarriage,  with  other  reverses  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  campaign,  destroyed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  enemy  the  invincibility  our  arms  bad  acquired 
the  preceding  autumn.* 

PART  X. 

OCOUBItE::;CES  OS  LAKK  ONTADIO— :;AVAL  UA:!<ZDTRE8  tSt>  BATTLES. 

On  Lake  Ontario  the  two  naval  commanders  strove  with 
indefatigable  emulation  for  the  dominion  of  the  lake.  Chauncey, 
after  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  returned  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bour to  await  the  equipment  of  his  new  ship,  the  PUce  ;  while 
hia  adversary,  Sir  James  Yco,  scoured  the  lake,  and  supplied  thfr 
Britbh  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  George  with 
abundance  of  stores.  In  the  early  part  of  July,  Sir  Jan.e8 
fitted  out  an  expedition  of  boats  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  with  a 
view  of  cutting  out  their  new  ship,  then  almost  rigged  and. 
ready  to  appear  on  the  lake.  He  arrived  unobserved  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  port,  and  would  probably  have  effected  his 
purpose  had  not  the  escape  of  two  deserters  from  his  paity, 
which  had  landed  for  refreshments,  and  in  order  to  remain  con- 
cealed until  night  should  favour  the  enterprise,  given  the  alarm 
to  the  enemy.  This  unlucky  incident  induced  him  to  relin- 
quish the  undertaking  and  return  to  Kingston. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  the  American  Beet  again  appeared 

•  Chri»tie'»  Hirtory  of  th«  Wat  of  1813,  Chap.  v. 

VOL.  u.— sa 
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with  augmented  force  upon  the  lake,  and  Commodore  Chauncey 
having  received  a  company  of  artillery,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  under  Colonel  Scott,  proceeded  for  the  head 
of  the  lake,  with  a  view  of  seizing  and  destroying  the  stores 
at  Burlington  Heights,  the  principal  depot  of  the  army  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  then  occupied  by  a  small  detachment  under 
Major  Maule.  Tlie  design  of  the  enemy  against  this  depot 
being  suspected,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Battersby,  commanding  the 
Qlengarry  Regiment,  upon  being  notified  to  that  eflFect  by 
licutenant-Coloncl  Harvey,  Deputy- Adjutant-General,  moved 
forward  from  York,  and,  by  a  march  of  extraordinary  celerity, 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  in  time  to  save  the  depot,  which 
the  enemy,  on  finding  the  British  ready  to  receive  them,  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  attack. 

Commodore  Chauncey,  on  learning  that  York,  by  the  advance 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Battersby  to  Burlington  Heights,  was 
left  destitute  of  troops,  seized  the  opportunity  and  bore  away 
for  that  port,  which  he  entered  on  the  31st  of  July.  Here  the 
Americans  landed  without  opposition,  and  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  a  small  quantity  of  stores  found  at  tliat  place,  they  set 
£re  to  the  barracks  and  public  store-houses,  and  having  re-em- 
jbarked  their  troops,  bore  away  to  Niagara. 

It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  notice,  that  on  the  same  day 
in  which  the  American  commander  was  employed  in  burning 
the  barracks  and  stores  at  York,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Murray 
was  no  less  actively  employed  on  the  same  business  at  Platts- 
burg. 

The  British  fleet  sailed  from  Kingston  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  with  supplies  for  the  army  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  ob 
the  8th  of  August  looked  into  Niagara,  where  the  enemy's  fleet 
lay  moored.  The  latter  hove  up  and  bore  down  upon  the 
British  fleet,  with  which  they  manceuvred  until  the  lOth,  when 
a  partial  engagement  ensued,  in  which  two  small  vessels  (the 
JvZia  and  Growler)  were  cut  off  and  captured  by  the  British.* 

♦  The  following  graphic  account  of  the  manceuvrcfl  and  conflicts  of  the 
two  fleets  is  given  by  the  American  historian,  Brackenridge,  in  his  War  of 
1812: 

'*  On  Lake  Ontario,  a  naval  armament,  which  might  be  termed  formidable 
for  tliis  inland  sea,  was  arrayed  on  eitlier  side  ;  and  an  interesting  contest 
ensued   between    two   skiliul    oiiiccrs  for  the   superiority.     The  General 
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Commodore  Chauncey,  somewhat  disheartened  with  the  loss 
of  these,  and  two  other  small  vessels — the  Scourge  of  eight,  and 
the  Hamilton  of  nine  guns — upset  hy  press  of  sail  to  escape, 
with  the  loss  of  all  hands,  except  sixteen  men  picked  up  by  the 
English,  bore  up  for  Niagara,  from  whence  he  sailed  almost 
immediately  for  Sackott's  Harbour,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
13th  of  August.     Here  he  provisioned  his  fleet,  and  instantly 

Piht,  of  twentj-two  gnns,  having  been  lannched,  and  proving  to  be  an 
excellent  «ulcr,  Commodore  Chauncey  was  now  fully  equol,  in  point  of 
■treiigtb,  to  hia  antagoniat  Sir  James  Yeo,  though  somewhat  infeiior  in 
force,  had  the  advantage  in  an  important  particnlar  :  hia  sliipa  sailed  better 
in  squadron,  and  he  could  therefore  avoid  or  come  to  an  engagement  as  he 
thought  proper.  It  being  a  matter  all-important  to  the  British,  to  prerevt 
the  Americans  irom  becoming  masters  of  the  lake.  Sir  James  prudently 
avoided  a  general  action  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  him  to  action 
was  the  great  object  of  Commodore  Channcey.  On  the  Tth  of  Almost  the 
tmi  fleets  come  in  sight  of  each  other.  Commodore  Chounoey  mantenvred 
to  gain  the  wind.  Having  passed  to  the  leeward  of  the  enemy's  line,  and 
being  abreast  of  his  war-ship,  the  Wolfi,  he  flred  a  few  guna  to  aMertain 
whether  he  could  reach  the  hostile  fleeL  Tlie  shot  falling  short,  he  wore, 
and  hauled  upon  a  wind  to  the  starboard  tack ;  the  rear  of  his  schooners  being 
aiz  miles  aatcm.  Sir  James  wore  also,  and  hauled  upon  a  wmd  on  the  same 
tack  ;  but  oliscrving  that  the  American  fleet  would  be  able  to  weather  him 
in  the  next  tack,  he  tncked  again  and  made  sail  to  the  northward.  Commb^ 
dors  Cliauncey  pursued  him.  fie  continued  the  chaao  until  night ;  but  the 
schooners  not  baing  able  to  keep  up,  a  rignol  was  made  to  reliniuiah  the 
puisuit,  and  to  form  in  close  order.  The  vrind  now  blew  heavily;  and  at 
midnight  two  of  the  schooners,  the  ^ur^  and  the  Hamilton,  were  fonnd  to 
have  upset  in  the  sqrnLlL  Lieutenants  Winter  and  Osgood,  two  valuable 
oflicerH,  were  lost,  and  only  siiteen  men  of  the  crews  saved  [picked  up  by 
the  British].  The  next  morning,  the  enemy  discovering  this  misfortune, 
and  having  now  the  superiority,  manifested  a  disposition  to  engage  the 
American*,  and  bore  np  for  the  purpose.  Two  schooners  were  ordered  to 
engage  him  ;  but  when  they  were  within  a  mile  ond-a-half  of  him,  ho  at- 
tempted to  cut  them  off.  Failing  in  this,  he  hanlcd  bis  wind,  and  hove  to. 
A  squall  coming  on.  Commodore  Chauncey  was  fearful  of  boing  separated 
from  his  dull  sailing  schooners,  and  ran  in  towards  Ningam  and  anchored. 
Here  he  received  on  board,  from  Fort  Qeorge,  100  men  to  act  as  marines,  and 
distributed  them  throngb  his  fleet  On  the  morning  of  the  0th  ho  again 
•ailed.  Atelevcn  o'clock,  after  much  manauvring  on  both  aides,  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  line  opened  its  fire  ;  and  in  fifteen  minutss  tlie  action  l>ecame 
general  on  both  sides.  At  lialf-past  eleven,  the  American  wcallier  line  Ifore 
_  np  and  pancd  to  the  leeward,  the  Growler  and  Julia  excepted,  which  soon 
i^ter  taddng  to  the  sonthn-ord,  brought  the  British  between  them  and  the 
retnundct  of  the  American  fleet.    Sir  James,  after  exchanging  a  few  aUota 
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made  sail  for  Niagara,  where  he  remained  at  anchor  until  the 
British  fleet  appealed  off  the  harbour,  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  September,  when  the  American  fleet  again  weighed 
and  bore  down  upon  the  British  fleet,  with  which  they  inanceu- 
vrcd  until  the  12th,  when  the  latter  returned  into  Amherst  Bay, 
near  Kingston,  During  these  five  days  but  few  shots  were 
exchanged  between  the  larger  ships,  without  any  injury  to 
either  side.  The  Americans,  however,  had  much  the  advantage 
in  weight  of  metal  and  long  guns. 

The  fleets  again  met  on  tlie  28th  of  September,  ofl"  York, 
when  an  engagement  ensued  for  nearly  two  Iioura,  in  whicli  the 
Wolfe,  commanded  by  Sir  James  Yeo,  lost  her  main  and  niizen- 
top-masts,  and  would  probably  have  been  captured  had  not  the 
Rvyal  George,  commanded  by  Captain  Mulcaster,  run  in  be- 
tween the  Wolfe  and  the  Pike,  taking  the  latter  in  a  raking 
position,  80  as  to  aiTord  the  ^Volfe  an  opportunity  of  hauling 
off  and  clearing  away  the  wreck.  Tliis  afl'air  terminated  in  the 
rptreat  of  the  Britisli  fleet  under  Burlington  Heights,  whither 
the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  pursue  it. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  tlie  American  fleet  set  sail  from  Fort 
Qeorge  with  a  convoy  of  troops  for  Sackett's  Harbour,  where 
an  expedition  was  preparing  whose  destination  was  as  yet 
unknown.  Tlie  British  fleet  left  their  anchorage  under  Bur- 
lington Heights  on  the  next  day,  and  came  in  sight  o£  the 
enemy  ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  on  a  general  engage- 
ment. The  American  fleet,  on  their  way  to  Sackett's  Harbour; 
fell  in  with  and  captured  five  small  vessels  out  of  seven,  with 
upwards  of  250  men  of  De  Watteville's  Regiment,  from  York, 
bound  for  Kingston,  where  an  attack  was  apprehended.  This 
loss,  though  apparently  trifling  in  itself,  was  severely  felt,  by 
reason  of  the  few  forces  in  the  Upper  Proviacos. 

with  tlio  American  commcitlorc'a  sliip,  pursued  tbo  Growler  and  Julia.  A 
file  coraniciiccd  Lctn'ucn  them,  which  coutinued  uulil  ono  o'clock  in  the 
nioming  of  the  10th,  when,  after  a  dtsperate  resistance,  the  two  scUoonca 
weru  compelled  to  yield.  Tlie  fleets  hud  lost  sight  of  cnch  other  in  ths 
night;  but  as  Sir  Jamca,  on  the  next  day,  when  they  wcio  again  viaihte, 
showed  no  disposition  to  renew  the  action,  Conunodoro  Oiauncey  returned 
In  Sackt-tl's  IIjrhouT.  A  victory  for  this  alTair  wn>  claimed  for  the  British 
canimander."  (Brackenridgc'a  Iliatory  of  the  War  of  1812,  etc.  Chap.  riiL, 
lip.  121,  122.) 
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For  the  retnainder  of  the  season  nothing  of  moment  occurred 
on  this  lake ;  and  indeed  the  naval  commanders  appeared  to 
have  considered  the  question  of  too  great  importance  to  their 
respective  Governments  to  stake  the  fate  ol  war  in  Upper 
Canada  upon  a  decisive  naval  engagement* 


OCCITRBBNOSS  OX  LAKB  BSIB  AND  IH  TSK  WZST — LOSS  OF  THB  DBITIBH 
TLBET— ETACUATIOM  OF  DETItOIT  AKD  THE  TEBIUTOItl  OF  HICHIQAS 
BZ  SBHEBAI,  FBOOTOB,  WHO  IS  FUBSUED  IN  HIS  KSIBBAT  UP  THB 
TB&UES,  AHb  DEFEATED  .BT  OEKERAL  HABRISOET,  AND  18  AFTERWABDa 
TRIED  AMD  COKDBUSBD  TO  BB  SUSPENDED  AND  DEPBtVEO  OF  HIS 
PAI    TOB    BIX    HONTHS. 

The  operations  on  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  West  were  disastrous 
to  the  British  cause  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  of  1813.  General  Harrison,  with  an  army  of 
8,000  men  on  the  Miami  tiver,  only  awaited  for  the  equipment 
of  the  American  fleet  fitting  out  under  Commodore  Perry,  at 
Presqu'  Isle  (Erie),  to  move  his  forces  against  Detroit,  and  to 
carry  on  offensive  operations  against  the  British  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Erie.  Captain  Barclay,  who  had  early  in  the 
summer  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  squadron  on 
Lake  Erie,  blockaded  the  American  fleet,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
crossing  the  bar  at  Presqu'  Isle  (which  they  could  not  eflfcct 
without  unshipping  their  guns)  until  the  end  of  August; 
when,  having  occasion  to  bear  away  for  Long  Point,f  the  enemy 
seized  the  moment  of  his  absence  and  crossed  the  bar.  Find- 
ing on  his  return  the  enemy  ready  for  the  lake,  and  too  power* 

•  CUrislie,  Chnp.  v.,  pp.  126—130. 

t  It  was  this  epUodo  in  Ciptaia  Barclay's  proceeJin^  wliich  TeanUcd  in 
the  loss  of  British  auprcinacy  on  Lake  Erie,  the  loss  of  his  licet,  lits  own 
wooiuling,  the  death  of  most  of  hia  oIEcun  and  Bailors,  General  Proctor'a 
compulsory  eTocoation  of  Detroit  and  the  Michigin  territory,  Lis  retreat 
into  Canada,  Lis  defeat  on  the  Tliamea  at  the  Moravi.An  villngc,  involving 
the  loss  of  many  of  his  men,  with  upwards  of  100  Indians,  including 
famons  Chief  Tccumseh.  We  do  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  dark  spot  in 
the  life  of  Captuin  Barcby  ;  bat  ttie  whole  mysti^ry  ia  explained  in  tlie 
Hra.  Amelia  Harris'a  Mumoira  of  her  father  and  llic  early  actllcnicnt  of 
Long  Point  (and  Iter  anttiorlty  cannot  be  questinned.J  Sue  Chapter  XLI. 
of  this  History,  pp.  425. 
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fill  for  bis  small  Bquadrom,  he  bore  away  for  Ambezstbui^  to 
await  the  equipment  of  the  Detroit,  recently  launched. 

Commodore  Ferry  sailed  shortly  after  him  for  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  September,  for 
several  days  successively,  off  AmherstbuTg,  in  defiance  of  the 
British  squadron,  retiring  every  evening  to  his  anchorage  at 
Put'in-Bay.  The  Briti^  forces  in  Michigan  territory  and  its 
neighbourhood,  under  General  Proctor,  falling  short  of  supplies 
for  which  they  depended  solely  upon  the  fleet,  the  captain  had 
no  other  alternative  than  that  of  risking  a  general  naval  en- 
gagement. With  this  resolution  he  made  sail  from  Amherst- 
burg  on  the  9th  of  September,  manned  with  only  fifty  or  sixty 
seamen  (including  a  small  reinforcement  of  thirty-six  men 
from  Lake  Ontario),  and  detachments  from  the  41st  and  Royal 
Newfoundland  Regiment  as  marines.  On  the  10th,  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy's  fleet  was  descried  at  anchor  in  PaJt-in- 
Bay,  which  immediately  weighed  and  bore  down  upon  the 
British  squadron,  while  the  wind  blowing  a  gentle  breeze  from 
the  south-west,  turning  round  to  the  south-east,  gave  the  enemy 
the  weather  gage.  At  a  quarter  before  twelve  the  British 
commenced  firing,  which  was  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  re- 
turned by  the  enemy,  who  bore  up  for  dose  action.  Tlie 
engagement  continued  with  unabated  fury  until  half-past  two, 
when  the  enemy's  principal  ship  being  rendered  imnianageable, 
Commodore  Perry  left  her  in  charge  of  his  first  lieutenant, 
Yarnal,  and  hoisted  the  pendant  on  board  the  Niagara,  Soon 
after  Commodore  Perry  had  left  the  Lawrence,  her  colours 
were  struck,  but  the  British,  from  weakness  of  their  crews  and 
destruction  of  their  boats,  were  unable  to  take  possession  of  her. 

It  was  at  this  anxious  and  interesting  juncture  that  the  fate 
of  the  day  seemed  to  poise  in  favour  of  the  British  ;  and  Com- 
modore Perry  even  despaired  of  the  victory,  when  a  sudden 
breeze  revived  his  hopes,  and  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour. 
This  fortunate  commander,  finding  the  Niagara  had  suffered 
lightly  in  the  engagement,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  breeze, 
shot  ahead  of  the  Lady  Prevost,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  Uanter, 
raking  them  with  her  starboard  guns,  and  engaged  the  Detroit^ 
which,  being  raked  in  all  directions,  soon  became  unmanage- 
able.   The  Niagara  then  bore  around  ahead  of  the   QiLeen 
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CfMrlotte,  and  hauling  up  od  starboard  tack,  engaged  that  ship, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a  raking  fire  with  her  larboard  guns 
to  the  Chippevxi  and  the  Little  Belt,  while  the  smaller  vessels, 
closing  to  grape  and  canister  distance,  maintained  a  most 
destructive  fire.  This  masterly  and  but  too  successful  manceu- 
vre  decided  the  contest.  Captain  Barclay  being  severely  and 
dangerously  wounded.  Captain  Finnis,  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
killed,  and  every  commander  and  officer  second  in  command 
either  killed  or  disabled,  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
perfect  wrecks,  after  a  desperate  engagement  of  upwards  of 
three  hours,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

By  this  decisive  action,  the  whole  of  the  British  squadron  on 
Lake  Erie  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  now  became  masi  ers 
of  the  lake.  The  enemy  lost  in  this  action  twenty-seven  men 
in  killed  and  ninety-six  men  wounded.  The  British  lost  thiee 
officers  and  thirty-eight  men  killed,  and  nine  officers  and 
eighty-five  men  wounded. 

The  prisoners  were  landed  at  Sandusky,  and  treated  with  tlio 
greatest  humanity  by  the  American  commodore,  who  paroled 
Captain  Barclay,  and  treated  that  gallant  officer  with  all  the 
kindness  and  attention  which  his  unsviocessful  bravery  deserved. 

The  British  army  in  possession  of  the  Micliigan  territory  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  by  this  disastrous  defeat,  were 
deprived  of  eveiy  prospect  of  obtaining  future  supplies  from 
Kingston  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  a  speedy  evacuation  of 
Detroit,  and  a  retreat  towards  the  bead  of  that  lake  bc:atiie 
inevitable. 

General  Harrison  having  received  reinforcements  amounting 
to  7,000  or  8,000  men,  including  4,000  volunteers  from  Kentucky 
under  Samuel  Shelby,  the  ex-governor  of  that  State,  and  an  old 
revolutionary  officer,  was  conveyed  by  Commodore  Perry,  in 
his  fiotilla,  with  all  the  troops  and  stores,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami  to  tbe  Canadian  shore,  except  the  thousand  dragoons 
who  were  to  advance  by  land,  and  so  order  their  march  that 
they  might  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  at  the  same 
time  with  the  infantry.  General  Harrison  occupied  Ambcrst- 
burg  the  evening  of  the  23rd  of  September,  General  Proctor 
having  previously  abandoned  it  and  fallen  back  upon  Sand- 
wich, after  having  set  tire  to  the  navy  yard,  barracks,  and 
public  stores  at  the  former  place. 
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General  Harrison,  on  his  arrival,  haying  found  the  different 
points  evacuated,  invested  General  McArthur  with  the  chief 
command  of  these  garrisons,  and  prepared  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing army  up  the  River  Thames,  with  a  force  of  3,000  men, 
including  Colonel  Johnson's  corps  of  dragoons,  consisting  of 
1,000.  General  Harrison  occupied  Sandwich  the  27th  of 
September,  and  on  the  2nd  of  October  he  marched  in  pursuit 
of  the  shattered  remains  of  the  British  forces  under  General 
Proctor.  In  this,  his  reverse  of  fortune,  the  Indians,  under 
Colonel  Elliot,  of  the  Indian  Department,  with  Tecumseh,  still 
adhered  to  his  standard  with  unshaken  fidelity,  and  covered  hia 
retreat. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  General  Harrison  came  up  with  the 
rear-guard  of  the  British,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole 
of  their  ammunition  and  stores.  General  Proctor,  under  this 
second  reverse  of  fortune,  by  which  he  was  left  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  or  defence,  found  himself  compelled  to 
stake  the  fate  of  the  remnant  of  his  small  army  on  a  general 
engagement.  Accordingly  he  assumed  a  position  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  River  Thames,  near  the  Indian  village  of  Moravian 
Town — the  left  resting  on  the  river  supported  by  a  field-piece, 
his  right  on  a  swamp,  at  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  the 
river,  and  flanked  by  the  whole  Indian  force  attached  to  the 
division.  The  intermediate  ground,  covered  with  lofty  trees, 
was  dry  and  somewhat  elevated.  Here  General  Proctor  formed 
his  troops  into  line,  to  the  number  of  500  or  GOO.  The  Indians 
under  Tccumsch  amounted  to  1,200.  In  this  position  he 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who,  on  the  morning 
of  the  oth  of  October,  passed  the  river  at  a  rapid  twelve  miles 
below  the  Moravian  village,  and  came  up  with  the  British 
in  the  afternoon.  General  Harrison  drew  up  his  men  in  two 
lines,  and  secured  his  left  flank,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Indians,  by  a  division  thrown  back  en  potcnce  ;  and  without 
any  previous  engagement  by  infantry,  ordered  his  mounted 
Kcntuckians  (accustomed  from  their  boyhood  to  ride  with 
extraordinary  dexterity  through  the  most  embarrassed  woods) 
to  charge  at  full  speed  upon  (the  open  line  of)  the  British, 
which  had  eflfected  before  the  latter  had  time  to  dischanre 
their  third  fire.  This  cavalry  charge  of  the  enemy  on  the 
British  line  decided  the  issue  of  the  day.     The  lino  gave  way 
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at  the  charge ;  ibe  troops,  worn  down  witli  fatigue  and  hunger, 
dispirited  by  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  campai^, 
became  totally  routed,  and  for  the  most  part  surrendered  them- 
selvea  prisoners,  while  General  Proctor  and  his  personal  stafl 
sought  safety  in  flight. 

To  the  left  of  the  enemy's  position,  which  was  opposed  to 
tbe  Indians,  the  battle  raged  with  more  obstinacy.  This  part  of 
the  enemy's  line  had  even  given  way  until  a  column  under  ex- 
Governor  Shelby  was  brought  np  to  ita  support  These  faithful 
allies  continued  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  the  left  of 
the  American  line  with  furious  determination,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Tecumseh,  until  finding  all  hopes  of  retrieving 
the  day  to  be  in  vtun — General  Proctor  and  his  soldiers  having  fled 
or  surrendered — they  yielded  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
the  enemy,  and  left  the  field — upwards  of  100  of  them  having 
Fallen  in  battle,  and  the  bodies  of  33  of  them  being  found 
around  the  dead  body  of  their  famous  chief  and  warrior, 
Tecumseh ;  celebrated  no  less  for  his  humanity  than  for  his 
bravery,  his  eloquence,  and  hts  influence  among  the  Indian 
allies  of  the  British  in  the  West. 

Upwards  of  600  of  the  British,  including  twonty-flve  officers, 
were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Those  who  escaped  made  the 
beat  of  their  way  to  Ancaster,  a  few  miles  from  Budington 
Heights,  exposed  at  an  inclement  season  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  wilderness,  of  hunger,  and  famine.  The  number  thus 
escaped  to  that  place  amounted  to  only  24G,  including  the 
general  and  seventeen  officers. 

This  disaster  of  the  British  arms  in  that  quarter  socms  not 
to  have  been  palliated  by  those  precautions  and  that  presence 
of  mind  which,  even  in  defeat,  reflects  lustre  on  a  commander. 
In  rapid  retreats  from  a  pursuing  enemy  cumbrous  and  useless 
baggage  is  abondoaed,  and  bridges  and  roads  arc  destroyed  and 
rendered  as  impassable  as  possible,  in  order  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  pursuers ;  but  General  Proctor  encumbered 
himself  with  a  cumbrous  load  of  baggage,  and  left  the  bridges 
and  roads  in  his  rear  entire,  to  the  advantage  of  his  pursuers. 
Whether  this  error  and  neglect  arose  from  contempt  of  the 
enemy,  or  from  disohediencG  of  the  commanding  officer's  orders, 
is  not  well  understood ;  but  the  defeat  led  to  the  harshest 
lation,  and  involved  in  unmerited  diigroce  the  division 
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of  the  brave  troops  that  had  served  with  honour  in  the  Michigan 
territory;  and  General  Proctor  was  subjected  to  a  trial  by 
court-martial  for  his  conduct  in  the  whole  afiTair — censured 
and  deprived  of  his  pay  for  six  months. 


PART  XIL 

AMERICANS  BURN  MORAVIAN  TOWN,  BEFORB  BETURNntG  TO  DVmoiT— FORM 
ALLIANCE  WITH  INDIANS,  WHICH  THET  HAD  EXCLAIMED  80  MUCH 
AGAINST  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  BRITISH — ARE  INTOXICATED  WITH  THEIR 
SUCCESSES  IN  THE  WEST — ^MAGNIFICENT  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAR  1813,  AS  01 
1812,  IN  BEHALF  OF  CANADIANS,  BOTH  IN  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA 
— CANADIAN  VICTORT  OF  ISLE-AUX-NOIS — SPLENDID  CANADIAN  VIO- 
TORIES  OF  CHATEAUOUAT  AND  CHRTSTLER'S  FARM— AMERICAN  ARMDB 
RETREAT  INTO  WINTER  QUARTERS. 

The  American  army  returned  to  Detroit  after  the  battle  of 
Moravian  Town ;  but  before  doing  so,  they  consigned  the  town  to 
the  flames,  assigning  as  a  justification  of  the  savage  act  against 
the  unoffending  Christian  Moravian  Indians,  a  retaliation  for 
what  they  called  the  massacre  of  River  Baisin. 

During  General  Harrison's  absence  from  Detroit,  a  few  of 
the  Indian  tribes  tendered  their  services  to  General  McArthur, 
to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the  British,  and  their  proffered 
services  were  readily  accepted — showing  that,  according  to  the 
American  rule  of  judging,  the  alliance  of  the  Indians  with  the 
United  States  was  quite  right,  while  with  England  it  was  all 
wrens:  and  barbarous. 

The  success  of  the  American  arms  on  Lake  Erie  and  its  sur- 
rounding shores  so  intoxicated  and  bewildered  them,  that,  in 
their  subsequent  movements,  they  calculated  upon  nothing 
but  victory  and  conquest,  made  no  allowance  for  failure  in  any 
point.  "  Canada  must  now  be  ours  "  was  their  exulting  and  arro- 
gant language.  But  they  had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  however 
gloomy  tlie  prospects  of  the  Western  Canadians  were  in 
October  of  the  year  1813,  there  were  remaining  elements  of 
strength  with  them — their  courage  and  zeal  were  unabated, 
and  even  increased,  by  the  transactions  of  the  months  of  dis- 
aster; their  loyalty  to  their  principles,  and  their  love  of  their 
independence,  were  intensified  rather  than  enfeebled ;  they  would 
not  be  a  conquered  people;   and  before  the  end  of  the  yoaj 
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1813,  the  American  ormiea  bud  to  relinquish  every  fatch  of 
Canadian  soil  both  ia  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Sut  to  present  a  connected  and  intelligent  view  oE  the 
magnificent  close  of  the  year  1S13,  as  was  that  of  1812,  we 
must  first  turn  to  the  American  campaigns  against  Lower 
Canada  in  1813;  and  the  defeats  and  waut  of  success  for 
several  months  in  Upper  Canada  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  heroic  deeds  and  splendid  success  of  both  the  English 
and  French  defenders  of  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  hy  victories 
gained  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December. 

The  Isle-auz-Kois  was  termed  the  key  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
its  old  fortifications  had  been  repaired,  and  three  gun-boats  sent 
thither  from  Quebec.  The  little  garrison  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant- Colonel  George  Taylor,  Inspecting  General 
Field  Officer  {then  major  of  the  100th  Begiment),  who,  appre- 
hending, from  previous  private  information,  a  combined  attack 
from  the  American  naval  force  on  Lake  Ohamplain  and  the 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  post,  commanded  by  tha 
Brigadier-Qenerals  Smyth  and  Clarke,  lost  no  time  in  equipping 
the  three  gun-hoats  lying  unemployed  for  want  of  seamen ; 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor  having  no  sailors,  he  manned 
the  gim-boats  from  his  regiment,  with  three  artillery-men  for 
each  boat,  and  took  the  precaution  to  man  two  batteaux  with 
a  detachment  of  soldiers,  for  the  double  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  the  gun-boats  in  the  event  of  their  being  either 
Bonk  or  disabled  in  the  engagement,  or  to  assist  in  boarding 
if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  The  enemy,  discovered  in  ap- 
proaching, consisted  of  the  sloops  of  war  Qrow'er  and  Eagle, 
fitted  out  in  the  most  complete  manner,  each  carrying  eleven  guns 
{eighteens,  twelves,  and  sixes),  long  eighteens  on  pivots,  with 
complements  each  of  fifty-five  men,  comprehending  a  company 
of  marines,  which  they  had  received  at  Champlain  the  evening 
previous  to  the  engagement ;  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
the  United  States  navy.  The  admirable  execution  with  their 
small  arms  of  the  two  small  detachments  of  soldiers  landed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  tlie  well-directed  fire  from  the 
gnn-boats,  of  round  and  grape  shot,  completely  decided  the 
fate  of  the  action,  which  the  enemy  gallantly  contested  from 
half-past  four  to  half -past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
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surrender  until  further  resistance  became  utterlj  unavailing — 
one  of  the  vessels  being  run  aground  to  prevent  her  from 
sinking. 

The  whole  force  of  the  British  in  this  aSair  was  only  108. 
The  men  killed  on  board  the  American  vessels  were  thrown 
overboard  by  their  surviving  comrades ;  the  prisoners  amounted 
to  100  men,  of  whom  many  were  woimded.  Of  the  captors^ 
not  a  man  was  killed,  and  only  three  severely  wounded.  The 
naval  force  of  the  enemy  on  Lake  Champlain  was,  by  the 
capture  of  these  vessels,  almost  annihilated,  while  it  afforded 
the  British  immediate  and  effectual  means  for  offensive  opera- 
tions on  that  lake,  and  checked  the  invasion  meditated  on 
Lower  Canada. 

The  American  Government,  wifch  a  view  of  conquering  Lower 
Canada,  had  been  at  considerable  pains  and  expense  in  erecting 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  magazines  at  different  points  along  Lake 
Champlain,  particularly  at  Burlington,  Plattsburg,  Champlain, 
and  Swanton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Canadian  frontiers — 
all  under  the  direction  of  the  two  American  generals,  Moore 
and  Hampton.  To  counteract  these  movements,  the  captured 
vessels,  Growler  and  Eagle — re-named  the  Shannon  and  Brock 
— were  speedily  put  in  commission,  and^  the  three  gun-boats 
being  put  in  repair,  the  small  squadron  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pring.  Still  there  were  no  sailors ;  but, 
fortunately,  at  this  juncture  the  Wasp  sloop-of-war  arrived 
from  England  at  Quebec,  and  Captain  Everard,  her  commander, 
was  ordered  to  transfer  his  crew  to  the  Shannon  and  other 
vessels,  and  take  command  of  the  little  fleet  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  fleet  took  900  regulars  from  the  13th, 
lOOtli,  and  103rd  Regiments,  with  some  artillery,  and  a  number  of 
Canadian  militia,  who  acted  as  battcaux  men,  and  proceeded  up 
the  lake,  landing  near  Plattsburg  on  the  3 1st,  without  meeting 
any  opposition — the  American  general,  Moore,  with  1,500  men, 
having  retreated  at  the  approach  of  the  British.  Colonel 
John  Murray,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British,  took  pos- 
session of  the  arsenals,  etc.,  and  after  having  embarked  all  the 
warlike  stores,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  was  found  in 
the  arsenal,  and  having  destroyed  such  as  he  could  not  con- 
veniently take  away,  set  fire  to  the  enemy's  arsenal,  public 
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buildings,  commissariat  stores,  and  barracka,  recently  erected, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  from  4,000  to  <^,000  men.  While 
the  troops  were  thus  employed  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 
Captains  Everard  and  Pring,  in  the  Growler  and  Eagle,  with  a 
gun-boat  proceeded  to  Burlington,  where  General  Hampton 
lay  encamped  with  4,000  men,  and  threw  that  place  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  Having  captured  and  destroyed,  within 
sight  of  the  American  forces,  four  vessels.  Captain  Everard 
returned  to  Plattsburg,  where  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and 
proceecded  to  Swantoa,  Colonel  Murray,  while  on  the  way 
thither,  sent  a  detachment  to  Champlain  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  barracks  and  block-house  at  that  port.  The 
main  body  having  visited  Swanton,  and  effected  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition  to  the  fullest  extent  of  bis  Excellency  the 
Governor- General's  orders,  returned  to  the  Isle-aux-Nois,  where 
they  arrived  the  4th  of  August,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and 
having  been  completely  successful. 

But  these  successes  were  only  preliminaiy  to  two  victories 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  military  warfare,  considering  the 
disparity  in  the  number  and  means  of  the  parties  concerned — 
known  as  the  battles  of  Chateauguay  and  Ckrystlcr'a  Farrii. 

General  Hampton,  after  having  transported  his  force  across 
Lake  Champlain,  lay  encamped  some  days  at  Cumberland 
Head,  near  Flattsburg.  On  the  20th  of  September  he  entered 
Lower  Canada  at  Odletown,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake 
Champlain,  with  upwards  of  5,000  men.  The  road  leading  from 
thence  to  I'Acadio,  and  the  open  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal,  lies  through  a  swamp  of  about  fifteen  miles,  which  had  - 
been  cut  up  and  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  abatis 
since  the  preceding  campaign,  by  the  Voltigcurs  under  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel DeSalaberry,  and  guarded  by  some  Voltigeuraand 
.  Indians.  Deterred  by  these  obstructions,  General  Hampton 
evacuated  Odletown  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  moved  with 
his  whole  force  westward,  toward  the  head  of  Cliatcauguay  river, 
under  pretest  of  tho  impracticability  of  advancing  through  the 
Odletown  road  for  want  of  water  for  his  cavalry  and  cattle,  ow- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  drought  of  the  season.  Colonel  De  Sala- 
beriy,  with  the  Canadian  Voltigcurs,  on  ascertaining  the  route 
the  enemy  had  taken,  moved  in  like  manner  to  Chateauguay, 
and  by  his  skilful  precautions  and  arrangements  of  defence 
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and  attack,  he  gained  advantage  in  several  skirmishes  wiCh 
scouting  and  advance  parties  of  the  enemj — thus  leading  his 
Yoltigeurs  for  the  first  time  into  action,  and  acquiring  a  just 
confidence  in  the  valour  of  his  countrymen,  which  a  few  days 
afterwards  they  nobly  exemplified  imder  their  gallant  leader  at 
Chateauguay.  Finally  he  assumed  a  judicious  position  in  a 
thick  wood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chateauguay  river,  at  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  above  the  Turk,  or  confluence  of  the 
English  and  Chateauguay  rivers,  where  he  threw  up  temporary 
breastworks  of  logs,  covering  his  front  and  right  flank  with 
extended  abatis,  while  his  left  was  covered  by  the  river.  Here 
he  resolved  to  await  the  enemy  and  maintain  his  ground  with 
a  Spartan  handful  of  Canadians  against  the  whole  strength  of 
the  invading  army.  In  his  rear  there  was  a  small  rapid  where 
the  river  was  f ordable ;  this  he  covered  with  a  strong  breast- 
work and  guard ;  keeping  at  the  same  time  a  strong  picquet  of 
the  Beauharnois  Militia  in  advance  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  lest  the  enemy,  approaching  under  cover  of  the  forest^ 
might  cross  the  ford  and  dislodge  him  from  his  ground. 

The  occupancy  of  this  position  General  Hampton  justly  com 
sidercd  of  the  first  importance  to  the  ulterior  object  of  the 
campaign  against  Montreal,  as  the  country  from  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Chateauguay,  being  principally  open  and  culti- 
vated, afforded  no  strong  points  to  cheek  his  progress  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  prevent  his  junction  with  General  Wilkinson's 
division ;  but  which  in  fact  was  not  yet  in  readiness  to  move. 

General  Hampton,  in  the  meantime,  to  distract  and  divide  the 
attention  of  the  British,  directed  Colonel  Clarke  to  carry  on 
a  petty  warfare  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Champlain :  and 
that  ruthless  depredator  invested  the  settlements  in  Missisquoi 
Bay,  where  he  plundered  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  wanton 
manner. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  General  Hampton  again  entered 
Lower  Canada,  having  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day  dis- 
patched his  light  troops  and  a  regiment  of  the  line,  under 
Brigadier-General  Izard,  to  dislodge  a  small  picquet  of  sedentary 
militia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Outarde  and  Chateauguay 
rivers,  where  the  main  body  arrived  on  the  22nd.  On  the 
24th,  having  opened  and  completed  a  large  and  practicable 
road  from  his  position  at  Four  Corners  (a  distance  of  twenty- 
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four  mile-),  through  woods  aiid  raora-sMs  which  lieutenant- 
Colorel  Ue  Salaberry,  on  returning  from  the  Four  Comers,  had 
broken  up  and  embarrassed  with  abatia,  Qeneral  Hampton 
broo^ht  forward  the  whole  of  his  artillery  (ten  field-pieces) 
•Q'i  stores  to  his  new  position — about  seven  miles  from  Lieut.- 
CoJonel  De  Salabeny's  post. 

SVom  this  point  General  Hampton  dispatched  Colonel  Purdy 
with  a  light  brigade,  and  a  strong  body  of  infantry  of  the  line, 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  night  of  the  Soth,  with  orders  to  gain 
ihe  Ford,  and  fall  on  the  rear  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  De 
Satabcrry's  position  while  the  main  body  were  to  commence 
the  attack  in  front,  Purdy's  brigade  proceeded,  but  were  mis- 
led and  bewildered  in  the  woods,  and  did  not  gain  the  point  of 
attack  as  directed  by  the  commanding  officer.  General  Hamp- 
ton, however,  advanced  next  morning  (26th  October)  under  the 
expectation  of  having  the  intended  attack  at  the  Foni,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  made  bis  appearance  with  about  three  tJiotiaand  five 
hundred  men,  under  Qeneral  Izard,  on  the  high  rood  leading 
to  ttie  abatia,  and  drove  in  a  picket  of  twenty-five  men,  who 
falling  back  on  a  second  picket  made  a  resolute  stand,  and 
maintained  a  smart  fire  upon  the  enemy.  Lieu  ten  ant- Colonel 
De  Salaberry,  upon  hearing  the  musketry,  promptly  advanced 
with  the  light  company  of  the  Canadian  Fenciblcs,  commanded 
by  Captain  Ferguson,  and  two  companies  of  his  Voltigcurs,  com- 
manded by  Captains  Chevalier  and  Juchescau  Duchesnay.  Tlie 
first  of  these  companies  he  posted  on  the  right,  in  front  of  the 
aJuitis,  in  extended  order,  its  right  skirting  on  the  adjoining 
woods  and  abatis,  among  which  were  distributed  a  few  Abena 
qui  Indians.  Captains  Chevalier  and  Duchesnay's  companies 
of  Voltigeurs,  in  extended  order,  occupied  the  ground  from  the 
left  of  this  company  to  the  River  Chateauguay,  and  the  third 
company,  under  Captain  L.  Jueheseau  Duclicsnay,  with  the 
aedentary  militia,  under  Captain  Lougtain,  were  thrown  back 
en  potence  along  the  margin  of  the  rivor  for  the  purpose 
of  flanking,  or  preventing  a  flank  fire  from  the  enemy  in  the 
event  of  his  appearing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
enemy  in  the  meantime  adi^onced  with  steadiness  in  open 
column  of  sections  to  within  musket  shot,  when  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  De  Salabcny  discharged  his  rifie  as  signal  to  commence 
firing,  at  which  a  mounted    officer  was  seen  to  fall    The 
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bugles  sounded,  and  a  quick  fire  was  immediaielj  opened  apon 
the  enemy  who  wheeled  up  into  line,  and  commenced  a  fire  in 
battalion  vollies,  which,  from  the  position  of  their  line,  was 
almost  totally  thrown  to  the  right  of  the  Canadians,  and  of  no 
efiect  whatever.  They,  however,  soon  changed  their  front 
parallel  to  their  adversaries,  by  facing  to  the  right,  and  filing 
up  with  speed,  when  the  engagement  became  generaL 

Tlie  retirement  of  the  few  skirmishers,  rather  advanced  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  being  mistaken  by  the  enemy  for  a  flight, 
an  universal  shout  ensued,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  Cana- 
dians, and  the  reinforcements  in  reserve  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McDonnell,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Salaberry  as 
a  ruse  de  guerre  (like  Gideon  with  his  trumpets  and  300  men. 
Judges,  vii.),  ordered  the  bugles  placed  at  intervals,  in  the 
abatis,  to  sound  an  advance ;  this  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
checked  the  ardour  of  the  enemy,  who  suspected  that  the 
Canadians  were  advancing  in  great  numbers  to  circumvent  them. 
The  noise  of  the  engagement  brought  Colonel  Purdy's  division 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which,  having  driven  in  the 
picket  of  the  sedentary  militia  under  Captain  Bruguier,  were 
pressing  on  for  the  ford  at  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  De 
Salaberry  ordered  the  light  company  of  the  3rd  Battalion  em- 
bodied militia,  under  Captain  Daly,  to  cross  and  take  up  the 
ground  abandoned  by  the  picquct,  Captain  Daly  with  his  com- 
pany crossed  the  ford,  and  having  advanced  fell  in  with  and 
drove  back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Americans  on  the  main 
body,  which  still  pressed  forward  and  compelled  him  in  his  turn 
to  fall  back.  Having  repulsed  Captain  Daly's  company,  they 
were  moving  on  in  overwhelming  numbers  with  eagerness  and 
speed  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  until  opposite  to  Captain 
L.  Juchcscau  Duclicsnay  s  company,  which  hitherto  lay  con- 
cealed, and  now  at  the  word  of  command  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dc  Salaberry,  opened  so  unexpected  and  effectual  a 
lire  upon  the  enemy,  as  to  throw  him  into  the  utmost  disorder, 
and  to  occasion  a  tumultuous  and  precipitate  retreat. 

General  Hampton  finding  his  arrangements  disconcerted  by 
the  total  route  of  the  division  on  the  right  bank,  withdrew  his 
forces  in  good  order  at  half -past  two  in  the  afternoon,  without 
having  made  a  single  effort  to  carry  the  abatis  and  cntrencli- 
iiients  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel 
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De  Salaltcrry,  with  scarcely  SOO  Canadians,  masters  of  tlio  Ccld 
of  action. 

Towards  llio  close  of  tlie  enj-ijcmcnt.  Sir  Gcorga  Provost, 
with  Major-Oeneral  De  ^Yattcville,  arrived  on  the  ground,  and 
■witnessed  in  person  the  judicious  arrangements  and  successful 
exertion?  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Do  Salaberry  and  his  gallant 
comrades  and  countrymen,  wlioco  prowess  on  tho  occasion 
callcJ  forth  the  warmest  encomiums  of  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  gave  them  a  just  claim  to  the  disinterested  and  im- 
partial applause  of  history. 

The  fatigues  and  privations  experienced  hy  General  Hamp- 
ton's troops,  exposed  for  several  v.cek3  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
season,  demoralized  them  to  the  native  rawness  of  new  recruits, 
and  rendered  them  no  more  capable  of  co-operating  with 
General  Wilkinson's  division  in  the  combined  movement 
against  Uontrcal.  Tlicy  shortly  after  fell  back  on  Tlattsburg 
and  retired  to  winter  quarters. 

The  Canadian  Victory  of  "  dii'j/stler'a  Farm." — The  next 
expedition  a^inst  Montreal  was  to  proceed  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  under  the  commaiid  of  General  Wilkinson.*  Tho 
American  forces  to  about  10,C30  men  rendezvoused  towards 
the  end  of  October  on  Grenadier  Island,  near  Kingston,  whcro 
General  De  Rottenburgh  confidently  expected  an  attack,  and  waa 
prepared  for  it;  but  General  V/ilkinson  was  not  so  disposed, 
and,  after  expcricncin^r  much  fo'jl  weather,  commenced  his 
movement  under  cover  of  tbo  American  fleet,  and  on  the  Srd  of 
If ovcmber  slipt  into  the  St.  Lawrence  with  a  Uotilla  of  upwards 
of  tlirce  hundred  boats  of  various  sizes,  escorted  by  a  division 
of  gun-boats.  He  proceeded  to  within  three  miles  of  Pre^cott 
and  landed  Ids  troops  on  tho  American  shore,  who  proceeded 
downwards  by  land  to  a  bay  or  cove,  two  miles  below  Ogdcns- 
borgh,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Er'.tish  batteries  at  Prescoti,  wlillo 
tho  llotilla  passed  them  in  tho  night  of  tho  Cth,  with  U'.ilo 
injury  from  tho  cannonado  of  the  British  batteries. 

Tlio  movements  of  tlio  Cotilla  down  tho  St.  Lcwrcnco 
having  been  ascertained  at  Hingston,  General  Do  llotlcnbargh 
detached  a  small  force  from  that  port,  consisting  of  tho  ^Jth 

*  "Ouneral  Willdiuimwas  called  from  ihc  South  to  tLssniaQ  iLc  commaiKl 
of  tlia  Auiuriuun  loteca  in  thu  Noi-tli,  in  IIjo  room  of  Gvatml  DLntbom. 
wliicli  now  widi  General  Hampton's  Uivuiun,  oinonatcd  to  about  1Q,U0U,  ta 
VOL.  u.— 27 
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their  light  infantry  to  cover  their  retreat,  who  were  soon  driven 
away  by  a  judicious  movement  made  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pearson* 

The  British  detachment  for  the  night  occupied  the  ground 
from  which  the  enemy  had  been  driven* 

This  (called  the  Battle  of  Chrystler's  Farm,  from  the  ground 
on  which  it  occurred)  is,  in  the  estimation  of  military  men, 
considered  the  handsomest  affair  during  the  war,  from  the  pro- 
fessional skill  displayed  in  the  course  of  the  action  by  the 
adverse  commanders;  and  when  we  consider  the  prodigious 
preparations  of  'the  American  Qovemment  for  that  expedition, 
with  the  failure  of  which  their  hopes  of  conquest  banished, 
the  battle  of  Chrystler's  Farm  may  be  classed  as  an  event  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  defence  of  the  Canadas. 

The  American  division,  after  leaving  the  field,  re-embarked 
in. haste,  while  the  dragoons,  with  five  field-pieces  of  light 
artillery,  proceeded  down  towards  Cornwall,  in  the  rear  of 
General  Brown's  division,  who,  unaware  of  the  battle  of 
Chrystler's  Farm,  had  continued  his  march  for  that  place. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  by  their  own  statements,  amounted  to 
three  oflScers  and  ninety-nine  men  killed,  and  sixteen  oflBcers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  men  wouoded.  The  loss  of 
the  British  amounted  to  three  officers  (Captain  Nairne  of  the 
49th  Regiment,  and  Lieuetenants  Lorimier  and  Armstrong), 
and  twenty-one  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded,  and  twelve  missing. 

General  Wilkinson,  who,  during  the  action,  lay  confined  to 
his  barge  from  a  protracted  illness,  in  his  official  despatch  to 
his  Government,  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the 
bravery  an<l  discipline  of  the  troops  he  had  to  contend  with  at 
Chrystler's  Farm. 

The  day  after  the  engagement,  the  American  flotilla  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Long  Sault,  and  joined  near  Cornwall  the 
division  which  had  moved  towards  that  place,  where  General 
Wilkinson  confidently  expected  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  General 
Hampton  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  whom  he  had  written  on 
the  Cth,  to  that  effect,  not  being  then  acquainted  with  his  late 
defeat.  Ilere,  to  his  unspeakable  mortification  and  surprise, 
he  received  a  letter  from  General  Hampton,  informing  him  tliat 
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ihe  division  under  his  command  was  falling  beck  upon  Lak'6 
Chatnplain.* 

This  informatioa,  with  the  countless  difCcuUies  momentarily 
crowding  upon  tho  American  army,  efrccbually  blasted  every 
prospect  of  further  success.  So  circumstanced,  the  American 
commander  immediately  held  a  Council  of  War,  in  which  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  "That  the  attack  upon  Montreal 
should  be  abaudoiied  for  the  present  season,  and  that  the  army 
near  Cornwall  should  immediately  cross  to  the  American  shore, 
in  order  to  take  up  winter  quarters,"  a  resolution  which  was 
carried  into  eOecb  the  following  day,  by  their  proceeding  for 
Salmon  river,  where  their  boats  and  battcaux  were  scuttled, 
and  extensive  barracks  for  the  whole  army  were  erected  with 
extraordinaiy  celerity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  abatis,  so  as 
to  render  a  surprise  unprocticable. 

Every  appearance  of  danger  having  subsided,  the  commander 
of  the  Canadian  forces  dismissed  the  sedentary  militia,  by  a 
General  Order  of  the  17th  of  November,  with  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  they  had  repaired  to 
their  posts,  and  tho  loyalty  and  zeal  they  had  manifested  at 
the  prospect  of  encountering  the  enemy. 

With  these  operations  terminated  the  campaigns  of  1813  in 
Lower  Canada;  but  new  triumphs  still  awaited  the  British 

*  "  aeneral  Wilkinson  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  tlio  expedition,  transmitte^l 
■n  onlcr  to  Qi:ncral  Hampton  to  join  liim  at  St  Itogis ;  but  tliat  ofBcer 
having  learned  tlie  \ov  Btntu  of  General  Wilkinson's  Bnpplica  of  provisions, 
■nd  considering  Ibe  sLate  uf  Llie  roads,  conceived  it  the  most  prnilvnt  method, 
to  dieobcf  the  oi^ur,  EUid  not  to  place  himself  at  (ou  grtat  a  distance  from 
bia  own  wn^^zincs  ;  lie  tliurcfore  availed  himsult'  of  tlic  nearest  route 
to  Montreal,  the  unsucccssiul  result  of  nliicli  manmuvre  has  just  bc-ca 
detailed. 

"TUo  American  ormj'  was  ngnin  ordered  to  cross  the  line  and  take  np 
their  winter  quarters  in  tliuir  own  territory,  after  repeiiteilly  sulfcring  tliem- 
aelves  to  be  defeated  nnilcr  the  most  mortifying  r.nj  Iiuiuilitaling  eirt'Um- 
ctanccs  ;  with  lliu  llanic  of  which  the  commandtir-in-cliier  (General  Wilkin- 
i(m)cliar^d  Gencml  Ilumpton,  in  consequence  ofl.is  disoliedience  of  orders, 
but  with  wliicli  the  Ameiican  Secretary  of  War  more  pwptrly  clinrgcJ  both. 
However,  it  hud  tlic  CLfect  of  checking  the  military  zl-uI  wliich  appeared  to  - 
numifL'st  itseU  in  the  American  ranks  at  a  dislnnru  from  the  theatre  of 
hostile  operations,  and  eomplvtely  to  citinguiali  the  n^  duur  of  the  American 
troops  on  the  liiiCS."    (Thouif  son,  Chap.  xxviL  p.  SI  J.) 
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iarms  in  tho  PFOvince  of  Upper  Canada  before  the  end  of  tike 
year.* 

PART  xra. 

flEHEILAL  DRUIIIIOKD  AmtlYES  IN  UPFEB  CASADk — COLONEL  ItmiBAT  BBi^ 

TO  ahhest  thb  fredatort  incursions  or  ras  erutal  oenxral 

1I«CLURB  UPON  THE  INHABITANTS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURnOOD  OF  rOB 
6S0R0E — i:«3LURE's  BARBAROUS  BURNING  OV  THE  TOWN  OF  XEWABX 
(NIAGARA),  EXPOSING  400  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  TO  THE  INTXN8I 
GOLD  OF  THE  lOXH  OF  DECEMBER— IIcCLURE'S  FLIGHT  TO  FORT 
NIAGARA  ON  THE  AMERICAN  BIDE  OF  THE  HIT ER-— COLONEL  MURRAY, 
BT  SURPRISING  FORT  NIAGARA,  TAKES  THE  WHOLE  GARRISON  PRIS- 
ONERS, AND  SEIZES  LARGE  QUANTITIES  OF  MILITARY  STORES--OENERAL 
RIALL  RETAf.fATE3  IN  THE  SAME  WAT,  IN  REGARD  TO  LEWISTON,  BLACK 
ROCK,  AND  EUFFATX) — GENERAL  DRUMMOND  I3SUES  A  PROCLAMATIOS 
DEPRECATING  SUCH  SAVAGE  POLICY  AS  INITIALED  CY  THE  AMFnTn^ii 
GOVERNMENT. 

Early  in  December,  Major  General  Do  Rottenburgh  was 
relieved  in  the  command  of  Upper  Canada  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Drummond,  who  proceeded  from  Kingston  to  York, 
and  from  thence  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  the  army  again 
resumed  an  ofionsive  position.  The  country  along  the  St 
Lawrence,  being  freed  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Murray,  of  t!io  100th  Regiment,  was  ordered  to  advance 
from  Eurliiigton  Heights  towards  Fort  George,  with  a  view  at 
that  time  to  prevent  predatory  incursions  of  tho  enemy  under 
General  McClurc  (then  in  possession  of  that  fort)  on  the 
defenceless  inliabjt.iiits  of  the  surroun<ling  country.  But 
General  McClure,  having  heard  of  the  dis:isters  which  had 
befallen  the  r.rmy  destined  for  Montreal,  nnd  conscious  that  a 
like  fate  might  probably  await  him  and  Ins  army,  with  that 
dastardly  cowardice  peculiar  to  himself  and  a  few  of  liis  com- 
patriots and  traitors  who  joined  themselves  to  hLs  train,  and 
against  tlie  very  spirit  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  civilized 
warfare,  immersed  the  flourishing  town  of  Newark  (Niagara) 
in  one  continued  sheet  of  flame,  and  ignobly  fled  with  his 
followers  into  his  territory.     The  historian  laments  that  it  is 

♦  The  foregoing  nccoiint  of  the  transactions  in  Lower  Canada  i^  chiefly 
extracted  from  Mr.  ChIi^tie*8  History  of  the  AVar  of  1812,  and  mostly  in  hL 
M'ordd.    What  foliowu  is  mostly  taken  from  Thompson's  War  of  1812. 
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■not  in  his  power  to  record  one  magnanimooa  act  of  that  recreant 
General,  to  rescue  his  name  froib  that  gulf  of  infamy  to  which 
his  nefarious  conduct  has  forever  doomed  it.* 

But  retaliation  was  only  delayed  a  week.  On  the  evening 
of  the  18th  of  December,  preparations  were  made  for  taking 
Fort  Niairara  from  the  enemy,  for  which  service  Colonel  Mur- 
ray, of  the  100th  Regiment,  was  selected  to  take  the  command ; 
and  long  hefore  daylight  next  morning  this  gallant  officer,  st 
the  head  of  the  grenadier  company  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the 
grenadier  and  light  companies  of  the  4>lst  Regiment,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  his  own  corps,  crossed  the  river  about  two  miles 
above  the  fort,  upon  which  they  immediately  advanced.  Oo 
approaching  the  fortress,  sentries,  planted  on  the  outer  works, 
were  surprised  and  taken,  the  countersign  obtained,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  fort  was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  in  this  affair  was  only 

•  The  barlxiTOiia  act  of  General  McClure  in  burning  Ningara  h  ascril>eil 
to  directions  from  tlie  American  Sccrctaiy  at  War ;  but  the  many  ncfurioiu 
acts  committed  by  McClute  could  bnrdly  be  owing  to  directions  from 
Washin^^n.  Mr.  Christie  says  that  UcCluic  "  baring,  [mrsuant  to  ths 
dii«ctions  of  the  American  Secretary  at  War,  most  lubumaulj,  on  tlie  lOth 
of  December,  set  fire  to  the  flourishing  village  of  Ncwaik,  containing  about 
150  houses,  which  were  reduced  to  aslics,  leaving  the  wn-lcJicd  and  ibrlom 
inhabitants,  ^ith  upwards  of  400  women  and  cLililrcn,  e^|loscd  to  tliC 
accumulated  horrors  of  famine  and  the  inclemency  of  a  Canadi;in  uinter. 

The  British,  nndut  the  command  of  Colonel  Murray,  scarcily  nmomiting 
to  GOO  men,  including  Indians  and  militia,  immediately  occupied  Fort 
George.  The  barbarous  policy  of  the  American  Government  in  deslroyinfj 
Newark,  ewipperatcd  the  army  as  well  aa  the  inhobitanta  on  the  fixintier, 
of  whose  impnticDce  for  retaliation  General  Drummond  pnjnjplly  availud 
himself  after  the  occupation  of  Fort  George,  by  adopting  the  ivsolutiou  of 
carrying  the  American  Fort  Niogara  by  aurprise."    (Clinp.  vii.,  p.  IjG.) 

Mr.  Thompson  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  McClure  ond  his  soldiers,  even 
before  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Newark  :  "  The  American  army  had  no 
sooner  taken  tip  a  position  in  front  of  Fort  Gcoi^i',  than  tl:e  fomgin^  parties, 
or  rather  marauders,  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  plunder  upou  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  within  the  viciniiy  of  their  camp,  most  ol  whom,  at 
the  time,  conaistud  of  women  and  children  ;  even  omongst  the  gecicnd 
officers  acta  of  pillage  wore  perpetrated,  that,  bad  auch  occuned  with  private 
soldicra  in  the  British  army,  would  liavc  stumped  a  stigma  "U  the  character 
of  the  British,  in  the  ejus  of  America,  lor  which  no  c-iurae  of  conduct  which 
they  could  ever  after  have  puraui^d  would  have  siilEeieutly  nluned.°  (War 
of  1812,  Chap.  xxix.  pp.  227,  22& 
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,  six  killed  and  five  wounded :  that  of  the  enemy  amounted  to 
aixty-ftve  killed  and  fourteen  wounded  (all  with  the  bayonet), 
and  the  whole  garrison  was  made  prisoners,  consisting  of  nearly 
330.  There  were  in  the  fort,  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  twenty- 
seven  pieces  of  ordnance  of  weighty  calibre,  3,000  muskets 
with  apparatus^  besides  large  magazines  of  camp  equipage  and 
military  clothing,  which  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Fort  Niagara  was  captured,  the 
town  of  Lewiston,  about  eight  miles  above  Fort  Niagara,  was 
ta^en  possession  of  by  a  British  force  under  Major^eneral 
Riall,  without  opposition ;  in  which  place  the  public  magasineB 
were  well  filled  with  provisions  and  other  military  stores. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  General  Eiall 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Block  Rock,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
consisting  of  about  600  men,  detachments  from  the  8th  or  the 
King's  Regiment,  41st,  89th,  and  100th  Regiments,  with  a  few 
Militia  volunteers,  exclusive  of  six  or  seven  companies  of  the 
Royal  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon, 
who  were  directed  to  land  between  the  villages  of  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock,  about  two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  with  a 
view  to  divert  the  garrison  of  Black  Rock,  while  the  other 
troops  were  landing  in  front  of  that  port ;  but  in  conseciuence 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather,  a  number  of  the  boats  were 
fitranded ;  by  which  means  the  troops  were  unable  to  land  io 
time  to  effect  the  object  for  which  they  had  been  intended ; 
however,  the  enemy  was  driven  from  both  positions  in  a  short 
time. 

The  American  loss  in  this  affair  was  upwards  of  five  hundred, 
130  of  whom  were  prisoners  of  war;  the  loss  of  the  BriiUi 
was  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of  the  enemy.  • 

The  state  of  exasperation  to  which  the  mind  of  every  British 
subject  had  been  wrought  by  the  conduct  of  McClure  in  burn- 
ing the  town  of  Newark,  and  exposing  all  to  the  inclemency  of 
a  Canadian  winter,  both  the  helpless  infant  and  infirm  old  age, 
was  such  that  nothing  but  a  similar  retaliation  could  assuage ; 
the  whole  line  of  frontier,  from  Buffalo  to  Fort  Niagara,  was 
therefore  burnt  to  ashes. 

Ample  vengeance  having  thus  been  taken  for  the  wanton 
conflagration  and  cruel  outrages  committed  upon  the  defenceless 
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inliabitants  of  Newark  and  neighbourhood,  Lieuteiiant-OeneTal 
Dmmmoiid,  on  the  12th  of  January,  ISli,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  strongly  deprecated  the  savage  mode  of  war- 
fare to  which  the  enemy,  by  a  departure  from  the  estahlLshed 
usages  of  war,  had  compelled  him  to  lesoH.  He  traced  with 
buthful  precision  and  correctness  the  conduct  that  had  marked 
the  pToj^ress  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
cluded by  lamenting  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  re- 
taliating upon  the  subjects  of  America  the  miseries  in- 
flicted upon  the  inhabitants  of  Kewark,  but  at  the  same  time 
declared  it  not  to  be  his  intention  further  to  pursue  a  system  so 
terolting  to  his  own  feelings,  and  so  little  congenial  to  the 
British  character,  unless  he  should  be  compelled  by  the  future 
meaaurea  of  the  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  LVU. 

yiOVZMSSTB  AND  CaXFAIGNS  OF  1814— ThI   ThIED  AMD  LaSX  YeAM 

ov  THE  Was. 
PAETL 

FBKPABATrONS  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN — BETNFORCEKENTS  FROM  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK— ROYAL  APPROBATION  OP  CANADIAN  LOYALTY  AND  COURAGE- 
AMERICAN  INVASION  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  MONTREAL  UNDER  GENERAL 
WILKINSON — TUE  LARGE  FORCE  OP  AMERICANS  DEFEATED  AT  LA  COLLK 
BY  A  bMALL  FORCE  OF  CANADIANS — RETURN  TO  PLATT8BURG,  WHERB 
GENERAL  WILKINSON,  DISAPPOINTED  AND  MOBTIFIFD,  RETIRES  FROM 
TUE  ARMY. 

The  total  failure  for  two  years  of  the  expeditions  which  had 
been  fitted  out  at  so  much  expense  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  had  considerably  sub- 
dued that  ardour  for  military  renown  which,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war — from  the  defenceless  state  of  Canada,  and 
the  absorption  of  British  strength  in  the  European  war — had 
promised  so  rich  a  harvest  of  laurels  and  territory  to  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  the  most  active  exertions  were  made  on 
both  sides  during  the  winter  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Stores 
of  all  descriptions  were  forwarded  to  Kingston  from  Quebec 
and  Montreal  on  sleighs,  at  prodigious  expense.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  New  Brunswick  again  evinced  their  lo^^alty  and 
patriotism.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robinson,  with  a  regiment, 
marched  through  the  woods  from  Fredericton  to  the  St 
Lawrence,  in  the  month  of  February,  A  reinforcement  of  220 
seamen  for  the  lakes  came  by  the  same  route.  To  expedite  the 
progress  of    these   reinforcements,    the    Legislature   of    Kew 
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Brunswick  voted  £300,  and  the  city  of  St.  Jolin  gave  a 
similar  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of  conveying  the  troops 
and  sailors  on  sleighs  us  far  as  the  nature  of  the  rocda  would 
permit. 

On  the  SGth  of  Uarch,  His  Excellency  Sir  Georjo  Trcvost 
issued  a  General  Order  exprossinj^  the  approb:ition  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  the  affair  of  Chateauguay,  and  Lis  "  peculiar 
pleasure  at  finding  that  Hia  Majesty's  Canadian  subjects  had 
at  length  the  opportunity  of  refuting,  by  their  own  brilliant 
exertions  in  defence  of  their  country,  the  calumnious  charges 
of  disaffection  and  disloyalty  with  which  the  enemy  had 
prefaced  his  first  invasion  of  the  province,  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  De  Salabcny  in  particular,  and  to  all  the  olRcers  and 
men  imdcr  his  command,  the  sense  entertained  by  his  Royal 
Highness  of  their  meritorious  and  distinguished  services,  waa 
made  known. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Americans  in  the  neiglibourhood 
of  Ldike  Champlain  which  gave  room  to  expect  an  American 
invasion  of  the  district  of  Montreal,  waa  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  March,  1814,  when  Brigadier-General  Uacomb, 
with  a  division  of  American  forces  from  Plattsburg,  crossed 
Lake  Champlain  upon  tlie  ice,  and  entered  St.  Ai^iiand,  where 
he  remained  some  days,  while  General  Wilkinson  prepared  for 
an  attack  upon  the  outposts  of  Odletown  and  the  Le  Colle 
Mill,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  block-honsc.  On  the 
morning  of  the  loth  of  March  (General  Macomb  having  sud- 
denly withdrawn  his  division  from  St.  Armand'a,  and  rejoined 
.  the  main  body),  the  American  forces,  consisting  of  5,000  men. 
commanded  by  General  Wilkinson  in  person,  entered  Odle- 
town. TIic  Americans  repeated  tlicir  attacks  upon  the  coveted 
Le  Collo  Mill  frontier;  and  the  Canadian  FencibJcii,  Frontier 
Light  Infantry,  and  the  Voltigeurs,  repeated  their  deeds  of 
bravery  and  heroism,  and  repelled  the  multitudinous  invaders, 
"  The  Americans,"  says  Mr.  Christie,  "  exhausted  wilh  cold  and 
fatigue,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  pUco  without 
heavy  artillery,  which,  from  tho  state  of  the  ror-Jj,  could  not 
be  brought  forward,  withdrew  their  forces  in  good  order  from 
tho  contest,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  v.ithout  being 
pursued  in  the  retreat. 

The  British  loss  amounted  to  only  ten  men  killed  and  four 
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men  missing,  and  two  officers  and  forty-four  men  wounded. 
The  American  loss,  though  considerable,  could  not  be  precisely 
ascertained. 

Uaving  failed  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  block-house  (Le 
C!oIIe  lilili),  scarcely  deserving  the  appellation  of  a  military 
post,  the  enemy  fell  back  upon  Champlain  Town,  from  whence 
they  returned  to  Plattsburg. 

General  Wilkinson,  after  this  abortive  attempt  to  retrieve  his 
military  fame,  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  his  command, 
or  to  have  sought  voluntary  retirement  from  a  service  in 
which  ho  had  experienced  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
reverses. 

PART  XL 

TAKING  OF  rRAiaiB   DU   CmEN— DEFENCB   OF  lfACKINAC--SX7CCB8B  IV    TBI 

HARITIME  FBOVIKCEa. 

Before  noticing  the  military  campaign  of  Upper  Canada,  we 
will  complete  the  summary  view  of  those  which  relate  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Lower  Canada. 

During  tlie  occurrences  of  the  taking  of  the  post  of  Prairie 
du  C/cic'n,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  triumphant  defence  of 
Michilhnaddnac,  Licutenant-General  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrook, 
the  Lieutcnant-Qovernor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  successful  in  re- 
ducing a  very  populous  and  extensive  portion  of  the  enemy's 
territoiic3  aJjaccnt  to  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
detached  a  small  force  from  Halifax  under  Colonel  Pilkington, 
while  tlic  Ramilies,  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardie,  took 
pos.sc3sion,  on  the  10th  of  July,  of  Mos^  Island,  in  Passassama- 
quodJy  Bay ;  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sullivan,  consisting  of  six 
officers  and  eighty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Putman, 
surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

On  tlio  CGtli  of  August,  Sir  John  C.  Sherbrook,  having  em- 
barked at  Halifax  the  whole  of  his  disposable  forces  on  board 
of  ten  transports,  set  sail,  accompanied  by  a  small  squadron 
under  Rjar-Atlmiral  Griffith,  for  Castine,  on  the  Penobscot  river, 
where  lie  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  took  possession 
of  the  b.iLtcrIc3  at  that  place  ;  the  enemy  finding  it  impossible 
to  retain  t!ie  post — having  previously  blown  up  the  magazine, 
and  rcUvvilcd  with  the  field-pieces. 
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The  United  States  Trig-ite  Adarna  had,  some  daya  provioiis  to 
the  arrlTol  of  the  Brltiiih  at  Castine,  run  into  the  Penobscot 
river,  and  for  security  Imd  gone  up  as  far  as  Hampden,  where 
her  guns  had  been  landed  and  a  position  taken,  with  a  view  of 
protecting  her.  Captain  Barrie,  of  the  Dragon,  with  a  snitahle 
naval  force,  and  GOO  picked  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
John,  of  the  Gth  Regiment,  were  detached  up  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  possessing  or  destroying  the  Adams.  Tlie  enemy, 
who  at  first  offered  a  spirited  resistance,  after  setting  (ire  to  the 
frigate,  fled  in  all  directions,  upon  finding  the  British  resolutely 
advancing  against  their  positions.  Several  pieces  of  ordnnnee 
iuid  three  stands  of  co'ours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
whose  los3  amounted  to  no  more  than  one  man  killed,  end  one 
officer  and  seven  men  wounded. 

After  the  capture  of  C:i.stine,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Filkington 
was  despatdied  with  a  brigade  of  troops  for  Madiiai,  which  was 
token  posseaiion  of  on  the  11th  of  September  by  that  oI3ccr — 
the  detachment  in  Fort  O'Brien  having,  on  the  approach  of  the 
British,  precipitately  retreated  from  the  fort,  leaving  twenty-six 
pieces  of  ordnanco,  with  a  quantity  of  small  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Ijeutenant-Colonsl  rilldngton  was  on  the  point  of  raarc^iing 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  when  he  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Lieutenant-Gcncrai  Brewer,  commander  of  the  district, 
engaging  that  the  militia  forces  within  the  County  of  Wash- 
ington should  not  bear  arms,  or  serve  against  his  Britannic 
Majesty  during  tho  war.  This,  with  a  similar  ofler  made  by 
the  civil  officers  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county,  brought 
on  a  cessation  of  arms. 

By  these  judicious  measures  a  populous  extent  of  territory, 
stretching  one  hundred  miles  along  the  sea  coast,  including  a 
valuable  tract  of  country  partly  separating  New  Brunswick 
from  Lower  Canada,  passed  undcr'the  dominion  of  the  British 
anna,  without  elTusion  of  blood  or  the  least  waste  of  treasure. 
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PART  IIL 

VKGLA!TD,  mEB  FROU  THB  EUROPEAN  WAR,  DETCRITIKES  TO  rUinSH  THl 
UNITED  STATES  FOB  THEIR  JUNCTION  WITH  NAPOLEON  AND  INVA8I0H 
OF  CANADA — SWEEPS  THE  AMERICAN  COASTS  WITH  HER  FLEET,  AND 
BENDS  REINF0RCE1IENT8  OF  16,000  MEN  TO  CANADA — FAILURE  OF  BIB 
GEORQB  provost's  ATTACK  ON  FLATTSDURG — HIS  RECALL,  AND  SUM- 
MONED TO  DE  TRIED  B7  OOURT-MARTIAL — DIES  BEFORE  THE  APPOINTED 
DAT  OF  TRIAL — ESTDfATB  OF  HIS  CHARACTER. 

Hitherto,  for  more  than  two  years,  the  colonics  had  been 
thrown  almost  entirely  upon  their  own  prowess  and  rcsoarosB, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  few  British  soldiers,  for  their  own 
defence  against  an  invading  enemy  fifty  times  more  populous 
than  themselves.  Up  to  this  time  England  had  been  struggling 
ilgainst  Napoleon  for  the  liberties  of  Europe;  but  now  the 
Corsiean  tiger  was  chained  up  in  Elba ;  peace  once  more  reigned 
in  Europe,  and  England  was  now  free  to  throw  the  whole 
Weight  of  her  victorious  armies  and  unconquerable  navy  against 
the  United  States,  whose  treasury  was  bankrupt,  whose  people 
were  disheartened  at  the  reverses  inflicted  on  their  armies  bv 
handfuls  of  British  and  Canadians  opposed  to  them,  and  whose 
loudest  ciy  now  was  for  peace;  but  the  United  States  had 
refused  peace  when  she  could  have  had  it,  and  Great  Britain 
was  now  determined  to  punish  her  for  her  attacks  on  a  peace- 
ful colony,  when  the  mother  country  was  so  tlioroughly  engaged 
elsewl-jrc  as  to  be  almost  forced  to  leave  it  to  its  own  resources. 
Of  the  vigorous  blockade  of  the  American  seaports,  of  the 
capture  of  Washington  and  burning  of  the  capitol,  etc.,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  in  this  place ;  we  have  only  to  do  at 
present  witli  the  operations  which  took  place  in  Canada  during 
the  summer  of  1814. 

During  the  summer  about  1G,000  British  troops  arrived  at 
Quebec ;  but  only  4,000  were  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  under  the 
command  of  General  Kempt;  and  the  Governor-General, 
Prcvost,  concentrated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
rciurorccnicnts  in  the  Richelieu  district,  with  a  view  to  a 
descent  on  the  State  of  New  York  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain, 
at  rialtsburg.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  co-operation  of  the 
flotilla  on  the  lake  was  considered  necessaiy,  and  orders  were 
given  to  put  it  in  an  efficient  condition ;  but  the  flotilla  was 
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defeated  and  its  vessels  taken  by  the  enemy ;  and  the  land 
forces,  though  they  could  have  easily  taken  Plattsburg,  did 
nothing,  and  were  ordered  to  retreat  within  the  British  lines. 
The  conduct  of  Sir  George  Prevost  in  this  afTair — undertaken 
for  his  own  ambition,  and  without  any  public  necessity — lost 
him  all  his  military  prestige ;  both  officcia  and  men  felt  the 
disgrace  of  retreating  before  an  inferior  force  of  militia ;  the 
valiant  Colonel  Murray  and  other  officers  protested  against  the 
letreat,  and  some  of  them  indignantly  broke  their  swords, 
declaring  that  they  would  never  serve  under  him  again.  He 
was  recalled  to  England,  and  under  charges  by  Commodore  Sir 
James  Yeo,  was  arraigned  before  a  court-martial,  but  died  a 
week  before  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial  Though  Sir 
George  Prevost  was  unsuccessful  as  a  military  commander — 
^ving  disgracefully  failed  in  the  only  two  expeditions  which 
be  planned  and  personally  superintended — the  one  against 
Sackett's  Uarbour  and  the  other  against  Plattsburg — he  was 
an  excellent  dvil  governor  for  Lower  Canada,  and  an  amiable 
4nd  upright  man. 

.  It  is  alk'gctl,  however,  that  the  Duke'  of  Wellington  ano 
other  high  authoribica  approved  of  his  conduct,  and  the  Prince 
Kegent  showed  marks  of  kindness  to  his  family  after  his  death. 
His  health,  which  was  never  strong,  suCered  much,  not  only 
from  mortiflcation  and  mental  anxiety  in  regard  to  his  approach- 
ing trial  (which  he  demanded  at  the  earliest  possible  period),, 
but  by  a  winter's  journey  across  the  open  country  bctwcco  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  John,  on  his  way  homo,  that  ho  died  oa 
the  5th  of  January,  1816,  just  one  week  before  the  court- 
martial  appointed  to  examine  into  his  conduct  was  to  have 
been  convened.       .       . 

Mr.  Cliristie,  who  was  an  English  member  of  the  Legislative  - 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  author  of  an  elaborate 
History  of  Canada,  in  .six  volumes,  beside  his  excellent  "  History 
of  the  War  of  1812,"  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the 
character  and  Administration  of  Sir  George  Prevost : 

"  A  warm  and  unswerving  friend  of  the  Canadian  population, 
of  French  origin,  he  conEded  in  and  liberally  patronized  them 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  administration ;  and 
they,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  generously  responded  to  his 
oonEdcnce  in  them.    No  countiy  or  people  ever    exhibited 
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greater  unanimity  or  patriotism  than  did  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada  of  both  origins,  in  the  war  of  1812  by  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain — a  stand  the  more  to  be  remem- 
bered by  her  Government,  as  these  colonies,  abnost  destitute 
of  troops,  wholly  so  of  money,  and  scarcely  possessing  even 
a  sufliciency  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of  defence,  owing  to 
the  more  imperious  calls  from  other  quarters  upon  the  Home 
Government,  were,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  in  a  manner  left 
to  their  own  action  and  resources,  and  which  they  nobly 
exemplified,  single-handed,  as  it  were,  throughout  the  first  two 
campaigns.  The  principles  of  loyalty  and  duty,  no  doubt,  were 
deeply  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  the  people;  but  ho  it  was 
who  exalted  them  into  enthusiasm  and  inspired  the  mass  with 
a  confidence  in  their  own  exertions  and  a  reliance  upon  his 
wisdom,  fitting  them  for  the  emergency,  and  tliat  bore  them 
successfully  through  the  contest.  Whatever  may  bo  the 
opinion  now  established  of  liis  talents,  by  the  military  world, 
tho  impression  which  the  inhabitants  of  French  origin  in 
Lower  Canada  universally  retain  of  him,  is  that  of  a  concili- 
atory, wise,  and  able  civil  governor,  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  private  life,  an  amiable  and  estimable  man."* 


PART  IV. 

UPPEH  CANADA — rilEPARATIOKS  FOB  THE  CAIIFAIGK — THE  BIOTTSn  FLEET 
IKFLEIOn  ON  LAKE  ONTAEIO— SUCCESSFUL  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  OS- 
WEGO—DESTRUCTION  OF  FOETIFICATIONS  AND  SEIZURE  OF  MUNITIONS  OF 
WAR — DLOCEADES  SAGKETT'S  HARBOUB—UNSUCCESSFUL  ASCENT  OF  8AN0T 

CREEK. 

t 

In  Upper  Canada  the  occurrences  during  the  winter  of  1814 
were  principally  confined  to  incursions  reciprocally  practised  by 
troops  in  advance  along  tho  frontiers  with  various  successes, 
but  with  no  important  results  on  either  side.  After  the  winter  s 
preparations,  the  campaign  was  opened  in  Upper  Canada  by 
Sir  Gordon  Drummond  and  Sir  James  L.  Yeo,  under  most 
cheerinfj  circumstances.  The  American  forces  alon^r  the  Lake 
Champlain,  after  leaving  small  garrisons  at  Plattsburg.  Burling- 
ton, and  Vergcnnes,  moved  early  in  the  spring  towards  Lake 

*  Ilistoiy  of  llio  War  of  1812. 
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Ontario  and  the  Niagara  frontier,  with  a  view  of  assuming 
oflensire  operations  against  Upper  Canada,  as  soon  as  tlie 
fleet  in  Sackett's  Hailiouv  (considerably  augmented  during  the 
winter)  should  be  in  a  uluie  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces. 
The  principal  naval  stores  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  were 
forwarded  to  Sackett's  Harbour  by  the  way  of  Oswego;  and 
as  the  British  naval  force  at  Kingston,  strengthened  by  two 
additional  ships,  the  Prince  Recent  and  the  Princess  Churlolte, 
were  ready  to  appear  on  the  lake  early  in  the  season,  it  became 
aa  object  of  importance  to  intercept  the  enemy's  supplies,  and 
by  that  means  retard  his  preparations  for  invasion.  An  expe- 
dition against  Oev.rgo  was  therefore  determined  upon,  and 
General  Dnimmond  having  embarked  a  considerable  force,  con- 
sisting of  six  companies  of  De  Watte vi lie's  Regiment,  the  Light 
Company  of  Glengarries,  the  2nd  Battalion  of  Royal  Marines, 
with  a  detaclimcnt  of  Royal  Artillery,  and  two  field-pieces,  a 
detachment  of  the  Rocket  Company,  with  a  few  Sappers  and 
Miners,  set  sail  from  Kingston  the  4th  of  May,  and  at  noon  on 
the  following  day  made  the  port  of  Oswego,  when  a  heavy  galo 
from  the  north-west  sprung  up  and  obliged  the  squadron  to 
gain  the  offing.  On  the  morning  of  the  fith,  a  landing  was 
eflcctcd  by  about  140  of  the  troops,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
FiMhcr,  and  200  seamen,  armed  with  pikes,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Mulcaster,  RN.,  in  front  of  a  heavy  discharge  of 
round  and  grape  from  the  battery,  and  of  musketry  from  a 
detachment  of  about  300  men  of  the  American  army,  posted 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  in  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring 
wood.  The  British,  on  landing,  pressed  up  the  hill  towards 
the  enemy's  battery,  which  the  Americans  (upon  finding  the 
British  determined  to  carry  it  by  storm)  relinquished,  leaving, 
about  sixty  men,  principally  wounded. 

The  land  and  naval  commanders  having  taken  possession  of 
the  stores  found  in  the  fort  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  having 
dismantled  the  fortiiications  and  destroyed  the  barracks,  re- 
embarked  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

The  loss  of  the  British  troops  amounted  to  one  captain 
(Holtaway,  of  the  Marines)  and  eighteen  men  killed,  and  two 
oflicers  and  sixty  men  wounded.  That  of  the  navy  amounted 
to  three  men  killed,  and  four  officers  and  seven  men  wounded. 
Captain  Mulcoster,  while  entering  the  fort  at  the  head  of  hid 
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men,  received  a  very  severe  and  dangerous  wonnd.    Certain 
Popham  was  also  severely  wounded. 

Although  the  service  derived  much  benefit  from  this  expedi- 
tion, the  main  object  contemplated  was  not  accomplished,  the 
principal  part  of  the  naval  stores  being  saved  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  taken  the  precaution  of  depositing  them  at  the  Falls 
some  miles  from  Oswego,  up  the  river. 

The  British  squadron  having,  for  the  present,  a  decided 
ascendency  on  Lake  Ontario,  blockaded  Sackett's  Harbour,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  might,  from  time  t)  lime, 
be  forwarded  from  Oswego  for  the  equipment  of  the  American 
fleet.  On  the  29th  of  May,  they  captured  a  boat  laden  with 
two  twenty-four-pounders,  and  a  large  cable  for  one  of  the 
American  ships  of  war,  and,  with  two  gun-boats  and  five 
barges,  pursued  fifteen  other  boats,  loaded  with  naval  and 
military  stores,  and  which  took  shelter  in  Sandy  Creek ;  bot 
they  were  met  in  the  Creek  by  an  American  force,  consisting 
of  150  riflemen,  nearly  200  Indians,  and  a  strong  body  of  militia 
and  cavalry,  which  overpowered  the  British  party,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded — the  rest  being  taken 
prisoners.  Captain  Popham,  in  his  official  dispatch  to  Sir  James 
L.  Yeo,  on  this  aflair,  acknowledged  with  warmest  gratitude 
the  humane  exertions  of  the  American  officers  of  the  Rifle 
Corps,  commanded  by  Major  Appling,  in  saving  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  officers  and  men,  whom  the  American  soldiers  and 
Indians  were  devoting  to  slaughter. 
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Labi  Istabionb  aitd  Last  Battlkb  or  vbb  Wab. 

PART  I. 

SEKZnAL    BltOVN    CAEZS    TOBT    EltlX— DETXAn    aKFEHAL    BIALL    OH  THl 
PI.ATNB    or     CHIPFBWA — ADVANCES    TO    FOKT    QEOBOK — HIB    OFnCEIUI 

AND  ABuv  plundeh  thh  inbabitaktb — KETREAra  back  to  ohip- 

PKWA— BURKS  THB  TILLAOX  OF  BT.  DATID'S  OK  TEX  WAX. 

Cn  the  Niagara  frontier,  the  Americcn  army  commanded  hy 
General  EroTra,  and  consisting  of  about  7,000  men,  began  early 
in  the  summer  to  concentrate  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  other 
points,  and  on  the  3rd  of  July  invaded  Canada  in  two  brigades, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-Qenerals  Scott  and  Bipley. 
They  embarked  in  boats  and  batteaux,  and  effected  a  landing 
on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river  without  opposition — one 
brigade  landing  about  a  mile  above,  and  the  other  brigade  a 
mile  below  Fort  Erie.  The  fort  was  under  the  command  of 
Major  Buck,  of  the  8th  Regiment,  with  about  seventy  men  of 
his  regiment ;  it  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  that 
officer,  with  a  view  of  causing  a  temporary  clieck  to  an  invading 
force,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against  a 
regular  siege.  But  Major  Buck  was  so  careful  of  himself  and 
his  men  as  to  abandon  the  fort  without  firing  a  shot — an  error 
*  fatal  to  the  British — for  although  Fort  Erie  could  not  have 
been  held  for  any  length  of  time  against  the  overwhelming 
strength  of  the  enemy,  still  a  few  hours'  defence  would  have 
enabled  General  Riall  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  attack  the 
Americans  before  they  were  firmly  established  on  Canadian  solL 
The  able  dispositions  which  Qencnii  "B^M  ^aAl  la&fiA  ^  "^^ 
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forces  under  his  command  along  the  Niagara  line  by  the  direc- 
tion of  General  Drummond,  who  had  anticipated  an  invasion 
at  that  point  where  it  commenced,  were  such,  that  the  least 
impediment  to  the  progress  of  the  invaders  would  have  enabled 
General  Riall  to  have  concentrated  his  troops,  and  to  have  fallen 
upon  and  dispersed  the  enemy  before  they  could  have  time  to 
be  prepared  for  an  effectual  resistance.  As  it  was,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  permitted  to  occupy  this  important  post  without 
resistance,  and  transfer,  unmolested,  to  the  Canadian  side  all 
the  troops  they  pleased. 

On  the  following  day.  General  Brown  advanced  with  his 
whole  force,  of  over  4,000  men,  down  the  river  to  the  plains  of 
Chippewa,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  British 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa  or  Welland  river.  General 
Riall,  having  collected  what  forces  he  could,  consisting  of  five 
companies  of  the  Royal  Scots,  a  part  of  the  8th  or  King's 
Regiment,  a  part  of  the  100th  Regiment,  and  the  2nd  Lincoln 
Militia,  amounting  in  all  to  about  1,500  men,  determined  to 
check  him,  until  further  assistance  should  arrive.  A  series  of 
manoeuvres  ensued  on  both  sides,  and  the  most  furious  battle 
hitherto  occurring  during  the  war,  followed,  when  General 
Riall,  finding  himself  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  fight  against 
a  force  so  unequal  in  universal  strength,  gave  orders  to  abandon 
the  field — his  troops  retiring  in  the  rear  of  the  works  at  Chip- 
pewa and  destroying  the  bridge  across  the  river,  which  they  had 
previously  repaired. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  equal — 
amounting  to  between  400  and  500  on  each  side. 

"The  2nd  Lincoln  Militia,  under  Major  David  Secord,  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  action  by  feats  of  genuine  bravery 
and  heroism,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  gallant  leader, 
which  are  seldom  surpassed  even  by  the  most  experienced 
veterans.  Their .  loss  was  proportionate  with  that  of  the 
regular  army. 

"  Three  or  four  days  subsequent  to  this  sanguinary  battle  on 
the  plains  of  Chippewa  were  mostly  employed  in  burying  their 
own  dead,  and  in  burning  those  of  the  British,  after  which 
several  ineffectual  efforts  were  made  by  General  Brown  to  cross 
the  Chippewa  river,  contemplating  an  advance  on  Fort  George ; 
but  at  each  of  his  allem^U  \i^  \^^a  Y^<3tQ.^Uy  met  by  picket 
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guards  of  tho  British,  posted  along  the  margin  of  the  river 
for  that  purpose. 

General  Riall,  however,  in  a  few  days  gave  orders  that  the 
remnant  of  his  army  should  retire  under  the  shelter  of  Fort 
Qeorgo  and  Uisstssagua  until  reinforcements  could  be  collected 
to  place  him  on  mora  equal  ground  with  the  enemy;  after 
which  Qencral  Brown  moved  his  army  towards  those  posts 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British — his  army  forming  a 
crescent;  his  right  resting  on  Niagara  river,  his  left  on  liake 
Ontario. 

The  American  army  had  no  sooner  taken  up  a  position  in 
front  of  Fort  George  than  their  foraging  parties,  or  rather 
marauders,  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  plunder  upon 
tlie  defenceless  inhabitants  within  the  vicinity  of  their  camp, 
most  of  whom,  at  the  time,  consisted  of  women  and  children. 
Even  amongst  general  officers  were  acts  of  pillage  perpetrated, 
that,  had  such  occurred  with  private  soldiers  in  the  British 
army,  would  have  stamped  on  the  character  of  the  British,  in 
the  eyes  of  America,  for  which  no  course  of  conduct  which 
they  could  ever  after  have  pursued,  would  have  sulilcicntly 
atoned. 

During  the  interval  ki  which  General  Kiall  was  receiving 
reinforcements  from  York  and  other  military  posts  on  tliat  sidfi 
of  Lake  Ontario,  General  Brown  also  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement under  General  Izard,  after  wliich  he  made  a  few 
ineffectual  assaults  on  Fort  Geoige;  but,  finding  all  his  eflbrta 
to  carry  that  fort  fruitless,  and  the  British  army  receiving  fresh 
acquisitions  of  strength,  all  seemed  to  conspire  to  render  the 
case  of  General  Brown  hopeless;  who,  now  perceiving  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed — the  forts  in  his  front  to  him 
completely  impregnable,  and  an  army  in  his  rear  in  full  flow  of 
spirits,  and  every  day  gathering  new  strength  (though  by  no 
means  equal  to  his  as  regarded  numbers),  a  Canadian  Uilitia, 
and  unexpectedly  to  him,  fervent  beyond  a  parallel  in  the 
cause  of  their  King  and  country — began  now  to  think  of  a 
safe  retreat,  in  pursuance  of  which,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  2i}th 
of  July,  he  commenced  his  retrograde  movement ;  ho  retreated 
towards  Chippewa,  after  burning  tlie  village  of  St,  David's. 
Riall  pushed  on  inpusuit,  when  the  Americans  halted  sA.YjWwi'i',* 
Lane  (calJed  Bi-idfrewater  by  the  America^ ,  '^V«xq  \n*ii£-  ■^v»k» 
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t2ie  mosi  ftobbcn  £^t  off  U»  w— known  ms  the  Battle  of 
ZvaJ/f  Xaiw — ^vlikii  mmj  be  reigmidDd  mm  tenmnating  the 
American  xnTasacms  of  Canada,  and  the  last  field  battle  of  tlie 


We  win  bere  gire  a  brief  aeooont  of  this  celebrated  battle, 
£ram  Tbompscci's  History  of  the  War  of  1S12,  and  the  events 
vbidi  fvCk>wed  at  Fort  Erie,  and  aftenraids  we  will  review  the 
tzansactians  of  this  battle*  ic^getho'  with  the  true  principles  of 
loxahx.  the  cassis  and  character  of  the  war,  and  the  reciprocal 
i^Iauons  between  Greai  Britain.  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


PAST  n. 

BAXSU  or 


*  The  Britisii  arav.  ai  the  time  GenenJ  Brown  commenced 
his  retina;  from  Fort  Gecr^  and  Qneenston  to  Chippewa,  was 
s^^XervM  in  sciall  cant  .^nnients  over  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of 
country ;  but  like  a  well-crderoJ  and  systematic  madiine,  ever}' 
part  was  in  a  inouient  siuiiilraneously  in  motion,  to  concentrate 
their  uniioi  <:r\?rLc:-  a*  a  p-cl:::  where  they  would  be  likely  to 
intervvpt  the  enemy. 

-Dc;aoh::ier.:>  of  the  K-jvnl  Scots  and  41st  Rec:imcr»ts,  and 
a  small  Kxlv  of  In-.I:An-,  aiiicuntir-^  in  all  to  about  cOO  men, 
under  the  couiiuani  ci  Cvl:noI  Tucker  (suppcrteJ  on  the  river 
bv  a  party  of  seamen  cini  marines  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  IXM^,  of  the  K.yal  Xa\7-),  pnsscd  over  to  the 
Auierioivn  side  of  the  River  Nia^ra,  with  a  view  to  disperse  or 
capture  a  Kxly  of  the  enemy  stitioneJ  at  Lowiston.  ITie 
object  of  this  movement  Winj  accomplished,  the  troops  were 
again  with^^lrawn  at  Qucen^ton.  The  41st  and  lOOih  Tegi- 
n^ats,  under  Colonel  Tuvker.  were  sent  lack  to  garrison  Fort 
Georje,  Mississagua,  and  Nia^rai-a  :  General  Druiumond  moving 
on  towards  the  fulls,  with  a  furce  of  about  SOO  strong,  consist- 
ing of  detachments  of  the  Royal  Scots,  SOth,  and  King's,  with 
the  light  company  of  the  41st  Regiment,  to  join  General  RialFs 
division  of  the  army  as  soon  as  it  could  arrive  from  the  several 
bivouacs  at  which  it  had  been  stationed. 

"  As  soon  as  the  column  of  the  British  armv  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison  had  arrived  at  the  rising 
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ground  near  the  end  of  Lundj's  Lane,  on  the  main  road  leading 
from  Queenston  to  Chippewa,  the  enemy  was  just  taking 
possession  of  that  position.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  the 
troops  which  had  arrived  on  the  ground  were  formed  in  line 
.  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  height,  their  left  resting  on  the 
Queenston  road. 

"  The  troops  from  the  Twelve  and  Twenty  Mile  Creeks,  to- 
gether with  a  detachment  of  the  Eling's  Regiment,  as  they 
arrived,  were  formed  on  each  side  of  Lundy  s  Lane.  This  line 
was  supported  in  front  by  two  twenty-four-pounders  [field- 
guns],  which  were  covered  by  a  small  squadron  of  the  19th 
Light  Dragoons  and  a  detachment  of  the  infantry. 

*•  The  battle  itself. — The  troops  of  the  line  being  thus  disposed, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy,  in  about  ten 
minutes  dislodged  him  from  the  position  he  had  first  taken, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"The  sun  was  now  fast  descending  towards  the  western 
horizon ;  and  detachments  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Lincoln  Militia 
continued  to  arrive  from  the  different  outposts  they  had  been 
occupying,  who  joined  in  maintaining  the  summit  of  the  hill 
until  the  whole  of  General  Eiall's  division  should  come  up.  \ 

"General  Drummond,  after  dislodging  the  enemy  from  the 
partial  possession  he  had  gained  on  the  hill,  again  formed  his 
line  with  as  much  despatch  as  existing  circumstances  would 
admit,  placing  his  artillery,  which  consisted  of  two  twenty- 
pounders,  two  six-pounders  [brass  field-pieces],  and  a  rocket 
party,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  his  position,  near  the  right  side  of 
Lundy*s  Lane,  leading  down  the  hill  to  the  Queenston  road,  sup- 
ported by  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  89th  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Morrison.  Scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been  completed  before 
the  position  was  furiously  assailed  by  General  Winfield  Scott's 
brigade  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  but  the  enemy  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  A  tremendous  fire  was  then 
commenced  on  the  crest  of  the  British  position,  by  the  first 
brigade  of  the  enemy,  stationed  near  the  copse  between  Lundy *s 
Lane  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  9th  and  22nd  Regi- 
ments and  Captain  Lawson's  brigade  of  artillery,  stationed  on 
the  Queenston  road. 

"  During  this  stage  of  the  engagement,  the  Light  Company  of 
Royal  Scots  arrived  on  the  ground  from  the  Twenty  Mile 
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Oreek ;  and  a  courier  was  despatched  to  countermaiid  the  route 
of  the  103rd  Regiment,  and  the  detachment  of  the  King's  and 
104th  Begiments,  who  had,  in  a  mistake,  taken  the  road  to 
Queenston  from  the  Beach  Woods,  and  to  hasten  their  move- 
ment to  the  field  of  action* 

"  On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  east  end  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  armies  hitherto  had  principally 
contended,  General  Drummond  had  now  planted  his  artillery, 
as  it  appeared  to  form  the  key  to  the  position*  On  this  quarter, 
therefore,  the  enemy  for  a  length  of  time  directed  his  whole 
efforts ;  and  notwithstanding  the  carnage  was  truly  appalling, 
no  visible  impression  had  yet  been  made.  Still  on  thU  part  of 
the  field  did  the  whirlwind  of  the  conflict  rage  with  awful  and 
destructive  fury;  columns  of  the  enemy,  not  unlike  the  un- 
dulating surge  of  the  adjacent  cataract,  rushed  to  the  charge  in 
close  and  impetuous  succession. 

"In  this  fearful  and  tremendous  stage  of  the  contest,  the 
British  forces,  both  regulars  and  militia,  finding  themselves 
pressed  by  an  overwhelming  force,  simultaneously  closed  roimJ 
the  guns,  apparently  determined  to  contest  their  possession  with 
the  last  drop  of  British  blood  on  the  ground,  fully  assured  of 
their  importance  to  a  favourable  termination  of  the  cngageir.ent 
— in  short  both  armies  appeared  to  be  roused  to  a  state  of  des- 
peration for  victory. 

"  The  enemy  at  length  succeeded  to  make  a  slight  turn  on 
the  left  of  the  British  position ;  at  which  period,  General  Riall, 
who  coriimandcd  that  division  of  the  army,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  arm,  and  having  passed  to  the  rear  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  his  wound  dressed,  on  his  return  to  resume  the 
command,  was  intercepted  by  a  column  of  the  enemy  and  made 
prisoner  of  war. 

"  It  was  long  before  this  crisis  of  the  engagement  that  the 
curtain  of  night  had  enveloped  the  scene ;  but  instead  of  this 
circumstance  abating  the  fury  of  war,  which  had  now  com- 
pletely drenched  the  field  with  the  blood  of  the  combatants, 
the  rage  of  battle  appeared  only  to  increase  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced. Still  did  the  enemy  continue  to  direct  his  strongest 
force  against  the  crest  of  the  British  position  ;  but  his  repeated 
charges  were  as  often  received  and  repelled  by  the  regular, 
f encible,  and  militia  forces  engaged,  with  that  intrepid  gallantry 
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fot  wliich  the  British  anny  was  ever  characterized.  Charges 
were  made  in  such  rapid  succession  and  with  such  determined 
vigour  that  often  were  the  British  artillerymen  assailed  in  the 
very  act  o£  springing  and  charging  their  guns ;  and  often  were 
the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  the  contending  armies  hauled  iip  and 
levelled  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  The  havoc  of  lives 
on  both  sides,  under  such  drcumstances,  may  be  better  con- 
ceived than  described. 

"  The  battle  having  raged  with  almost  unprecedented  fury 
for  upwards  of  three  hours,  both  sides  appeared  for  a  time 
mutually  to  suspend  hostilities;  during  which  the  British 
troops  wore  supplied  with  fresh  ammunition,  and  the  enemy 
employed  himself  actively  in  bringing  up  his  reserve  columns ; 
after  which,  the  fire  was  recommenced  from  the  Queenston  rca  i, 
on  the  loft  of  the  British  column  ;  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  this  was  only  a  diversion  to  mask  the  intention  of  a  large 
body  of  the  enemy's  fresh  troops,  which  was  actually  moving 
on  the  right  of  the  British  position,  to  outflank  it.  General 
Drummond  commenced  immediately  to  draw  his  strength 
towards  this  flank  of  the  army,  forming  a  line  in  a  field  of 
grain,  upon  which  the  enemy  were  seen  to  advance  in  slow  and 
silent  pace.  The  British  line  formed  to  repel  this  new  attack 
was  directed  to  kneel  sufliciently  low  to  prevent  being  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy  ;  but  scarcely  had  General  Drummond 
completed  this  order  o£  arrangement,  before  the  enemy's  column 
made  its  appearance  and  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
British  line,  when  the  signal  was  made  to  fire  a  volley  and 
charge.  The  effect  of  that  single  fire  upon  the  enemy's  ranks 
was  aAvful  in  the  extreme — those  of  the  enemy  who  were 
able  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

" '  The  enemy's  efforts  to  carry  the  hill,'  says  General  Drum- 
mond, in  his  official  report,  '  were  continued  until  midnight, 
when  ho  had  sufiered  so  severely  from  the  superior  steadiness 
and  di.scipline  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  that  he  gave  up  tho  con- 
test and  retreated  with  great  precipitation  to  liis  camp  beyond 
the  Chippewa,  burning,  as  ho  passed  the  (Street)  flour  mills  at 
Bridgewater.  On  the  following  day  he  abandoned  his  camp, 
threw  the  greatest  part  of  his  baggnge.  camp  equipage,  and 
provisions  into  tho  rapids  above  the  falls ;  and  destroying  the 
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bridge  at  Chippewa,  he  continued  liia  retreat  in  great  disordw 
towards  Fort  Erie. 

"'The  lo3s  sustainod  by  the  enemy,'  addi  General  Drum- 
mond,  '  in  this  severe  actiun,  cannot  be  cstiinato J  at  less  lliaa 
1,300  men,  ineluiliag  several  prisoiicra  left  in  our  bands. 
Generals  Brown  and  Scott  werij  among  tho  woim-lcJ.  lUs 
whole  force,  which  wa?  never  rated  at  less  than  5,000  men, 
were  all  engaged.' 

"  In  General  Drummond's  report  of  this  action,  the  total 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  tho  British  army 
was  878. 

"  By  the  regimental  returns  of  the  British  army,  including 
those  of  the  militia,  both  before  and  after  this  cugigcmcnt,  the 
whole  British  force  consisted  of  2,800 ;  but  before  the  ai'rival  of 
the  troops  under  Colonel  Scott,  of  the  103rd  Hcgiment,  it  did 
not  e-iceed  1,000. 

"  Of  all  tho  battles  (says  a  writer  on  this  subject)  fought  ia,* 
America,  the  action  of  Lundy's  Lane  was  unqucatiojiaLly  the 
beat  sustained  and  by  far  the  most  sanguinary.  The  rapid 
charges  and  real  contest  with  the  bayonet  were  themselves 
sufficient  to  render  this  engagement  conspicuous.  Traits  ot"  real 
bravery  and  heroic  devotion  were  that  night  displayed  by  those 
engaged,  which  would  not  sulfer  in  comparison  with  tlioso  ex- 
hibited at  the  storming  of  St.  Sebastian,  or  tho  conflict  of 
Quatre  Bras. 

"  Both  the  belligerent  armies  have  offered  their  claims  for 
victory  in  this  engagement.  Upon  what  grounds  the  American 
general  could  propose  such  a  claim  are  best  known  to  himself — 
General  Brown  nob  only  abandoned  the  plans  of  operations 
which  he  had  formed  previous  to  the  action  at  Luudy's  Lane 
[of  advancing  to  Quccnston,  Fort  George,  and  Burlington 
Heights],  but  '  retreated  in  great  disorder  towards  Fort  Erie,' 
where  his  egress  from  the  territory  might  be  more  easy  ;  and  in 
his  way  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Chippewa,  in  order  to  retard 
the  advance  of  the  British  light  troops  in  his  rear,"* 

•  Thompson'a  Hiatoiy  of  tlie  War  of  1312,  Clinp.  in. 


i 
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PAET  IIL 

AHERICAU  AlOnr  SETIIEITS  TO  TOBT  ERIX,  FUBSVES  BT  OBinEBAL  VKUK- 
KOKD,  WHO  lavnTB  TBI  rOBT — UVSUCCBSSniL  ATTXUPTtl  TO  8IOBK 
IT— BOBTIB  or  THB  WHOLE  AUERICAN  POKCB,  TWIltB  THAT  OF  OENEBAL 
SRCUHOKD,  DDT  PEFEATED— BAIN  COMPELa  TBI  BAI81K0  OF  THE  SIEQB 
— OEKERAL  DnOWM  ETAGDATES  THE  FOBT  AKD  CB06SE8  TEE  RIVEB  TO 
TBE  AUERICAN  8IDB,  AKD  THD8  ESOB  THE  THREE  TBAEa'  IKVASIO^ia  OF 
CANADA,  WITBODT  AC4DIBIHG  AN  INOH  OF  ITS  TERRITORT. 

On  the  American  army  reaching  Fort  Erie,  thej  entrenched 
ajid  strengthened  tlie  forti6cations  of  the  fort.  Thither  General 
Dmmmond  pursued,  and  immediately  invested  the  fort, 
although  bis  army  was  not  half  the  strength  of  the  American 
army.  General  Drummond  having  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
position,  determined  to  storm  his  entrenchments.  On  the  I3th 
of  August,  General  Dnimmond,  having  completed  bis  batteries, 
commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  on  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
which,  with  few  interruptions,  was  continued  for  two  days 
with  great  clTcct ;  after  which  he  was  determined  to  carry  the 
fort  and  outworks  by  noctumal  assault.  In  pursuance  of  this 
purpose,  he  formed  bis  troops  into  three  divisions :  tlie  first, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fischer,  of  De  Wat tevi lie's,  consisting 
of  the  King's  Regiment,  the  regiment  of  De  Watteville,  and 
flank  companies  of  the  80th  and  100th  Regiments,  directed 
against  the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  and  near  Snake  Hill ; 
the  second,  under  Lieutenant -Colonel  Dmmmond,  of  the  104th 
Regiment,  consisting  of  the  list  and  104>th  Regiments,  and  a 
body  of  seamen  and  marines  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Dobbs,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  against  the  fort ;  and  the  third, 
under  Colonel  £cott,  consisting  of  his  own  regiment,  supported 
by  two  companies  of  the  Royals,  against  tlie  entrcnclimcntR 
adjoining  the  fott. 

About  two  o'clock  on  tlic  morning  of  the  loth,  the  several 
divisions  of  the  British  anny  moved  towards  the  enemy's 
entrenchments;  but  as  soon  as  the  column  against  Snake  Uitl 
had  emerged  from  the  woods,  it  came  in  contact  with  an  abatis 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  of  the  enemy's  entrenchments, 
defended  by  a  heavy  column  of  infantry,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Wood,  and  the  artillery  under  Captain  Towsoo.  Tha 
for  a  time  completely  checked  his  advance. 
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However,  it  was  soon  announced  by  a  tremendous  fire  from 
the  guns  in  the  fort,  and  from  the  columns  of  infantry  defend- 
ing the  entrenchments  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  that  the  other 
two  columns,  under  Lieutenant-Colonels  Scott  and  Drummond, 
had  commenced  an  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works* 

At  the  first  outset  of  the  two  last  columns,  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  turning  the  column  on  the  left,  under  Colonel 
Scott;  but  that  under  Colonel  Drummond  penetrated  the 
enemy's  works  and  charged  through  his  ranks  with  such  irresisti- 
ble impetuosity  that  nothing  seemed  sufiiciently  impregnable 
to  arrest  its  progress.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Scott  in  the  mean- 
time rallied  his  column,  which  had  been  partially  turned  on 
one  flank,  and  the  fort  was  assailed  in  almost  every  quarter  by 
the  besiegers ;  an  escalade  was  eflectcd,  the  enemy  driven  from 
the  ramparts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  guns  of  the 
fort  turned  upon  the  garrison ;  all  of  which  preludes  to  victory 
had  actually  been  gained  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  alarm. 

The  battle  raged  with  a  fury  seldom  equalled.  The  British 
troops,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  to  that  eftcct,  having  previously 
divested  their  muskets  of  the  flints,  every  foot  of  ground  was 
contested  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  rendered  the 
carnage  more  dreadful  and  appalling. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Urummond  (brother  of  General  Drum- 
mond), during  the  conflict  within  the  fort,  performed  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  valour.  In  the  hottest  of  the  battle  he 
presented  himself,  encouraging  his  men,  both  by  example  and 
precept.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  victory  was  declaring 
in  favour  of  the  British  arms,  some  ammunition  which  had 
been  placed  under  the  platform  ignited,  and  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion was  the  result,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
forces,  which  had  entered  the  fort,  were  literally  blown  into 
the  air.*     All  exertions  of  the  few  British  troops  who  sur- 

♦  As  in  the  storming  of  the  fort  at  York,  the  explosion  which  took  place 
was  and  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and  as  to  wlietlier  the  explosion  was  ucoi- 
dentul,  or  caused  by  the  British  ;  so  it  is  a  matter  of  unsettled  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  explosion  of  Fort  Erie  was  caused  by  the  Americana,  or  was 
accidental.  General  Pike  Wvis  killed  in  tlie  exj)lusion  which  took  place  in 
the  fort  at  York,  and  Colonels  Drummond  and  Scott  were  killed  at  the 
explosion  of  Fort  Erie  :  many  of  the  British  and  Canadians  were  killed  in 
the  cxiduaion  in  the  fort  at  York,  but  none  of  the  Americaus  were  killed  at 
the  explosion  in  Fort  Erie. 
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Tivcd  the  explosion  were  found  ineffectual  to  maintain  tbeii 
ground,  in  the  panic  of  the  moment,  against  such  an  unequal 
force  as  the  enemy  waa  enabled  to  bring  up  against  them,  and 
the  British  forces  were  compelled  to  retire. 

In  this  assault  the  loss  of  the  British  was  severe.  Colonels 
Scott  and  Drummond  fell,  while  storming  the  works,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  columns.  General  Drummond  reported 
ihe  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  olliceTs  and  men,  as  00^.  The 
missing  were  reported  at  nine  oIEcers  and  530  men — afterwards 
ascertained  to  have  been  principally  killed.  The  American 
Htatcmcnt  of  their  own  loss  made  it  84  in  killed,  wounded,  and 

A  day  or  two  after  this  assault.  General  Drummond  was 
reinfurccd  by  the  arrival  of  the  Gth  and  82nd  Regiments  from 
Lower  Canada ;  but  this  reinforcement  was  barely  sufScient  to 
supply  recent  losses.  He  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  a 
second  storming  of  the  fort  against  a  force  twice  as  numerous 
as  hia  own;  but  by  continuing  the  investment,  he  cut  off  all 
communication  of  the  enemy  with  the  surrounding  country, 
cooped  him  up  in  the  fort,  compelled  him  to  draw  his  pro- 
visions and  other  resources  from  his  own  country,  and  thus 
rendered  his  occupation  of  that  fort  for  the  remainder  of  the 
campaign  of  no  service  to  the  invaders. 

At  about  the  expiration  of  a  month.  General  Brown,  having 
recovered  of  hia  woimds,  again  resumed  command  of  the  army 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  brought  with  him  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, resolving  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  British 
batteries  in  front  of  Fort  Erie.  Pursuant  to  this  determina- 
tion. General  Brown,  on  the  17th  of  September,  at  about  noon, 
ordered  a  sortie  of  the  whole  American  force,  including  both 
r^;ulara  and  militia,  in  three  divisions,  under  Generals  Porter, 
Miller,  and  Ripley ;  and  before  the  ready  and  reserved  columns 
of  tii6  British  could  be  brought  from  the  camp  (about  a  mile 
in  the  rear),  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
batteries,  destroying  the  works  with  one  magazine  of  ammu- 
nition, and  spiking  the  guns.  But  ere  ho  could  effect  his 
retreat,  the  ready  and  reserve  columns  arrived,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  determined  attack  upon  his  columns,  and . 
after  about  half  an  hour's  desperate  fighting,  notwithstanding' 
hia  great  superiority  of  numbers,  he  retired  before  the  bayonets 
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of  the  Bvitisli  line,  in  great  precipitation,  tmder  the  cover  ol 
liis  works,  after  losing  nearly  GOO  of  liis  force. 

The  incessant  rains  which  had  fallen  that  season  rendered  it 
impossible  for  General  Drummond  to  repair  hia  batteries,  or, 
indeed,  to  keep  the  fioM,  on  account  of  the  exposure  and 
increased  sickness  o£  the  troops;  he  therefore,  on  tho  21st  of 
September,  raised  the  siege  and  retired  into  winter  quarters,  ir 
rear  of  his  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cliippewa. 

General  Brown  affected  some  inclination  to  follow  on  the 
rear  of  the  British  army ;  yet,  notwithstanding  a!l  the  efforts 
which  could  possibly  he  exercised  by  a  generaJ  were  called 
into  contribution  by  General  Drummond  to  bring  General 
Brown  into  action,  it  all  proved  unavailing.  The  American 
general,  " as  soon  as  the  coast  was  cleoi,"  having  blown  up  the 
works,  evacuated  Fort  Erie,  and  retreated  across  the  river  Into 
his  own  country. 

Tlius  terminated  the  campaign  of  1814  on  the  Ntagan 
frontier;  and  whatever  might  have  been  tho  object  of  the 
American  Government  when  they  sent  that  last  army  to  imade 
Canada,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  acquired,  if  wo  except  a 
fresh  proof  (if  such  had  been  now  necessary)  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  Canadian  people  to  their  Sovereign,  and  their  unshaken 
zeal  to  defend  their  country  from  the  grip  oE  its  enemy,  at 
whatever  time  he  might  think  proper  to  invodo  it.* 


The  author  cannot  hefcter  present  a  summary  review  of  tiie 
true  principles  of  loyalty,  the  origin,  causes,  characteristics,  and 
results  of  the  war  of  1812-15,  together  with  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  respect  to  it,  than  in  tho  words 
of  an  address  which  he  delivered  to  the  York  Pioneers  at 
Queenston,  in  July,  1875,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.    The  address  (which 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  foiegoing  occonnto  of  the  cunpeign  oT  1814  an 
eztmctLiI  uiiJ  Gontlenaed  from  Thompaon'i  ond  Chrutie'i  HiBtoriei  ot  the 
Wu  of  liil2,  compared  with  other  hiitoriei  of  the  nme  eventa 
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waa  entirely  estemporaneoas  in  the  delivery)  is  here  repro- 
duced, OB  reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time : 


"CAUSES  or  TEB  WAS  DECLARED  BY  THI  tTItlTED  BTATKS  AQAINST  QIIEAT 
SIUTAIK,  JCNI  18,  181S — CANADIAN  DEFENCE— I1AT7I.S  07  LUNDl'S 
LANE,  ronOHT  IDLY  29,  1811 

"Address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  before  the  York 
Pioneers  and  other  Associations  assembled  on  Queenston 
Heighi<4,  near  Brock's  Monument,  met  at  a  pic-uic  on  Monday, 
July  2Gth,  1875,  to  celebrate  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

"  The  Chairman,  Colonel  R.  Benison,  called  upon  Dr.  Ryerson, 
■who  was  warmly  received. 

"After  a  few  preliminary  observations,  he  said  that  be  felt  it 
a  great  privilege  to  be  called  on  to  address  a  number  of  those  \ 
Canadians  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  our  country,  who  i 
had  given  Canada  a  name  that  was  honoured  throughout  the 
world,  and  whose  hearts  beat  r&sponsive  to  those  noble  principles 
that  made  England  the  glory  of  all  nations,  and  British  insti- 
tutions the  honour  of  mankind.  (Loud  applause.)  He  thought 
the  York  Pioneers  might  well  be  called  the  Canadian  Pioneera 
^the  pioneers  of  Canadian  indu.stry,  enterprise,  freedom,  and 
lavilization.  The  object  of  the  Society  in  giving  an  intelligent 
intensity  to  those  principles  that  constituted  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  Canada,  in  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  country, 
and  in  uniting  in  one  centre  the  various  elements  of  scattered 
light  which  were  connected  with  the  earliest  rays  of  its  open- 
ing history,  were  works  well  worthy  of  the  defenders  of  the 
liberties  of  this  country.  The  very  foundation  of  the  York 
Pioneers  woa  a  spirit  of  loyalty.  What  was  that  loyalty  itself  ? 
It  was  no  other  than  an  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  land  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  history  of  the  nation 
to  which  we  belong.  It  was  not  merely  a  sentiment  of  respect 
of  the  country  to  an  individual,  or  even  to  the  Sovereign.  If 
it  gathered  round  the  person  of  the  Sovereign,  it  was  because  that 
Sovereign  represented  the  institutions  of  the  people,  the  ovcr- 
diadowing  laws  of  the  people,  the  real  and  essential  freedom, 
and  the  noblest  development  of  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
!lioyalty  in  its  true  essence  and  meaning  was  the  principle  of 
zespt^c  to  our  Sovereign,  the  freedom  of  cut  uiaUi.\iAi\»'&&,«x^'Caft 
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excellencies  of  our  civilization,  and  it  was  therefore  a  feeling 
worthy  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  people.  Shakespeare — ^that 
great  apostle  of  human  nature — has  said : 

"  <  Though  loyalty f  well  held,  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  fully  ;  jet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer.' 

Loyalty  is,  therefore,  faithful  to  its  own  principles,  whether  the 
personal  object  of  it  is  in  prosperity  or  adversity. 

**  *  Loyalty  is  still  the  same. 

Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  tlie  dial  to  the  sun, 
Though  it  be  not  shone  upon.' 

Hence,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  of  a  statesman  of  his  time,  *  He 
had  no  veneration  for  the  Court,  but  only  such  loyalty 
to  the  King  as  the  law  required.'  True  loyalty  is,  there- 
fore, fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  institutions  of 
the  land,  and,  of  course,  to  the  sovereiorn  power  representing 
thcui. 

"  Thus  was  it  with  our  Loyalist  forefathers.  There  was  no 
class  of  inhabitants  of  the  old  British-American  Colonies  more 
decided  and  earnest  than  they  in  claiming  the  rights  of  British 
subjects  when  invaded;  yet  when,  instead  of  maintaining  tlio 
rights  of  British  subjects,  it  was  proposed  to  renounce  the 
allegiance  of  British  subjects  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  or  *  the  life  of  tlie  nation  *  (as  our  American  neighbours 
expressed  it,  in  their  recent  civil  war  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
their  republic),  then  were  our  forefathei-s  true  to  their  loyalty, 
and  adhered  to  the  unity  of  the  empire  at  the  sacrifice  of 
property  and  home,  and  often  of  life  itself.  Of  them  might 
be  said,  what  Milton  says  of  Abdiel,  amid  the  revolting  hosts: 

"  '  Abdiel,  faithful  found  ; 
Unshaken,  unseduccd,  untonificd, 
His  loyalty  he  kept.* 

Our  United  Empire  Loyalist  forefathers  *kept  their  loyalty 
unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified,'  during  seven  long  years  of 
conflicts  and  sufierings ;  and  that  loyalty,  with  a  courage  and 
enterprise,   and  under   i^rivations    and    toils  unsurpassed  in 
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biunaa  history,  sought  a  refuge  and  a  home  in  the  wilderness 
of  Oanada,  felled  the  forests  of  our  country,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  its  institutions,  freedom,  and  prosperity.  (Loud 
applause.) 

"  Canadian  loyalty  is  the  perpetuation  of  that  British  nfttional 
ilife  which  has  constituted  the  streng:th  and  glory  of  Great 
Britain  since  the  morning  of  the  Protestant  Iteformation,  and 
placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  freedom  and  civilization  of  man- 
kind. This  loyalty  maintains  the  characteristic  traditions  of 
the  nation — the  mysterious  links  of  connection  between  ^and- 
father  and  grandson  ^traditions  of  strength  and  glory  for  a 
people,  and  the  violations  of  which  are  a  source  of  weakness 
and  disorganization.  Canadian  loyalty,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere 
sentiment,  or  mere  affection  for  the  representative  or  person  of 
the  Sovereign;  it  is  a  reverence  for,  and  attachment  to,  the 
laws,  order,  institutions  and  freedom  of  the  country.  As  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  mere  attachment  to  a  bishop,  or  ecclesiastic, 
or  form  of  church  polity,  but  a  deep  love  of  divine  truth ; 
so  Canadian  loyalty  is  a  firm  attachment  to  that  British  Con- 
'  stitution  and  those  British  laws,  adopted  or  enacted  by  our- 
selves, which  best  secure  life,  liberty,  and  prosperity,  and  which 
prompt  us  to  Christian  and  patriotic  deeds  by  linking  us  with 
all  that  is  grand  and  noble  in  the  traditions  of  our  national 
history. 

"  In  the  war  of  1812  to  1813 — one  oE  the  last  and  hardest- 
fought  battles  was  that  of  Lundy^s  Lane,  which  we  meet  this 
day,  on  this  historic  ground,  to  celebrate — both  the  loyalty  and 
courage  of  the  Canadian  people  were  put  to  the  severest  test, 
and  both  came  out  of  the  fiery  ordeal  as  refined  gold.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  disgraceful  and  unprincipled  than  the  Madison 
(I  will  not  say  American)  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  which  was  at  that  moment  employing  her  utmost 
strength  and  resources  in  defence  of  European  nations  and  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  That  scourge  of  modem  Europe — the 
heartless  tyrant,  but  great  soldier.  Napoleon — had  laid  prostrate 
at  his  feet  all  the  Governments  of  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
England  alone  excepted.  To  destroy  British  power,  he  issued 
decrees  first  at  Berlin,  in  1806,  and  afterwards  at  Milan,  ex- 
dading  all  British  merchandize  from  Freiwiv  ■^o'rta,  «iA  "%t^>- 
hibitin^  the  use  of  British  commodities  fl\To\k^\QM.\.'E"tBii'»  *»-^ 
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her  dependencies,  under  severe  penaltieB;  aearehing  neutial 
vessels  for  British  gooda^  and  confiscating  them  when  found, 
with  the  vessels  carrying  them ;  interdicting  all  neotnd  vessels 
from  trading  with  any  British  port ;  dedaring  all  the  ports  of 
Qreat  Britain  and  of  her  dependencies  to  be  in  a  state  61  block- 
ade, though  at  the  very  moment  the  English  fleet  eommanded 
the  seas.  These  Napoleon  decrees  violated  the  laws  of  naticms^ 
and  affected  the  national  rights  and  independence  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  European  nations;  and  had 
not  President  Madison  and  his  war  faction  been  in  league  witib 
Napoleon,  they  would  have  resented  it,  instead  of  silently  sub- 
mitting, and.  thus  becoming  a  party  to  it.  In  self-defence  and 
retaliation  upon  the  tyrant  Napoleon,  Qreat  Britain,  in  January, 
1807,  issued  Decrees  of  Council,  declaring  all  French  ports  in 
a  state  of  blockade,  and  declaring  all  vessels  of  neutrals  liable 
to  seizure  which  should  engage  in  trade  with  France ;  and  as 
the  Napoleon  decrees  had  declared  all  vessels  of  any  nation 
liable  to  seizure  which  had  touched  at  any  British  port,  the 
English  Orders  of  Council,  to  counteract  this  decree,  declared, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  only  such  ships  as  had  touched  at  a 
British  port  should  be  permitted  to  sail  for  a  port  of  France. 
The  American  President,  Madison,  being  in  league  with  the 
French  usurper  against  Great  Britain,  made  no  remonstrance 
against  the  Napoleon  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan*  but  raised 
a  great  outcry  against  the  counter  English  Orders  in  Council, 
and  made  them  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  Great 
Britain.  But  President  Madison  not  only  thus  leagued  with 
Napoleon  to  destroy  British  commerce,  but  also  to  weaken  the 
British  army  and  navy  by  seducing  some  10,000  British  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  desert  on  board  of  American  vessels,  where  they 
were  claimed  as  American  citizen  sailors. 

"  England  had  always  claimed  the  right  to  search  and  claim 
her  deserting  sailors  on  board  foreign  vessels,  and  that  right 
had  never  been  disputed  by  the  United  States,  until  now,  under 
the  teachings  of  Napoleon.  But  though  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  in  a  time  of  general  peace,  the 
exercise  of  it  then  was  a  matter  vital  to  the  existence  and 
strength  of  the  British  navy;  but,  under  the  promptings  of 
Napoleon,  President  Madison  made  it  not  only  a  subject  of  loud 
complaint,  but  also  an  additional  pretext  for  war.    Yet,  to  keep 
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up  Bome  appearance  of  faimesa,  but  io  secret  intrigue-  with 
Napoleon,  the  Madison  Administration  issued  a  declaration  to 
open  commercial  relations  with  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
that  should  first  rescind  the  prohibitory  decrees  or  orders.  In 
May,  IS12,  Napoleon  rescinded  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  so 
far  OS  concerned  the  United  States,  but  had  the  onparalleled 
meanness  to  antedate  them  thirteen  months,  and  even  apply 
them  to  1810,  dating  them  April,  1811,  in  order  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  bis  American  confederates.  Within  a  month  after 
Napoleon  had  rescinded  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees — June 
23rd,  1812 — the  British  GoTemment  cancelled  the  Orders  in 
Council  so  f ar  aa  related  to  the  United  States ;  but  five  days 
before  that,  the  18th  of  June,  President  Madison  declared  war 
against  Britain,  and  then  when,  six  weeks  afterwards,  he  was 
duly  informed  of  the  cancelling  of  these  Orders  in  Council,  on 
which  he  had  professed  to  declare  war,  he  refused  to  ratify  an 
armistice  agreed  upon  between  Sir  George  Prevost  and  General 
Dearborn,  until  the  British  and  American  Governments  could 
confer  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Madison  and  his  faction  of  British  haters  and  war  ad- 
venturers naturally  supposed,  that  as  Upper  Canada  consisted 
of  70,000  inhabitants,  and  aa  the  British  troops  were  all  engaged 
in  the  deadly  war  with  France,  except  guards  of  regular  soldiers 
in  the  Canadian  garrisons,  our  country  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  his  ambition ;  Great  Britain  would  be  humbled  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon,  and  France  and  the  United  States  would  then 
divide  the  power  and  commerce  of  Europe  and  America.  But 
British  and  Canadian  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  courage  defeated 
their  dark  designs  against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Even  the 
patriotic  and  intellectual  part  of  the  American  people  denounced 
this  unholy  intrigue  between  their  own  President  and  the 
bloody  UTBurper  of  Europe,  and  this  causeless  war  against  Great 
Britain.  The  Legislative  Assemhlies  of  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland  condemned  the 
war  policy  of  President  Madison,  and  some  of  them  declared  it 
to  be  but  a  paiiy  proceeding  of  the  President  and  his  minions 
to  keep  themselves  in  power  and  subsidize  their  hungry  parti- 
zans.  Only  a  small  majority  of  Congress  approved  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  A  convention  of  tho  gi-cat  State  of.  ^e.*^  X<d-E^j 
held  at  Albany,  September,  1812,  counting  ol  ^i^e^&Sjsa  Vtoim. 
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the  seyeraV  counties  of  the  State,  embodied,  in  elaborate  resolu- 
tkina,  the  iDtelligcnt  Americaii  Bcntiment  on  the  subject  of  the 
war.  That  convention  declared :  '  That,  without  insisting  <m 
the  injustice  of  the  present  war,  taking  solely  into  eondderation 
the  time  and  drcmnstances  of  its  declaration,  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  state  of  the  public. mind,  we  are  con- 
strained to  consider  and  feel  it  our  duty  to  pronounce  it  a  most 
rash,  unwise  and  inexpedient  measure,  the  adoption  of  which 
ought  forever  to  deprive  its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  an  enlightened  people ;  because,  as  the  injuiies  we  have 
received  from  France  are  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  those  we 
have  sustained  from  England,  and  have  been  attended  with 
circumstances  of  still  greater  insult  and  aggravation ;  if  war 
were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  country,  con- 
uistoncy  and  impartiality  required  that  both  nations  should 
have  been  included  in  the  declaration;  because,  if  it  were 
deemed  expedient  to  exercise  our  right  of  selecting  our 
adversary,  prudence  and  common  sense  dictated  the  choice  of 
an  enemy  from  whose  hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread.  A 
war  wiUi  France  would  equally  have  satisfied  our  uisultcd 
honour,  and,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  annihilating,  would 
have  revived  and  extended  our  commerce ;  and  even  the  evils 
of  such  a  contest  would  have  been  mitigated  by  the  subiitno 
consolation,  that  by  our  cflbrts  we  were  contributing  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  despotism  in  Europe,  and  effectually  serving  the 
great  interests  of  freedom  ami  humiuiity  throughout  the  worll' 
'That  we  contemplate  with  abhorrence,  even  the  probability  of 
an  alliance  with  the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  action 
of  whose  life  has  demonstrated,  that  the  attainment,  by  any 
means,  of  universal  empire,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of 
every  vestige  of  freedom,  are  the  sole  objects  of  his  incessant, 
unbounded  and  remorseless  ambition.'  'Whereas  the  lato 
revocation  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council  has  removed  the 
great  and  ostensible  cause  of  the  present  war,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  an  immediate  accommodation  of  all  exititing  differences, 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  confession  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
State,  satisfactory  and  honourable  arrangements  might  easily 
be  made,  by  which  the  abuse  resulting  from  the  impressment 
of  our  seamen  might,  in  future,  be  effectually  prevented.' 
"Such  were  tW  BftuVJvm^'oNa  (A  ^<^  -ai!;ie)a  intelligent  and 
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patriotic  American  tntizens  in  regard  to  the  war  of  1812-15; 
they  had  no  more  sympathy  with  the  Madison- Napoleon  war 
than  with  the  recent  Fenian  invasion  of  our  shores.  And  when 
the  war  was  declared,  our  fathers  knew  their  duty,  and  knew 
the  worthlessness  of  the  pompous  proelamationa  and  promises 
of  President  Madison's  generals  and  agents.  The  blood  of  our  * 
United  Empire  Loyalist  forefathers  warmed  again  in  their  own 
bosoms,  and  pulsated  in  the  hearts  of  their  sons  and  grandsons, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  others  who  had  adopted 
Canada,  under  the  flag  of  BritUh  law  and  liberty,  as  their 
home.  Our  Legislative  Assembly — specially  calle<l  together 
by  General  Brock,  on  the  declaration  of  war — struck  the  key- 
note for  Canadian  loyalty,  sacriGce  and  action,  in  a  calm, 
expository  and  earnest  address  to  the  people  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  truly  represented  the  already  roused  spirit  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  words  of  that  noble  address  are  as  follows: 

" '  This  war,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  includes  an 
alliance  with  the  French  usurper,  whose  dreadful  policy  has 
destroyed  all  that  is  great  and  grand,  venerable  and  holy,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  The  government  of  this  bloody 
tyrant  penetrates  into  everything — it  crushes  individuals  as 
well  as  nations,  fetters  thoughts  as  well  as  motives,  and  delights 
in  destroying  forever  all  that  is  fair  and  just  in  opinion  and 
sentiment.  It  b  evidently  this  tyrant  who  now  directs  the 
rulers  of  America,  and  they  show  themselves  worthy  disciples 
of  such  a  roaster.' 

"  After  noting  the  juncture  selected  for  declaring  war,  the 
address  proceeds:  'It  is  certainly  not  the  least  wonderful 
among  the  occurrences  of  this  astonishing  age,  that  wo  should 
find  a  nation  descended  from  Englishmen,  connected  still  by  the 
same  languc^e  and  laws,  hy  consanguinity  and  many  similar 
habits,  not  merely  eulogizing  the  implacable  enemy  of  their 
parent  state,  but  Joining  him  in  the  war ;  while  pretending  to 
nourish  the  purest  principles  of  liberty,  bowing  the  knee 
,  before  the  foe  of  all  just  and  rational  freedom,  and  supplicat- 
ing his  acceptance  of  tribute  and  adulation.'  After  sketching 
the  origin  and  sustained  loyalty  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  the  Assembly  said :  '  Already  have  we  the  joy 
to  remark,  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  has  biiirati  toT\\\  'wv  'i\ 
Ha  ancient  spleadoar.     The  militia  in.  aiV  "gM^a  o1  ^^^c>  "^t^*- 
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vince  have  volunteered  their  services  with  aedamation,  and 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  worthy  of  the  British  name. 
When  men  are  called  upon  to  defend  everything  they  hold 
precious,  their  wives  and  children,  their  friends  and  posses- 
sions, they  ought  to  be  inspired  with  the  noblest  resolutions, 
|and  they  will  not  be  easily  frightened  by  menaces,  or  conquered  j 
by  force.  And  beholding,  as  we  do,  the  flame  of  patriotism ' 
burning  from  end  to  end  of  the  Canadas,  we  caimot  but  enter- 
tain the  most  pleasing  anticipations.  Our  enemies  have  indeed 
said,  that  they  can  subdue  this  country  by  a  proclamation ;  but 
it  is  our  part  to  prove  that  they  are  sadly  mistaken.'  *  If  the 
real  foundations  of  true  liberty,  and  consequently  of  solid 
happiness,  consist  in  being  amenable  only  to  such  laws  as  we  or 
our  representatives  ordain,  then  are  we  in  possession  of  that 
liberty  and  that  happiness,  for  this  principle  was  fully  recog- 
nized in  our  excellent  constitution.'  '  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  examine  the  causes  alleged  by  our  enemies  for  this  unjust 
and  unnatural  war,  because  an  address  from  the  Hoase  of  Re- 
presentatives of  Massachusetts,  the  most  respectable  in  the 
Union,  proves  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  it  is  wanton 
and  unprovoked,  and  is  the  climax  of  the  various  outrages  pre- 
viously committed  against  Great  Britain.  In  this  statement 
they  have  been  joined  by  the  minority  in  Congress,  "whose  ex- 
positions of  the  secret  reasons  of  the  war,  and  the  falsehood  of 
those  alleged  by  the  President  and  his  friends,  is  unanswerable, 
and  must  hand  down  the  promoters  of  this  diabolical  measure 
to  the  execration  of  posterity.'  *Your  reprciscntatives  finished 
their  labours  with  placing  in  the  hands  of  His  Honour  the 
President  (Sir  Isaac  Brock),  all  the  public  money  they  could 
collect,  in  order  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expenses  which  the  war  renders  necessary,  and  they 
have  the  fullest  confidence  that  it  will  be  most  faithfully 
applied.  Having  thus  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ties, to  provide  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  Province,  your 
representatives  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  that  the  best 
laws  are  useless  without  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  people. 
Unless  you  are  prepared  to  endure  the  greatest  privations  and 
to  make  the  severest  sacrifices,  all  that  your  representatives 
have  done  will  be  of  no  avail.  Be  ready,  then,  at  all  times  to 
rally  round  tlie  ^o^a\  ^\,vi.\i^^x^,  \i.\A  \s.i  those  who  are  not 
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called  into  the  service  assist  the  families  of  those  who  are  called 
into  the  field.'  '  Remember,  when  you  go  forth  to  the  combat, 
that  you  fight  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  world. 
Ton  are  defeating  the  most  formidable  conspiracy  against  the 
civilization  of  man  that  ever  was  contrived;  a  conspiracy 
(threatening  s  greater  barbarism  and  misery  than  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire — that  now  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  your  attachment  to  the  parent  State  which 
contends  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  nations — the  last  pillar 
of  true  liberty,  and  the  last  refuge  of  oppressed  humanity.' 

"  Sucft  were  the  views  and  spirit  with  which  the  70,000  people 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  their  score  of  parliamentary  represen- 
tatives, engaged  in  the  unequal  struggle  against  myriads  of 
invaders — relying  simply  upon  their  principles,  their  duty,  and 
their  God ;  and,  in  three  months  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
they  had,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  hundred  regular  soldiers  and 
noble  officers,  driven  back  three  invading  armies,  capturing  Hull 
and  the  territory  of  Michigan,  driving  the  invaders  commanded 
l^  Qeaeral  Van  Renaellaer  down  Queenston  Heights,  taking 
hundreds  of  prisoners,  driving  'proclamation'  General  Smyth, 
with  his  8,000,  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Ni^ara  river, 
near  Fort  Erie,  so  that.he  had  to  run  away  and  retire  from  the 
army  to  escape  popular  indignation  and  disgrace.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  the  incidents  and  progress  of  the  war ;  raids 
were  made  into  our  country,  many  battles  were  fought,  and 
much  property  destroyed  and  much  sufTefing  inflicted ;  but 
those  raids  were  severely  retaliated,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  not  a  foot  of  Canadian  territory  was  in  possession  of  the 
invader,  while  the  key  of  the  North-west,  Fort  Mackinaw,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

"  Of  all  the  battles  fought  during  the  war,  the  most  san- 
guinary and  obstinate  was  that  of  Lundy's  Lane— the  battle, 
the  anniversary  of  which  we  are  this  day  assembled  to  com- 
memorate— the  battle  fought  the  last  few  months  of  the  war, 
the  25th  of  July,  1814.  It  was  the  most  formidable  and  final 
effort  of  the  American  General  Brown  to  get  permanent  footing 
in  Canada.  The  smallest  number  of  American  soldiers  engaged 
in  the  battle,  according  to  General  Brown's  report,  was  upwards 
of  5,000 ;  and  the  largest  number  of  British  soldiera  and 
Canadian  militia  engr^ed,  according  W  &«  %'cl'u^  ^^'bsin^ 
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Drummond's  report,  was  2,800,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
battle  was  fought  with  a  force  not  exceeding  1,600.     I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  the  order,  or  narrate  the  incidents  of  the 
battle ;  I  will  only  say,  that  the  high  ground,  near  the  east 
end  of  Lundy's  Lane,  was   the  centre  of    interest,   and    the 
position  contended  for  by  both  parties  in  deadly  strife  for 
several  hours.    In  no  battle  during  the  war  did  the  Ameri- 
cans fight  with  such  heroism  and  obstinacy ;  and  in  no  battle 
was  the  courage,  steadiness  and  perseverance  of  the   British 
soldiers  and  Canadian  volunteers  put  to  so  severe  a  test.    The 
enemy  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  within  600  yards  of 
the  coveted  eminence,  when  General  Drummond  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  plant  his  artillery  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  when  the  enemy  concentrated  all  his  power 
and  eflForts  to   obtain  the  key  of  the  battle-field.     An   eye- 
witness says :  '  Columns  of  the  enemy,  not  unlike  the  surge  of 
the  adjacent  cataract,  rushed  to  the  charge  in  close  and  im- 
petuous succession.'     The  curtain  of  night  soon  enveloped  the 
scene,  now  drenched  with  blood ;  but  the  darkness  seemed  to 
intensify  the  fury  of  the  combatants,  and  the  rage  of  the  battle 
increased  as  the  night  advanced.     An  eye-witness  truly  observes, 
that  *  nothing:  could  have  been  more  awful  than  this  midnicjht 
contest.     The  desperate  charges  of  the  enemy  were  succeeded 
by  a  dead  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  dull  sounds  of  the  stupendous  Falls  of  Niagara,  while 
the  adverse  lines  were  now  and  then  dimly  discerned  through 
the  moonlight,  by   the  dismal   gleam  of    their  arms.     Tlie.se 
anxious  pauses  were  succeeded  by  a  blaze  of  musketry  along 
the  lines,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  most  desperate  charges 
from  the  enemy,  which  the  British  received  with    the  most 
unshaken  firmness.'     General  Drummond,  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle,  says  : — '  In  so  determined  a  manner  were  these 
attacks  directed  against  our  guns,  that  our  artillerymen  were 
bayoneted  by  the  enemy  in  the  act  of  loading,  and  the  muzzles 
of  the  enemy's  guns  were  advanced  within  a  few  yards  of  oura 
The  darkness  of  the  night,  during  this  extraordinary  conflict, 
occasioned  several  uncommon  incidents  ;  our  troops  having,  for 
a  moment,  been  pushed  back,  some  of  our  guns  remained  for  a 
few  minutes  in  the  enemy's  hands ;  they  were,  however,  not 
only  quickly  recovered,  but  the  two  pieces,  a  six-pounder  and  a 
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five-and-a-half -inch  howitzer,  which  the  enemy  had  brought  up, 
were  captured  by  us,  together  with  several  tumbrils.  About 
nine  o'clock  (the  action  having  commenced  at  six)  there  was  a 
short  intermission  of  firing,  during  which  it  appears  the  enemy 
was  employed  in  bringing  up  the  whole  of  his  remaining  force ; 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  renewed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops, 
but  was  everywhere  repelled  with  equal  gallantry  and  succe&s. 
The  enemy's  efibrts  to  carry  the  hill  were  continued  until 
about  midnight,  when  he  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
superior  steadiness  and  discipline  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  that 
he  gave  up  the  contest,  and  retreated  with  great  precipitation 
to  his  camp  beyond  the  Chippewa.  On  the  following  day  he 
abandoned  his  camp,  threw  the  greatest  part  of  his  baggage, 
camp  equipage  and  provisions  into  the  Rapids ;  and  having  set 
fire  to  Street's  Mills,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Chippewa,  he 
continued  his  retreat  in  great  disorder  towards  Fort  Erie.' 

**  In  this  bloody  battle,  the  Canadian  militia  fought  side  by 
side  with  the  regular  soldiers ;  and  General  Drummond  said, 
*  the  bravery  of  the  militia  on  this  occasion  could  not  have  been 
excelled  by  the  most  resolute  veterans.' 

"  Such  was  the  loyalty  of  our  grandfathers  and  fathers,  and 
such  their  self-devotion  and  courage  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our 
country's  dangers  and  sufferings,  and  though  few  in  number 
in  comparison  of  their  invaders,  they  had 

" '  Hearts  resolved  and  hands  prepared 
The  blessings  they  enjoyed  to  guard.' 

"There  was  doubtless  as  much  true  courage  among  the 
descendants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Canada;  but  the  former  fought  for  the  oppressor  of 
Europe,  the  latter  fought  for  the  freedom  of  Europe ;  the 
former  fought  to  prostrate  Great  Britain  in  her  death  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  build  up  the  United  States 
upon  her  ruin,  the  latter  fought  in  the  glorious  cause  of  the 
mother  country,  and  to  maintain  our  own  unity  with  her ;  the 
former  fought  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  latter  fought  in 
her  defence ;  the  fire  that  kindled  the  military  ardour  of  the 
former  was  the  blown-up  embers  of  old  enmities  against  Great 
Britain,  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  President  Madison,  the 
ambition  of  adventure,  and  the  lust  of  bootrj — \^i<^  ^^  >Scl^ 
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burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  latter,  and  animated  them  to  deeds 
of  death  or  freedom,  was  the  sacred  love  of  hearth  and  home, 
the  patriotic  love  of  liberty,  and  that  hallowed  principle  of 
loyalty  to  truth,  and  law,  and  liberty  combined,  which  have  con- 
stituted the  life,  and  development,  and  traditions,  and  strength, 
and  unity,  and  glory  of  British  institutions,  and  of  the  British 
nation,  from  the  resurrection  mom  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  day.  A  great  writer  has  truly  observed : 
'  The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our  country  is 
everywhere  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue;*  and  that  virtue 
has  been  nobly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  our  United  Empii6 
Loyalist  forefathers,  and  of  their  descendants  in  Canada,  and  H 
grows  with  the  growth  and  increases  with  the  strength  of  otur 
country. 

''I  have  said  that  loyalty,  like  Christianity  itself,  is  an 
attachment  to  principles  and  duties  emanating  from  them, 
irrespective  of  rulers  or  teachers ;  but  if  the  qualities  of  our 
chief  rulers  were  necessary  to  give  intensity  to  Canadian 
loyalty,  those  qualities  we  have  in  the  highest  degree  in  our 
Sovereign  and  in  her  representive  in  Canada;  for  never  was  a 
British  Sovereign  more  worthy  of  our  highest  respect  and 
warmest  affection  than  our  glorious  Queen  Victoria — (loud 
cheers) — and  never  was  a  British  Sovereign  more  nobly  repre- 
sented in  Canada  than  by  the  patriotic,  the  learned,  and  the 
eloquent  Lord  Dufferin.  (Loud  cheers.)  And  at  no  period  were 
we  more  free  or  prosperous  than  now.  The  feelings  of  his 
(the  speaker  s)  heart  went  far  beyond  anything  that  his  tongue 
could  express,  and  the  language  of  his  heart  that  day  was, 
might  loyalty  ever  be  the  characteristic  trait  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  might  freedom  ever  be  our  possession,  and  might  we 
ever  have  cause  and  heart  to  say  'God  save  the  Queen!'" 
(Loud  cheering.) 

Note  by  the  Author. — The  Administration  of  President  Madison,  and  his 
Declaration  of  War  against  Great  Britain,  are  dark  spots  in  the  brilliaut 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  American  narratives  of  the 
war  are  rather  fiction  than  history — compiled  largely  from  letters  of  ofGcers 
and  soldiers,  who,  in  writing  to  their  friends,  sought  to  magnify  their  own 
heroism,  even  when  suffering  disgraceful  defeats,  and  sometimes  cLiiming 
victory  when  they  were  driven  from  the  field.  The  usual  tales  on  these 
occasions  were  that  the  Canadian  forces  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
and  equipments,  when  il  >KQiftk£io\;\!i  Ihat  the  American  armies  were  ten  to 
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one  in  nnmbers  to  thoae  of  Canada,  and  their  inyoding  forces  were  declared, 
by  tbemselves,  to  be  irresistible  in  strength  and  equipments. 

The  American  account  of  the  battle  of  Lundj's  Lane  is  an  example,  and 
is  I'epeated  with  exaggerations  in  the  latest  and  most  popular  history  of  the 
war,  namely,  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812,  page  1084. 
Lossing  says : 

''  The  number  of  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Niagara  Falls  was  little 
over  7,000,  the  British  having  about  4,500,  and  the  Americans  a  little  less 
than  2,600.'    (p.  824.) 

The  very  reverse  of  this  was  the  fact,  as  quoted  in  the  foregoing  extx«et 
from  the  official  report  of  General  Dnmunond.  When  the  American  invad- 
ing army  consifltcd  of  10,000  men,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  tbat  all  but  2,600 
would  remain  on  the  American  side  of  tbe  river,  and  the  American  historian 
states  that  every  available  soldier  on  the  British  side  of  the  river  was  engaged 
in  the  battle. 

Lossing  likewise  claims  the  battle  for  the  Americans  ''because  they  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  field  and  captured  his  cannon  **  (p.  824).  It  is  not  true 
that  the  British  were  driven  from  the  field  at  all ;  they  were  once  pushed 
back  for  a  few  minutes,  and  their  cannon  were  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  who,  however,  were  forthwith  driven  back,  the 
cannon  retaken,  with  two  pieces  left  by  the  Americana  And  how  could 
there  possibly  be  any  American  victoiy,  when  Lossing  himself  admits  that 
the  American  army  retired  from  the  field  during  the  night  to  Chippewa  (p. 
823),  with  the  intention  of  returning  next  morning  to  bring  off  the  cannon 
and  other  booty.  Is  it  the  characteristic  of  a  victorious  army  to  leave  the 
conquered  field  and  retire  two  miles  from  it  ?  Lossing  also  admits  that  the 
Americans  did  not  return  to  the  battle-field  next  morning,  but  burnt  the 
bridge  which  separated  the  British  army  from  them,  and  retreated  up  the 
Niagara  river.  Is  this  the  conduct  of  a  conquering  army,  to  flee  from  the 
enemy  whom  he  pretends  to  have  conquered  ]  Mr.  Lossing's  admissions  of 
details  contradict  the  pretence  of  American  victory  at  Lundy's  Lone,  and 
prove  American  defeat. 

It  is  by  such  fictions  of  victories  where  there  were  defeats,  interspersed 
with  fictitious  incidents  of  individual  heroism,  that  American  vanity  is  fed, 
and  American  children  taught  in  the  schools  what  is  purely  apociyphal  for 
history  in  regard  to  Qreat  Britain  and  Canada. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  a  greatly  improved  feeling  in  the  educated 
Ajnerican  mind  towards  Qreat  Britain,  and  even  the  causes  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  were  magnified  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  which  have  been  exaggerated  in  every  possible  way  in  American 
histories  and  Fourth  of  July  orations,  are  very  much  modified  in  the  produc- 
tions of  well-instructed  and  candid  American  writers  and  public  speakers. 
We  observe  on  a  late  occasion  in  England,  at  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
Bishop  Simpson,  the  Massillon  of  American  pulpit  orators,  said,  "  The 
triumph  of  America  was  England's  triumph.  Their  object  was  the  same, 
and  they  were  engaged  in  the  some  work.  There  were  more  Englishmen 
who  would  go  to  America,  than  Americans  who  would  coma  tA  ^\^^^jksl^ 
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(langliter),  and  while  they  in  England  had  the  wealth,  the  power,  and  the 
elements  of  nsefalness,  they  were  bound  to  use  it  in  the  interests  of  religion.'' 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate,  the  most  widely  circulated  religious  paper  in  America, 
uttered  the  following  noble  sentiments  : 

*^  He  was  proud,"  he  said,  **  of  England  (as  the  Fatherland  of  his),  and,  as 
he  had  now  gone  up  and  down  through  that  island,  and  had  witnessed  its 
signs  of  substantial  wealth,  and  of  social  order,  he  felt  that  both  the  public 
institutions  of  the  Qoyemment  and  the  private  virtues  of  the  people  were 
of  the  most  valuable.  He  did  not  wonder  that  Englishmen  were  warmly 
attached  to  their  own  country,  and  he  would  say  that  were  he  not  an  Ameri- 
can he  should  wish  to  be  an  Englishman.  He  rejoiced,  too,  that  there  now 
exists  the  most  cordial  good  feeling  between  the  two  countries,  and  trusted 
that  this  would  never  be  interrupted.  They  had  very  many  interests  in 
common,  and  should  stand  together  in  support  of  them." 

On  the  last  Fourth  of  July,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  pastor  of  President 
Grant,  who  has  finished  a  tour  of  the  world,  having  been  appointed  to 
examine  and  report  upon  all  the  American  Consulships  of  the  globe, 
delivered  a  remarkable  discourse  on  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  also  of 
the  enlightened  ideas  and  liberal  institutions  in  Europe^  In  an  allusion  to 
the  American  Revolution,  Dr.  Newman  says : 

"  Our  forefathers  were  not  slaves  ;  they  were  English  subjects — ^English 
freemen,  and  we  misrepresent  them  and  the  struggle  through  which  they 
fought,  if  we  look  upon  them  as  bound  with  manacles.  They  had  an 
appreciation  of  what  belonged  to  an  English  subject.  And  because  the 
mother  country  refused  representation  where  she  imposed  taxation,  there- 
fore those  forefathers  arose  in  their  English  manhood,  protested  against  the 
abuse  of  governmental  power,  and  asserted  that  where  there  is  txixation,  there 
should  be  representation  ;  and  had  Patrick  Henry  been  admitted  into  the 
British  Parliament  to  represent  her  American  colonies,  the  United  States  of 
America  to-day  would  have  been  the  grandest  portion  of  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain." 

In  the  same  discourse  the  orator  said : 

"  Behold  England  of  to  day,  in  her  rule  at  home,  as  well  as  in  her  policy 
owards  her  colonies,  pressing  upon  her  colonial  possessions  practical 
independence.  She  demands  that  they  shall  be  so  far  free  as  to  legislate 
for  themselves,  and  pay  their  own  expenses.  England  is  now  gathering 
together  her  representatives  from  Africa,  and  proposes  under  her  benign 
sway  to  form  a  republican  government  for  long-despised  and  down-trodden 
Africa.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Old  East  India  Company  under 
British  protection,  let  me  say,  from  personal  observation,  that  from  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  spicy  groves  of  Ceylon,  India  of  to- 
day has  a  wise  and  paternal  government  given  her  by  Christian  England.'' 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

Miscellaneous  Documents  and  Papers,  Extracted  from  MANUscnirrs 
respectina  the  u.  e.  lotalists  in  the  dominion  librabt  at 
Ottawa. 

**  character  op  THE  MILITIA,"  ETa,  ETC. 

L  "Amongst  the  first  settlers  on  the  frontier  of  Upper 
Canada  were  those  faithful  and  loyal  men,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  with  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  who,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  all,  were  steadfast  to  the  British  Crown 
during  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  old  British  colonies,  now 
the  United  States,  for  independence,  and  other  United  States 
citizens  who  had  adopted  Canada  as  a  home  for  themselves  and 
their  children.    That  struggle  ended  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

"Those  faithful  men,  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  their  associates, 
sought  an  asylum  under  Britain's  Crown  in  this,  the  then 
wilderness  of  Canada,  which  now  stands  as  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  provinces  of  our  beloved  Sovereign.  In  that 
then  wilderness  the  flag  of  England  was  unfurled,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  one  century,  and  on  the  commencement  of 
another,  that  flag  floats  triumphantly  over  this  loyal  Canadian 
land.  Those  first  settlers  were  our  first  militiamen,  under  our 
first  and  venerated  Governor,  Sir  John  Graves  Simcoe,  in  the 
year  1791. 

"  The  descendants  of  those  faithful  men,  with  some  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  others,  the  sons  of  Britain  who  had  adopted 
Canada,  were  our  first  militiamen  in  the  war  of  1812;  and 
those  who  are  left  of  them  are  therefore  the  veteran  soldiers 
of  1812.  The  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  Great  Britain,  Jime  18th,  181i — ydn^W\tv^\\«^^- 
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rial  interests  alone,  and  not  those  of  the  colonies.^  This 
declaration  of  war  against  Britain  was  the  signal  for  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Canada  to  rush  en  maaae  to  the  frontier 
of  their  country  to  repel  invasion.  In  this  momentous  crias 
we  met  our  beloved  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
late  Major-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
whose  monument  stands  on  the  battle  ground  of  Queenston 
Heights.  That  monument  stands  in  remembrance  of  him  who 
sacrificed  his  valuable  life  in  duty  to  his  King  and  in  defence 
of  our  Canadian  homes ;  in  memory  of  him  who  caused  the 
youthful  part  of  the  Militia  of  Upper  Canada  to  be  embodied 
in  the  Militia  Flank  Companies,  to  be  trained  for  actual  service 
in  their  country's  defence ;  in  remembrance  of  him  in  whom 
their  entire  confidence  was  placed — for  where  he  led  they  were 
sure  to  follow." 

II.  The  invasions  of  Canada  by  the  Americans  during  the  war 

were  as  follows : 

Men. 
1.  General  Hull,  at  Sandwich 3,(X)0 

5.  General  Van  Rensellaer,  at  QuAenston 2,000 

3.  General  Smyth,  at  Fort  Erie 3,000 

4.  General  Pike,  Toronto 2,500 

6.  General  Dcxirbom,  Fort  George 3,000 

6.  General  Winchester,  Chry8tler*8  Farm,  for  Montreal..    3,000 

7.  General  Hampton,  Chatcauguay  river,  L.  C.,  for  Mon- 

treal   8,000 

a  General  Brown,  Fort  Erie 6,000 

9.  General  Brown,   Lundy 's  Lane 5,000 

10.  General  Izzard,  Fort  Erie 8,000 

11.  General  Wilkinson,  Lacolle  Mills,  L.  C 2,500 

.^— ■— "^"^ 

Total  number  of  invaders 45,000 

The  foregoing  is  an  aggregate  of  the  United  States  forces 
employed  in  the  attempt  to  invade  and  take  Canada^  when  they 

♦  Yet  while  the  American  Government  professed  to  declare  a  defensive 
war — a  war  in  defence  of  their  rights  at  sea — the  first  act  was  the  invasion  oj 
Ca/nada,  for  which  they  had  been  collecting  men  and  arms  for  Beveral  months 
before  the  declaration  of  the  war  ;  and  thus  the  first  acts  of  the  Canadians 
were  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  their  homes  against  the 
American  invasions.  The  tacts  show  that  the  real  object  of  the  American 
Government  was  to  take  Canada,  and  their  invaded  rights  at  sea  was  a  mer9 
pretext 
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desired  peace ;  and  when  peace  was  proclaimed,  they  did  nob 
find  themselves  in  possession  of  an  inch  of  Canadian  territoiy. 

"  Thus  it  may  be  sftid  as  the  opinion  of  all,  that  if  the  loyal 
inhabitants  of  Canada  had  not,  in  those  days  of  trial  and  priva- 
tion, stood  to  their  arms  under  General  Brock  and  other  generals, 
Canada  might  not  at  this  day  be  a  continued  appendage  of 
the  British  Crown.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  I  here 
insert  General  Brock's  answer  to  an  address  of  the  magistrates 
at  Niagara  after  Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit.  General  Brock 
said — 

"  That  had  not  Western  Canada  rose  in  their  might  as  one 
man,  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  in  support  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  his  hands  would  have  been  as  if  tied, 
being  without  the  aid  of  the  regular  British  troops,  who  were 
all  then  engaged  in  the  European  war. , 

"  Truly  extracted  from  my  book, 

"  John  Clarke, 
"  Captain-Adjutant-General  of  Militia,  1812, 13, 14." 

Colonel  Clarke  says  of  himself :  "  I  was  placed  on  duty  by 
General  Brock  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  as 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of  the  4th  Lincoln  flank  companies. 
In  March  I  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain- Assistant- 
Adjutant-General  of  Militia  by  General  Sir  Roger  H.  Sheafle, 
Administrator  of  the  Government  of  Upper  Canada;  which 
place  I  retained  until  the  peace  of  1815." — "  I  served  through- 
out the  rebellion  of  1837  and  1838 — being  invested  with  the 
command  of  an  organized  regiment  of  militia,  the  First  Fron- 
tier Light  Infantry." 

Colonel  Clarke's  recollections  and  reminiscences  are  in  every 
respect  reliable,  and  are  very  valuable,  extending  to  nearly  300 
manuscript  quarto  pages,  in  the  Parliamentary  Library  at 
Ottawa  (entitled  "  U.  E.  Loyalists").  His  own  contributions 
are  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  Colonel  John  Clarke;  of  Port  Dal- 
housie,  C.  W. ;  bom  in  Canada  in  1783 :  giving  an  account  of 
the  family's  early  arrival  in  the  country  in  1768  ;  the  progress 
of  the  settlers ;  the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  his  improve- 
ments and  government ;  settlement  of  the  Indians  ;  the  war  of 
1812— full  particulars ;  the  rebellion  of  1837 ;  the  Welland 
Canal,  and  various  other  things  connected  with  the  progressive 
growth  of  Upper  Canada." 
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TBEATM^KT  OF  CANADIAVS  BT  THE  AMERIOANS  WHO  DTVADED  CANADA. 

*In  1812  General  Hull  invaded  the  Britisb  province  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Sandwich* 
He  threatened  (by  proclamation)  to  exterminate  the  inhabi- 
tants if  they  made  any  resistance.  He  plundered  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  habits  of  intimacy  for  years  before  the 
war.  Their  plate  and  linen  were  found  in  his  possession  after 
his  surrender  to  General  Brock.  He  marked  out  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  King  as  objects  of  his  peculiar  resentment,  and 
consigned  their  property  to  pillage  and  conflagration. 

''In  the  autumn  of  1812,  several  houses  and  bams  were 
burnt  by  the  American  forces  near  Fort  Erie,  Upper  Canada. 

"  In  1813 — April — ^the  public  buildings  of  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  were  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  capitulation.  These  public 
buildings  consisted  of  two  elegant  halls,  with  convenient  offices 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Courts  of 
Justice.  The  library  and  all  the  papers  and  records  belonging 
to  these  institutions  were  consumed  at  the  same  time.  The 
Church  was  robbed,  and  the  town  library  perfectly  pillaged. 
Commodore  Chauncey,  who  has  generally  behaved  honourably, 
was  so  ashamed  of  this  last  transaction,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
collect  the  books  belonging  to  the  town  and  legislative  library, 
and  actually  sent  back  two  boxes  filled  with  them  ;  but  hardly 
any  were  complete.  Much  private  property  was  plundered,  and 
several  houses  left  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  In  June,  1813,  Newark,  Niagara,  came  into  possession  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
repeatedly  promised  protection  to  themselves  and  property  by 
Generals  Dearborn  and  Boyd.  In  the  midst  of  these  professions, 
the  most  respectable  of  them,  although  non-combatants,  were 
made  prisoners  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 

"  Two  churches  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  Detachments  were 
sent  under  the  direction  of  British  traitors  [of  whom  the  traitor 
deserter  Wilcox  was  the  leader]  to  pillage  the  loyal  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Many  farm-houses  were  burnt  during 
the  summer ;  and,  at  length,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  iniquity, 
the  whole  beautiful  town  of  Newark,  with  a  short  previous 
intimation — so  short  as  to  amount  to  none,  and  in  an  intense 
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cold  day  of  the   10th  of  December — was  consigned  to  the 
flames. 

"  The  wretched  inhabitants  had  scarcely  time  to  save  them- 
selves; much  less  any  of  iheir  property.  More  than  400  women 
and  children  yttte  exposed  without  shelter,  on  the  night  of 
December  the  10th,  to  the  inclement  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter. 
A  great  number  must  have  perished,  had  not  the  flight  of  the 
American  troops,  after  perpetrating  their  unfeeling  act,  enabled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  come  to  their  relief. 

*'  President  Madison  has  attempted  to  justify  this  cruel  act 
as  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Fort  George.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false.  The  town  was  some  distance  from  the  fort ;  and 
instead  of  thinking  to  defend  it.  General  McClure  was  actually 
retreating  to  his  own  shore  when  he  caused  Newark  (Niagara) 
to  be  burnt.  This  officer  says  that  he  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  orders  of  his  Government. 

"The  Amedcan  Qovemment,  finding  their  defence  useless^ 
disavow  the  conduct  of  McClure,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
fit  agent  for  such  a  Qovemment.  He  hot  only  complied  with 
'  his  iiLstructions ;  but  he  refined  upon  them,  by  choosing  a  day 
of  intense  severity,  giving  the  inhabitants  almost  no  warniAg 
until  the  fire  bc;]jan,  and  the  conflagration  in  the  night." 

(The  above  facts  relating  to  the  burning,  etc.,  are  extracted 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Loyal  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper 
C^anada,  established  at  York  for  the  relief  of  suflerers  in  the 
war ;  and  of  which  Chief  Justice  Scott  was  President.) 

The  Royal  and  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper  Canada  waa 
established  at  Toronto,  extended  its  branches  to  difierent  parts 
of  the  Province,  existed  from  1812  to  1815,  and  did  a  great  deal 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  war.  On  the  destruction  of 
the  town  of  Niagara,  large  subscriptions  were  obtained  and 
distributed  for  the  relief  of  the  suflerers.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  its  recorded  proceedings : 

"  The  inhabitants  came  forward  in  the  most  noble  manuer, 
as  well  as  the  gallant  officers  of  his  Majesty's  troops. 

Major-General  Sheaffe £200 

LieutenantrCoIonel  Bishop 100 

with  a  vast  number  of  liberal  subscriptions,  according  to  the 

VOL.  IL— 30 
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means  of  the  donors :  so  thr.t  in  a  short  time  upwards  of  £2,000 
was  raised  to  commence  with. 

City  of  Kingston  ecnt •  jC500 

Anih2r8tburg          "    300 

City  of  Montreal  **   3,000 

Quebec                   "   1,600 


"  The  amount  raised  in  the  first  year  was  £10,000. 

"  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  (864)  families  were  relieved 
from  starvation  by  this  timely  aid. 

"  The  following  summer  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  London 
(England),  at  which  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  had  visited  Canada 
tjwenty  years  before,  presided.  By  his  influence  a  very  large 
vim  was  subscribed.  The  Bank  of  England  graced  the  list 
with  £1,000.    This  eflTort  produced  another  £10,000. 

Kingston  in  Jamaica  sent ^^2,000 

Nova  Scotia  •*  2,600 

•*  Indeed,  the  liberality  evinced  in  all  quarters  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  sufferers,  and  gladdened  many  bowed 
down  by  sorrow  and  indigence." 

The  whole  of  these  interesting  particulars  may  be  seen  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  published  in  Toronto,  1814. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  if  I  subjoin  the  address 
of  the  President,  explanatory  of  the  origin,  character,  and  objects 
of  this  noble  Society,  the  former  existence  of  which  is  now 
scarcely  known: 

"AN  ADDRESS 

*•'  Copied  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Loyal  PatHotic  Society  oj 
Upper  Canada,  who,  by  their  funds,  relieved  much  real 
distress  to  families  in  the  war  of  1812,  'IS,  'llf^ 

"  Gentlemen, — In  the  unprovoked  war  waged  against  us  by 
the  American  Government,  Providence  hath  evidently  smiled 
on  the  justice  of  our  cause. 

"  But  our  exertions  have  been  attended  with  many  privations 
and  sacrifices  hard  to  be  borne,  and  should  hostilities  continue 
many  more  will  be  required. 

**  In  order  to  mitigate  some  of  these,  the  inhabitants  of  York 
came  forward  to  coiilxiW\^  icr^^^xd  the  comforts  of  the  flank 
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companies;  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  that 
purpose,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  expended. 

**  But,  on  reflection,  it  appeared  that  something  more  might 
be  done  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  who  are  not  liable  to  military  duty,  eager  to  prove 
that  their  zeal  in  the  cause  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  those  in 
actual  service,  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  named  *  Tlie 
Loyal  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper  Canada'  for  the  following 
distinct  purposes : 

"  1st.  To  afford  aid  and  relief  to  such  families  of  the  militia^ 
in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  as  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  ex- 
perience particular  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  death  or 
absence  of  some  of  their  friends  and  relations. 

"2nd.  To  afford  like  aid  and  relief  to  such  militiamen  as 
have  been  or  shall  be  disabled  from  labour  by  their  wounds 
or  otherwise  in  course  of  the  service  aforesaid. 

''Srd.  To  reward  merit,  excite  and  commemorate  glorious 
events,  by  bestowing  medals  or  other  honorary  marks  of 
public  approbation  or  distinction  for  extraordinary  instances 
of  personal  courage  or  fidelity  in  defence  of  the  Province  by 
individuals,  either  of  his  Majesty's  regular  troops  or  militia 
forces. 

'*  4  th.  Also  the  seamen  on  the  lakes. 

•*  This  Society,  so  honourable  in  its  nature,  and  which  we  hope 
will  prove  most  important  in  its  consequences,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Honourable  Mr.  rfelby,  and  was  received  with 
acclamation. 

"In  a  public  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  of  York  and  its 
vicinity,  the  Cliief  explained  the  great  advantages  likely  to 
result  from  it,  if  generally  supported ;  and,  assisted  by  his  most 
respectable  colleagues,  prepared  views  for  its  management. 
To  these  the  meeting  gave  their  cordial  assent,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  nearly  32,000  per  annum  was  subscribed.  There  are 
some  who  have  given  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  one- 
;  tenth  of  their  income. 

"  General  Sheaffe,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chief  Justice,  our  chair- 
man, not  only  extols,  in  earnest  language,  the  object^  of  the 
Society,  but,  far  exceeding  our  expectations,  presents  us  with 
£200.    Colonel  Bishop^  a  stranger  [who  was  after  vvacd^  tcw^xVjcs}\^ 
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wounded  at  Black  Bock],  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  Province, 
with  a  liberality  above  all  praise,  subscribes  £100. 

**  Now,  gentlemen,  our  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  procure 
your  co-operation.  Foremost  in  deeds  of  warlike  glory,  we 
desire  that  you  should  become  sharers  in  the  work  of  benevo- 
lence. 

"  Let  your  contributions  be  as  small  as  you  please — a  half- 
penny, a  farthing  per  day — anything  to  show  your  good-wilL 

'^  It  is  not  the  value  of  what  you  give ;  it  is  your  coimte- 
nance  that  we  mainly  desire. 

*'  We  know  that  your  means  are  narrow,  but  your  example  is 
inestimable ;  and  we  shall  be  proud  of  having  you  for  our  com- 
panions and  supporters  in  mitigating  the  distress  incident  to 
the  war. 

"And  -when  it  is  heard  that  the  York  Volunteers  and  theix 
comrades,  among  the  first  in  danger,  have  patronized  this 
Society,  the  militia  of  other  districts  will  be  anxious  to  emu- 
late the  military  glory  of  the  conquerors  of  Detroit  and 
^Queenston,  and  will  hasten  to  emulate  you  in  contributing  to 
the  support  of  our  benevolent  design. 

"  Those  that  join  will  intimate  to  the  captains  what  they  are 
willing  to  give,  while  they  are  in  active  service,  that  it  may 
be  paid  over  monthly  to  the  treasurer. 

"And  they  will  remember  that  they  are  soothing  the  sick 
and  the  wounded  in  war,  protecting  aged  parents  and  helpless 
children,  and  doing  all  they  can  to  comfort  those  whom  they 
love  and  revere,  who  sufier  during  the  horrors  of  war." 

(Signed)        Chief  Justice  Scott, 

President 
Alex.  Wood, 

Secretai^. 

The  above  excellent  address  is  understood  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Dr.  Strachan,  first  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  of  Toronto,  and  who  acted  the  part  of  a  true,  a  bold, 
and  generous  patriot  during  the  war  of  1812-15, 
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GlOBB  OW  THB  WaB   ANP   of   THB   HI8TQBT   OV   THB   XT.  E.  LoTALIStS — 
DbFEAT    and    DiSGBAOI    07    THE  DsiIOGRATIO  INVADERS  OF  CANADA 

— Honour  and  Suocess  of  ns  Defenders — Cohfaratitb  Statb 
OF  THE  United  States  and  Canada  at  the  Close  of  the  War — 
Mutual  Eesfbot  and  Friendship  between  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians— Concluding  Remarks. 

Thus  closed  the  war  of  the  United  States  against  Great 
Britain,  in  1812-15 — a  war  undertak^i  at  the  prompting  of 
the  scourge  of  Europe,  Napoleon,  but  upon  pretexts  which 
were  never  so  much  as  mentioned,  much  less  reiterated,  by  the 
United  States  Commissioners  when  peace  was  proposed  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  in  1815 — a  war  in  which  the 
democratic  rulers  of  the  United  States  suffered  both  defeat 
and  disgrace,  while  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Canada  maintained 
inviolate  their  honour  and  independence. 

With  the  dose  of  that  war  terminates  the  history  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  of  Canada  as  a  distinct  and  controlling  class 
of  the  inhabitants ;  for  their  numbers  had  become  so  reduced  by 
the  ravages  of  time  and  war,  and  other  classes  of  immigrants 
had  become  so  numerous,  between  whom  and  the  families  of  old 
Loyalists  so  many  intermarriages  had  taken  and  were  taking 
place,  that  the  latter  became  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  therefore  my  history  of  them  as  a  distinct  class 
,  comes  to  an  end.  All  classes  were  Loyalists,  and  all  had  fought 
as  one  man  in  defence  of  their  country  during  the  recent  war, 
although  all  had  not  fought  for  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the 
unity  of  the  empire  from  1776  to  1783,  or  been  driven  from 
their  homes  to  Canada,  to  become  the  fathers  of  the  inhabitants 
and  founders  of  the  institutions  of  out  co\iii\>rj«   \\»\qQ»\i\j^\^ 
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out  of  place,  and  at  yariance  urith  the  title  of  my  book,  did  I 
proceed  to  narrate  and  discuss  the  histoiy  of  Upper  Canada 
after  the  dose  of  the  war ;  but  I  may  properly  conclude  my 
work  by  referring  to  a  few  facts  leading  to  and  arising  out 
of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  our  country  at  its  close. 

The  democratic  party  in  the  United  States,  which  had  con- 
fiscated the  property  of  our  forefathers,  and  exiled  them  from 
their  homes,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  a  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Canada,  had  followed  them  with  their  enmities  into  their 
new  place  of  refuge,  and,  by  their  emissaries,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  French  revolutionists,  sought  to  insinuate 
a  disturbing  element  into  Canadian  peace  and  safety  from  the 
commencement  of  the  bloody  French  revolution  to  1812,  when 
it  culminated,  under  the  promptings  of    Napoleon  and  his 
obsequious  tools,  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  with  a  view  to  wrest 
Canada  from  Great  Pritain,  and  to  divide  the  commerce  of 
Europe  between  France  and  the  United  States.    But  how  vain 
are  the  devices  of  men  against  the  laws  of  God  and  of  human 
society  I    The  Gideon  hundreds  of  loyal  Canadians  repelled  and 
scattered,  for  more  than  two  years,  the  MIdian  and  Amalekite 
thousands  of  democratic  invaders,  until  Great  Britain,  having 
chained  the   marauding   tijer  of   Europe  to  the  rock  of  St, 
Helena,  despatched   her  thousands  of  soldiers  to  the  aid  of 
Canada,  and  sent  her  fleets  across  the  Atlantic — ^swceping  the 
American  coasts  from  Maine  to  Gcorojia — taking  and  burninor 
their  capital   in  retaliation  for  the  American  raid  upon  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  soon  compelling  the  heretofore 
boasting  Madison  partizans  to  seek  for  peace  without  even  the 
mention  of  their  alleged  ca-uscs  of  war  with  England.     If  the 
American  armies  were  defeated  and  driven  back  in  their  re- 
peated invasions  of  Canada,  their  comracrce  and  commercial 
men  suffered  not  less  before  the  end  of  the  war.     Their  annual 
exports  declined,  between  1811  and  1814,   from   £22,000,000 
sterling  to  £1,500,000 ;  their  vessels  to  the  number  of  3,000  were 
captured  ;  two-thirds  of  their  commercial  class  wore  reduced  to 
bankruptcy ;  an  immense  war  tax  was  incurred ;  many  thousands 
of  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  Union  itself  imperilled 
by  the  threatened  secession  of  the  New  England  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  had  felt  deeply  the  calamities  of 
war,  it  being  the  seat  of  the  conflict,  a  large  portion  of  its 
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revenue  and  inhabitants  having  been  diverted  from  their 
ordinary  employments — ^having  themselves  chiefly  to  depend 
upon  for  their  defence,  while  England  was  engaged  in  a  twenty 
years'  conflict  for  law  and  liberty  in  Europe.  In  the  extremity 
of  this  contest,  the  democratic  President  of  the  United  States 
combined  with  the  tyrant  despot  of  Europe  to  seduce  and  sever 
the  Canadians  from  their  British  connection ;  buA  the  Cana- 
dians nobly  maintained  their  fidelity  and  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated their  honour  and  independence,  though,  in  doing  so,  they 
suffered  the  desolation  of  many  of  their  homes,  shed  many 
bitter  tears  for  sires,  and  sons,  and  brothers,  who  had  poured 
out  their  life's  blood  in  defence  of  their  country  on  the  battle 
^elds  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  Yet,  upon  the  whola, 
tiie  war  did  much  good  to  Canada,  apart  from  the  success  of  its 
arms ;  it  tended  to  cement  the  people  together  as  one  family ; 
English,  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans  had  forgotten 
former  distinctions  and  jealousies,  and  had  all  become  Cana- 
dians, with  increased  devotion  not  only  to  the  land  of  their 
nativity  or  adoption,  but  to  the  glorious  mother  country  which 
had  become  the  victorious  champion  of  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  leader  in  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

Though,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Canada — especially  Upper 
Canada,  which  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it— was  greatly 
exhaasted,  emigration  being  checked,  agriculture  partially 
neglected,  by  the  embodiments  of  militia  and  frequent  mobiliza- 
tion of  sedentary  corps, — requiring  some  time  after  the  war  for 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  their  old  habits  and  resume  their 
peaceful  pursuits ;  yet  Canada  flourished  financially  during  the 
war.  Owing  to  England's  supremacy  on  the  ocean,  Canadian 
trade  and  commerce  were  not  seriously  affected;  taxes  were 
light ;  not  a  few  fortunes  were  made ;  money  was  plentiful,  a» 
the  mother  coimtry  paid  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the  notable  features  of 
the  war,  that  no  class  of  Canadians  were  more  loyal,  none 
more  brave  and  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  Government  and 
institutions  of  the  country,  than  were  the  Americans  who  had 
become  settlers  in  Canada — ^not  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
aJone,  but  those  who  had  from  time  to  time  emigrated  from  the 
United  States  of  their  own  accord,  and  not  on  account  of 
political  persecution^  as  was  the  case  ^iili  \»\i^  c^di  \js^^^i&s^&« 
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The  unfriendly  feelings  and  even  enmities  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  war  between  Canadians  and  Americans,  soon 
changed  into  mutual  respect  and  friendship ;  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  were  renewed  and  increa8ed4 
intermarriages  multiplied,  with  all  the  amenities  and  intimacies 
of  social  life.  Though  there  has  always  been  a  democratic  mob 
faction — latterly  mostly  Fenian — ^in  the  United  States,  which 
has  seized  every  opportunity  to  invade  and  disturb  the  peace  of 
Canada,  yet  it  is  well  understood  that  this  freebooting  faction 
does  not  represent  the  sentiments  or  feelings  of  the  industrious, 
business,  commercial,  intelligent,  and  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  are,  as  most  of  them 
were  when  Madison  declared  war  against  England  in  June,  1812, 
lovers  of  peace,  law,  and  order,  and  friends  of  England  and 
Caniada,  as  well  as  of  mankind ;  and  we  believe  there  are  no 
more  ardent  well-wishers  on  the  continent  of  America  for  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  the  American 
Republic  than  the  loyal  and  patriotic  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

I  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  chief 
public  occurrences  which  took  place  in  Upper  Canada  after  the 
war,  but  without  discussing  any  of  the  questions  which  they 
involved. 

From  1791  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards,  the  Executive  Government  of  the  day  com- 
manded the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
Public  questions  and  measures  were  freely  discussed;  but  no 
organized  opposition  appeared  in  the  Assembly  against  the 
Administration.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  however, 
the  elements  of  discord  began  to  be  developed  in  the  country. 
Many  discharged  officers  of  the  British  army,  at  the  termination 
of  the  long  European  war,  came  to  Canada  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper*  Canada  (himself  an  English 
oflicer),  to  provide  for  tliem  ;  and  they  were  appointed  to  all 
offices  of  emolument  (with  few  exceptions),  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  old  Loyalists  and  their  descendants  and  other  inhabitants 
who  had  felled  the  wilderness,  and  made  the  country  valuable, 
and  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  war  in  its  defence. 
The  administration  of  the  Crown  or  Public  Lands  was  sadly 
defective  and  partial,  giving  whole  blocks  to  friends  and  specur 
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latois,  while  ihe  applications  of  the  legitimate  settler  were 
often  rejected.  It  also  b^an  to  be  complained  of  that  these 
large  blocks  of  land  given  to  individuals,  and  the  one-seventh 
of  the  lands  set  apart  as  Cleigy  Reserves,  greatly  impeded  the 
settlement  and  improvement  of  the  eountry;  that  those  who 
had  twcopfed  the  Clergy  Reserves  on  lecLaea  were  required  to 
pay  higher  rents  on  the  renewal  of  theur  leasQ3,  Qr  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Reserves,  on  account  df  their  increased  value 
created  by  the  labour  of  the  tenants  and  their  neighbours.  A 
special  Board  of  Management  was  appointed  for  these  Reserves 
in  the  interest  of  the  clerical  claimants  of  them.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  of  Scotland  claimed  to  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  and  a  co-ordinate  standiiig 
with  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  endowed  Church  establish- 
ment of  Upper  Canada.  The  other  religious  persuasions  had 
not  the  privilege  of  having  matrimony  solemnized  by  their  own 
ministers,  or  the  right  of  holding  a  bit  of  ground  on  which  to 
worship  God,  or  in  which  to  bury  their  dead.  It  soon  began 
to  be  claimed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
their  Church  had  the  sole  right  to  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  to 
all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Established  Church,  whose  supremacy 
and  endowments,  it  was  now  pretended,  were  essential  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people ;  notwithstanding,  no  people  could  have 
been  more  loyal  than  the  Canadian  people  during  the  then 
recent  war  in  defence  of  British  supremacy,  and  who  were  as 
brave  as  they  were  loyal,  though  there  were  not  then  three 
settled  Episcopal  clergymen  in  all  Upper  Canada. 

Tlicsc,  with  various  co-ordinate  and  minor  causes,  lost  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  his  Executive  Council  the  control 
and  confidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  after  the  war,  the  Governor  and  Council  fell 
into  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  in 
opposition  to  it  actually  governed  the  country  for  fifteen 
'  years,  until  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  became  so  general 
I  and  strong  that  Commissions  of  Inquiry  were  sent  out  from 
England,  which  resulted  in  placing  all  religious  persuasions  on 
an  equal  footing  before  the  law,  in  applying  the  proceeds  of 
the  Clergy  Reserves  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  country,  in  making  the  heads  of  public 
departments  (who  were  to  be  Executive  GourLC\lloY9k\  x^«^^\vr 
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sible  to  ihe  House  of  Assembly,  and  holding  their  olBccs  no 
longer  than  they  enjoyed  its  confidence.  From  that  time 
forward  the  Government  became  strong,  ihe  people  contcntec^ 
and  the  country  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth, 
education,  and  intelligence — ^rendering,  at  this  day,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada  the  lightest-taxed  and 
the  freest  people  on  the  American  continent. 
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AlercTombie  (Geneial) — Arrives  in 
America  with  the  troops,  and  forty 
Qerman  olhcers  to  di  ill  and  com- 
mand regiments  in  America 
(which  gives  offence  to  the  Colo- 
nists),   i  257. 

Is  disgracefully  defeated  by  Mont- 
calm (though  commanding  the 
lai^gest  force  ever  assembled  in 
America).    L  258. 

With  General  Loudonn,  hesitates 
and  delays  at  Albany,  while  the 
French  generals  are  active  and 
successful.    L  258. 

Adams  (John) — The  prompter  and 
adviser  of  hanging  "  Tories."  iL 
127. 

Address  of  Governor  Winthrop  and 
his  company  on  leaving  England, 
in  16;)0,  to  their  "  Fathers  and 
Brethren  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,'* declaring  their  filial  and 
n/td>ing  love  to  the  Church  of 
£ji^'Iand,as  their  "  dear  mother," 
iioni  whose  bi^asts  tliey  had  de- 
rived ihtoi  nourishment    L  55. 

Alliance  between  Congress  and  the 
Kings  of  France  not  produc- 
tive of  the  etlect  anticipated,  and 
deferred  t  wel  ve  montliBby  France 
atter  it  had  been  applied  for  by 
Congress.    iL  1. 

American  Affjiirs — Misrepresented  in 
the  English  Pajiianiunt  and  by 
tiie  Eui^lisa  Press.    L  390. 

Amprican  boastings  groundless  over 
tlie  surrender  of  Comwallis. 
iL  4a 

American  Colonies — Their  position  in 
regard  to  England  and  other  na- 
tions at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  17G3. 
i  274. 


American  Revolution — primaiycaiue 
of  it  i.  30. 

American  treatment  of  Canadians  by 
Americans  who  invaded  them. 
11464. 

Invasions  of  Canada,  and  their 
forces.    iL  2C2. 

Amherst  (Lord) — Supersedes  Abei^ 
crombie  as  Commander-in-Chid', 
assisted  by  General  Wolfe.  L 
260. 

Plans  three  crpeditions,all  of  which 
are  successful    i  261. 

His  energetic  movements.    L  262. 

He  receives  nil  Canada  for  the  Eling 
from  the  French.    L  267. 

His  parting  address  to  the  annj. 
L  26a 

Anderson  (Samuel).    iL  198. 

Andros  (EdmondV— Appointed  local 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  Governor-General  of  New 
Endand  ;  his  tyranny  ;  seized 
at  Boston  and  sent  prisoner  to 
England.    L  215. 

(Examined) — Acquitted  by  King 
William  in  Council,  because  he 
had  acted  accorrling  to  his  in- 
structions.   L  215. 

Articles  of  treaty  and  preamble. 
IL  56. 

Associations  in  the  Colonies  against 
the  use  of  tea  imported  ^m 
Enghmd.    L  370. 

Bancroft — Confirms  the  statement  aa 
to  the  aggressions  and  preten- 
sions of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Government    L  200. 

His  interpretations  against EnebmdL 
i  441. 
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Baptists — The  penecntion  of  them 
instigated  oy  the  Eev.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Newton,  and  justi- 
fied by  Uie  Bev.  Mr.  Cotton.  L 
120, 

Barnard  (Governor) — ^His  reply  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legiblative 
Assembly.    L  357. 

His  recall  and  character,    i  359. 

Bethune  (Rev.  John>    IL  192. 

Boston  and  Ma^sachnsetts  —  Three 
•  Acts  of  Parliament  against,  all 
infringing  and  extinguishing  the 
heretofore  acknowledged  consti- 
tutional lights  of  the  people, 
i  389. 

Boston — In  gre^t  distr^  ;  addresses 
of  sympathy  and  contributions 
from  other  towns  and  provinces. 

Fourth  Act  of  Parliament,  legaliz- 
ing the  quartering  of  troops  in. 
i  397. 

General  sympathy  and  liberality  in 
its  behalf:    L  404. 

Boston  Massacre — Soldiers  acquitted 
by  a  Boston  jury,    i  365. 

Boyle  (Hon.  Robert) — In  a  letter  in 
which  he  expostulates  with  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  rulers  on  the 
intolerance  and  unreasonableness 
of  their  conduct    L  160. 

BraddocVs  unfortunate  expedition, 
i  247. 

Bradstreet  (Colonel) — His  brilliant 
achievement  in  taking  and  de- 
stroy ing  Fort  Frontenac    i  261. 

Bradstreet  and  Norton — Sent  to  Eng- 
land to  answer  complaints  ; 
favourably  received;  first  thanked 
and  then  censured  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  rulers;  Norton  dies 
of  grief.     L  142. 

Brock  (Sir  Isaac) — His  address  to  the 
Legislature  of  Upper  Canada.  iL 
341,  342. 

Takes  Detroit,    ii.  352-354. 

Proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Michigan,    ii.  362,  363. 

Killed  at  Queenston  Heights.  iL 
366. 

Brown,  Samuel  and  John — Their 
character  and  poavVVoiu    i.  'io. 


Banished  from  Maawchusetts  Bay 
for  adhering  to  Episcopal  wor- 
ship,   i  35. 

Misrepresented  by  Measrs.  Palfrey 
ana  Bancroft    L  37. 

Their  letters  and  papers  seized,  and 
their  complaints  successfully  de- 
nied to  the  ELing  by  their  pene- 
outoiB.    L  46. 

Their  conduct  unblamable.    L  42. 

Bunker's  HiU,  Concord,  and  Lexing- 
ton— Battlesof^numbenengaged, 
with  the  accounts,  on  boUi  aides. 
L  400,  461. 

Burke  (the  celebrated  Edmund)— Re- 
views and  denounces  the  perse- 
cuting laws  and  spirit  of  the 
Massf^usetta  Bay  ruritans,  dur- 
ing thirty  years.    L  IStt. 

Canadian  Militia — ^Their  diancter. 
iL461. 

Canada — ^What  had  been  claimed  by 
old  American  colonies  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  official  salaries 
contended  for  by,  and  granted  to 
Canada,  to  the  satisfaction  and 
px)gres8  of  the  country.    L  267. 

Canada  wholly  surrendered  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  through 
Lord  Amherst    i.  267. 

Canada — State  of  at  the  dose  of  the 
war.    iL  471. 

Carscallen  (Luke).    iL  202. 

Causes — Characteristics  of  early  emi- 
gration to  New  England,  l  25. 

Change  of  government  in  England 
and  end  of  Lord  North's  aiLnin- 
istration.    iL  57. 

Change  of  tone  and  professions  at 
Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  ling's  restora- 
tion.   L  131. 

The  King's  kind  reply  to  their  address 
— their  joy  at  it,  but  they  evade 
the  six  conditions  on  which  the 
King  proposes  to  forgive  their 
post  and  continue  their  charter. 
L  135—137,  139. 

Characteristics    of    fifty-four    years 
government    of    Massachussetts 
Bay,  under  the  first  chaiter. 
217, 
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Charles  the  First— Deceived  by  the 
misstatements  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Puritans,  to  decide  in 
their  favour  ogninst  the  com- 
plaints made  in  1632    i  67. 

His  kind  and  indulgent  conduct  to 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company, 
and  how  they  deceived  him.  L  67. 

Charles  the  Second — His  restoration ; 
news  of  it  received  with  joy  in  all 
the  Colonies  except  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  false  rumours  are 
circulated,    i  130. 

Chateauguay,  Battle  o£  iL  413^ 

Chatham  (Earl  of)  — ^Amcndment ; 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(1774)  against  the  coercive  policy 
of  the  Ministry  and  defence  of 
Colonial  rights  ;  his  amendment 
opposed  by  Lord  Suffolk,  and 
supported  by  Lord  Camden ;  neg- 
atived by  a  majority  of  68  to  18. 
i  423-429. 

His  bill  '*  to  settle  the  troubles  in 
America''  not  allowed  a  first 
reading  in  the  Lords.    L  425. 

Chr}'Blcr's  Farm,  Battle  o£    ii.  419. 

Clarendon  (Earl  of,  Chancellor) — 
Reply  to  the  address  to  the  King, 
Clmilcs  II.,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  rulers,  dated  October  25, 
1GG4,  in  which  Lord  Clarendon 
expobcsthegroundlessnessol  their 
pruteuitious,  suspicions,  and  im- 
putations,   i  100. 

Clark  (Colonel  John),  and  his  Man- 
uscript contributiona    ii. 

Clinton  (Sir  Henry) — Succeeds  Gen- 
eral Howe  as  Commauder-in- 
Chie£    iL  14. 

Deceived  as  to  the  design  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  French  com- 
mander.   iL  42. 

Fails  to  reinforce  Lord  Comwallis. 
iL44. 

Colonies — All  resolve  in  favour  of  a 
general  convention  or  confess 
and  election  of  delegates  to  it,  in 
1774.    L  40a 

How  information  on  subjects  of 
agitation  was  rapidly  dilfused 
throughout  the  Colonies.    L  405. 

Colonial  Assembliea— Their  dissolu- 
tions.   L  356. 


Colonists — Their  agreements  for  the 
non-importation  of  British  manu- 
factured goodSb    L  356. 

Sons  of  Governors  Barnard  and 
Hutchinson  refuse  to  enter  into 
agreement,  but  are  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield,    i  360. 

Their  effective  services  to  England 
in  the  English  and  French  war ; 
their  experience  and  skill  thereby 
acquired  in  military  all'airs ;  their 
superiority  as  marksmen.  L  460. 

Desire  to  provide  as  aforetime  for 
their  own  defence  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  local  govern- 
ment, as  is  done  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
'       L  460. 

Colonist — The  writer  a  native,    i  1. 

Colonies — ^Three  causes  of  irritation  in 
1768.    L  34a 

Unjust  imputations  in  the  British 
rarliament  and  Press  against 
their  loyalty.    L  353. 

Their  manly  response  to  the  impu- 
tations and  assertion  of  British 
rights,  led  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Viiginia.    L  355. 

Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay — 
Write  to  Endicot  and  ministers 
sent  by  them  against  Church 
innovations.    L  49,  51. 

Deny  to  the  King  and  British 
public  having  made  any  Church 
innovations  in  Massachusettai 
L  53. 

Complaints  of  banished  Episcopalians, 
persecuted  Presbyterians,  Bap- 
tists, &c.,  to  the  King.    L  46, 137. 

Complaints  of  the  Massachussetts 
Bay  Bulers — a  pretext  to  per- 
petuate sectarian  rule  and  per- 
secution.   L  183. 

Conduct  and  pretensions  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Bulers  condemned 
and  exposed  by  Loyalist  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  Salem,  Newbury, 
and  Ipswich,    i.  163. 

Congrcgationalists — ^None  other  eligi- 
ble for  office,  or  allowed  the  elec- 
tive franchise  at  Massachussetts 
Bay.    L  6a 
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Met  at  Philadelphia,  September, 
1774.    L409. 

The  word  defined.    L  400. 

Each  day's  proceedings  commenced 
with  prayer.    L  410l 

Its  members  and  their  constituents 
throughout  the  Colonies  thor- 
ou^hlv  loyal,  wliile  maintaining 
Bntisn  comstitutional  rights,  i. 
410. 

Its  declaration  of  rights  and  griev- 
ances.   L  411. 

Its  loyal  address  to  the  King.  L  414. 

Its  manly  and  affectionate  appeal 
to  the  British  Nation,    i  41(i. 

The  address  of  its  members  to  their 
constituents — a  temperate  and 
lucid  exDosition  of  their  griev- 
ances and  sentiments,    i  417. 

Its  proceedings  reach  England  be- 
fore the  adjournment  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  in  1774,  and 
produce  an  impression  favourable 
to  the  Coloniesw    i  420. 

(Second  Continental)  meets  in 
Philadelphia,  September,  1775  ; 
number  aud  character  oi  its  mem- 
bers,   i  442. 

Its  noble  and  affectionate  petition 
to  the  King ;  the  King  denies 
an  audience  to  its  agent,  Mr. 
Pcnn,  and  answers  the  petition 
by  proclamutiun,  declaring  it 
"rebellion,"  and  the  petitioners 
"rebels."    i,  443-445. 

Its  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rejected,  and  its  agent,  Mr. 
Penn,  not  asked  a  question,  i. 
444 

A  large  majority  (Oct.  1776)  still 
opposed  to  independence,  but 
unanimous  in  delenee  of  British 
constitutional  rights,    i  448. 

Divided  on  the  question  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  is  first  moved  in 
Congress  in  May,  177G — delerred, 
after  long  debates,  for  three 
weeks,  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  five 
Colonics.    I  4S3,  484. 

Manipulaticm  an«l  agitation  to  pre- 
pare the  members  of  Congitjss 
and  the  ColiMiies  for  scpamtion 
from  EnglauiL     L  482-485. 

Proceeds  with  closed  doors,  and  its 
members  swum  Vo  oectQc^.  \ 


Votes  by  Colonies,  and  dedda  that 
each  vote  be  rerx^rted  unanimotu, 
though  canied  by  only  a  bare 
majority,    L  480. 

After  three  days'  debate,  the  ox 
Colonies  for  and  seven  Colonies 
against  independence;  how  a 
majority  of  one  was  obtained  in 
favour  of  it    L  486, 487. 

Befusea  to  confer  vith  British 
Commissioners  with  a  view  to 
reconciliation.    iL  2. 

Feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
and  America  different  from  those 
of  the  leaders  of  Congresa.  iL  14 

Sycophancy  of  its  leaders  to  France. 
iLia 

Its  degeneracy  in  1778,  as  steted  by 
General  Washington.    iL  29. 

The  depression  of  its  credit  iL  3a 

It  confiscates  and  orders  the  sale  of 

theproperty  of  "Tories.*  iL  3a 
Appeals  to  Fitmce  for  men  and 

money  as  their  only  hope.  ii.  40. 

Fallacy  of  the  plea  or  pretext  that 
it  had  not  power  to  grant  compen- 
sation to  tne  Loyakats.    iL  t>l. 

Meets  at  Philadelphia,  10th  May, 
1776.    L  479. 

Contests— Chiefly  between  the  Colo- 
nistSjthe  French,and  thelndians, 
from  1G48  to  1654.     L  25a 

Colonies — their  divided  councils 
and  isolated  resources.     L  257. 

Their  alarming  state  of  affairs  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1757.    L  255. 

Comwallis— His  antecedents,  iL  38 ; 
his  severe  policy  injurious  to  the 
British  cause,  il  40  ;  his  defence 
of  Yorktown,  iL  44 ;  his  su> 
render  to  the  French  and  Amei^ 
ican  armies,  iL  45  ;  conditions  of 
cajiitulalion,  iL  40. 

Count  De  Grassc — Sails  from  New 
York  to  the  Chesai>eake  with  a 
lleet  of  28  shijis  and  7,000  French 
troops.    iL  4a. 

Crown  Point  taken  from  the  Frcneh 
by  the  Euglibh.    L  203. 

Debts— Incurred  by  llie  New  England 
Colonics  in  the  Indian  wars; 
Yva^  \Xsa«i^KW^v.\A  ^aa  Klieved 
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hy  England,  and  made  prospez^ 
ona    i  240. 

Declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence— Uow  the  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Colonies  for  it  was 
obtained,  and  how  zeported.  i. 
486, 487. 

Copy  of  it    L48a 

Homage  of  lespect  by  the  authors 
to  the  fathers  o£    i.  492-495. 

Described,    i.  492-495. 

1.  A  renunciation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  wliich  the  General  Con- 
gress, Provincial  Legislatures,  and 
Conventions  profes^  to  act  from 
the  beginning  of  the  contest ; 
proofis  and  illustrations,  i  496- 
499. 

2.  A  violation  of  good  faith  to  those 
statesmen  and  numerous  other 
parties  in  Great  Britain,  who  had, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  defended 
and  supported  the  rights  and 
character  of  the  Colonists  durins 
the  whole  contest ;  proofs  and 
illustrations,    i  499-501. 

A  violation,  not  only  of  good  faith, 
but  of  justice  to  the  numerous 
Colonists  who  adhered  to  con- 
nection with  the  Mother  Count ly ; 
proOfis  and  illustrations.  L  501- 
504. 

4.  The  commencement  of  persecu- 
tions and  proscriptions  and  con- 
fiscation of  pro]>erty  against  those 
who  refused  to  renounce  the 
oaths  which  they  had  taken,  and 
the  principles  and  traditions 
which  had,  until  then,  been  pro- 
fessed by  their  persecutors  and 
oppressors  as  well  as  by  them- 
selves ;  proofs  and  illustrations. 
L  504-507. 

The  plea  of  tyranny.    L  504. 

6.  The  commencement  of  weakness 
in  the  army  of  its  authors,  and 
of  defeat  in  their  battle-fields ; 
proofs  and  illustrations.  L  508- 
5ia 

6.  The  announced  expedient  and 
prelude  to  an  alliance  with  France 
and  Spain  against  the  Mother 
Country,    i.  5ia  517. 

New  penal  laws  passed  against  the 
Loyalists  alter  adopting  it    ii  5. 


Detroit — ^Taken  bv  the  Eritiah  under 
General  Brock,    ii  354. 

De  Salaberry  (General)  —  Defeats 
10,000  Americans  with  300  Ca- 
nadians at  Cliatcauquay.  ii  381. 

D'Estaing — His  doings  and  failures  in 
America.    iL  17-27. 

Diamond  (John).    iL  202. 

Doane.    iL  192. 

Dudley  (Joseph) — ^Appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  by  King 
James  II.    L  212. 

Dunmore  (Earl  of) — Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, commits  the  same  outrages 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
and  about  the  same  time,  as  those 
committed  by  General  Gage  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts 
L  462. 

Assembles  the  House  of  Burgesses 
to  deliberate  and  decide  upon 
Lord  North's  so-called  "concili- 
atory proposition''  to  the  Colo- 
nies ;  the  House  rejects  the  pro- 
Sosition  on  a  report  prepared  by 
[r.  Jefferson — a  document  eulo- 
gized in  the  strongest  terms  by 
tiie  Earl  of  Shelbuine.    L  464. 

East  India  Company  —  Disastrous 
effect  of  its  agreement  with  the 
British  Government    L  381. 

East  India  Company's  Tea — Causes  of 
it  being  thrown  into  Boston  Har- 
bour, as  stated  on  both  sides.  L 
377. 

Elections  in  England  hastened  in  the 
autumn  of  1774  ;  adverae  to  the 
Coloniea    L  419. 

Emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay — 
Two  classes.    L  1. 

Emigration  to  Massachusetts  Bay  stop- 
ped by  a  change  of  Government 
in  England.    L  85. 

Endicot — Leader  of  the  first  company 
of  emigrants  to  Massachusetts 
Bay.    L  27. 

His  character.    L  27. 

Becomes  a  Congregationalist  L  29 

Abolishes  the  Church  of  England, 
and  banishes  its  adherents.   L  29. 

Cause  of  all  the  tyrannical  pro- 
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Finally  condemned  by  the  Com- 
pany, but  officially  retained  by 
tliem.     i  43-48. 

England's  best  and  only  means  of 
protecting  the  Colonics  against 
Jb^rench  encroachments  and  inva- 
sion.   L  244. 

Position  in  respect  to  other  Euro- 
pean Powers  at  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763.    i  27a 

England — Its  resources  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Hevolationary  war. 
u.  48,  49. 

The  war  party,  and  coimpt  Admin- 
istration, is  defeated,    ii.  48,  49. 

Change  of  Administration  and  of 
policy,  both  for  England  and  the 
Colonies,    ii.  53. 

Names  of  new  Ministers,  &c.  ii  53b 

English  Generals  and  soldiers  refuse 
to  fight  against  the  Colonists,  i. 
440. 

English  Government  employs  seven- 
teen thousand  German  merce- 
naries to  biing  the  Colonists  to 
absolute  submission,    i  446-479. 

Its  chanj^e  of  policy,  and  effect  of 
it  in  regard  to  the  Colonies 
alter  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763. 
i.  277. 

Its  tirst  acts  which  caused  dissatis- 
luctiou  and  alienation  in  the 
American  Colonies,    i  279. 

Falmouth  (now  Portland)  bombarded 
and  burnt,  by  Captain  Mowat,  of 
the  British  Navy.    L  446. 

Five-sixths  of  the  male  population 
di;iri'ancliiscJ  by  Puritan  bigotry 
uud  iutolemnce  at  Massachusetts 
Bay.     L  6a 

Fort  de  Quesne  taken  by  the  English 
and  ciillcd  Pittsbuig.     i.  26a 

Fox  (C.  J.) — His  amendment  to  Lord 
North's  address  to  the  King,  1775, 
rejected  bv  a  majority  of  304  to 
1U5.     L  430. 

France  and  England  at  war ;  mutu- 
ally restore,  in  1748,  places  taken 
during  the  lirst  war.    i  242. 

Franklin  (Dr.) — His  evidence  at  the 
Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Stamp  Act,  etc     L  30a  ' 


.  Dismisaed  from  ofOoe  the  fc^owing 
day.    i  42a 

^iB  petition  to  the  House  of  Conh 
mons  rejected.    L  42a 

Proposes  to  include  Canada  in  the 
United  States.    IL  54. 

Counter  scheme  to  defeat  the  pio- 
])OBition  of  the  English  ComioiA- 
.  eionerai    ii  58. 

Outwits  the  English  Commiision- 
era.    iL  03. 

His  Indian  scalp  fictions,    ii  119. 

French — ^Attempt  to  take  Quebec 
i2G6. 

Bitter  feeling  between  French  and 
American  officers  and  soldiers,  at 
Ehode  Island,  Boston,  Charles- 
ton, and  Savannah,    ii  20-25. 

Encroachments  on  the  Bridflh 
Colonies,  from  1748  to  175a  i 
243. 

Evasions  and  disclaimers,  while  en- 
croaching on  the  British  Colonies 
and  making  preparations  for  war 
against  England,    i  245. 

Successes  in  1755,  1756,  and  1757, 
in  the  war  with  England,  i  25i 

French  Fleet — Its  complete  failure 
under  Count  D'Estaing.    ii  17. 

French  OflBcers  and  Soldiers — Their 
kindness  to  the  English  after  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Comwallia.  ii. 
12J). 

Gage  (General) — His  arrival  in  Bos- 
ton ;  courteous  reception,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Governor  Hutchinson ; 
his  character,    i  398. 

Summons  a  meeting  of  the  Lcgis- 
latuixj,  which  adjourns  to  meet 
at  Salem,  and  which  replies 
respectfully  but  firmly  to  Gov- 
ernor Gage's  speech ;  'his  bitter 
answer,     i  399. 

His  curious  dissolution  of  the  lost 
Legislature  held  in  Massachusetts 
Bay  according  to  its  first  charter^ 
which  had  proceeded  with  closed 
doors,  and  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  92  to  12,  declaring  the  neces- 
sity ot  a  meetin^^  of  all  the  Colo- 
nies to  meet  and  consult  together 
on  their  present  state,    i  4U1. 
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Ckivemor  of  Massachnsetts,  and 
CommAnder-in-chief  of  the  Bri- 
tish in  America,  conuuenccs  the 
first  attack  upon  the  Colonists. 
l4G0. 

GovemnientBof  the  British  Provinces. 
iL  271-276. 

(1)  Nova  Scotia,    ii  274-277, 

(2)  New  Brunswick.    iL   277-28a 

(3)  Prince  Edward  Island,     ii.  280. 

(4)  Lower  Canada,    ii.  281-306. 

(See  table  of  contents,  chapter 
xlv.) 

(5)  Upper  Canada.    iL  307-316. 

(See  table  of  contents,  chapter 
xlvi.) 

Ckrvemor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Pu- 
ritans and  a  majority  of  the  assis- 
tants or  magistrates  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  submitting  to  the  decision 
of  the  King  on  the  conditions  of 
perpetuating  the  Charter ;  but 
Congregational  Ministers  advise, 
and  the  majority  of  the  deputies 
vote  against  it    L  208,  209. 

Governors  of  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina (Campbell  and  Martin),  like 
Dunmore,  Governor  of  Viiginia, 
betake  themselves  to  ships — the 
Colonists  in  each  case  being 
treated  with  like  severity.    L  47;^. 

Haight  (Canniff).    iL  219. 

Happiness  and  prosperity  of  Massa- 
chusetts durin)(  seventy  years 
under  the  second  Charter,    i.  240. 

Harris  (Mrs.  Amelia),    ii.  228-256. 

Hessian  soldiers — Their  unreliable 
and  bad  character.    iL  73. 

Hildreth,  the  historian,  on  the  gloomy 
state  of  American  affairs  at  the 
close  of  1780.     iL  41. 

0 

Hillsborough  (Earl  of)— Effects  of  his 
circular  letter  to  Colonial  Gov- 
ernors.   L  345. 

Joy  in  the  Colonies  at  his  despatch 
promising  to  repeal  the  obnoxious 
revenue  Acts,  and  to  impose  no 
more  taxes  on  the  Colonists  by 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament. 
L  361. 

Holland — Flight  of  Pilgrim  Fathers 
to ;  trades  there.    i«  10. 
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Howe  (Lord)— A  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abl)ey,  at  the  expense  of  £250 
sterling,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Coui-t    L  260. 

Hutchinson  (Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts) and  his  sons  alone  de- 
termine to  land  the  East  India 
Company  tea  in  Boston,    l  376. 

His  account  of  the  transactions  at 
Boston,  and  vindication  of  him- 
self.   L383. 

His  conduct  different  from  that  of 
the  Governors  of  other  Colonies. 
L387. 

Independence  disclaimed  by  Franklin 
in  1773,  by  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson and  by  leading  New  Eng- 
landers  in  July,  1775.  L  451-463. 

Independents,  origin  of.    L  7. 

Indians — Employed  by  both  French 
and  English  in  their  wara   ii.  75. 

Their  employment  in  the  war  with 
the  Colonies,  opposed  by  the  Eng- 
lish Generals.    iL  76. 

Their  employment  disadvantageous 
to  England,    ii.  7a 

Their  alliance  and  co-operation 
sought  for  by  Congress,    ii.  7*^ 

Eetaliations  upon  them  by  the  Con- 
fess soldiera  exceeded  all  that 
had  been  committed  by  the  lur 
dians  upon  the  Americans— opin* 
ion  of  American  writers.    iL  77. 

Much  that  was  written  against  them 
during  the  B'^volution,  since 
shown  by  the  lettera  and  bio- 
graphies of  its  actors  to  haVe  been 
fictitious,    ii.  78. 

Their  emplo3rment  against  the  Eng- 
lish recommended  by  Washing* 
ton,  July  27th,  1776.    iL  80. 

Efforts  of  General  Burcoyne  to  t»*- 
strain  them  from  m  cruel  f^<  ta 
and  excesses.    iL  82. 

Their  conduct  injurious  to  the  Eng- 
lish cause  and  beneficial  to  the 
American,    ii.  83. 

The  unprovoked  invasion  of  ll.fir 
country,  destruction  of  theii  set- 
tlements, and  desolation  of  their 
towns,  orchards,  and  crops  and 
£arms,by  oidrxQlCotX^^^a^  \\  "^A^^ 
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Further  exnmplcs  of  "  retftliation," 
Bo-ca11c(l,  upon  tlie  Indian  set- 
tkincuta.     li.  106. 

Tlie  "  Tories  "  driven  among  them 
as  their  only  refuge,  and  treated 
as  "  traitor?  ;"  their  conduct  and 
duty,    it  107. 

Indians  (Six  Nations)  —  Colonel 
Stone's  account  in  detail  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan's  expedition  of  ex- 
ternii nation  against  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  Indiana,    ii.  108. 

Indians — Treatment  of  by  the  Puritans 
in  New  England.    iL  293. 

Intolerance  and  persecution  of  Bap- 
tists, Pr^'sbylerians,  eta,  by  the 
Massacliusclts  Bay  Rulers,  from 
1043  to  1051.    L  112. 

Invasions  of  Canada  by  Americans  ; 
numbers  of  invaderap    ii  402. 

James  II. — Succession  to  the  throne ; 
thanked  by  the  Massachusclls 
Bay  Uuk'rs  for  his  Pi-oclaniation 
which  violated  the  rights  of  Eng- 
land, and  coat  him  his  crown. 
l210. 

Jarvis  (Stephen),     ii.  193, 
(William),     ii.  193. 

Johnson's  (Sir  William  J  victory  over 
the  French  General  Dieskau.      i 
•      250. 

Jones  (David),    ii.  19a 
(Jonathan),     ii.  193. 


King  Charles  the  Second — Enjoins  to 
cease  persecuting  the  Quakers ; 
how  answered,     i.  135. 

The  King  retains  Puritan  council- 
lors, who  are  kin«lly  disposed  to 
the  MassachusscUs  Bay  ruiitons. 
i.  138. 

Tlic  King's  pardon  and  oblivion  of 
the  past  uii8<lceds  of  the  Massa- 
cliUH.sttts  Bay  Rulers,  and  pro- 
mised continuance  of  Cliarter 
joylulh  pivclainied  ;  but  the  part 
dl  the  Liter  contfiinin^  the  con- 
ditions of  pardon,  and  oblivion, 
and  toleration  withheld  from  the 
public ;  and  when  the  publication 
of  it  was  absolutely  commanded, 
the  Mabsacliusetts  Bay  Rulers 
ordered  that  ttie  cou<\vV\vi\^  oi 


toleration,  etc,  should  be  tnn- 
pended  until  further  orders  from 
their  Court    L  130-141. 

Boyal  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  King,  to  inuuire  into  the 
matterscomplaineu  of  in  the  New 
England  Colonies,  and  to  remedy 
what  was  wrong.    L  145. 

Boyal  Commisfuon  appointed ; 
slanderous  rumours  ciitru luted 
against  the  Royal  Commis^oueia 
i  146. 

Copy  of  it  explaining  the  xeaaon 
and  object  of  it    i  147. 

Duly  received  by  all  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonies  except  MassacLn- 
setts,  where  slanderous  runioun 
were  circulated  against  the  Com- 
mission and  ConiniissiouerSk  L 
146, 147. 

King  Charles  the  Second's  reply  to 
the  long  address  or  petition  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Court, 
dated  February  25, 1(365,  cori\;ct- 
ing  their  misstutemfnts  and 
showing  the  groundlessness  of 
their  pretended  fears  and  actual 
pretensions.     L  1G6. 

Kind  letter  witliout  effect  upon  the 
Massachusetts  Bav  Rult-i-s,  >^lio 
refuse  to  receive  the  Royal  Coia- 
niissioners  ;  second  and  mon?  de- 
cisive letter  from  the  King, 
April,  1GG6.     L  1G9. 

Grants  Charters  to  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1CG3,  with  re- 
marks upon  them  by  Judgu  Story. 
i  172. 

On  receiving  the  report  of  his  Com- 
missioners, wlio  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Rulers, 
orders  them  to  send  agents  to 
England  to  answer  before  the 
King  in  Council  to  the  complaints 
made  against  the  Government  of 
the  Colony,     i  179. 

Entrerted  by  the  Massachu!»ett9Bay 
Rul(!rs,  who  try  to  vindicate  thiir 
proceedings,  and  instead  of  scnd- 
in.i^  agents,  send  two  lai-ge  mjists 
and  resolve  to  send  £1000  sterling 
to  propitiate  the  King.     L  ISO. 

Desists  for  some  time  from  further 
action  in  regard  to  the  Ma-^sachn- 
setts  Bay  Rulers,  but  is  at  length 
roused  to  dcciaive  action  by  com- 
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plaints  from  neiglibouring  Colo- 
nists and  individual  citizens  of 
the  invasions  of  their  rights,  and 
persecutions  and  proscriptions  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Kulei-a.    L  187. 

Seven  requirements  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Rulers,  in  his  letter 
to  them,  dated  July,  1679,  just 
and  reasonable,  and  observed  by 
all  British  Colonies  at  this  day. 
i  18a 

King  George  III. — Alleged  author  of 
the  4)cneme  with  the  East  India 
Company  ;  his  condemnation  of 
the  petitions  and  remonstrances 
from  the  Colonies.    L  382. 

His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Parliament,  March  30th, 
1 774 ;  and  answers  of  both  Houses. 
L419. 

Opposition  to  the  Royal  Speech  in 
Doth  House;^ ;  protest  in  the 
Lords.    L  420. 

Denounces  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
and  others.    L  424. 

La  Fayette  returns  from  France  in 
1778,  with  a  loan  of  money  and 
reinforcements  of  land  and  naval 
forces.    iL  33. 

Liberty  (civil  and  religious)  estab- 
lished in  MaHsochusetts,  not  by 
the  Puritans,  but  by  Royal  Char- 
ter,   i.  237. 

Lippincott  (Captain  Richanl).  iL  193. 

ong  Parliament — Its  ordinances  in 
regard  to  Mns&ichusetts  trade  in 
1642.    L  87. 

Appoints  Commissioners  and  Gov- 
ernor General  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1646,  with  large  powers. 

i  8a 

Orders  the  surrender  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Charter ;  and  means 
employed  to  evade  it.    L  99, 100. 

Loudoun  (Earl  of) — Arrival  of  fr  m 
England,  with  troops,  as  Cum- 
muuder-in-chicL    L  252. 

Disputes  between  him  and  the 
Llassachusctts  Court,  in  regard 
to  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  quarter- 
ing the  troops  upon  the  citizens. 
i.  255. 


His  arbitrary  con»luct  in  quartering 
his  officers  in  Albany  and  N  jw 
York.    i.  25a 

Hesitates  and  delays  at  Albany  ; 
never  fought  a  battle  in  Ame- 
rica,   i  259. 

Loyalists — Circumstances  of,  after  the 
surrender  of  Charleston  to  the    ^ 
French  and  Americana    iL  46. 

Unprotected  in  the  articles  of  peace. 

iL  57. 

Constituted  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colonies  at  the  oe- 
ginning  of  the  contest    ii.  57. 

Sacrificed  in  the  treaty,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Uiidretb. 
iL     59-61. 

What  demanded  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  all  modem  civilized 
nations^  in  like  circumstances, 
ii.  61. 

Their  deplorable  condition  daring 
the  war  ;  utter  abandonment  by 
the  English  commissioners,  ii. 
64. 

Much  of  what  was  written  against 
the  Revolution,  since  shown  by    ^ 
the  biographies  and  letters  of  iu 
actors  to  be  fictitious.    iL  77. 

Summary  of  their  condition  and 
treatment    ii.  123. 

Changes  of  their  relation  and  con- 
dition by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence.    iL  121. 

Tlie  elements  of  their  affectionate 
attachment  to  England.    iL  125. 

The  largest  part  of  the  population 
ot  the  Colonics  after  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    iL  124. 

Their  claims  to  liave  their  rights 
and  liberties  restored.    iL  125.     ^ 

Their  position  and  character,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.    liildreth,  and 
abused  by  mobs  and  opprc'ssed  by     ^ 
new  Acts,  and  authorities,  ii.  125. 

First  scene  of  severity  against  them ; 
new  American  maxim  of  for- 
giving "  Tories."    ii.  127. 

Their  treatment  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Vii|;iiiia,  and  other 
places.     iL  128. 

Li*gislative     and     executive    «cV& 
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Ehode  Island,  Connecticut  ii 
130. 

Massachueetts.    iL  131. 

New  Hampshire^  Virginia,  New 
York,    ii  131. 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware,   ii.  132. 

Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Geoi^gia, 
ii.  132. 

^  South  Carolina,    ii  136. 

Their  treatment  on  their  applica- 
tions for  compensation  after  the 
Revolution.    iL  139-144. 

Their  treatment  by  the  British 
Grovemment  and  Parliamentafter 
the  Revolution,    ii  159-182. 

Befused  compensation  by  the  States 
of  America,  as  propoised  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace;  and  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  civilised  nations. 
iL  159. 

Their  compensation  advocated  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  iL 
IGO,  163. 

Their  agents  in  England  ;  proceed- 
ings of  Parliamentary  Commis- 
siuu  ;  n^nlts.    iL  100-182. 

Driven  from  the  United  States  to 
the  British  Provinces ;  ntid 
sketches  o  I  twenty -three  of  them. 
iL  11)1-204. 

Dr.  Ciinnilf's  account  of  their  first 
settlement  on  the  North  shore  oi 
the  St  Lawi-ence  and  in  the  coun- 
tr)-  aroiiuil  and  West  of  Kingston, 
ii.  203-208. 

Tlieir  adventures,  sufferings,  and 
first  settlement  in  Canada,  priva- 
tions and  labours,  as  written  by 
themselves  and  their  descendants, 
ii.  200-270. 

(See  table  of  contents,  chapter  xlL) 

Loyalists  —  New  penal  laws  passed 
ajjainst  tliem  altcrtlie  Declaration 
of  Independence,     ii.  5. 

Loyalists,  in  Miis8achusctts,who  main- 
lain  in  the  Court  and  among  the 
people,  the  Royal  authority.  L 
102. 

The  true  Liberals  of  that  day.  L 
152. 

Lundy's  Lan&— Battle  of.    iL  43a 
Alarsden  (Rev.  J.  ^.y    L  ^^ 


Maryland  General  AsBembly^  >^plj 
to  the  message  of  the  I^  Gover- 
nor on  Lord  HiUBborongh'fl  cir- 
cular.   L  341 

Massachusetts  and  other  Oolonial 
ffratefulacknowledgmentstoEng- 
Lmd  for  deliverance  from  the 
French  and  Spaniards.    L  27.  \ 

Massachusetts  Bay  Euleta  persecute 
the  Baptists,  etc    i  87. 

Prohibit  writingor  speakiiig  in  fa 
vour  of  the  King  as^  a  capital 
offence,  but  authorize  it  in  fovour 
of  the  Parliament    L  87. 

Petition  Parliament  in  1651,  and 
address  Cromwell  in  1651, 1654. 
L  108. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Buler^  treat- 
ment of  Croniwell  at  his  death, 
and  their  professions  in  regard  to 
Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second 
at  his  restoration.    L  124 

They  evade  the  conditions  on  which 
the  King  promised  to  continue 
the  Charter,  and  deny  the  King's 
jurisdiction.    L  149. 

They  present  a  long  address  to  the 
King,  and  enclose  copies  of  it, 
with  letters  to  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Manches- 
ter, Lord  Say,  and  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle.     L  152. 

Mas.<(achusetts  Bay  Rulers  aggressors 
throughout  upon  the  rij;ht<i  of 
tho  Sovereign  jind  of  their  Vellow- 
subjccts.    L  75. 

They  side  with  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  Cromwell ;  their  first 
a^  Idress  and  commissioners  to.    i 
80. 

« 

They  pass  Acts  for  publication  in 
England,  and  then  adopt  mea- 
sures to  prevent  their  execution 
in  Ihlassiichnsctts — such  as  the 
Navigation  Act,  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance, the  Franchise,  Liberty  of 
Worship,  and  Persecution  of  "the 
Baptists  and  Quakers.     L  195. 

They  bribe  Clerks  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  offer  a  bribe  to  the 
King.     L  205. 

Their  double  game  played  out  L 
204. 

V  Mc\s8achusptts  circular  displeasing  to 
Xjsi&^x^SJi^'^&jissj^a:^.    \.  341. 
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CSrenlAr  from  Lord  Hillsborough, 
Seoetary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
niesw    L  341. 

liBnachosetts  compensated  by  Par- 
liament   L  267. 

Benefited  by  the  English  and 
French  war.    L  270. 

ICaasaohnaetts  General  Assembly  re- 
fuse to  legislate  under  the  guns' 
of  a  land  and  naval  force,    i  357. 

General  Assembly — ^Its  proceedings 
on  the  quartering  or  troops  in 
Boston.    L  358. 

ICaesachnsetts  never  acknowledged 
the  Act  of  Parliament  changing 
its  constitution  without  its  con- 
sent   L  407. 

Its  proceedings  before  the  affidis  of 
Lexington  and  Concord  to  onliat 
the  Indians.    JL  79. 

ACassachusetts  Legislative  Assembl/s 
noble  circular  to  the  Assemblies 
of  other  Colonies,  on  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  oppressive  ai'ts  of 
the  BritLsh  Parliament    i.  C38. 

Massachusetts — Seed-plot  ot  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,    i  1. 
First  emigration  to.    i  1. 

Mahon  (Lord) — ^His  reflections  on  the 
American  contest ;  apology  for 
George  XXL  ;  unhappincp^  of  the 
Ameiicans  since  the  KeTolntinn ; 
unity  of  the  Anglo-£aJUIi  nee. 
ii.  154 

Mather  (Rev.  Dr.  Increase)  makes  a 

viol  en  t  speech — appt-;  >  1  s  from  man 

to  God— decision  against  him.    L 

209. 

His  proceedings  m  England,   i.  226. 

Failstoget  the  first  Charter  restored. 
L228. 

First  protests  against  the  second 
Rovnl  Charter,  then  thanks  King 
William  for  it    L  229. 

Merritt  (Thomas),    ii.  196. 
McDonald  (Alexander),    ii.  195. 
McGill  (John).     19a 
McGillis  (Donald).    iL  19CI 
McNab  (Allan).    iL  202. 

Moneys  provided  for  the  war,  ab- 
stracted from  £ngland  aud  ex- 
pended in  the  Goloniea    i  270. 


Montcalm,  French  General,  cantures 
Forts  Oswego  and  William  Henry. 
L25a 

Morris  (Roger).    iL  200. 

Montreal  besieged  and  token  from 
the  French.    L  267. 

Kavi^tion  Act  passed  by  the  Long . 
Parliament  in  1651,  oppressive  to 
the  Southern  Colonies,  but  regu- 
larly evaded  in  Massachusetts  oy 
collusion  with  CromwelL    L 1 1 1. 

Neal  (the  Puritan  historian)depi«cate8 
the  persecutions  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Rulers.    L  120. 

Newark  (now  Niagara)— Seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Upper  Canada  first 
established  there.    iL  308. 

Burned  by  the  Americana    iL  423. 

New  England — ^Two  distinct  emigia- 
tions  ta    i.  1. 

Two  separate  Governments  in  for 
seventy  years,  and  characteristics 
of  each.    L  L 

New  Pl3rmouth — Original  name   oi-> 
— first  Sabbath  in.    L  7. 

First  mild  winter  and  early  vegeta- 
tion at.    L  8. 

First  "  Harvest-home.**    L  9. 

Their  government,  toleration,  oath 
of  allegiance,  loyalty.    L  15. 

Their  answers  to  the  Kin^^'s  Com- 
missioners.   L  18. 

The  melancholy  end  of  their  gov- 
ernment   L  22. 

The  loyalty  and  enterprise  of  their 
descendants.    L  23. 

Ancestors  of  English  PetiJL    L  23. 

New  York — First  Act  of  Parliament 
against     L  329. 

New  York  Lof^slature,  \^Mc]i  had  not 
endorsed  the  first  continental 
Congress,  in  1774,  now  petitions 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
lonial grievances ;  but  its  petition, 
presented  by  Mr.  Burke,  defend- 
ed by  Mr.  Fox  and  others,  is  re- 
fused to  be  received,  on  motion 
of  Lord  North,  by  a  majority  of 
186  to  67,  aa^  X\i'^  licst^  ^^^N. 
the  Baine  "^XiXAOiu   \.  AaAcA^Si• 
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NUgfliA  (Newark)  Uken  Trom  t1ie 
French  by  U>e  Eugliah.    L  2S3. 

Ninetiieii  jeniV  evoRion  lij  ihf  Mdhm- 
dmsolU  Buy  Kiilew  of  tlie  cun- 
diUoDS  uaw  liidi  Ki«g  Cliarks  II. 

Crtimijed     to    pTpeluate    Iheii 
horter.    i  193. 
V-Hi*  C 

i  Bcveiiue  Ads,  except 
the  datf  on  tea.    i.  368. 
HiB  agreement  with  the  East  Inrija 
Company  roueca  and  intL-nsifie« 
opposition  in  America.     L  371. 
Combined  oppoxilion  to  it  bv  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  the  Coloniata. 
i.  372. 
Exnliiini  his  American  policv.    i. 

304. 
HiB  rcvolntion  for  addrev  to  the 
King,  1775,  endoiBing  the  coer- 
cive noticj,  and  dunouncinff  Co- 
lonial complaint!  b«  "  reliellion  ■" 
duUlcB  on  it.    i.  42G-429. 


L430. 
EU  Q'l^lrcBS  made  the  Joint  oddreM 

of  both  Huuaca  of  Pailiament ; 

tlic  KiiijjB  ri'ply.    i.  431. 
Lord    North's  proposed   resicnotion 

and  preparuUons  Cor  it.    ii.  S. 
DeTtotofhisAdnuniatralioii.  iL  61. 


OpiDions  of  Lords  Maeaulnjr  and 
Malion  on  tlie  B\KWf»  of  a  Com. 
miMion  rccoranieiided  by  lUeEail 
of  CluLtliam.    ii.  8. 

Origin  of  noii-importfttion  egeement 
in    New   Voik  ;    eanctioiied   by 


Origin  of  repnUio 


,Paine  (Tom)— Ilia  oppeol  to  the 
Colunists,  cuDud  Cwnfflon  Sense, 
tlio  firnt  publication  in  America 
Ogaiiml  iiiuuaicliy.  L  45U, 
Anitior  of  rcpiibllcitnism  and 
hatred  of  mnnnichy  in  America; 
liLo  chamctcr  and  vrilings,  und 
their  eSecU.    iL  60-7& 


Palfrpj-'s  and  otliPr  New  Engluidhi* 
toriaua'   iiiil'ilr    statemtnla    and    < 
uiijust  impiiiatiuiis  o^^luiit  the 
Briiinh  Government  of  that  time. 
L  19"),  an. 


Parliament  pnaaca  an  Act  (1770)  to 
punish  the  Colrinira  for  counte- 
nancing Ma«3acliiuctt&     i  433. 

Parliament  paasca  oppressive  Acl«  in 
1775and  1776,  with  motuiu«Bfor 
employing  foreign  eoMiisre,  In- 
diiina,  and  slaves  against  the  com- 
plaining Culonists.     i.  4ja. 

Parliament  posaefl  no  Act  to  authorize 
peace  with  America  for  tliree 
months  alter  the  accession  of  the 
new  Uinietry.    il  M. 

Porliament  Totes  £\  1 5,000  steTling  to 
compeniwte  the  Cidcmii-ji  for  ex- 
pensuB  incunvd  by  llicm.  L  253L 

Parties — Origin  of  nolilical  partieaot 
MasucbusctU  llay.     L   :.'IJO. 

Petitions  and  renrcsenlatinnB  to  the 
Kiag  from  Episcopalians,  Pre*- 
bytvriana,  Baptists,  uic.,in  MoMa- 
chueetta  Bay,  on  tlieir  persecu- 
tions and  diafmncl.iaemcnt  by 
the  local  Oovcr "      ■   """* 


Petilions  from  variona  totvns  in  Enp- 
liind,  Scolliini],  and  Ireland 
against  Lonl  Norili's  eocmve 
American  policy.    L  4i5. 

Pilgrim  FathcR— who,    i,  2. 
Their  sctlli;ment,  and  rcsidcn'*  of 

12  years  in  UolLind.    I  a 
Long  to  be  under  the  EngUffa  Gov- 
ern mcnt.     i.  3. 
Crof^  the  Atlantic  in  the  Meajfloteir. 


■Where  intended  to  luUlo  ii 


THiat  known  of  Qipe  Cod  before 
Itic  Pilgriiiis  landud.     i.  4 

Their  agreement  nnd  constiltilion 
of  government  befoiv  lauding. 

Itemarks  npnn  it  by  blesara.  Can* 
ciolt  ami  Vouug.    i.  G. 
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Inflated  American  accounts  of  their 
voyage,    i.  7. 

Their  first  "Harvest-home."    1.9. 

Pitt  (afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham) 
changes  the  whole  fortune  of  the 
war  with  the  French  in  America 
ill  favour  of  England.    L  260. 

Policy  of  the  British  Ministrj  in  em- 
ploying foreign  soldiers  and  In- 
dians, deprecated  hy  all  classes  in 
Europe  and  America.    IL  72-74. 

Pownall  (GU)vemor) — His  speech  and 
amendment  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  repeal  the  duty  on  tea  ; 
rejected  by  a  majority  242  to  204 
L  331. 

Preface — The  reason  and  objects  of 
writing  the  history  of  the  Loyal- 
ists of  America,    i.  3-5. 

Protests  and  Loyal  Petitions  of  the 
Colonists  against  English  Par- 
liamentary Acts  to  raise  a  rvenue 
in  the  Colonies.   L    337. 

Puritan  authorities  alone  addaced 
in  this  historical  discussion.  L69. 

Puritan  letters  suppressed  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  Qovemor  Winthrop. 
i.  59. 

Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany,   i.  24. 

Their  Charter  and  settlement  in 
1620.     i.  23. 

Tlieir  intolerance,    i.  24, 

Their  wealth  and  trade,     i.  26. 

Their  enterprise  under  two  aspecta 
L  2a 

Professed  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  when  they  left  Eng- 
land,    i.  20. 
Puritan  treatment  of  the  Indiana,    i 
208. 

Puritan  legal  opinions  in  England  on 
the  constant  violation  ot  the  first 
Cliarter  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Bulers.    L  233. 

Quebec  taken  by  General  Wolfe. 
L263. 

Queenston  Heights — Battle  of,  iL 
365-8. 

Quo  Warranto — Notice  of  sent  to  the 
Bulers  of  MassachTisetts  Bay  in 


July,  1683,  to  answer  to  thirteen 
complaints  against  them  for  vio- 
lating the  lioyal  Charter ;  re-" 
ceived  in  October,  1683 ;  judg- 
ment given  July,  1685,  nearly 
two  years  afterwards.  L  208- 
211. 

Remonstrances  of  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Owen,  T.  Goodwin,  and  other 
Nonconformist  ministers  in  Eng- 
land against  the  persecutions  by 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Puritans. 
L  185. 

Retrospect  of  the  transactions  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  II.  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Rulers  from 
1630  to  1G66,  with  extmcts  of 
correspondence,    i.  171. 

Revolution — Principal  characteristics 
of  it,  and  the  feeling  which 
should  now  be  cultivated  by  both 
of  the  former  contending  parties  ; 
by  J.  M.  Ludlow.    iL  145. 

Richardson  (Rev.  James) — Letter  by. 
iL  20a 

Robinson  (Beverley).    iL  196L 

Robinson  (Christopher).    iL  198L 

Robinson  (Sir  J.  B.).    iL  199. 

Robinson  (Sir  C.  K.  P.).    iL  199. 

Robinson  (Morris).    iL  199. 

Robinson  (John).    iL  200. 

Rockingham  (Marquis  of) — His  death 
and  its  consci|ueuce&    iL  53. 

Royal  Charter  (second)  by  William  and 
Mary  ;  nine  prijici[ial  provisions 
of  it,  establishing  tor  the  first 
time  civil  and  religious  liberty  in 
Massachusetts,    L  229-233. 

Royal  Charter  to  Massachusetts  Bay 
Puritans.    L  2a 

Its  provisions.    L  30. 

Violated  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Puritans.    L  33. 

Transferred  from  England  to  Mas- 
sachusetts Vnijf  and  the  fact  con- 
cealed fur  four  years.    L  09. 

Royal  Commission  issued  to  ex- 
amine iitto  the  complaints  made 
against  the  Massachusetts  Bo.^ 
BNdfianH-cioiyi>xcX^iV^3^^  VTV^ 
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Boyal  Commissioners'  Report  on  the 
Colonj  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ; 
twenty  anomaKes  in  its  laws  in- 
consistent with  the  Royal  Char- 
ter ;  evades  the  conditions  of  the 
promised  continuance  of  the  Char- 
ter ;  denies  the  King's  jurisdic- 
tion.   L  149. 

Royal  Patriotic  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  and  its  doings,    ii  4(54. 

Royal  Speech  on  meeting  Parlia- 
ment, October  26th,  1775,  and 
discussions  upon  it    i.  474. 

Ryerse  (Rev.  George) — Letter  by. 
ii.  226. 

Ryerse  (Colonel  Samuel),    ii  229. 

Ryerson  (Colonel  Joseph).    iL  257. 

Salaries  of  officials  paid  independent 
of  the  Colonies — cause  of  dissatis- 
faction.   L  366. 

Saltonstall  (Sir  Richard)  remon- 
strates against  the  persecutions 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Rulers, 
i  116. 

Scadding  (Rev.  Dr.) — Sketch  by.  ii. 
259. 

Second  Charter — Its  happy  influence 
upon  toleration,  loyalty,  peace, 
and  unity  of  society  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   L  237. 

Seven  years  of  war  and  bloodshed 
prevented,  had  Congress  in  1776 
adhered  to  its  previous  profes- 
sions,    ii.  56. 

Shelbume  (Earl  of) — Correspondence 
with  Dr.  Franklin  on  negotia- 
tions for  peace,     ii.  54. 

Simcoe  (General  Graves) — First  Gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Canada,     ii.  308. 

Soldiers — The  humiliating  position 
of  soldiers  in  Boston,     i  360. 

Insulted,   abused,    and    collisions 
with  the  inhabitants,    i  365. 

Spain  joins  France  against  England 
in  1779.    ii.  2a 

Spohn  (Mrs.  R  B.)— Paper  by.  iL  264. 

Stamp  Act  and  its  effects  in  America. 
I  283. 

Virginia     leads    the     opposition 
against  it.    i  287. 


Riots  in  Boston  against  it    L  268. 

Petitions  in  England  against  it.  L 
29L 

Its  repeal  and  rejoicings  at  it  i32a, 

Extracts  from  speeches  respectinff 
it  by*  Charles  Townsend  and 
Colonel  Barr^,  and  remarks  upon 
them.    L  296. 

Extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Chatham  and  Qunden  on  the 
passing  and  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act    i302. 

Summary  of  events  •  from  its 
repeal,  March,  1766,  to  the  end 
of  the  year,    i  323-336. 

Statements  of  the  historians  Hutchin- 
son and  Neal  on  the  persecutions 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Puri- 
tans.   L  185. 

Story  (Judge^  on  the  happy  influ- 
ence oi  the  second  Charter,  and 
improved  legislation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Colony  under  it  L 
235. 

Tea  Duty  Act  virtually  defeated  in 
America,    i.  370. 

Opposition  to  it  represented  inEng- 
land  as  "  rebellion,"  and  the  ad- 
vocates of  Colonial  rights  as 
"  rebels  "  and  "  traitors."  i  388. 

Tea — Duty  of  threepence  per  pound, 
to  be  paid  in  America  into  the 
British  Treasury,  continued.  L 
363. 

Three  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  to 
remove  all  grounds  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonists.   iL  6. 

Ticonderago  takdn  by  the  English, 
i.  263. 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  ;  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Loyalists 
sacrificed  by  it ;  omissions  in  it  ; 
protests  against  it  in  Parliament 
iL  164,  165. 

Vane  (Sir  Henry)  remonstrates  against 
the  persecutions  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Rulers.     L  116. 

Vice- Admiralty  Courts  and  the  Navy 
employed  as  custom-house  offices 
in  the  Colonies,    i.  331. 
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Vii^nia  House  of  BuT«i8s*8  admir- 
able answer  to  the  Massachusetts 
Circular,  1668,  and  similar  re- 
plies from  other  Colonies,  i. 
342,  343. 

Eejects  Lord  North'sso-called  "con- 
ciliatoiy  proposition"  to  the  Col- 
onies.   L  464. 

Its  traditional  loyalty  of  Virp^ians? 
and  their  aversion  to  revolutions ; 
hut  resolved  to  defend  their 
lights,    i  464. 

Remonstrate  with  Lord  Dunmore 
for  leaving  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  going  on  board  of  a 
vessel ;  assure  him  and  his  family 
of  perfect  safety  by  remaining  at 
Williamsburg,    i.  467. 

Are  horror-struck  at  Lord  Dun- 
more's  threat  and  proclamation 
to  free  the  slaves,    i.  465. 

Moved  by  his  fears,  goes  on  board 
of  ship,  twelve  imles  from  the 
seat  of  government    i.  466. 

Attempts  to  destroy  the  town  of 
Hampton;  reduces  to  ashes  the 
town  of  Norfolk,  then  the  first 
commercial  city  in  Virginia,  i. 
467,  471. 

His  conduct  unlawful  and  inhu- 
man ;  English  accounts  of  his 
conduct    L  470,  472. 

War  foruially  declared  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1756.    L  252. 

War  party  and  corrupt  Administration 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1782.     iL  49. 

War  bv  the  United  States  against 
Grlat  Britain,  1812-1815.  iL 
316-330. 

(See  table  of  contents,  chapters 
xlvii.,  xlvm.,  xlix.,  L,1l,1ii.,1ul, 
liv.,  Iv.,  IvL,  Ivii.,  Iviii.) 

War — Close  of;  remarks;  conclusion. 
(Sec  table  of  con  ten  t«*,  chapter  Ix.) 

Washington — ^Weakness  of  his  army 
and  depression  of  American  finan- 
ces in  1778.    ii..32. 


His  despondency  without  funds, 
ii.  41. 

With  the  French  commander  plans 
an  expedition  to  the  South.  iL 
42. 

His  skill  and  courage.    iL  47. 

Washington  recommended  by  Dun- 
widdie.  Governor  of  Virginia, 
but  his  services  are  not  recog- 
nised.   L  257. 

Washington,  under  date  of  July 
27th,  1776,  recommends  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians  in  the 
Revolutionary  Cause.    iL  80. 

Watts  (Rev.  Isaac) — A  remarkable 
letter  from  him  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  explan- 
atory of  Xeal's  History  of  New 
England,  on  "the  persecuting 
principles  and  practices  of  the 
first  planters,"  and  urging  the 
formal  repeal  of  the  "  cruel  and 
sanguinary  statutes'*  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Ba  v  Court  uncle?  the  first  Charter. 
L  239. 

White  (Rev.  John),  projector  and 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Settlement    L  26-28. 

Wolfe  (General)  —  His  herosim  at 
Louisburg.    L  262. 

Takes  Quebec    i.  263. 

Wyoming — The  massacre  of,  original 
inflated  accounts  ofl    iL  85. 

Four  versions  of  it,  by  accredited 
American  historians — Dr.  Ram- 
say, Mr.  Bancroft,  Mr.  Tucker, 
and  Mr.  Hildreth.     iL  85-90. 

Discrepancies  in  four  essential  par- 
ticulars of  these  four  accounta. 
ii.  92, 

Supplementary  remarks  upon,  bv 
the  author  of  the  Life  ot  Joseph 
Brant,  etc.    iL  94. 

Massacre  (alleged)  of  Wyoming — 
American  retaliation  for.  ii.  99- 
106. 

(See    table    of    contents,    chapter 

XXXV.) 
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